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; PRov. ix. 6. | 
For, ale the fooliſh, and live; and go in the way of underſtanding. 


T HESE are the words of Wiſdom herſelf, ſpeaking in per- 
ſon: and to ſpeak them with effect to the poor of our 
nei ighbouring land, that forſaling the follies of their anceſtors, 


they may live as men ought ; and go in the way of underſtand- 


ing, through the practice of the duties, and enjoyment of the 
comforts of this world, to the happineſs of the next, is the 
whole intent of the charity, which we are met to promote : 
the nobleſt and greateſt of the kind, that ever exiſted. 

The kingdom of Ireland is bleſſed by Providence with all 
the means of proſperity : and yet the bulk of the people are 
in a condition very lamentable. With health and ſtrength, 

they have little or no induſtry ; with capacities like other men, 
they have little or no knowledge, even of the common arts of 
| life. With the beſt ſituation and opportunities for commerce, they 

have ſcarce : any of the conveniencies which it imports : with à 
fertile ſoil, in a temperate climate, they have ſcarce food and 
raiment. Under a government, which lays on them the few- 
eft burthens, that perhaps ever nation felt, they are inceſſant- 
ly wiſhing for a change: and, which is the ſource of all, tho? 
the light of the reformation ſhines round them, and the door 
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of Chriſtian freedom 1s open to them, they continue in thick 
darkneſs, voluntary ſlaves to abſurd ſuperſtitions. Attached 
with ſervile awe to the loweſt emiſſaries of the See of Rome, 
they imbibe even the dregs of its errors: which many, in o- 
ther countries of the ſame communion, have the wiſdom to 
reject. Hence their idolatry is groſſer, their eſteem of ſocial 
duties leſs, their dependence on outward formalities more con- 
ſident, their enmity to Proteſtants bitterer: and their abhor- 
rence of labour almoſt inſuperable, becauſe it will benefit thoſe 
whom they deteſt. 

We ought to pity all the miſtakes and rafferings of all our 
fellow- creatures, and yet more of our fellow-chriſtians, how 
much ſoever they proceed from their own faults. Even their 
temporal evils ought to move us very ſenſibly : and though 
penury and nakedneſs may appear to unaccuſtomed eyes more 
grievous than they are; yet the real diſtreſſes flowing from 
them are often extremely heavy. But their ſpiritual diſad- 
vantages, that they have fo little acquaintance with rational 
piety, univerſal benevolence, the value of moral ſelf-govern- 
ment, and the genuine ſyſtem of he truth as it is in Feſus*, 
theſe intitle them to much tenderer compaſſion, though ſeldom 
conftdered in that view. For our fellow-ſubje&ts we ought to 
feel an additional concern, were their intereſts ever ſo ſepara- 
ble from our own : but in the preſent caſe they are united 
moſt intimately. While theſe unhappy creatures remain with- 
out proper employment, the country in general muſt be un- 
healthy, as well as unpleaſant, for want of culture; and thin- 
ly peopled, for want of neceſfaries : the fight of ſo much 
wretchedneſs muſt be painful ; the relief of it expenſive, and 
nevertheleſs unavailing. That-part of the Britiſh dominions 
muſt be deſtitute of the wealth and ſtrength, which diligence 
would quickly procure it: and inſtead of contributing to the 
ſupport of the whole, muſt drain and exhauſt England for its 
defence, whenever attacked. 

This would Le unavoidable, were the natives ever ſo amicably 
diſpoſed towards us, ever ſo dutifully towards our ſovereign. 
But being of a different and perſecuting religion ; taught by 
bigotted parents and inſtructors to regard us as heretics, ab- 
horred of God; and devoted, by his vicegerent on earth, to 
| preſent, as well as future, deſtruQion : ſome of them will 
think doing UE to us, when — can without hazard, a 


ae,; 
„ Eph. iv. a1. | 


3 
landable action; and others will imagine Fraud, or perjury, or 
violence againſt ſuch abominable miſcreants, offences that claim, 
an eaſy abſolution. 'Theſe ſentiments muſt greatly affect their 
conduct in the ordinary antercourſcs of life: but unſpeakably 
more, when the intereſts of their church come in queſtion. 
Accordingly, for theſe, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, they 
were rebelling perpetually : in that of King Charles I. they 
mafſacred, unprovoked, as many compute, about one hundred 
thouſand perſons of our faith: in that of King James II. and 
the war that followed, not only the meaner ſort, but the up- 
per alfo, gave ſhocking proofs of the like inhuman ſpirit. By 
ſuch repeated enormities, multitudes of them, on various o- 
caſions, forfeited their eſtates with their lives. Theſe forfei- 
tures, their deſcendants, whilſt they cheriſh the ſame way of 
thinking, muſt conſider as nullities ; and wiſh and hope to re- 
gain what they have loſt ; pining with envy, thirſting for re- 
venge; and imputing their poverty, the fruit originally of 
their treaſons, and fince of their idleneſs, and maintenance of 
prieſts without end, to our inſupportable oppreſſions. 

Thus uneaſy at home, vaſt numbers of them go abroad, and 
chiefly into the territories of our enemies or rivals. There 
ſome of them exert themſelves in trade to our detriment, 
which they would not do in their own land for our common 
benefit. Some again, who have got riches already, carry them 
away to enjoy them elſewhere. But far the greateſt part of 
theſe emigrants take up the profeſſion of arms in the ſervice 
of popiſh powers; attack us with peculiar fierceneſs in the 
day of battle, as we have felt to our coſt ; and are always rea- 
dy, when a critical juncture ſhall appear, to return and head 
their countrymen againſt us in another meritorious holy war; 
which we have the more cauſe to apprehend, as their biſhops 
are nominated by the Pretender ; as neither clergy nor laity 
amongſt them have ever given, or offered to give, though preſ- 
ſed to it by ſome of their own church, any pledge of their fi- 
delity to the preſent government; and as thoſe regions of the 
wand, which they occupy the moſt entirely, are the neareſt to 
the continent *, | 
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* we have been told indeed by a late Apologiſt for them“, that they 


dave, for near 70 years paſt, wr is, ever ſince they could not help theme 
ſelves, 


* The caſe of the Roman Catholics of iilend, Dublin, 1755, 
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We muſt be allowed therefore to recollect what hath been ; 4 
and conclude from thence, what will, or may be; to put our- 
ſelves, when it is requiſite, in the condition of our forefathers ; 


adopt (ear feclings, to e excite our vigilanee, though not our 
reſentment; 


s 


ſelves, been perfectly well affected. But we can hy no means truſt, againſt 
all probability, and the experience' of ſucceſſive ages, to the bare word of a 
nameleſs author. And much leſs can we do it, when a contemporary au- 
thor, an officer of his own nation and belief, living amongſt our enemies, 
where he may ſpeak out with ſafety and applauſe, treats our happy eſta- 
bliſhment as an uſurpation ; and frankly declares, that the Iriſh Papiſts have 
a ſettled antipathy to Engliſhmen, with a Rrong attachment to ue and 
the Houſe of Stuart *. * 

We have alſo been told by the ſame Apologiſt and ethers: that whatever 
the Court of Rome may have done, the Church of Rome hath neyer patro- 
niſed perſecution, or rebelljon, or breach of oaths or prom "28, to introduce 
or ſupport its doctrine or diſcipline. But if we muſt be in danger of theſe 
things, whenever the Court of Rome, or its partiſans have power ; it is but 
a ſorry conſolation to tell us, that the Church of Rome. hath no hand in 
them. And yet whence are we to learn the tenets of that Church? Not 
ſurely from a few obſcure, or at beſt private writers: but from the decrecg 
of her councils, general and particular, the uniform determinations of her 


' Popes, the edicts of her princes f, the received opinions of her divines ; the 


conſtant practice of her members, whenever an inviting opportunity pre- 
ſents itſelf ; and that practice not once condemned as unlawful, by any 
pretended authority amongſt them; though there have been many and loud 


calls upon them to condemn it, if indeed they diſapprove it. But they have 


better ways than this; they force the moſt notorious facts alledged againſt 
them, f into a 3 if not into their ſervice, by miſrepreſentations ; or, 
i any be intractably ſtubborn, they paſs it over in total ſilence. Thus par- 
ticularly this Apologiſt, though he relates a variety of hiſtorical occurrences, 
to ſhow that his Catholic friends were innocent, or excuſable i in them all, 
no more mentions or hints at the horrid butchery of 1641, than if he had 
never heard of any ſuch thing. And the Iriſh officer, poor man, hath for- 
gotten it as entirely, in his narration of matters, relative to the Papiſts of 

t iſland : though he remembers a great deal more, than is true, of what 
preceded, and followed it. Treating perſons in this manner, is really hold- 
ing their underſtandings in too much contempt ; ; and being almoſt as void 
of judgment, as of honey and ſhame. 


* Lettres d'un Officer Irlandois a un Officer Francois de ſes Amis, Mem. de 


Trev. Aout. Sept. 1756. | S 


4 See a diſcourſe concerning the laws, eccleſiaſtical and civil, made againſt” 


heretics, London, N for m_ Wyatt, 1723; 
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reſentment ; and make ſupplemental proviſions for ſecurity, 
where the former have. proved inſufficient. 
How they came to be inſufficient, needs not be minutely 
| e here. Ireland, remote from the reſt of Europe, and 
haraſſed continually by domeſtic feuds, was in a ſtate of great 
ignorance 53 and rudeneſs at the reformation. God, whoſe Judge- 
ments are unſearchable * „ raiſed up then in that country none 
of the burning and ſhining lights t, which he did elſewhere. 
Popery therefore, while the attention of England was engaged 
at home, kept its ground, and ſoon fortified it by foreign 
ſchools and connexions. The firſt /rebellions indeed, which 
followed on this, principally weakened the authors of them : 
but the dreadful maſfacre almoſt extinguiſhed the Proteſtants, 
And though the perpetrators of it ſuffered i in their turns very 
ſeverely : yet the ſurvivors were buoyed up with hopes, i ig 
the two next reigns, of recoverin g all: which they were on 
the point of accompliſhing, when the arrival of our deliverer | 
King William, and their unſucceſsful oppoſition | to him, broke 
their ſtrength, but not their obſtinacy, However, fince that 
time, the perſons of figure have been gradually coming over: 
ſome on right motives; others in conſequence of ſuch regula. _ | 
tions, as the Legiſlature can juſt] y make in its own defence, and f 
Papiſts can never conſiſtently blame, though wrong minds may 
be tempted by them to hypocriſy. Still, proſelytes on ſu- 
ſpected inducements, and ſome of them only from the profeſ- 
ſion of a falſe religion to the profeſſion of none, are not likely 
to have much influence, were they to endeavour it, on their 
inferiors : who accordingly have adhered to the Romiſh com- 
munion. | 
And were they n never to quit it, their prieſts unqueſtionably, 
had they uprightneſs and prudence enough, might give them 
both better diſpoſitions to induſtry, and juſter notions of Chri- 
ſtianity. But there is no proſpect that they ever will, in any 
great meaſure: or ſhould they do their beſt, the moſt refined 
popery is a dangerous corruption of the goſpel ; and hath be- | 
fides a large mixture of things hurtful to civil ſociety. But 
eſpecially where a perſon of the ſame perſuaſion keeps up a 
claim to the Crown, its votaries will never be further good 
Jubi ects, than as their ſeeming ſuch may procure connivance 
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at their making converts, to which they confeſs themſelves 
indiſpenſibly bound: and ſhould they ever make enow, there 
would be no peace afterwards, unleſs we and our king became 
what they would have us. 

Therefore, till the generality of the Triſh are brought to be 
proteſtants, the Engliſh are not ſafe. And, doubtleſs they 
might have been broyght to it, by gallies and inquiſitions, 
long ago. But we have not fo learned Chriſt *. Our adverſa- 
ries can uſe every degree of force: yet proteſt, on occaſion, 
indeed at the very time and place, if it be needful, that they 


' uſe none; and inveigh againſt us for ſanguinary laws, which 


they have extorted Hom us by diſloyal practices, and which 
they know all their inyectives cannot provoke us to execute. 
But the aveapens of our warfare are not carnal +, but ſpiritual ; 

inſtruction, conviction, exhortation. Now unhappily the per- 
ſons, whoſe peculiar office it is to diſpenſe theſe, are, in all 
Ireland, ſcarce eight hundred: a number vaſtly inferior, not 


only to that of the popiſh prieſts, but to the neceſſities even 


of the preſent proteſtants. Befides, of theſe few, a large pro- 
portion have no places of abode in or near their pariſhes. This 
alone would be a ſad diſconragement; but a ſtil] worſe is, that 
where i ignorance hath long obtained almoſt univerſal poſſeſ- 
ſion, and people are unuſed to reaſon, perſuading them out of 
ſettled habits of religious belief and practice hath difficulties 


hardly ſurmountable; and yet leſs when the application i IS 


made to them by perſons, whom they diſlike ; but leaſt of all, 
when hearkening to it for a moment is prohibited under pe- 
nalty of anathemas, at which they tremble. _— ts have 
been made; their language hath been learned on purpoſe ; 
and none would or durſt give the preacher a hearing. Poſ- 
ſibly ſome clergymen may have been too much diſheartened 
by ſuch inſtances. Poſſibly others, God forgive them, may 
have been glad to excuſe themſelves from taking diſagreeable 
pains. And the heads of our church have not an abſolute 
power over their inferiors, to ſend them on what miſſions 
they pleaſe, as thoſe of the church of Rome have. How far 
they have exerted the little, that is left them, I cannot ſay. 
But, before either biſhops or parochial miniſters are vehment- 


| * blamed, let the laity reflect, whether they alſo may not 


have 


” Eph. iy, 20. ＋ 2 Cor. x. 4. 
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have been negligent in relation to many of theſe poor crea- 
tures, who live under their roofs; and try, what impreſ- 
ſion they can make on them. If they ſucceed, I hope it will 
beget emulation: if not, they will be readier to pardon want 
of ſucceſs, or even deſpair, in others: and conclude, that no 
method will effeftually teach them our religion, but education 
in it. 

Were children taught nothing early, they would know no- 
thing, and be fit for nothing, as long as they lived. But ſome 
principles of behaviour they will learn : and therefore ſhould 
learn the beſt, which are thoſe of true piety. Their initruc- 
tors may direct them wrong in that reſpect, as well as in o- 
thers: but ſtill they muſt give them ſuch advice for both 
worlds, as they think is beneficial; no leſs than ſuch food, as 
they think is wholeſome. And if one leſſon be, what is con- 
itantly one of ours, 1% prove every thing, as they become able, 
7 hold faſt that which is good, and abſtain from all appearance of 
evil * this is a potent corrective of whatever miſtakes may 
chance to be infuſed into them. Without this corrective, 
nay, prohibiting it as poiſon, the Romaniſts employ the 
whole influence of education to the utmoſt : and therefore 
cannot reproach us, who employ it with ſuch a reſtriction. 
Nor ſurely can the bittereſt enemies to inſtilling of prejudices 
doubt, which ſort are better. They may with perhaps, that 
Children ſhould have no faith, but a ſcorn of it: and they 
may bring up their own children thus, and take the conſe- 
quences. But mankind in general muſt and will have a reli- 
gion : and multitudes are turned or kept papiſts, by ſeeing, 
that ſo many pretended proteſtants have none. Or ſuppoſing 
the project feaſible in itſelf, and otherwiſe unpuniſhed by 
Providence: yet morals in private life, and order in pub- 
lic, cannot but decay and be loſt, along with the fear of 


God. 


Still, to educate children in our own perſuaſion, againſt the 
will of fathers or mothers, would be cruel, though legal ; un- 
leſs, by ſome overt act, they loſe, or give up, their claim to 
educate them ; whatever title the ſtate may have to ſee, that 
they are bred loyal and uſeful ſubjects. And therefore our 
ſociety takes none away by authority, but thoſe of vagrant 


beggars, 
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beggars. Yet our adverſaries, I nceive, would few, if any 
of them, be ſo ſcrupulous as to make that diſtinction. And 
certainly not one of them would queſtion, but young perſons, 
committed to their care, might and ought to be inſtructed i in 
their creed. Nor, I preſume, would they inquire very ſtrict- 
ly, what induced the parent to delegate to them his right. We 
induce him, neither by hard uſage, nor menaces nor rewards, 
nor promiſes: but only propoſe to him the benefit of his child. 
And nature enjoins him to promote even its worldly benefit 
in every lawful manner. His prieſts indeed may tell him, 
this manner is unlawful. But that, and many other aſſertions 
of theirs, of which ſome appear at firſt fight very ſtrange ones, are 
flatly contradicted by numbers of perſons, as wile, as learned, 
ſeemingly as ſolicitous too about their owneternal happineſs. He 
hath no ſolid grounds toprefer the opinion. of the former to that 
of the latter. And therefore in this uncertainty, though he 
may reſolve for himſelf not to change fides, break his old con- 
nexions, and make his old friends uneaſy; yet why ſhould he 
riot intruſt a ſon or a daughter with thoſe; who will both pro- 
vide better for their temporal intereſts, and qualify them to 
Judge better about their religious ones, than he can ? 

Whatever their reaſonings may be, the fact is, that popiſh 
parents are willing to ſend their children to the newly erected 
charter-ſchools ; and more are likely to become willing. The 
reproach of it muſt wear off with the novelty ; the ſtories of 
their bad treatment there have been diſproved, as faſt as 
they have been raiſed ; and, I believe, the prieſts have often 
found it their wiſdom not to overſtretch their authority 1 in 
this caſe, for fear of weakening i it in all. But granting, that 
theſe houſes cannot be always quite filled wita the offspring 
of papiſts, which however make in all of them vaſtly the ma- 
jority ; yet the admiſſion of orphans or vagrants, who elſe 
would fall into the hands of papiſts, hath the ſame good effect. 
And were now and then a few, whoſe parents are known pro- 
teſtants, to be received; no one, who approves either our 
common charity-ſchools, or that great charity-ſchool, the 
foundling-hoſpital, could fail to be pleaſed even with this 
branch of the management; eſpecially conſiderin 85 how well 
the whole is conducted. 

- The particular rules cannot be ſpecified here : but one there 
is, of great extent and importance; which would God were 


obſerved 
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vbſerved in this nation; combining inſtruction with labour. 
The firſt part of inſtruction, to ſuch as need it, is teaching 
them Engliſh ; for till they underſtand that competently, their 
only inlet of knowledge i is from the prieſts and their followers, 
They learn alſo ſomewhat of writing and arithmetic, which 
are of uſe in the loweſt occupations ; and more of reading; 
for the good books, which are put into their hands, when they 
go away, may contribute greatly to fix them in true religion. 
Of this, the plain doctrines and practical precepts re taught 
them, with neceſſary preſervatives againſt popiſh errors; a pro- 
ceeding no leſs prudent, than conſcientious. For were they 
inſtructed in gainful arts, but the notions of their fathers 
left to grow up, in them, it might cauſe in time a dan- 
gerous acceſſion to the property of that intereſt.- And were 
thoſe notions to be rooted out, and no better planted ; labour 
without religion, will generally, as ſoon as ever it enriches, 
if not before, give place to idleneſs, diſſoluteneſs, and all ſorts 
of crimes ; whereas diligence from a principle of piety will go 
on, providing for Ps 8 for relations, for the poor ; and 
teaching them all to provide, in their turns, for ſuch as belong 
to them. 

But the book-learning of theſe children takes up only two 
hours of their day; the reft they ſpend in work. And ſo 
much of the boys work, as can, is agriculture, for their nou- 
riſhment and clothing; together with ſome rudiments of plant- 
ing and gardening. Thus every ſchool is a little farm ; and 
helps to raiſe emulation in the moſt neceſſary of all buſineſs, 
of which the example and the ſkill is peculiarly wanting in 
Ireland. Beſides this, both ſexes learn thoſe kinds of manu- 
facture, eſpecially the linen, for which there is like to be a 
demand; and ſuch qualifications, as are requiſite for common 
ſervants ; proteſtant ſervants being, on many accounts, high« 
iy valuable. The earnings of the Scholars, by the things 
| which they make or do for others, are, in moſt foundations, 
given to the maſter or miſtreſs, as part of their ſalary ; an ad- 
mirable way of ſecuring the children's induſtry. 

If ſtill it be imagined, that they might do more: inquiry 
and obſervation will gradually ſuggeit every where the means 
to that end. But they are put out, as ſoon as their labour is 
worth having; for the deſign is not to get money for the 
ſchools by them; but to ſupply that nation with the quickeſt 
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ſucceſſion poſſible of proteſtant workmen. If, notwithſtand- 
ing, the expence of the charity be thought immoderate ; it 
ſhould be recollected, that the mere building and fitting up ſo 
many new fabrics, muſt be a heavy burthen, which will ceaſe 
in time. And two or three have been more ſumptuous, than 
needed ; but at the charge of the perſons, who defired it, not 
of the ſociety ; and care hath been taken of late to obviate all 
pretence for that complaint. Another conlideration is, that 
the children muſt be removed to a diſtance from their parents, 
and their prieſts ; elſe the latter, at leaſt, would be perpetual- 
ly tampering with them; and this precaution coſts a great 
deal. They muſt alſo be entirely maintained; elſe they 
would not be ſent. But the food and cloathing of each, over 
and above the produce-of their labour, 1s only about fifty ſhil- 
lings a-year ; ſurely a ſmall charge for ſo excellent a purpoſe ; 
befides that the whole ons, laid out, circulates in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

When their ſchooling 1s completed, they are all appren- 
ticed ; and, which ſhows in what eſteem they are held, no- 
thing hath been given with them for ſeveral years paſt. As 
mary go out to huſbandry, as perſons will employ that way; 
more cannot. None, for ſome time, have been put to ſea: 
partly becauſe it ſeems better at preſent, that they ſhould peo- 
ple their own country with well-difpoſed inhabitants, than be 
conſumed in voyages: and partly alſo, becauſe a felſe rumour, 
induſtriouſly propagated, of their being tranſported, for ſlaves, 
to remote regions, hath raiſed ſo wild a ſuſpicion, that they, 
who are tranſplanted from one part of the iſland to another, 
muſt all be conveyed by land, to difprove it. They are placed 
only in Proteſtant families ; and when they leave them, have 
a bounty of five pounds from the ſociety, on their marrying 
Proteſtants ; it being generally found, that when either party, 
eſpecially the wife, is a Papiſt, the other is perverted by the 
help of the prieſt ; or however, the children are educated in 
that perſuaſion. I wiſh the laity, men and women, of our 
communion, were equally aſſiduous, and equally aſſiſted by 
their miniſters, 

It hath been affirmed, that, after all the care ſaid to be ta- 
ken, molt of theſe children relapſe. And at firſt many did, who 
yet muſt not only have been made uſefuller in civil ſociety by 
what * ay learnt, but, one ſhould think, mult alſo feel ſome 

gratitude 
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gratitude for the improvements which they had received; and 
_ diſlike our religion the leſs, the more they knew of it. But 
however that might be, I am aſſured, on particular inquiry, 
that now, fince the method of tranſplanting hath been foll. :- 
ed, extremely few have become apoſtates. Indeed why ſhould 
not habit alone operate as powerfully in our favour, as againſt 
us? And why ſhould not young people, thus grounded, fee 
the reaſonableneſs, and feel the annableneſs of proteſtantiſm, 
eſpecially when compared with grofs Iriſh popery, ſo ſtrongly, 
as to be more likely, when grown up, to bring over others, 
than be brought over by them? Why, in particular, may not 
their affectionate remonſtrances and behaviour, aſſiſted by the 
tender workings of nature in their behalf, prevail, ſooner or 
later, on their ignorant parents, to for/ake the feoliſb, and live, 
and go in the way of underſtanding ? 

Still it hath been ſaid by ſome, that at beſt the progreſs of 
the deſign is too flow, to produce any material alteration. And 
we own, that for ſome time it was almoſt imperceptible. Se- 


veral years mult paſs, before a ſingle child could be ſent from 
the ſchools; and ſeveral more, before one could act for him- 


ſelf. Nay, ſince that, we have not advanced fo faſt, as might 
be wiſhed ; no good deſign ever. doth, Nor indeed is over 
great haſte adviſable. A new eſtabliſhment cannot prudently 
be made any where, till propoſals, reaſonably advantageous, 
are offered; and a committee fixed, of truſty and active per- 
ſons, in the neighbourhood, to ſuperintend it; which, in the 
midſt of Papiſts, where it is moſt needed, is hardeſt to be 
found. However, it is no inconſiderable thing, after all, in 
ſo ſhort a ſpace to have had one thouſand five hundred chil- 
dren put apprentices, and above one thouſand fix hundred 
more now actually inſtructing. Were only the ſame number 
to be kept up, it would augment, without ceaſing, the incli- 
nation of the balance to our {ide ; and at length the ſcale muſt 
turn. But every year hath brought an increaſe ; and, we 
may juſtly hope, will bring a greater. The good conſequen- 
ces of the undertaking will be more evident; theſe very ſcho- 
lars will, many of them, become maſters of families, and take 
ſervants from the ſchools ; become rich, and contribute to 
ſupport, to enlarge, to multiply them. And they, who, by 
objecting that we make little ſpeed, are one main cauſe of our 
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making leſs than we ſhould otherwiſe, ought by liberal bene- 
factions to compenſate for paſt dilcouragements, and aſliſt v us 
in proceeding quicker. 

No one ſurely will affect to diſapprove, leſt he ſhould be 
obliged to ſubſcribe. No one can be barbarous enough to 
defire the continuance of poor wretches in error and helpleſs- 
neſs, that he may tyrannize over them with impunity, No 
one can bear ſo determined an ill-will, either to religion, as 
to favour the profeſſion of theirs, becauſe it is an abſurd one; 
or to the clergy, as to oppoſe the forming of theſe children 
into rational creatures and good ſubjects, becauſe they contri- 
ved and executed the plan for it; which ought to be deemed, 
on the contrary, great amends for any ſuppoſed former ne- 
glects. No wonder, if the project, before it took place, were 
treated by many as chimerical ; but now, fact hath demon- 
ſtrated both its practicableneſs and its utility. Propoſals in- 
deed may be offered for amending it in ſome parts; though 
the unexperienced ought to offer them with much diffidence; 
but really, for objections againſt the whole there is no room 
left. Both the ſcheme and the conduct of it have been more 
univerſally applauded by the Iriſh proteſtants in general, who 
muſt be judges of the improvement, to which they are eye- 
witneſſes, than ever any thing of the kind was before in any 
country. Succeſſive Lord Lieutenants have unanimouſly re- 
commended it to our gracious Sovereign ; who, with equal ge- 
neroſity and witdom, prevented the imminent ruin of it.in its 
infancy, eighteen years ago ; and hath upheld it ever fince, by 
an annual donation of a thouſand pounds, and occaſional ones 
amounting to ſixteen thouſand more. The Parliament of Ire- 
land alfo, in concurrence with the King, have ſettled on it the 
produce of a new tax; valuable in itſelf, and doubly fo as a 
teſtimonial of the ſentiments of the Legiſlature, Nay, the 
very papiſts' have acknowledged the efficacy of our ſchools, by 
ſetting up others of their own in competition with them. And 
ſo far as they: may do any good, we are glad to be the occa- 
ſion of it; but we muſt counteract the hurt, which they may 
may do, by a ps zeal for what they" are aiming to de- 
feat, . 

Indeed this 1 1 a public concern of both natiens, not 
only in a religious, but a political view. It relieves preſent 
fliſtreſſes, which Away endanger the quiet of a ſtate, more or 


leſs; 
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Jeſs ; ; and prevents thoſe of generations to come. In propor- 
tion as it ſpreads, the country will be more civilized, more 


cultivated, more populous, more wealthy. Theſe children 


will ſtay at home; and not run abroad to ſettle in popiſſi lands, 


which hitherto the ſameneſs of belief hath made ſo agreeable 


to the inhabitants of that country. By their induſtry, and 
the good fruits of it, they will ſtir up emulation in all of their 
own rank. By their conviction of the truth. of proteſtantiſm, 
they will be ſatisfied, that the forfeitures of their predeceſſors, 


in the two laſt centuries, for their many rebellions in ſupport 
of the oppoſite cauſe, were deſerved. They will be thorough- 


ly diſunited from thoſe, whom they have renounced ; will 


love their maſters for being of the ſame faith with them ; and 
ſtand up for the defence of it, on trying occaſions, in word and 
deed. But further, even the Papiſts of Ireland will have rea- 
ſon given them, by theſe ſchools, to think well of their pro- 
teſtant neighbours, and of the clergy in particular. Their 
prieſts have ſuffered them to languith for ages in ignorance, 
hunger, and nakedneſs ; we beſtow on them Knowledge and 
plenty. To them they owe the guilt of their inſurrections 
and maſſacres, the miſery of their attainders and confiſca- 


tion : to us they will owe the bleſſing of being humanized and 


enriched. 
Now of all theſe advantages, Britain muſt partake. The 


wealth of that people will not only, in loyal hands, render 


them a ſtrong barrier to us, but will circulate continually from 
the extremes to the heart of the empire. Along with that, we 
ſhall gain aſtill more defirable treaſure, their good opinion. They 
will plainly perceive, that we neither hate nor deſpiſe them; 
that if we find it needful to reſtrain their induſtry in ſome 
things, we excite, aid and direct it in others; and zealouſly 
encourage what evidently conduces to their preſent, and, we 
are perſuaded, to their future happineſs alſo, Then, as our 
undertaking ſucceeds, we ſhall have thoſe, if wanted, for pro- 
teſtant ſoldiers in our own troops, who elſe would be popiſh 
ones in the ſervice of our foreign adverſaries ; and we ſhall 
no longer be over-run, as we are, in this metropolis, in its 
iuburbs, in our Eaſtern and our Weſtern ſettlements, with 
Iriſh Catholics, as they call themſelves, to an amount, which 
few of us imagine; and at which all of us, if we knew it, 
would be juſtly alarmed, Our religion is loſing ground on the 

conti- 
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continent; we have fo much more need to be compact, and 


of one mind, at home. It is loſing ground even amongſt our- 
ſelves ; and God give thoſe attention to the danger, who ought 
to guard us againſt it. But ſuch care no way interferes with 
an attempt of making repriſals; and carrying the war, by 
means of theſe ſchools, into our enemies head-quarters. If 
we conquer them there, we ſhall have much leſs cauſe to be 
afraid of them here. The ſnpply will be cut off: on the re- 
ſidue of the party like methods will produce like effects. And 
when once they are produced, the inhabitants of the Britiſh 
iſles and colonies will all have the ſame friends and foes : our 
fellow-ſubjeQs, whoſe eye is now evil againſt us, will not on- 
ly for their brethren and comparnons fakes wiſh us proſperity, but 
becauſe of the houſe of the Lord our God ill ſeek to do us good ®. 
Our civil and ecclefiaſtical community will, in compariſon 
with their preſent ſtate, h forth as the morning, fair as the moon, 


clear as the ſun, and terrible as an army with baviners +. 


What then remains, but that ſo worchy a delign be vigo- 
rouſly executed; that we contribute to id, according to our 


ability ; and move others to contribute, according to our in- 


flacnce? The proteſtants of Ireland are doubtleſs moſt imme- 
diately concerned to exert themſelves. And yet the printed 
accounts from thence intimate, what elſe we ſhould be cauti- 


- ous of ſaying, that all perſons there have not been ſo bounti- 
ful as they ſhould. For ſome years, the main ſupport was 


from England. And ſince that, of the Iriſh ſubſcriptions, 
thoſe of the biſhops make towards one third ; and, together 
with thoſe of the clergy, near one half. Yet the utility is 
general; and the laity have a much more durable intereſt in 
their eſtates, than the clergy have in theirs; and a larger in- 
tereſt, even in moſt church eſtates, than church-men them- 
ſelves. It is not ſtrange however, if they judged, that theſe 
ought to ſtand foremoſt in the work; if they ſaw more difh- 
culties on the ſpot, than we here could diſcern at a diſtance ; 
and were held back; ſomewhat too long, by doubts of ſucceſs. 
Beſides, though the ſtated ſubſcriptions of that country are 
ſmaller, than might be expected; they far exceed ours: their 
preſents and legacies have riſen to no inconſiderable ſum ; and 
many, inſtead of money, have given lands. The original for- 
Fs ; mation 
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mation of the ſcheme too is altogether owing to the Iriſh : on 
them alſo hath lain th&enÞ# and labour of carrying it into 
execution; ſuperintending every ſchool, and conducting the 
whole machine, from the beginning to this day; without 
which, ever ſo great liberalities from us would have bee. 
thrown away, and ſunk entirely. 

Therefore, whilſt we remind them, that, both in conſcience 
and honour, they ſhould take on themſelves a due ſhare of 
what primarily belongs to them ; let us remember how much 
they have taken; and though we ſhould think it not enough; 
let us rather try to win upon our brethren by gentle repre- 
ſentations, and engaging examples of beneficence, than re- 
proach any of them unkindly ; and yet reſemble them 1n that 
deficiency, for which we blame them. Their eſteem and af- 
fection is well worth purchaſing at a much dearer rate; for 
we purchaſe conſequentially ſtrength and quiet to ourſelves, 
We were once in the ſame ſtate of blindneſs and bondage, that 
the poor wretches of that iſland are: let us expreſs our grati- 
tude to God for freeing us from it, by endeavouring to free them. 
We have been known to them chiefly hitherto by our victories 
and juſt ſeverities; let us now ſhow them our compaſſionate 
bounty; and thus acquaint them with the true genius of pro- 
teſtantiſm. We have been commonly traduced amongſt them, 
as deſtitute of religion; let us take this amiable method of 
confuting the imputation. We are wealthy; they are indi- 
gent; let us prove our wealth to them in the moſt reputable, 
the moſt uſeful manner. We ſend much of it continually to 
nations unrelated, ill affected to us, for things which do us no 
good, but harm: let us ſtrike off a few articles yearly from 
our vanity and luxury; employ the ſavings to advance genu- 
ine piety, loyalty and induſtry, in our ſiſter ifland ; and ſo be- 
nefit ourſelves and her at once. We of the clergy ought in 
all things to ſhow ourſelves patterns of good works * ; and ſurely 
then for the ſervice of religion, of the proteſtant religion, of 
a people ſo nearly allied to us. Amongſt our laity alſo, 21 
zhomſoever much is given, of him ſhall much be required it, on all 
fitting occaſions. And there ought to be in every man, though 
poſſeſſed only of moderate fortunes, a willing mind according to 
that he bath f. But however excuſable many ſuch may be; 

they 
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they who are ſprung from Ireland, certainly ought to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves in forwarding this charity ; their relation 
demands it of them. They, who have eſtates there, or in- 
comes of any ſort ariſing from thence, ſhould be liberal to it, 
beyond others, who have no ſuch connexions. For it 1s na- 
tural to be generous peculiarly in the place, from which their 
capacity of being generous proceeds, And the more their 
circumſtances and ſtations point out to them to reſide in that 
place ; if they do not, the more ample amends they ſhould 
make it ſome other way ; beſides that what is expended there 
to encourage labour and liberty, will ere long greatly 
increaſe the produce, the rent, the value of each perſon's 
lands. 

Theſe conſiderations are laid before you, ſolely for your 
cool reflexion in retirement. No advantage will be taken of 
any ſudden impreſſion, which they may poſſibly make now; 
or of the willingneſs to give, or ſhame to refuſe, that might 
accompany the ſocial meal, which 1s to follow our preſent aſ- 
ſembly. This is treating you with fingular delicacy and re- 
ſpect. Certainly it will not fail of moving you to the proper 
return, of ſuch voluntary deliberate donations, yearly or occa- 
ftonal, as beſt evidence a free heart. Where they will be re- 
ceived, is publicly advertiſed, 

But then, whilſt we join with our friends of that kingdom 
in what we can both do, we muſt rely on them abſolutely for 
what inſpectors alone can do. Much praife, we are ſenſible, 
they have merited on that account, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt. We can only exhort them, and we know they will 
fuffer the werd of exhortation, to abound more and more *: to re- 
examine frequently the plan, and ſee what may be cor- 
rected or improved in it; the management, and ſee what 
may inſenſibly have gone wrong, or been relaxed: to hear 
objections attentively and candidly, both from approvers and 
diſapprovers of the ſcheme ; for among the latter may be per- 
fons of conſequence and of value, though under the dominion 
of prejudices : to rectify or vindicate things, as the caſe re- 
quires z and not let their good be evil ſpoken of f, The choice of 
maſters and miſtreſſes for the ſchools is a moſt eſſential article 


of their truſt, Theſe ought never to be taken from motives 


: of 
* Heb. xili. 23. 1 Theſſ. iv 1, + Rom. xiv. 16. 
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of ſelf-intereſt, importunity, compaſſion, cheapneſs ; or any 
other, than a well-grounded perſuaſion, that they are qualifi- 
ed; by their ſerious and practical faith in the proteſtant reli. 
gion, their {kill and diligence, their ſpirit and temper, to teach 
the children, committed to them, their duty to God and the 
king, together with the means of getting an honeſt livelihood. 
For neither of theſe, without the other, will ſuffice. But as 
keeping them to work may be more for the private emolu- 
ment of the maſter or miftreſs, than principling them well ; 
and a failure in the former is more eaſily perceived; there 
mult be a cloſer watchfulneſs over the latter. Yet they are 
not to be taught an uncharitable vehemence againſt papiſts, 
like theirs againſt us; much leſs an imagination, that ſuch 
bitterneſs is religion enough; but a fervent affection for the 
doctrines and precepts of primitive Chriſtianity, with a con- 
ſcientious dread of making either of none fedt through the com- 
man dmiunts and traditions of men *, At the ſame time, whate- 
ver indulgence, whatever appearance, may exalt them, either 
in reality, or but in fancy, beyond their due rank, 1s to be 
prohibited moſt peremptorily. If knowledge of accounts, or 
even of writing, will tempt them to think they are above the 
meaneſt buſineſs; they had much better have little or none 
of it imparted to them. And in all reſpets they ſhould be 
brought up ſo, as will induce them to look upon their ſubſe- 


quent apprenticeſhip in the light of a preferment. 


For preſerving the inſtitution in this vigour, it will be ex- 
tremely material to keep a frequent correſpondence, entering 


into particulars, with the local committee of every ſchool ; to 


compare the management of one with another, diffuſe the no- 
tice of whatever good economy hath been any where intro- 
duced ; and recommend it to all, who can properly make tri- 
al of it. Once a prudent and experienced perſon was ſent to 
viſit a confiderable part of theſe foundations; to examine their 
fate, and propoſe diminutions of expences, improvements of 
their lands, uſeful regulations of various kinds T. Poſſibly a 
repetition of this practice, at moderata intervals, with a re- 
port to the committee at Dublin of what had appeared on the 
enquiry, might have more good conſequences, than can be at 
preſent diſtinctly foreſeen. ' N 

Vol. IV. C In 
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In putting the children out, it is of the utmoſt moment, 
that the perſons, who take them, be not only nominal proteſ- 
tants, but real Chriſtians. For indeed they had better turn 
papiſts again, than become ſuch profligates, as the exam- 
ples and common talk,' it may be feared, of ſome families 
would make them. They had better think wrong in ſeveral 
articles of religion, than ſcorn the whole ; and be ready to do 

' miſchief in particular points occaſionally, than in all conſtant- 
ly. But one would contrive moſt {tudiouſly to ſecure them 
from both; and for that purpoſe, if poſſible, not to place them 
with popiſh fellow-ſervants ; at leaſt without a mixture of o- 

N thers. And if thoſe who are intruſted with them, would but 

| have the goodneſs to beſtow ſome peculiar attention on their 

| moral and religious conduct, it might often prevent the loſs ' 

| is of all that had been done before ; and both they, and the reſt 


of their houſe, as well as the poor children, would be the bet- 
U ter for it. 
8 The prieſts, we are told, purſue them to the remoteſt cor- 
| „ ners of the iſland, in hopes of recovering them. Surely then 
| 1 we ſhould be as anxious to retain them. But above all, the 
| miniſters of their pariſhes ought to eye them without inter- 
miſſion ; inculcate upon them the moſt earneſt cautions not to 
| [ diſcredit their education; and engage them in the firmeſt pro- 
miſes, whenever they are attacked, either in point of doctrines 
5 or duties, to apply for help from them immediately. Our 
bt | adverſaries obtain and perpetuate their influence over their 
= people, by having much intercourſe with them, by letting 
| themſelves down to them. They are wiſe in their generation *. 
If we hope to be a match for them, we muſt imitate them. 
And then, as they a& thus, partly for their own private ends, 
and we can do it only out of kindneſs, we ſhall ſo far have the 
advantage. Not for this reaſon only, but for many more, 
l | miniſters ought to rehde in their pariſhes, and /exv ſpiritual © 
things where they reap carnal F, The Legiſlature ought firſt to 
„ make proviſion for reſidence in a ſufficient number of places, 
ik then to require it. And mere perſonal abode, with a legal 
1 performance of ſtated offices, ought by no means to be regard- 
1 ed as the ſubſtance of parochial duty. It is not a formal and 
1 indolent, much leſs a gay and voluptuous, but a ſelf-denying, 
1x condeſcending, pains-taking clergy, that will do good ; who 
| | are 


Luke xvi. 8. + 1 Cor. ix, 11. 
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are inſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon : who knowing the ter rors of 
the Lord, perſuade men t to avoid them; who loving his pro- 
miſes, invite men to partake of them. Now, if the laity would 
have ſuch paſtors as theſe, they muſt prefer and recommend 
ſuch, diſcountenancing others. And if they would have the 
labours of theſe effectual, they muſt permit them to have a 
due effect upon themſelves. Elſe our religion will be re- 
proached and blaſphemed for their ſakes ; which, would they 
obſerve its rules, we might hope to ſee honoured and embra- 
ced. For it is remarkable, that in thoſe counties of Ireland, 
where proteſtants are ſtricteſt, papiſts are feweſt. 

But then, if whilit we in England ſay theſe things to our 
neighbours over the water, we ſet them a pattern of doing the 
contrary ; if our laity are profane, if our clergy are ſupine ; 
we ſhall exhort them with an ill grace and ſmall ſucceſs. 
Therefore let us begin to amend, and there will be ſome pro- 
ſbect of their following. Or, if they begin, let us think it 
more honour to copy them in what is right, than to lead them 
in what is wrong. And God grant we may both conſider one 
anciher, to provoke unto loude and good works ; and fo much the more, 
as awe ſee the day appreaching t: too probably the day of nation- 
al calamity, unleſs we avert it by a ſpeedy reformation ; but 
certainly the day of death, and that awſul account, which every 


one ſhall give of himſelf to Gd. 


* 2 Tim. iv. 2. 7 2 Cor. v. 11. 4 Heb-x. 4, 25. l Rom. xiv. 14. 
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Fly Preached in the Pariſh Church of St Mary, Lambeth, - 
af | | November 3. 1589. 


| Johx xvi. 2, 3. 
| . They ſhall put you out of the ſynagogues : yea, the time cometh, that 
whoſoever killeth you, will think that he doth God ſervice. 


b, And theſe things will they do unto you, becauſe they have not known 
| i the Father, nor me. | 1 =, | | 
1 

7 HE various evils of human life are, all of them, juſt mat- 
. ter of ſerious and melancholy conſideration; but each in 


| its due proportion and degree. Such of them, as flow of ne- 
| ceſſity from that order of things, which providence eſtabliſhed 
| | in conſequence of man's original tranſgreſſion, are undoubted- 
1 ly very heavy and aflitiug: labour, pain, ſickneſs, death; 
11 whether befalling us, or our friends. But a great alleviation 
of them is, that God inflicts them on us, not man; and uſes 
| them to ſerve excellent purpoſes, of teaching us reſignation to 
himſelf, and compaſſion to each other; of weaning us from 
. this world, and exciting in our hearts earneſt deſires of a bet- 
| 5 ter. So that theſe calamities, being a wholeſome, though 
rough, exerciſe of our virtue and piety, may be conſidered, in 
this view, with comfort enough. But ſuch as proceed from 
| jj our own mutual injuries, though even theſe 2work together for 
1 good to them that love God“, are a ground for much deeper 
| concern ; for here is guilt, as well as ſuffering : Mankind not 
only multiplying preſent torments, very needleſsly, one to a- 
1 nother, but treaſuring up future and eternal oncs to them- 
i e „ ſelves; 
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ſelves; defeating, as far as creatures are able, the gracious 
deſigns of the Creator of all; and turning his world into the 
very contrary of what he intended it ſhould be. - 

Well might one have hoped, that our natural principles of 
humanity, at leaſt of religion, would have fo far reſtrained us, 
that evils of this kind, if they exiſted at all, ſhould not be fre- 
quent, or extreme. But early and general exyerience hath 
too fully confuted ſuch imaginations. However, when reve- 
lation came in to the aid of reaſon, giving ſo much clearer no- 
tice of our duty, and ſtronger motives to it; one ſhould firm- 
ly have expected, that the voice of God, ſpeaking expreſsly 
from heaven, muſt have produced a general and a laſting re- 
formation. But, inſtead of this, a new gloom ariſes from 
hence, to make our view ſtill more diſcouraging. We ſee re- 
vealed religion, as well as natural, profeſſedly ſcorned by 
niany, and ſeriouſly regarded by very few. Yet, though it 
hath but little influence, were all that influence good, there 
would ſtill be ſome joy. But to have the very /iz/!, which is 
in us, become darkneſs * ; and what was calculated, beyond all 
things, to make us good aud happy, perverted to make us 
wicked and miſerable, this completes the ſorrow. 

Fet ſo it is: The gold ijelf is become dim ; the moſi fine gold is 
changed +. The piety of the patriarchal ages degenerated 
very early into pernicious 1dolatries, full of rites impure and 
barbarous. And no ſooner almoſt were the Jews reformed 
effectually from the worſhip of falſe gods, than their zeal for 
the true one became ſo by degrees, ſo blind and fierce, that 
the condition of many of them might ſeem not to be extreme. 
ly altered for the better. Towards the heathen, «nd one ano- 
ther, indeed, their bitterneſs might uſually defend itſelf by the 
plea of antecedent provocation; but their treatment of Chri- 
ſtianity, when it appeared, was void of all excuſe. That per- 
fectly benevolent doctrine, recommended to them by every 
inſtance of unmixed goodneſs attending its delivery, if it had 
not charms enough to attract their love, had ſurely nothing to 
excite their hatred. Yet ſuch was the turn of this perverſe 
nation, that even their own Meſſiah, /e hope of {/rae: t, con- 
tradicting their favourite ſcheme, of devoutly indulging their 
luſts, and piouſly tyrannizing over the reſt of the world; they 
25 = | crucified 
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crucified him, and purſued his followers, with that inhuman 
bigotry, which, in the words of the text, he ſoretold they 
would. 

Nor did this wicked ſpirit actuate them alone: but the 
keathens alſo, who had borne, for the moſt part, very patient- 
ly, with the infinite variety of one another's gods; who had 
long borne with the Jewiſh religion, as oppoſite to all their 
own as could be; yet perſecuted the Chriſtians with a molt 
barbarous rage, for three hundred years ; till at length, tri- 
umphing over cruelty with mere patience and 1nnocence, 
it gradually became the eſtabliſhed belief of the Roman em- 
pire. | 
And then, at leaſt, would a compaſhonate ſpeQator of the 
courſe of this world, tired out with the fins and miſeries of 
it, have ſurely thought, the time muſt be come now, to % up 
Lis head *, and rejoice in the happy change. For who could 
poſſibly imagine, that the profeſſors of ſo merciful a religion, 
eſpecially after experiencing ſo long the evil of perſecution 
themſelves, would ever be brought to exerciſe it on their own 
brethren. But how then ſhould the ſcriptures be fulfilled, thus 
it muſt be +? The wiſdom of God foreſaw and foretold, what 
could not but ſeem to the firſt diſciples very incredible in it- 
felf, that, by quick degrees, their ſucceſſors would bring into 
the Chriſtian church almoſt all the corruptions, which they 
had heard their maſter condemn in the Jewiſh : human addi- 
tions to the law of God; human traditions, that made it 
of no effeft | ; diſhoneſt zeal to gain proſelytes; implacable re- 
ſentment againſt all who differed from them. 

Too ſoon, and too wide, did theſe offences ſpread among the 
profeſſed followers of Chriſt: and would God any part of 
them were quite innocent, that ever had the power of being 
guilty. But unſpeakably the deepeſt, root did this evil take 
in the See of Rome: which began ſurprizingly early to ve- 
rify of itſelf one part of our Saviour's words, by putting out of 
the ſynagogue, excommunicating, or at leaſt attempting to ex- 
communicate, without cauſe, the churches of Afia, in the con- 
troverſy of Eaſter; and employed aiterwards, at ſome times 
the dignity of the imperial feat, at others the reverence cf a 
principal apoſtolic foundation, to obtain continually freſh ac, 
| ceſſions 


* Luke XXl, 28. T Matth, xxvi. 54. ＋ Matth. XY» 6. Mark vii. 13. 
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ceſſions of power; till at length a biſhop of that See, in the 
ſeventh century *, aſſumed the title, which his almoſt imme. 
diate predeceſſor + had declared to be a mark of antichriſt ; 
that of the univerſal paſtor of Chriſt's church. And his ſuc- 
ceſlors took effectual care, that it ſhould be fed with ſuch 
doctrines moſt diligently, as were moſt ſubſervient to their 
wicked deſigns. All, who oppoſed any of their novelties, but 
eſpecially any new claim of authority, they, proſecuted with 
infinitely greater vehemence, than if guilty of the groſſeſt im- 
moralittes : and not only ſubjected them to the utmoſt rigour 
of ſpiritual cenſures, but to the heavieſt temporal penalties 
that they could; and at length to death itſelf, 

Even over princes, in proceſs of time, was this unwarrant- 
able dominion extended: and having often been exerciſed in 
fact, was in the laſt place openly aſſerted, as a juſt right. For 
the fourth council of Lateran, held in the year 1215, and pre- 
tended to be a general, and therefore infallible one, after be- 
ginning with a Creed, of which tranſubſtantiation, then firſt 
_ eſtabliſhed, made a part; proceeds, in the third canon, to de- 
cree, “ that all the deniers of that, or any other of the [pre- 
* tended] Catholic doctrines, be excommunicated by the ſe- 
* cular arm: that all, who are ſuſpected, unleſs they clear 
< themſelves within a year, be deemed heretics ; and that all 
* civil powers, of what rank ſoever, be admoniſhed, and, if 
need require, compelled by eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to ſwear, 
that they will extirpate all heretics out of their territories ; 
* and if any of them refuſes it, that he alſo be excommunica- 
* ted; and if he give not ſatisfaction within a year, the Pope 
* ſhall declare his ſubjects to be free from their oath of fide- 
* lity, and give his dominions to catholics ; who, driving he- 
* reſy out of them, may poſſeſs them without contradiction, 
* and preſerve them in the'purity of the faith.” Theſe are 
the words of that canon. Nay further ſtill ; the ſame coun- 
eil gives to all, who, taking upon them the badge of the croſs, 
ſhall fight againſt heretics, the ſame ſpiritual privileges and 
indulgences, as if they fought againſt infidels. For making 
war on the latter, merely for the ſake of religion, though a 
moſt unchriſtian employment, they had already, for ſelfiſh 
ends, taught to be meritorious. And having now raiſed fight- 

ing 
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ing againſt the former to the ſame degree of merit, they ſoon” 
effected the deſtruction, not only of the Albigenſes, a very 


blameable ſect, but of the poor Waldenſes likewiſe, much bet- 


ter believers than themſelves ; thus fulfilling the ſecond part 
of Chriſt's prediction, Yea, the time cometh, that whoſoever killeth 
you, will think, that he doth God ſervice, 

After theſe beginnings, the inſtances, that followed, of Po- 
piſh uſurpation, treachery, and cruelty, in every nation in Eu- 
rope, every nation upon earth, in which popery hath got foot- 
ing, have been ſo numerous, that the time would fail me even 
to name them: and therefore I ſhall confine myſelf to a gene- 
ral mention of ſuch as have happened in a country, which, 
God be thanked, hath felt much & ſs of them, than many o- 
thers; I mean our own. And this I thall do without bitter- 
neſs, far from exaggerating any one act, or dwelling with the 
leaſt pleaſure on things ſo diſhonourable to the Chriſtian pro- 
feſſion; and much too mournful to be remembered, if it were 
ſafe to ſorget chem. 

No ſooner * had King Henry the Eighth been declared, what 
he undoubted! was, the ſupreme head of the clergy, as well 
as laity, in his own kingdom; but though he had meddled 
with no one point of the Romiſh doctrine beſides ; nay, was 
ſo far irom being a proteſtant, that all his life long he burnt 
others for being ſo; yet Pope Paul the Third pronounced 
him, by a bull, to have forfeited his crown, required all his 
ſubjects to revolt from him; and all Chriſtian kings to make 
war upon him. And in fact this produced ſome dangerous 
inſurrectioas, both in his reign, and that of his ſon Edward 
the ixth; under whom no papiſt was put to death on account 
of reli igion, excepting ſuch as rebelled on account of it. How 
deſtructive to proteſtants the ſhort reign of lus ſiſter, Queen 
Mary, was, notwithſtanding their raiſing her to the throne, 
and notwithitanding her ſolemn promiſes to them, we all know. 
Yet, in the firſt ten years of her ſucceſſor, Queen Elizabeth, 
not one papiſt, not one of the perſecutors, ſuffered ; but all 
enjoyed guietly the private exerciſe of their own worſhip. 
Indeed almoſt all of them conformed publicly to the eſtabliſh- 

| ed 


*The ſollowing facts are chiefly taken from Foulis's hiſtory of Romiſh 
Treaſons, fol. 1673, a diſcourſe concerning the original of the Powder Plot, 
4ato, 1674, and a book intitied, The Gunpowder Nen republiſhed, with a 
preface, by Biſhop Barlow, 8Y0, 1679. 
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ed church; till, in her eleventh year, Pope Pius the Fifth 
forbad it; and finding his ſecret deſigns ineffectual, command- 
ed, by a bull, the whole nation to rebel againſt her; and des 
nounced a curſe againſt all, that ſhould obey her; which order 
of his a daring traitor publiſhed 1 in the city of London; and 
receiving for it the reward, which he deſerved, is the firſt 
*martyr, of whom the Romaniſts have to boaſt in her reign 
for a real martyr they account him. And the famous Thus 
anus, a French hiſtorian of their own communion, having cal. 
led this man's deed a raſh action; even ſo gentle a cenſure 
was ordered by the court of Rome to be ftruck out of his 
book. | 

Immediately after this; they began to ſeparate from the 
church, and rebel againſt the ſtate: and though very unſuc- 
ceſsful, yet held themſelves bound by the Pope's anathema to 
rebel on ; till his ſucceſſor, Gregory the Thirteenth, pitying | 
the dangers, to which they had expoſed themſelves, for ten 
years together, gave them at length a permiſſion in form to 
be quiet; provided it were no longer, than till the aboye-men- 
tioned bull could be openly executed. In the mean while, a- 
nother method was taken, of private attempts to murder the 
Queen. Many ſuch there were; and almoſt all of them eneoura- 
ged by the confeſſors of the wretches, who engaged in them: 
particularly by thoſe of that new invented order, which hath pro- 
fanely diſtinguiſhed, by the name of the meek and holy Jesvs, 
themoſt bloody and faithleſs combination of men, whom the ſun 
ever beheld; among whoſe fundamental conſtitutions it is, that 
whatever their ſuperior commands, they ſhall always think 
lawful ; and ronouncing blindly their own judgment, receive 
the word, that comes out of his mouth, as that of Chriſt him- 
ſelf. This is that ſociety, which one of themſelves, Father 
Campian, in a letter to Queen Elizabeth's council, declares; 
have entered into a covenant, to deſtroy, by all methods they 
dan, all heretic princes ; in which, he ſays, they will perſiſt, 
fo long as one of them remains in being. And this man alſo, 
being executed here fot treaſon, is 3 by his brethren a 
martyr. _ 
No wondler, if in ſuch a ſtate of things, at length ſevere laws 
were made. None ſuch had been made in the firſt twelve 
years of the Quetn's reign : non, was it capital for prieſts to 
Be in England, till the tw enty-ſeventh : when the better ſort, 
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even of themſelves, acknowledged the treaſons of the reſt to 
have deſerved it. After this, freſh attempts followed ; the 
Spaniſh invaſion, and the Iriſh rebellion, both excited and bleſ- 
ſed by the Pope: beſides endeavours to raiſe inſurrections 
here; in which Garnet, the ſuperior of the Engliſh Jeſuits, 


vas deeply concerned: to whom, as. himſelf owned, orders were 


ſent by the Pope, forbidding all Catholics to admit any perſon 
for King, on the Queen's death, however near in blood, unleſs 


| he would ſwear to promote their cauſe to the utmoſt of his 


power. But failing of ſucceſs, he procured a pardon from 
King James for all his paſt treaſons, and then immediately 
proceeded to commit new ones. | 

For in the firſt year of that monarch's reign was the exe. 
crable deſign of this day formed, though accidents deferred its 
execution. He, in the mean time, permitted no ſeverity a- 
gainſt papiſts, excepting two prieſts who ſuffered for a trea- 
ſonable plot; ſpoke favourably of them to his Parliament, ho- 
noured ſeveral of them with acceſs to his perſon, with knight- 
hood; with regards, that made ſome of his proteſtant ſubjects 
jealous. Vet did not all this hinder the conſpirators from 
purſuing ſteadily the moſt ſhocking deſign, that ever entered 
into the heart of man. A ſmall ſcruple indeed ſome of them 
had ; that a few of their own communion muſt have died with 
the reſt. But this was ſoon removed by their confeſſors; and 
the holy ſacrament made the bond of ſo horrid an impiety. 
Meaſures were concerted for an inſurrection at home, for an 
invaſion from abroad to ſupport it : Prayers offered up, both 
here and at Rome, for the ſucceſs of their enterprize; which 
a good providence diſcovered, but a few hours befaxe it was to 
have been executed. Then they broke out into a deſperate 


attempt of an open rebellion, in which ſome of them periſhed; 


ſome, that were taken, gloried in their deſign to the laſt ; o- 


thers indeed condemned themſelves ; and a great part of their 


communion condemn them now, as 1s the uſual fate of unſuc- 
ceſsful treaſons. Yet Garnet, who was executed for it, and own- 
ed himſelf privy to it, paſſes amongſt them for a ſaint and mar- 
tyr. Teſmond, another Jeſuit concerned in it, eſcaping toRome, 


was made Penitentiary to the Pope; who himſelf, as one of 
the ſame order affirms, was acquainted with the deſign, and 


Had proper bulls ready to iſſue on the ſucceſs of it, 
| | Aftex 
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After this diſcovery, alarming as it was, the moſt moderate 
counſels were taken; and an oath formed, to diſtinguiſh the 
better ſort of them from the reſt; in which they were only to 
engage, that notwithſtanding any bull or diſpenſation from the 
Pope, they would bear true faith and allegiance to the King. 
Many amongſt them took this; but immediately what they 
had done was condemned at Rome: Blackwell, their Arch- 
prieſt here, was deprived of his dignity, for being one of them; 
and all catholics were commanded abſolutely to ſuffer death, 
if need were, rather than take the oath. 

In the reign of King Charles the Firſt, the ſame prohibi- 
tion was repeated: and the Jriſh maſſacre of ſo many thou- 
ſand proteſtants, in cold blood, gave a new proof of popith 
treachery and inhumanity. With a very kill grace did they 
pretend, after this, to diſtinguiih themſelves for good ſubjects 
in the two next reigns : when to paſs over the popiſh plot in 
the former, the conduct of the latter too fully ſhowed, at what 
point all this boaſted loyalty was aimed. They had pervert- 
cd that unhappy prince, King James the Second, to 2n enthu- 
faſtic zeal for their faith, and of conſequence for reſtoring it 
kere. In vain did he tak: the moſt ſolemn oaths to maintain 
our religion and liberties. He could not prevail on himſelf 
to put on the appearance of keeping them, even for a few, 
years: but invaded the whole conſtitution with ſuch haſty 
Reps to its ruin, that our fathers beheld popery ruſhing in- 
ſtantly upon them, armed with all the terrors of arbitrary pow- 
er; and, beſides the ancient inſtances of its barbarity, they 
kad a dreadful freſh one juſt before their eyes, in the miſera- 
ble baniſhment of their brethren, the French proteſtants, con- 
trary to all faith, to all pity. But, juſt when every thing, 
which they feared, was beginning to fall on them in Ireland; 
then it pleaſed God to endear to us a ſecond time this day, by 
the landing of our great deliverer; who ſucceeded to the 
throne, left vacant ; and from whom 1s derived to us, we 
hope, a perpetual ſecurity in our preſent happy eſtabliſh- 
ment. 

Moved by this recital of the dreadful evils, which religious 
intolerance hath committed and attempted; ſome perhaps may 
accuſe religion itſelf, as hurtful to ſociety. And undoubted- 
ly falſe notions of it may be detrimental, and ſometimes even 
pernicious, But ſo many falſe notions of parental affection, 

2 conjugal 
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1 1 conjugal tenderneſs, gratitude, every motive to action. Yet 
1 mtmmis was never thought an argument againſt the principles 
themſelves. And if any thing be fitted to do good and no 
harm on earth, true religion certainly is. Natural religion is 
} univerſally acknowledged to be mild and humane. Chriſtian- 
„ ity indeed ſome have done their utmoſt to pervert, But let 
either the bittereſt zealot, or the moſt bigotted infidel, ſhow, 
if if they can, one inſtauce, in which the goſyel gives the leaſt 
; pretence for pious cruelty, ' Every where. it breathes mild- 
neſs, patience, forbearancè: enjoins Chriſtians, of ever ſo dif- 
= - ferent opinions, to receive one another in mutual charity: and 
115 even, of thoſe who are no Chriſtians, it permits us not to 
1 judge hardly; much leſs to uſe them unmercifully. If then 
in ome, who profeſs this faith, will act in defiance to it, let them 
bi bear their condemnation. But to charge their guilt on 'Chriſ- 
| tianity, would be like cenſuring the legal conftitution of any 
* government, becauſe they, who rebel againſt it, behave unjuſ- 
iis fiftably. ' For indeed the ſpirit of perſecution is rebellion a- 
15 gainſt Chriſt, under pretence of a commiſſion from him: it is 
if the Man of Sin, fitting as God in the temple of God“, And where 
it is not deſigned impiety, it is the groſſeſt ignorance, both of 
the attributes of our Maker, and the precepts. of our Redeem. 
er, as the words of the text expreſsly declare: Theſe things 
- avill they do unto you, becauſe they have net known the Father, nor 
me. And the remedy for this evil 1s, not caſting off the re- 
gard, which we owe to God, but eſtabliſhing juſt and worthy 
notions of his ſervice in the minds of men: which, in propor- 
tion as they prevail, will baniſh enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition 
from off the earth: whereas, if true religion be once loſt, e- 
very abſutd opinion, as well as miſchievous practice, may 
Fpring up in its ſtead. If atheiſm could take place, it muſt 
vifibly be the ruin of ſociety. But it cannot. There is an 
irreſiſtible bent in the human mind to reverence an invilible 
power :- and if men are not directed to do it in a right man- 
| ner, they will do it in a wrong. Therefore the certain con- 
if | ſequence of abandoning true piety, is becoming a prey to falſe. 
| 1 And accordingly the emiſſaries of the Church of Rome have 
| | never been either more active, or more ſucceſsful, than ſince 
| 14 the owes 9 en of e and indifference to re- 
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ligion, amongſt us, have given them ſo unguarded an opening 
for the re-eſtabliſhing their ancient dominion. 

Still how unjuſt ſoever it may be to think hardly of Chri- 
ſtianity on their account, yet at leaſt theſe corrupters of it, 
perhaps we may think, cannot well be abhorred too much, or 
treated too ſeverely. But God forbid, that we ſhould i imitate, 
however provoked, what we condemn ; or charge on every 
particutar papiſt, what we cannot but charge on popery in 
general, Many of them doubtleſs are well-mcaning perſons, 
from whom both the principles, and the practices above men- 
tioned, are concealed, as much as ever they can, by artful 
guides, or bold denials; and who think in their conſcien- 
ces, that nothing ſhould induce them to commit the crimes, 
of which their forefathers have been accuſed. Vet notwith- 
ſtanding, were that authority, in which they profeſs an im- 
plicit faith, to command their aſſiſtance in ever ſo wicked an 
enterprize, at a critical juncture; on what grounds the moſt 
unwilling of them all could refuſe, one doth not ſee. In the 
mean while indeed they may be much better perſons, than 
their religion, did they know the depths of it, would allow 
them to be. And even amongſt the worſt of them, great num 
bers may be entitled to our Saviour's plea for his crucifiers ; 
Father, forgive them : for they know not what they do*, But 
ſuch ignorant zeal, though it alleviates their guilt, increaſes 
the danger from them: and they muſt allow communities of 
a different faith, to defend themſelves againſt that Danger 
man watchfully. _ 

' Ours hath done it by penal ſtatutes, terrible in appear- 
ance, but extorted by the neceſſity of the times; and ſo en. 
tirely ſuſpended, as that neceſſity leſſened, that they, who 
| have every where broke through all laws, divine and human, 
to deſtroy the proteſtant religion, without ſparing it in a ſin- 
gle inſtance, where they could ſuppreſs it with ſafety, have 
long enjoyed unmoleſted the exerciſe of their own, notwith- 
ſtanding ſo many legal proviſions to the contrary, notwith- 
ſtanding their numerous attempts againſt former government, 
notwithſtanding their general refuſal to own and give ſecuri- 
ty to the preſent. God forbid, that we ſhould envy them this 
jadulgence 3 ; God grant, they may learn to unitate our mild- 
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neſs! Of that indeed there is little hope. Vet ſtill let us con- 
tinũe to act, as Chriſtians ought; and add to the public leni- 
ty of our ſuperiors, every prudent inſtance of Kind behaviour 


in private life; never indeed affecting or entering into dan-" 


gerous intimacies with them, but never giving needleſs pro- 
vocation, even to the worſt ; much lefs grieving the better- 
minded, by upbraiding remembrances of paft things. Let us 
in every other reſpe& abſolutely forget all, that they have 
done or attempted ; only not forget due thankfulneſs to God, 
that they have not ſucceeded hitherto ; 'and due precaution 
that they may not ſucceed hereafter ; either by open force, 
or ſuch private arts of increaſing the number of their proſe- 
lytes, as may enable them to uſe force when they will. For 
the ſpirit of that church, though ſtudiouſly concealed, is ſtill 
the ſame. Not one of the vileſt actions, done to ſerve it, 
have they ever by public authority condemned, liberal as they 
are of condemnations in other caſes ; not one of the moſt ex- 
travagant claims, made in favour of it, have they ever diſ- 
owned. And they cannot diſown with common modeſty, 
though they force themſelves to do it ſometimes, that they 
hold all promiſes and oaths to be void, which they make to 
the prejudice of their religion or church : for it is the expreſs 
language of their infallible guides, their Popes and their coun- 
cils. It is very true, their practices of late have not been ſo 
enormous, as formerly : the temper of mankind is milder ; 
their influences on the princes of the earth 1s leſs ; and they 
have the wiſdom not fo threaten, while they cannot ſtrike.. 
But remember, our days have known the bloody executions 
of Thorn, and the mercileſs baniſhments of Saltzburg ; the in- 
quiſition of Spain ſubſiſts in its full force; the impriſonments, 
the confiſcations, the enſlaving, the murdering of our proteſt- 
ant brethren in France, have been revived within theſe few 
years with the bittereſt fury, though entirely unprovoked. 
And if we will truſt thoſe, who continue to ſhow, by ſuch 
marks, what they are; our folly will deſerve every thing, 
which we can ſuffer. ; 

Now what have we to ſecure us from all the errors, and 
all the cruelties, of this moſt corrupt and tyrannical church ? 
Not one thing, under God, but the ſupport of the govern. 
ment, which we now enjoy ; and have ſeen attacked by a for- 


midable 
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midable rebellion, in favour of a bigotted member of that 
communion. How then ſhall we ſupport, and ſtrengthen ef- 
fectually, an eſtabliſhment, ſo eſſential to our happineſs? By 
hearty and active loyalty, honeſt. and diſintereſted public ſpi- 
rit, firm and friendly union ; but above all, by ſerious repent- 
ance, and amendment of our ways, with feryent prayers to 
the great diſpoſer of all things for his protection. And may 
it pleaſe him to deliver us, in time to come, as, bleſſed be his 
name, he hath in time paſt; not for our righteouſneſs, but for 
his own mercies ſake; to break the power of the ungodly and ma- 
liciaus ; aboliſh perſecution, tyranny and injuſtice, amongft 
men; and graciouſly haſten the promiſed time, when % wolf 
ſhall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie down with the hid : 
when none ſhall hurt or deſtroy in all his holy mountain; for the 


earth ſhall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the SeaÞ. 
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Preached in the Pariſh Church of St Mary; Lambeth, 
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Tr. ni. t, . 
Put them in mind to be ſulject to principalities and powers, to obey 
magiſirates; to be ready to every good work : 
To ſpeak evil of no man; to be no brawlers, but gentle ; ſhowing all 
meekneſs unto all men. 


HIS is the firſt anniverſary of the day, on which we loſt, 
very unexpectedly, a ſovereign, under whoſe juſt and 
mild and prudent adminiſtration we had lived, in freedom, 
ſafety and plenty, above thirty-three years. The mercy of 
Providence, unworthy as we are of it, hath filled his place 
with a moſt pious and gracious, amiable and reſpectable prince; 
who hath hitherto given us cauſe to hope, from his govern- 
ment, for every thing that we can wiſh. Our joint thankſ- 
givings have juſt now, with the greateſt reaſon, been offered 
up to God for ſo important a bleſſing ; together with our ear- 
neſt prayers, which indeed we repeat as often as we aſſemble 
here, for his long life and proſperity. But the moſt accepta- 
ble expreſſion of our gratitude will be, to perform, every one. 
of us, diligently the ſeveral duties of loyal ſubjects, that be- 
long to our reſpective ſtations. And theſe the paſſage of 
ſcripture, which I have read to you, comprehends ſo fully, 
and ranges them in ſo natural an order, that explaining and 
enforcing the precepts of it, as they lie there, will give 
a ſufficient view of all that is incumbent on us in this man- 
ner. 


* 


Put 
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Put them in mind to be ſubject to principalities and powers, to o- 
ey magiſtrates. Theſe phraſes have the ſame meaning: only 
the yariety of them ſerves to ſet forth the obligation the more 
completely, and preſs it the more carneſtly : as indeed there 
are few, that deſerve a greater regard. 

Human kind, from early ages, have lived colleQed into Jarge 
numbers : and our nature and circumſtances plainly require, 
that we ſhould. We experience an inward propenſion to aſ- 
ſemble and unite: and are by the faculty of ſpeech peculiarly 
qualified for it. We have many affections, and the ſeeds of 
many virtues, planted in us; which a more ſolitary life would 
give us very little room td exerciſe or cultivate : and many 
wants and neceſſities belong to our condition, which. nothing 
can tolerably well ſupply, but an extenſive intercourſe of man 
with man. We cannot therefore either improve or enjoy our- 
ſelves, as God deſigned, but in ſociety : and ſociety cannot 
ſubſiſt, without a due ſubordination of one part of it to ano- 
ther; that is, without government and obedience. , The ap- 
petites,. the paſſions, the caprices of men, would be always; 
leading them to diſquiet their neighbours, if they, were not: 
reſtrained by authority. And a public direction is further 
neceſſary, both for defence againſt external dangers, and for 
eſtabliſhing inward order in the community. For even the 
beſt meant endeavours of each particular, for the general be- 
nefit, would be almoſt always ineffectual, and often prejudi- 
cial, unleſs they were conducted by the general wiſdom. Then 
defides, the civil power is eminently uſeful, by the ſanctions 
of its laws, to what concerns us yet more nearly, the reforma- 
tion of our morals, and bettering our tempers. For though 
rewards and puniſhments have no immediate efficacy to make 
a change within: yet regulating our behaviour will oi courſe 
by degrees contribute to mend our hearts. Human laws in- 
deed cannot extend to all our a&ions : but to many of the moſt. 
material they can: putting it out of men's power to do the e- 
vil, which elſe they would, or ſtopping them ſhort before they 
are gone far: /aving' ſome by fear“, making others wiſe by 
experience, extirpating the incorrigible ; and obliging every 
one to ſet all around him a pattern of innocent and regular li- 


ving. But then laſtly, as a right belief in God, and his vas 
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rious diſpenſations towards men, promotes, beyond all things, 
both the virtue and the happineſs of mankind; another chief 
advantage of good government is, that whereas without it, 
moſt men would either through ignorance be deſtitute of re- 
ligious prin-iples, or by their own folly, or the fraud of o- 
thers, led into abſurd and pernicious ones; it kindly makes 
proviſion for them of a rational method of inſtruction and wor- 
ſhip; not obtruding it on them by force, but propoſing and 
recommending it, which will always ſuffice ; and thus they 
are guarded, at once, from the dreadful evils both of impiety 
and ſuperſtition ; and carefully taught to diſcharge the duties, 
and bear the afflictions, of human life. 

Government therefore being ſo powerfully conducive to the 
attainment of theſe moſt valuable ends, which doubtleſs our 
Maker deſigned to be attained, the eſtabliſhment of it in the 
world ought conſequently to be regarded, as a moſt important 


law of God and nature, directly flowing from the conſtitution 
of things. And what reaſon teaches, revelation expreſsly 


confirms ; declaring, that the civil power is the ordinance of 
God; and they, who exerciſe it, hit niniſlers of good to men: 
from which premiſes the Apoſtle's concluſion in the ſame 
place is undeniable ; wwherefore ye muſt needs be ſubject, not only 
or wrath, but alſo for conſcience ſabe f. Whoever then refuſes 
due ſubmiſſion to the authority, which Providence hath pla- 
eed him peaceably under; though we ought to judge of him 
as charitably as with reaſon we can, if he pleads conſcience 
for it; is, at leaſt undeſignedly, guilty of diſobeying the ap- 
pointment of Heaven, in a matter of the utmoſt conſequence 
to the good of mankind. I do not, by this, enjoin obedience 
to whatever power may ſtart up, and maintain itſelf, in times 
of public 8 for a while, by the ſword ; but to ſuch 
ly and quietly ſettled, and acknowledged by the 

general conſent of the community. Our duty becomes ſuch, 
in this caſe, only for the ſake of our common good. And 
thereſore, not they who think they ought, and ſay they would 
protect us, but they who can and do, are to be owned and o- 
beyed. The nature of the thing, and the frequent viciſſitudes 
of human affairs, requires abſolutely, that this be the rule ; 
and all the world have ever admitted it, excepting a handful 
of 
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of perſons in our own age and country ; who undoubtedly 
deſerve both pity and eſteem, ſo far as they go upon princi. 
ple ; but whoſe notions, were they to ſpread, would produce 
inextricable confuſion throughout the earth. 

And very happily ſcripture is as clear in this point, as rea- 
ſon. There is no power, ſaith St Paul, but of God: the pravers 
that be, the ſeveral governments actually ſubſiſting in each na- 
tion, are ordained of God. Whoſoever therefore reſiſteth the power, 
reſiteth the ordinances of Gd“. Again, St Peter directs all 
Chriſtians to /ubmit themſelves to every ordinance of man, every 
human eſtabliſhment, for the Lord's ſake : for Jo is the Twill of 
God f. And accordingly they did ſo from the beginning of 
the goſpel ; and amidſt as many uſurpations and bad titles, in 
the Roman empire, as the hiſtory of any nation hath ever re- 
corded, followed no other maxim, than that of obeying faith- 
fully the authorjty, to which the Wiſdom of Heaven, ſuper- 
intending all things, from time to time ſubjected them. But 
when perſons have owned a government, not only by recei- 
ving and claiming the benefits of it, but by taking ſolemn oaths 
to it, and joining in public prayers for its preſervation : one 
or both of which I preſume we have all done, theſe additional 
ties render diſloyalty afterwards, groſs perfidy and abandoned 
profligateneſs. 

Me cannot then reaſonably doubt, to whom our ſubmiſſion 
is due; and we can ſeldom, if ever, doubt, at leaſt in any 
point that will affect our practice, how far it is to be carried. 
If our ſuperiors command us to do any thing, which we cannot 
lawfully, we ought to obey God rather than ment. But other- 
wiſe we are to act as they require us; and if they treat us 
hardly, or manage the concerns of the nation wrongly, we are 
to bear it with patience. For conſider ; the affairs of govern- 
ment are always numerous and difficult ; ſometimes uncom- 
monly intangled and perplexed. They, who manage them, are 
liable to the ſame miſtakes, ſubject to the ſame paſſions, and 
expoſed to more temptations, than other men. Therefore not 
only miſcarriages and ill accidents will happen; but neglects 
and failures, partialities and grievances, muſt be expected in 
the behaviour of public perſons, as well as private. And 
| whoever will not fit down contented under ſome things of this 
| E 2 | ſort, 
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ſort, reſol ves in effect never to be contented at all, and 45. 
mands a perfection from others, to which he cannot pretend 
himſelf. But then further, as there will be always ſomething 
gmiſs in political conduct, fo there will always, either through 
{ll defign or 1gnorance or inconſiderateneſs, be fault ſound with 
actions that deſerve it not; or the blame laid where it ſhould 
not. And though miſmanagements ought certainly to be rec- 
| tified, when they can by lawful and prudent methods; and 
1 they who attempt this are intitled both to candid interpreta- 
| tion, and in cafes of moment, to affiftance, from others: yet 
they ſhonld examine themſelves very ſtrictly, and all who are 
concerned ſhould examine with care, not only whether they 
deſign well, bnt whether they conſider impartially, and judge 
| rightly ; whether they uſe allowable means to attain their 1- 
in magined good ends; and whether, on the whole, they are not 
more likely to do harm, than ſervice. 

But ſuppoſing oppoſition made with all theſe precautions, 
which it ſeldom is; and yet made ineffeQtually ; if the point 
Fi be of any great conſequence, without queſtion it is very un- 
. happy. Vet ſtill, having recourſe to violent meaſures would 
ö bring on ſo many obvious mifchiefs, and for the moſt part 
Tuch multitudes of unforeſeen ones too, with ſo much uncer- 
tainty of making things better, and ſo dreadful a chance of 

i making them one way or another worſe, that every wiſe 93 
| | well as good man, if the caſe be in any degree tolerable, will 
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much rather chuſe, to wait for a remedy from the provi- 
dence of Ges, than nk of apply: ing ane ones of his 
own. 
There is indeed a \ roſibility, which, but for a DRE caſe 
which was our own, it would ſcarce be proper to mention, 
that government may be ſo entirely perverted from its origi- 
nal deſign, by ſome who ſhare in it; ſuch exorbitant powers 
uſurped, and fo deſtructive an uſe made of them, that the du- 
ty of obedience muſt give way to that of ſelf-preſervation. 
But this can be only when the neceſſity is extreme} and the 
evil inſupportable; the danger of it imminent, and by every 
other way unavoidable ; the relief confeſſedly real, and vi- 
fibly within reach. Such were the circumſtances of our fa- 
thers at the Revolution. But perſons are not to imaging, 
that ſuch frequently happen; or that any thing like them 
. as 3 ac they fancy, or even feel, a few in- 
conveniencies; 
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conveniences; but to bear them, were they many and hea, 
vy, with a virtuous patience and ſacred regard to the public 
tranquillity. For certainly the government of the cruel and 
vicious emperor Nero was extremely bad, when St Paul, not- 
withſtanding, enjoined ſo ſtrongly dutiful obedience to it, as 
you may read in the thirteenth chapter of his epiſtle to the 
Romans. How religioutly then, and how cheerfully, ought 
we to obey thoſe, who have the rule over us; fince undenia- 
bly the truth is, and long experience ought to extinguiſh all 
ſuſpicion to the contrary, that they have not the leaſt deſign 
of hurting us in any one reſpect, but a ſincere deſire of ſecu- 
ring and promoting all our intereſts, domeſtic and foreign ; 
that almoſt all the inconveniences, which we have ſuffered, 
and the burdens, that we undergo, have ariſen from the wic- 
kedneſs or folly of the nations round us, or from our own; 
that our eſtabliſhed religion is purer, our liberty greater, our 
property ſafer, than that of any other people upon earth; that 
whatever in our condition may want to be rectified and im- 
proved, we may do it by peaceful methods, whenever we a- 
gree upon it; that we have no one good effect to promiſe ours 
ſelves from diſloyal attempts; but a ſure proſpect, were they 
to ſucceed, of every evil of every kind, to ourſelves and our 
poſterity. | 

In the ſecond part of the text, the apoſtle proceeds from o- 
bedience, the primary duty of ſubjects, as ſuch, to the other, 
and conſequential parts of their behaviour under government. 
And here his firſt rule is a very comprehenſive one, that they 
be ready do every good work : in general, to fulfil all the obliga- 
tions of life; in particular, thoſe of their own ſtation. An 
univerſal regard to religion and piety, juſtice and benevolence, 
ſobriety and temperance, is the very groundwork of ſocial 
happineſs, It gives courage and ſpirit, health and plenty; 
truſt and union at home, reſpect and honour abroad; it keeps 
proſperity from being dangerous, and fills adverſity with com- 
fort and hope. But then, beſides the common ties, which 
bind all men, the apoſtle includes in this precept, what he 
could not ſo well mention fingly, the particular ties of each 
man, belonging to his reſpective fituation and employment. It 
requires therefore, that perſons in authority be faithful to 
their truſt, watchful and diligent, upright and diſintereſted ; 
or to ſpeak in the language of ſcripture, Men of truth, fearing 
E PE To RIOT INN. , ; A Jy 5 God, 
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God, hating covetouſneſs * : that perſons of quality and fortune 
acknowlelge. their ſubjection to the ſame laws, human and 
divine, with their inferiors ; and be careful to uſe the advan- 
tageous ground, upon which they ſtand, chiefly to pour down 
benefits, and ſhed abroad good influences, on all beneath them; 
and laſtly, that thoſe, who are of lower eſtate be content with 
their condition, yet induſtrious by honeſt means to better it ; 
pay reſpect to their ſuperiors in word and deed, proportiona- 
bly to their degree, and render to all their dues ; fear, to whom 


fear is due, honour, to whom honour f. Thus, by a regular ſu- 


bordination and mutual ſerviceableneſs, every one will concur 
to make the weight of government eaſy to thofe, who ſuſtain 
it; and the benefits great to all, that are placed under it, 
And the bleſſing of Heaven will not fail to crown the virtu- 
ous endeavours of ſuch a people with ſucceſs. 

But though every good work is beneficial to ſociety, and 


every finful one detrimental : yet ſome fins are more directly 


pernicious, than others: and require a more eſpecial caution 
to be given againſt them. Such are the two, which uſually 
go together, calumny and faction. Theſe therefore the apoſ- 
tle prohibits eſpecially, in the following part of the text: To 
ſpeak evil of no man, to be no brawlers. 
The original word, in the former of theſe rules, being that, 


from which the name of blaſphemy is derived, commonly de- 


notes in ſcripture, uſing reproachful language of thoſe, who 
are peculiarly intitled to reſpect and reverence; as, in the firſt 
place, the great God; and, in a lower ſenſe, perſons who bear 
his authority on earth. Conſidering therefore, to what point 
the paſſage before us relates, we muſt apprehend this injunc- 
tion to be directed principally againſt the wickedneſs of ſuch, 
as St Peter faith, are not afraid, or, tranſlating literally, do not 
tremble, to ſpeak evil of dignities | where again the word is, to 
blaſpheme, Here then St Paul muſt be underſtood to command, 
that we neither allow ourſelves, nor encourage others, in diſ- 
reſpectful and injurious expreſſions concerning our rulers, 
whether ſupreme or ſubordinate ; but preſerve in our minds, 
and thoſe of all men, fo far as we can, that honour and regard 
for them, which is the ſtrongeſt bond of government, of peace 
and order. In charity it muſt be ſuppoſed, that few of the 

ROE ET: many, 
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many, who violate this precept, do it with ill deſign. But at beſt, 
for perſons to entertain and ſpread notions to the diſadvantage 
of their ſuperiors, which, in the caſe of an equal to whom 
they wiſhed well, they would immediately ſee were ground- 
leſs, and, it may be, abſurd, is a very criminal thoughtleſſneſs; 
and often produces moſt unhappy effects. Therefore, when 
we hear ſuch things ſaid, we ſhould always reflect, how many 
there are, whom prepoſſeſſion, or intereſt, or reſentment, may 
induce to report untruths or uncertainties ; how many others 
do the ſame thing from mere wantonneſs of invention, or de- 
fire to appear knowing; and indeed, how eafily facts, or ma- 
terial circumſtances, are, without intention, miſrelated or miſ- 
underſtood. We ſhould call to mind, whether we have not, 
perhaps more than once before now, been led into a firm be- 
lief of many a ſtory, for which we have afterwards been con- 
vinced there was never the leaſt foundation ; and learn from 
thence a prudent diſtruſt for the future. Nay further ſtill, 
before we paſs our judgment ſo freely on the characters of 
public perſons, and the. adminiſtration of public affairs, we 
ſhould ſpend a little time in judging ourſelves ; and conſider- 
ing well, not only whether we are ſo impartial and candid as 
we ought, but whether we have indeed a ſufficient capacity, 
and ſufficient information, to determine at all about ſuch mat- 
ters. Unleſs we can be ſure of this, about which multitudes, 
we find, are daily miſtaken ; we ſhould be very fearful of ven- 
turing beyond our depth; or, in ſcripture language, exerciſing 
ourſelves in great matters, which are too high for us, and ought 
in many caſes to go but little further, than our good wiſhes 
and prayers ; leaving the reſt to thoſe that are intruſted with 
it, and fludying to be quiet, and do our own buſineſs Þ, 

But reproachful diſcourſe, though our ſuperiors be ſpared 
in it, is fully miſchievous enough, to deſerve being included, 
as doubtleſs the apoſtle deſigned it ſhould, in his general 
prohibition of evil-ſpeaking. Private quarrels, ariſing from 
this ſource, have often produced very fatal public diſſentions. 
And were it never to have that ill effect, it would ſtill have 
many othgrs of the worſt kind, The good opinion of thoſe, 
amongſt whom we live, is by nature, and with great reaſon, 
extremely dear to us: and robbing us of it is taking from us 

one 
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one of the chief things, that make liſe agreeable. Every one 
feels this in liis own caſe. No injury occaſions bitterer unea- 
ſineſs, or keener reſentments; yet none is more frequently 
done: not only in anger, which however, were it the beſt 
grounded in the world, is by no means an excuſe for ſaying 
juſt what one will; but in perfect good humour, heedleſsly 
and gaily, and for mere want of ſomething elfe to ſay. An 
offence, committed with ſo little ſcruple, is uſually retaliated 
with juſt as little. And thus the cruelleſt and molt barbarous 
imputations, fometimes obliquely hinted at, others directly 
ſpoken out, make up à great part of the entertainment of con- 


verſation. They, who pretend to condemn them, hearken to 


them, and repeat them notwithſtanding : and almoſt every bo- 


dy goes on, more or leſs, contributing their ſhare to what they 
complain of, all the while, moſt heavily. Now though all 
the ill things, that we tell of others, were true; yet both 
Chriſtian charity, and common humanity, would forbid the 
needleſs publication of them. And one {ſhould think private 
intereſt too might incline us to ſet the example of ſuch for- 
bearance: as we ourſelves either have, or may have, occaſion 
for gentle treatment in return, and a friendly veil to be drawn 
over our failings. But if a report of this kind be falſe; then 
the raiſing it, and in proportion the carrying it on, is doing a 
moſt heinous injury to an innocent perſon ; which may ſpread 
we know not how far, and laſt we know not how long, and do 
him we know not what harm ; without our being able, were 
we willing afterwards, to reſtore to him, at all completely, 
the good name that we have taken from him: which yet we 
muſt heartily endeavour to do, whatever ſhame we may bring 
upon ourſelves by it, before we can hope for our Maker's for- 
giveneſs. | | 
The ſecond prolubition of the apoſtle is levelled againſt the 
vehement ſpirit of party and faction: To be no brawlers, not 
contentious. Doubtleſs there may be differences of opinion 
and conduct, about national concerns, of ſuch importance, that 


every one ought to intereſt himſelf in them, and even zealouſ- 


ly. But then it ſhould be done upon reaſonable grounds; 
and without paſſion or bitterneſs. We ſhould imagine nothing 
to be of greater moment, than it really is. We ſhould neither 
ſpeak nor think worſe of the oppoſite fide, than we find, on a 
cool inquiry, they deſerve: we ſhould judge of no man's cha- 

racter, 
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racter, by the hurtful conſequences, either of his notions or 
his behaviour; if there be any reaſon to think, that he doth 
not ſee them: we ſhould on no account violate the laws of 
truth, juſtice and humanity, to diſtreſs the moſt obſtinate ad- 
verſary; or to gain the moſt favourite and material point. 
In matters of more indifference, the conteſt, if there is any, 
ſhould in all reaſon be carried on with leſs warmth ; and eve- 
ry one be freely allowed to follow his own way of thinking, 
and promote the intereſt of his own friends, without offence. 
To this equitable temper we ſhould firſt form our own minds, 
and then ſtudy to introduce it amongſt others : making it our 
buſineſs to diminiſh the ſubject, and narrow the bounds, of 
contention ; and each labouring to abate the vehemence of his 
own fide, with whom he may hope to have credit. But how 
{mall ſoever his ſucceſs may be in that, each may at leaſt watch 
* bver himſelf; be on his guard againſt over-great credulity 
refiſt the temptation of countenancing ſerviceable falſehoods 
avoid, as much as poſſible, whatever may ſeem an unkind ac- 
tion, and moſt reſolutely abſtain from doing an unjuſt one. 
For whatever is diſhonourable and baſe, ill-natured or uncha- 
ritable, in our oppoſers, is ſo in us; neither our paſhons, 
nor our intereſts, nor the common practice of the world, is 
che proper rule of our behaviour, or will juſtify it another 
day before the holy Judge of the whole earth. All theſe 
things are extremely plain; every body owns them; yet few 
or none regard them. Bad perſons have their ends to ſerve 
by tranſgreſſing bounds ; very good perſons are enticed, or 
provoked, to go on inſenſibly much further than they ſhould ; 

and each ſide is ſo full of indignation at the faults of the dice, 
that they overlook their own entirely. The conſequence of 
this is, that almoſt every body applying what is ſaid againſt 
the iniquities of party, not at all to reform themſelves, but 
ſolely to load their adverſaries with imputations, they grow 
worſe by what is intended to make them better; whereas we 
ſhouid learn from the failings of others, whom we are but too 
like, to examine, whether we are not guilty of ſome of the 
fame; and readily grant mutual forgiveneſs to thoſe common 
errors, which we have all great need to be forgiven by our 
Maker. Thus we ſhould ſoon quiet aud ſubdue this evil ſpi- 
rit; which in private life makes men diſagreeable and inju- 


rious, intemperate and riotous, idle and negligent of their pro- 
Vol. IV. F per 
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per buſineſs ; and whillt it fills their minds with other diſtinc- 
tions, often unmeaning, yet always miſchievous ; deſtroys 
from off the the earth, in proportion as 1t prevails, the moſt 
important and neceſſary of all diſtinctions, that between good 
perſons and bad. For amongſt the zealots on every fide, the 
loweſt and the vileſt creature, that is uſeful to their cauſe, or 
even but noiſy for it, ſhall meet with high favour ; and the 
worthieſt who oppoſes them, be it ever ſo great a trifle, or for 
ever ſo ſtrong reaſons, ſhall not only be ſlighted, but ill treat- 
ed and abhorred. Then for public affairs: the effect of this 
unhappy temper on them is, if poſſible, ſtill worſe. The end 
of ſociety and government is to unite men in promoting their 
general intereſt; and the aim of party is to diſunite them en- 
tirely. The whole ſtudy of each faction is to advance their 
ovun ſeparate ſtrength, overlooking the public welfare; to pre- 
vent the other from doing any thing benefictal or popular, d 
deceive or force them into meaſures abſurd and pernicious; 
then to accuſe them for the omiſhons or miſtakes, nay the 
unavoidable inconveniencies, of which the accuſers themſelves 
have been the cauſe. Thus they labour unweariedly the ruin 
of one another; and too frequently, rather than fail of it, 
will riſque, or even contrive, the ruin of the whole. For this 
wicked vchemence increaſes in men by unexpected and aſto- 
niſhing degrees; and the wiſeſt, when they once give way to 
it, cannot foreſee how fur it may carry them, amidſt ſuch a 
number of things to provoke, or entice, or entangle them ſo, 
that they may come to do at length, what they leaſt thought 
of, nay, what they moſt abominated. But though party quar- 
rels produce every where very lurtful conſequences ; yet, as 
they have room for riſing to the greateſt heights, ſo they are 
capable of doing the greateſt harm, in countries of civil and 
religious freedom ; the happineſs of which, though on all o- 
ther accounts invaluable, is grievouſly ſubje& to this one al- 
loy ; that the bold and active ſpirit, which naturally accom- 
panties liberty, hurries men on, in various inſtances, to wild 
behaviour; and particularly carries public diſputes to moſt 
immoral and dangerous lengths. Here therefore St Paul's 
advice“ is of the utmoſt importance. God be thanked, that 
we have followed it much better of late, than ſormerly : and. 


God 
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God grant, that we never relapſe into wrong behaviour on 
this head again. Brethren, ye hve been called unto liberty; only 
uſe not your liberty for an occaſion to the fleſh, but by Ive ſerve orgy 
another. For all the law is fulfilled in one werd : Thou fhalt love 
thy neighbour as t hyſelf. | 
This rule of being mutually ſerviceable by love, is the 

ſame, in effect, with that which the laſt words of the text pre- 
ſcribe ; that we ſhould be gentle, // ering all meebrieis uw 'o of 
men. Our paſſions frequently prompt us, not only to do the 
contrary, but even to defend it. And yet one ſhould think it 
might be eaſily ſeen, that a proneneſs to reſent and diſoblige, 
take things ami ſs, and do things for others to take amiſs, what- 
ever ill- natured pleaſure there may be in it juſt at the time, 
is neither a happy, nor a virtuons diſpoſition; much leſs one 
allowed by the goſpel towards % b ether, for whim Chriſt 
died *; but that indulging it mult gradually ſour our tempers, 
hurt our healths, at leaſt deſtroy our comfort: beſides the am- 
ple return for it, that we ſhall be too likely to meet with from 
the world; and the dreadful guilt, that we incur by it in the 
fight of God. So that whatever diſlerence of intereils there 
may be in other reſpects, yet in one point the intereſt of all 
men is clearly the ſame: that gentleneſs and meekneſs be ex- 
erciſed, good-nature and obliging behaviour ſtudiouſly culti- 
vated. This is not only the way to enjoy life, but to act right- 
ly i in it. Such a turn of mind will enable us, and no other 
can, to judge ene both of things and perſons; to diſ- 
cern how far men's actions and deſigns are juſtiſiable or other- 
wiſe ; and what allowance ought to be made, as often ſurely 
not a little ought, for early prejudices, warm paſſions, ſtrong 
provocations, alluring proſpects, eaſy miſtakes, and 2ndefign- 
ed neglects. Then further, preſerving our own tempers calm 
is the ſureſt method to compoſe and win upon others: to open 
their eyes, to conciliate their eſteem ; and, which is the great 
point, that we ſhould have in our view, to make all worthy 
perſons on all fides, of whom it may be hoped there are many 
more, than we can ſometimes believe, agree with one another 
in whatever is of importance, and bear with one 


another in 
whatever is not. With the utmoſt reaſon dees did the 
apoſtle give this direction in the laſt place, of /orwing all meek 
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neſs unto all men, as finiſhing the character of a good ſubject, 
and providing completely for the happineſs of a nation: that 
every one ſhould elloau the things, which make for peace“; carry 
himſelf with humanity, and prudent friendlineſs, to each of 
his fellow-ſubjeQs, without exception; moderate his juſteſt 
x al with equal charity; and copy, in the whole of his con- 
duct, that moſt beautiful and excellent character of Mordecai, 

in the laſt verſe of the bock of Eſther; that he was an 
of the multitude of his brethren, ſeeking the 400 of his peeple, and 
ſpeaking peace to all his ſeed. God grant us to be every one 
thus minded; and reward us with his bleſſings, on ourſelves, 
our king, and the whole royal tamily through Jeſus Chriſt, 

our Lord, Amen, 


od Rom, xiv. 19 
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CoNnFIRMATION OF DiIviNE AUTHORITY; AND ITS IMPORT. 
CONE | 
ANCE IN PROMOTING PIETY AND VIRTUE, 


— _ — 


ACTS viii. 17. 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the Holy 
| Gh. 


"PHE hiſtory, to which theſe words belong, is this: Philip 
the deacon, ordained at the ſame time with St Stephen, 

had converted and baptized the people of Samaria : which the 
apoſtles at Jeruſalem hearing, ſent down to them Peter and 
John, two of their own body ; who, by prayer, accompanied 
with impoſition of hands, obtained for them a greater degree, 
than they had yet received, of the ſacred influences of the Di- 
vine Spirit; which undoubtedly was done on their ſignifying 
in ſome manner, ſo as to be underſtood, their adherence to the 
engagement, into which they had entered at their baptiſm. 

From this and the hike inſtances of the practice of the apoſ- 
tles, is derived, what biſhops, their ſucceſſors, though every 
way beyond compariſon inferior to them, have practiſed ever 
fince, and which we now call Confirmation. Preaching was 
common to all ranks of miniſters : baptizing was performed 
uſually by the lower rank ; but, perhaps to maintain a due 
ſubordination, it was reſerved to the higheſt, by prayer and 
laying on of hands, to communicate further meaſures of the 
Holy Ghoſt. It was indeed. peculiar to the apoſtles, that on 
their interceſſion, his extraordinary and miraculous gifts were 
beſtowed ; which continued in the church no longer then the 
need of them did ; nor can we ſuppoſe, that all were parta- 
kers of them. But unqueſtionably by their petitions they 
procured, for every fincere convert, a much more valuable, 
though leſs remarkable bleſſing, of univerſal and perpetual ne- 
geſſity, his ordigary and ſaving graces. 

Du » : For 
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For theſe therefore, after their example, truſting that God 


will have regard, not to our unworthineſs, but to the purpoſes | 


of mercy which he hath appointed us to ſerve, we interceed 
now, when perſons take upon themfelves the vow of their 
baptiſm. For this good end being nor come amongſt you, 
though I doubt not but your miniters have given you proper 


inſtructions on the occaſion; t] am defirons of addingTome- 


what further, which may not only acquaint more fully thoſe, 
who are eſpecially concerned, with tie nature of what 
they are about to do, but remind you all of the obligations, 
which Chriſtianity lays upon you. Ard I cannot perform it 
better, than by explaining to you the office of Confirmation, 


to which you may turn in your prayer-books, where 1t Nanda 


immediately after the catechiſm. 
There you will ſee, in the firſt place, a preface, directed to 
be read; in which notice is given, that or the more edi ifying of 


ſuch as ſhall receive con fi mation, it ſhall be adminiſtered to none 
but thoſe, 420ho can anſaver to the quejinons of the catechiſm prece- 
ding: that ſo children may come io years of ſome diſcretion, and 
learn what the promiſe made for them in baptiſm was, before 


they are called upon to ratify end confirm it before the church 


with their own conſent, and to engage that they will obſerve 


Prayers may be olfercd up for infants with very good ef- 
fect. Promiſes may be made in their name by ſuch as are 
authoriſed to a& for them ; eſpecially when the things pro- 


miſed are for their intereſt, and will be their duty; which is 
the cafe of thoſe in baptiſm. But no perſons ought to make 
promiſes for themſelves, till they reaſonably. well underſtand 


the nature of them, and are capable of forming ſerious pur- 
poſes. Therefore, in the preſent caſe, being able to ſay the 
words of their catechiſm 15 by no means enough, without a 


competent general knowledge of their meaning, and intention 


of behaving as it requires them ; which doubtleſs they are 
ſuppoſed to have at the ſame time. And if they have not; 
making a profeſſion of it, is declaring with their mouths what 
they feel not in their hearts at the inſtant, and will much leſs 
reflect upon afterwards ; it is hoping to pleaſe God by the 
empty outward performance of a religious rite, from which 
if they had been with-held till eas Hh were duly qualified, their 

. ſouls 
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ſouls might have been affected, and their conduct influenced 
by it, as long as they lived, 

Therefore I hope and beg, that neither miniſters nor parents 
will be too eager for briaging children very early to confirm- 
ation; but firſt teach them carefully, to know their duty ſuf- 
ficiently, and reſolve upon the practice of it heartily ; then 
introduce them to this ordiaance ; which they ſhall not fail 
to have opportunities of attending in their neighbourhood, 
from time to time, ſo long as God continues my life and 
ſtrength. 

But as there are ſome too young for confirmation, ſome al- 
ſo may be thought too old; eſpecially, if they have received 
the holy ſacrament without it. Now there are not indeed all 
the ſame reaſons for the confirmation of ſuch, as of others; 
nor hath the church, I believe, determined any thing about 
their caſe, as it might be thought unlikely to happen. But 
{till, fince it doth happen too frequently, that perſons were not 
able, or have neglected, to apply for this purpoſe ; ſo whene- 
ver they apply, as by doing it they expreſs a deſire to ffi 
all rightezuſne/ſs* ; and may certainly receive benefit, both 
from the profeſſion and the prayers, appointed in the office : 
my judgment is, that they ſhould not be rejected, but encou- 
raged. 

Only I muft intreat you to obſerve, that when you take 
thus on yourſelves the engagement of leading a Chriſtian life, 
you are to take 1t once for all; and no more to think of ever 
being confirmed a ſecond time, than of being * a ſe- 
cond time. 

After directing, who are to be confirmed ; the office goes 
on to direct, how they are to be confirmed. And here, the 
biſhop is to begin with aſking every one of thoſe, who offer 
themſelves, whether they de, in the preſence of God and of the 
congregation, renew in their own perſons the ſolemn vd of their 
baptiſm ; acknowledging themſelves bound to believe and to perform 
all thoſe things, which their god-fathers and god-mothers then 
undertook for them. On which they are each of them to an- 
ſwer, with an audible voice, Ide. 

Now the things, promiſed in our name, were, to renounce 
whatever God hath forbidden, to believe what He hath taught, 


and 
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and to practiſe what He hath commanded. Nobody can pro- 
miſe for infants abſolutely, that they ſhall do theſe things; 
but only, that they ſhall be inſtructed and admoniſhed to do 
them: and, it is hoped, not in vain. This inſtruction and ad- 
monition, parents are obliged by nature to give; and if they 
do it effectually, god-fathers and god-mothers have no further 
concern, than to be heartily glad of it. But if the former fail, 
the latter muſt ſupply the failure, as far as they have oppor- 


tunity of doing it with any reaſonable proſpect of ſucceſs. For 


they were intended, not to releaſe the parents ſrom the 
care of their children; which nothing can : but for a double 
ſecurity, in a caſe of ſuch importance. 

F nothing at all had been promiſed in our names, we had 
ftill been bound, as ſoon as we were capable of it, to beheve 
in God, and obey him. But we. are more early and more 
firmly bound, as not only this hath been promiſed for us, but 
care hath been taken to make us ſenſible of our obligation to 
perform it; which cbligation therefore, perſons are called up- 
on, in the queſtion under conſideration, to ratify and confirm. 
And great cauſe have they to anſwer, that they do. For do- 
ing it is a duty, on which their eternal felicity peculiarly de- 
pends ; as a little attention to what I am about to ſay will 
clearly ſhow you. 

Our firſt parents even while they were innocent, had no 
title to happineſs, or to exiſtence, but from God's notification 
of his good pleaſure; which being conditional, when they fell, 
they loſt it; and derived to us a corrupt and mortal nature, 
intitled to nothing ; as both the diſeaſes and the poverty of 
anceſtors often deſcend to their diſtant poſterity. This bad 
condition we fail not, from our firſt uſe of reaſon, to make 
worſe, in a greater or leſs degree, by actual tranſgreſſions ; 
and fo perſonally deſerve the diſpleaſure, inſtead of favour, of 
him who made us. Yet we may hope, that, as He is good, 
He will on our repentance forgive us. But then, as Re 1s 
alſo juſt and wie, and the Ruler of the world; we could ne- 
ver know with certainty, of ourſelves, what his juſtice and 


wiſdom and tlie honour of his government might require of 


Him with reſpect to ſinners ; whether he would pardon great 
offences at all; and whether He would reward thoſe, whom 
He might be pleaſed not to puniſh. But moſt happily the re- 
velation of his holy word hath cleared up all theſe doubts of 

unaſſiſted 
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unaſſiſted reaſon ; and offered to the worſt of finners, on the 
condition of faith in Chriſt, added to repentance, and produc- 
tive of good works (for all which He is ready to enable us,) 
a covenant of pardon for fins paſt, aſſiſtance againſt fin for the 
future, and eternal life in return for a fincere, though imper- 
fect, and totally undeſerving, obedience. 

The method of entering into this covenant is, being bapti- 
zed in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt : 
that is, into the acknowledgement of the myſterious union and 
joint authority of theſe three; and of the diſtin offices, which 
they have undertaken for our ſalvation ; together with a faith- 
ful engagement of paying ſuitable regard to each of them. In 
this appointment of baptiſm, the waſhing with water aptly 
ſignifies, both our promiſe to preſerve ourſelves, with the belt 
care we can, pure from the defilement of fin, and God's pro- 
miſe to conſider us, as free from the guilt of it. Baptiſm then, 
through his mercy, ſecures infants from the bad conſequences 
of Adam's tranſgreſſion, giving them a new title to the im- 
mortality which he loft. It alſo ſecures, to perſons grown 
ap, the intire forgiveneſs of their own tranſgreſſions, on the 
terms juſt mentioned. But then, in order to recetve theſe be- 
neſits, we muſt lay our claim to the covenant, which conveys 
them: we muſt ratify, as ſoon as we ere able, what was pro- 
miſed in our name by others before we were able ; and done 
for us then, only on preſumption that we would make it our 
own deed afterwards. For if we negleQ, and appear to re- 
- nounce our part of the covenant, we have plainly not the leaſt 
right to God's performing his : but we remain in our fins, and 
Chriſt ſhall preſit us nothing *, 

You ſee then of what unſpeakable importance it is, that we 
take on ourſelves the vow of our baptiſm. And it is very fit 
and uſeful that we ſhould take it in ſuch form and manner as 
the office preſcribes. It 1s fit, that when perſons have been 
properly inſtructed by the care of their parents, friends, and 
miniſters, they ſhould, with joyful gratitude, acknowledge 
them to have faithfully performed that kindeſt duty. It is 
fit, that before they are admitted by the Church of Chriſt to 
the holy communion, they ſhould give public aſſurance to the 
church of their Chriſtian belief and Chriſtian purpoſes, This 

Vor. IV. G may 
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may alſo be extremely uſeful to themſelves. For conſider 
young perſons are juſt entering into a world of temptations, 
with no experience, and little knowledge to guard them; and 
much youthful raſhneſs to expoſe them. The authority of o- 
thers over them is beginning to leſſen, their own paſſions to 
increaſe, evi! communication to have great opportunities of cor- 
rupting good manners * : and ſtrong impreſſions, of one kind or 
another, will be made on them very ſoon. What can then be 
more neceflary, or more likely to preſerve their innocence, 
than to form the moſt deliberate reſolutions of acting right; 
and to declare them in a manner, thus adapted to move them 
at the time, and be remembered by them afterwards; in the 
preſence of God, of a number of his miniſters, and of a large 
congregation of his people, aſſembled with more than ordinary 
ſolemnity for that very purpoſe? 

But then you, that are to be conſirmed, muſt either do your 
own part, or the whole of this preparation will be utterly 
thrown away upon you. If you make the anſwer, which is 
directed, without fincerity, it is lying to God: if you make 
it without attention, it is trifling with him. Watch over your 
hearts therefore, and let them go along with your lips. The 
two ſhort words, I Bo, are ſoon ſaid: but they comprehend 
much in them. Whoever uſes them on this occaſion, ſaith in 
effect as follows: © I po heartily renounce all the temptations 
of the devil; all the unlawful pleaſures, profits, and ho- 
*« nours of the world; all the immoral gratifications of the 
* fleſh. I Do fincerely believe, and will conſtantly profeſs, 
all the articles of the Chriſtian faith. I po firmly reſolve 
* to Keep all God's commandments all the days of my life; 
* to love and honour him; to pray to Him and praiſe Him 
daily in private; to attend conſcientiouſly on the public 
„ worſhip and inſtruction, which he hath appointed; to ap- 
< proach his holy table, as ſoon as I can qualify myſelf for 
doing it worthily ; to ſubmit to his bleſſed will meekly and 
< patiently in all things; to ſet him ever before my eyes, and 
* acknowledge him in all my ways. I Do further reſolve, in 
* the whole courſe of my behaviour amongſt my fellow-crea- 
< tures to do juſtly, love mercyt, ſpeak truth, be diligent and 
** uſeſ{ul in my ſtation, dutiful to my ſuperiors, condeſcending, 

to 
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ce to thoſe beneath me, friendly to my equals; careful, through 
5 all the relations of life, to act as the nature of them re- 
*« quires, and conduct myſelf ſo to all men, as I ſhould think 
« jt reaſonable that they ſhould to me in the like caſe. Fur- 
ether yet; I Do reſolve, in the government of myſelf, to be 
„ modeſt, ſober, temperate, mild, humble, contented ; to re- 
<« ſtrain every paſſion and appetite within due bounds ; and to 
« ſet-my heart chiefly, not on the ſenſible enjoyments of this 
* tranſitory world, but the ſpiritual happineſs of the future 
te endleſs one. Laſtly, I do reſolve, whenever I fail in any 
© of theſe duties, as I am ſenſible I have, and mult fear I 
#* ſhall, to confeſs it before God with unfeigned concern, to 
apply for his promiſed pardon in the name of his bleſſed 
Son, to beg the promiſed aſſiſtance of his Holy Spirit; and 
ein that ſtrength, not my own, to ſtrive againſt my faults, 
and watch over my ſteps with redoubled care.” 

Obſerve then, It is not gloomineſs and melancholy, that re- 
ligion calls you to: it is not uſeleſs auſterity, and abſtinence 
from. things lawful and ſafe; it is not extravagant flights and 
raptures: it is not unmeaning or unedifying forms and cere- 
monies : much leſs is it bitterneſs againſt thoſe who differ from 
you. But the forementioned unqueſtionable ſubſtantial du- 
ties are the things to which you bind yourſelves, when you 
pronounce the awful words, I ro. Utter them then with the 
trueſt ſeriouſaeſs ; and ſay to yourſelves, each of you, after- 
wards, as Moſes did to the Jews, T hou hajt avouched the Lord 
this day to be thy God, to walk in his ways and keep his flatutes, 
and to hearken to his wiice : and the Lord hath awuched thee this 
day to be his ; that thou fhould/t heep all his commandments, and be 
holy unto the Lord thy God, as he hath ſpoken *, Tt is a certain 
truth, call it therefore often to mind, and fix it in your ſouls, 
that if breaking a ſolemn promiſe to men be a fin ; breaking 
that which you make thus deliberately to God, would be un- 
ſpeakably a greater ſin. 

But let us now proceed to the next part of the office; in 
which, after perſons have confirmed and ratified the vow of 
their baptiſm, prayers are offered up, that God would confirm 
and ſtrengthen them in their purpoſe: on both which accounts 
this appointment is called Confirmation. 
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Scripture teaches, and ſad experience proves, that of . 
ſelves wwe can do nothing are not ſufucient * for the diſcharge of 
our duty, without God's continual aid: by which he can cer- 
tainly influence our minds, without hurting our natural free- 
dom of will, and even without our perceiving it: for we can 
influence our fellow-creatures ſo, Nor is it any injuſtice in 
him to require of us what exceeds our ability, ſince he is rea- 
dy to ſupply the want of it. Indeed, on the contrary, as this 
method of treating us is excellently fitted both to keep us 
humble, and yet to give us courage, uſing it is evidently wor- 
thy of God. But then, as none can have reaſon to expect his 
help, but thoſe who earneſtly deſire it, ſo he hath promiſed to 
give the Holy Spirit only 19 them that aſk bim tf. And to unite 
Chriſtians more in love to each other, and incline them more 
to aſſemble for puhlic worſhip, our bleſſed Redeemer hath e- 
ſpecially promiſed, that where tauo or three of them are gather 
ed together in his name, he will be in the midſt of them F. And 
further ſtill, to promote a due regard in his people to their 
teachers and rulers, the ſacred writings aſcribe a peculiar ef- 
ficacy to their praying over thoſe who are committed to their 


charge. Even under the Jewiſh diſpenſation, the family of 


Aaron were told, that them the Lord had ſeparated to miniſter 
unto him, and to bleſs in the name of the Lord: and they ſhall put 
my name, ſaith God, on the children of I/ract, and 1 will bleſs 
them ||. No wonder then, if under the Chriſtian diſpenſation 
we read, but juſt before the text, that the apoſtles, hen they 
ere come down to Samaria, prayed for the new-baptized con- 
verts, that they might receive the Hely G, and in the text, 
that they did receive it accordingly, 

Therefore, purſuant to theſe great authorities, here 1s, on 
the preſent occaſion, a number of young diſciples, about to run 
the ſame common race, met together to pray for themſelves 
and one another: here is a number of elder Chriſtians, who 
have experienced the dangers of liſe, met to pray for thoſe 
who are juſt entering into them: here are alſo God's mini- 
ſters, purpoſely come, to intercede with him in their behalf : 
and ſurely we may hope, their youre and fer vent petitions wall 
avail, and be effectual. 

They 
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They begin, as they ought, with acknowledging, and in 


ſcripture words, that owr Help is in the name of the Lord, who 
hath made heaven and earth* it is not in man to direct his own 
epa + ; but his Creator only can preſerve him. Then we go 
on to pronounce the name of the Lord bleed, henceforth world 
without end, for his readineſs to beſtow on us the grace we 
want. And laſtly, in confidence of his goodneſs, we in- 
treat him to hear our prayers, and let our cry come unto 
him f. | 

After theſe preparatory ejaculations, and the uſual admo- 
nition to be attentive, Let us pray; comes a longer act of de- 
votion, which firſt commemorates God's mercy already be- 
ſtowed, then petitions for an increaſe of it. The commemo- 
ration ſets forth, that he hath regenerated theſe his ſervants by 
water and the Holy Ghoſt : that is, intitled them by baptiſm to 
the enlivening influences of the Spirit, and ſo, as it were, be- 
gotten them again into a ſtate, inexpreſſibly happier than their 
natural one; a covenant-ſtate, in which God will conſider 
them, whilſt they keep their engagements, with peculiar love, 
as his dear children. It follows, that he hath given unto them 
forgrvencſs of all their fins ; meaning, that He hath given them 
aſſurance of it, on the gracious terms of the goſpel. But that 
every one of them hath actually received it, by complying 
with thoſe terms ſince he ſinned laſt, though we may charita- 
bly hope, we cannot preſume to affirm : nor were theſe words 
intended to affirm it; as the known doctrine of the Church 
of England fully proves. And therefore let no one miſun- 
derſtand this expreſſion in the office, which hath parallel ones 
in the New Teſtament ||, ſo as either to cenſure it, or delude 
himſelf with a fatal imagination, that any thing ſaid over him 
can poſſibly convey to him a pardon of ſins, for which he is 
not truly penitent. We only acknowledge, with due thank- 
fulneſs, that God hath done his part : but which of the con- 


gregation have done theirs, their own conſciences mult tell 
them. 


— 


After this commemoration, we go on to requeſt for the per- 
ſons before us, that God would ſtrengthen them againſt all 
temptation, and ſupport them under all affliction, by the Holy 
Ghoſt the Comforter, and daily increaſe in them his manifold gifts 
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af grace: which gifts we proceed to enumerate in ſeven par- 
ticulars, taken from the Prophet Iſaiah“; by whom they are 
aſcribed to our bleſſed Redeemer : but as the ſame mind ought 
to be in us, which qvas in Chriſt Feſus+, a petition for them was 
uſed, in the office of Confirmation, 1400 years ago, if not 
ſooner. The ſeparate meaning of each of the ſeven, it is nei- 


ther eaſy nor needful to determine with certainty. For in- 


deed, if no more was defigned, than to expreſs very fully and 
ſtrongly, by various words of nearly the ſame import, a pious 
and moral temper of mind : this is a manner of ſpeaking both 
common and emphatical. But each of them may be taken in 
a diſtin& ſenſe of its own. And thus we may beg for theſe 
our fellow-chriſtians, a /prit of wi/dom, to aim at the right end, 
the ſalvation of their ſouls: and of underflanding, to purſue it 
by right means ; of counſel, to form good purpoſes ; and of 
ghoſtly or ſpiritual firength, to execute them: of uſeful krow- 
{edge in the doctrines of religion; and true godlineſs, diſpoſing 
them to a proper uſe of it. But chiefly, though laſtly, we 
pray, that they may be filled with the Spirit of Ged's holy fear : 
with that reverence of him, as the greateſt and pureſt and beſt 
of beings, the rightful proprietor and juſt Judge of all, which 
will effectually excite them to whatever they are concerned to 
believe or do. For the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wiſ- 
dem . 

Having concluded this prayer for them all in general, the 
Biſhop implores the Divine Protection and grace for each one, 
or each pair of them, in particular: that as he is already God's 


profeſſed child and ſervant, by the recognition which he hath 


juſt made of his baptiſmal covenant, ſo he may continue his for 
ever, by faithfully keeping it: and, far from decaying, daily 
increaſe in his holy Spirit, that is, in the fruits of the Spirit, 
piety and virtue, more and more; making greater and quicker 
advances in them, as life goes on, until he come to that deci- 
five hour, when his portion ſhall be unchangeable in God's e, 
verlaſting kingdom. 

And, along with the utterance of theſe ſolemn EY A hg 
lays his hand on each of their heads; a ceremony uſed from 
the earlieſt ages by religious perſons, when they prayed for 
God's blefling on any one ; uſed by our Saviour, who, when 

chilareq 
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children were brought to him, that he ſhould put his hands on them, 
and pray, and bleſs them, vas much d:/þleaſed * with thoſe who 
forbad it ; uſed by the apoltles, after converts were baptized, 
as the text plainly ſhews ; reckoned in the epiſtle to the He- 
brews among the foundations of the Chriſtian profeſſion Þ ; 
conſtantly practiſed, and highly eſteemed in the Church from 
that time to this; and ſo far from being a popith ceremony, 
that the papiſts adminiſter Confirmation by other ceremonies 
of their own deviſing, and have laid aſide this primitive one; 
which therefore our church very prudently reſtored. And the 
cuſton of it is approved, as apoſtolical, both by Luther and Cal- 
vin, and ſeveral of their followers, though they raſlily aboliſh- 
ed it, as having been abuſed f. But I am credibly informed, 
that at Geneva it hath lately been reſtored. 

The laying on of the hand naturally expreſſes good will and 
good wiſhes in the perſon who doth it; and in the preſent 
caſe is further intended, as you will find in one of the follow- 
ing prayers, to cer!i/y thoſe, to whom it is done, of God's favour 
and gracious goodneſs towards them of which goodneſs they wilt 
certainly feel the effects, provided, which muſt always be un- 
derſtood, that they preſerve their title to his care by a proper 
care of themſelves. This, it muſt be owned, is a truth: and 
we may as innocently ſignify it by this ſign as by any other, 
or as by any words to the ſame purpoſe. Further efficacy 
we do not aſcribe to it: nor would have you look on Biſhops, 
25 having or claiming a power in any caſe, to confer bleſſings 
arbitrarily on whom they pleaſe ; but only as petitioning God 
for that bleſſing from above which he alone can give; yet, 
we juſtly hope, will give the rather for the prayers of thoſe 
- whom he hath placed over his people, unleſs your own un- 
worthineſs prove an impediment. Not that you are to ex- 
pect, on the performance of this good office, any ſudden and 
ſenſible change in your hearts, giving you, all at once, a re- 
markable ſtrength or comfort in piety, which you never felt 
before. But you may reaſonably promiſe yourſelves, from 
going through it with a proper diſpoſition, greater meaſures, 
when real occaſion requires them, of ſuch Divine aſſiſtance as 

| will 
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will be needful for your ſupport and orderly growth in every 
virtue of a Chriſtian life. 


And now, the Impoſition of hands being finiſhed, the Biſhop 
and Congregation mutually recommend each other to God, 


and return to ſuch joint and public devotions as are ſuitable 


to the ſolemnity. The firſt of theſe is the Lord's Prayer: a 
form ſeaſonable always, but peculiarly now; as every peti- 
tion in it will ſhow to every one who conſiders it. In the 
next place, more eſpecial ſupplications are poured forth, for 
the perſons particularly concerned, to him who alone can en- 
able them both to wwill and to do what is goed ; that, as the hand 
of his miniſter hath been laid upon them, ſo his fatherly hand 
may ever be over them, and lead them in the only way, the know- 
ledge and obedience of his aword, to everlaſting life, After this, a 
more general prayer is offered up for them and the reſt of the 
congregation together, that God would vouci/afe, unworthy as 
we all are, ſo to direct and govern both our hearts and bodies, our 
inclinations and actions, (for neither will ſuffice without the 
other) in the ways of his laws, and in the works of his command- 
ments, that, through his moſt mighty protection, both here and ever, 
we may be preſerved in body and foul : having the former, in his 
good time, raiſed up from the dead, and the latter made hap- 
py, in conjunction with it, to all eternity. 

Theſe requeſts being thus made, it only remains, that all 
be diſmiſſed with a ſolemn bleſſing : which will certainly abide 


with you, unleſs, by wilful fin or groſs negligence, you drive 


it away. And 1n that caſe, you muſt not hope, that your 
baptiſm, or your confirmation, or the prayers of the biſhop, 
or the church, or the whole world, will do you any ſervice. 
On the contrary, every thing which you might have been the 
better for, if you had made a good ufe of it, you will be the 
worſe for, if you make a bad one. You do well to renew the 
covenant of your baptiſm in confirmation : but, if you break 
it, you forfeit the benefit of it. You do well to repeat your 
vows in the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper: it is what all 
Chriſtians are commanded to do by their dyin g Saviour, for 
the flrengthening and refreſhing of their fouls: it is what I beg 
all, who are confirmed, will remember, and their friends and 
miniſters remind them of; the ſooner they are prepared for 
it, the . ; and by ſtopping ſhort, the benefit of what 
preceded: 
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preceded will be loſt. But if you are admitted to this privi- 
lege alſo, and live wickedly, you do but eat and drink your own 
condemnation. So that all depends on a thoroughly honeſt care 
of your hearts and behaviour in all reſpects. 

Not that, with our beſt care, we can avoid ſmaller faults. 
And if we intreat pardon for them in our daily prayers, and 
faithfully ſtrive againſt them, they will not be imputed to us. 
But groſs and habitual fins we may avoid, through God's 
help; and if we fall into them, we fall from our title to ſal- 
vation at the ſame time. Yet even then our caſe is not deſ- 
perate; and let us not make it ſo, by thinking it is; for, thro? 
the grace of the goſpel, we may ſtill repent and amend, and 
then be forgiven. But I beg you to obſerve, that, as conti- 
nued health 1s valtly preferable to the happieſt recovery from 
fickneſs ; ſo is innocence to the trueſt repentance. If we ſuf- 
fer ourſelves to tranſgreſs our duty ; God knows whether we 
ſhall have time to repent ; God knows whether we ſhall have 
a heart to do it. At beſt we ſhall have loſt, and more than 
loſt, the whole time that we have been going back ; whereas 
we have all need to preſs forwards, as faſt as we can. There- 
fore let the innocent of wilful fin preſerve themſelves ſo with 
the greateſt circumſpection; and the faulty return from their 

errors without delay. Let the young enter upon the way of 
righteouſneſs with hearty reſolution ; and thoſe of riper age 
perſevere in it to the end. Ina word, let us all, of every 
age, ſeriouſly confider, and faithfully practiſe, the obligations 
of religion. For the vos of God are ſtill upon us *, how long 
ſoever it be fince they were firſt made, either by us, or for 
us; and it is in vain to forget what he will aſſuredly remem- 
ber; or hope to be ſafe in neglecting what he expects us to 
do. But let us uſe proper diligence ; and he will infallibly 
give us proper aſſiſtance, and confirm us all unto the end, that 
We may be blameleſs in the day of cur Lord Feſus Chrifl+. 

Noto unto him, ⁊ubo is able to keep us from falling, and to pre- 

ſent us faultleſs fore the preſence of his glory with exceeding joy, 


to the only wiſe God, our Saviour, be glory and majeſty , dominion 
and poever, both now and ever. Amen t. 


* Pal. Ivi. 12. Þ 1 Cor. i. 8. Þ Jude 24, 25. 
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REVEREND BRETHREN, 


AM very ſenſible, that you cannot meet together on this 
occaſion, without making deep reflections on the loſs, 
which you have ſuffered, for the public good, by the removal 
of a Paſtor, whom the experience of ſo many years hath taught 
you to eſteem and honour ſo highly. It 1s your farther un- 
happineſs, that he is ſucceeded by a perſon, very unequal to 
the care of this conſpicuous and important Dioceſe. But your 
kumanity and your piety will, I doubt not, incline you, both 
to accept and to aſſiſt the endeavours of one, who can aſſure 
you, with very great truth, that he is earneſtly defirous of 
being as uſeful to you all as he can; and ſeriouſly concerned 
for the intereſts of religion, and of this church. Would to 


God there were leſs need of expreſſing a concern for them, 
chan there is at preſent! 


Men 
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Men have always complained of their own times ; and al- 
ways with too much reaſon. But though it is natural to think 
thoſe evils the greateſt, which we feel ourſelves ; and there- 
fore miſtakes are eaſily made, in comparing one age with a- 
nother ; yet in this we cannot be miſtaken, that an open and 
profeſſed diſregard to religion is become, through a variety 
of unhappy cauſes, the diſtinguiſhing character of the preſent 
age; that thik evil is grown to a great height in the metropo- 
lis of the nation ; is daily ſpreading through every part of it; 
and, bad in itſelf as any can be, muſt of neceſſity bring in moſt 
others after it. Indeed it hath already brought in ſuch diſſolute- 
neſs, and contempt of principle in the higher part of the world, 
and ſuch profligate intemperance, and fearleſſneſs of commit- 
ting crimes, in the lower, as muſt, if this torrent of impiety 
ſtop not, become abſolutely fatal. And God knows, far from 
ſtopping, it receives, through the ill deſigns of ſome perſons, 
and the inconſiderateneſs of others, a continual increaſe. Chriſ- 
tianity is now ridiculed and railed at, with very little reſerve; 
and the teacliers of it, without any at all. Indeed, with re- 
ſpect to us, the rule, which moſt of our adverſaries appear to 
have ſet themſelves, is, to be, at #ll adventures, as bitter as 
they can; and they follow it, not only beyond truth, but be- 
yond probability; aſſerting the very worft things of us with- 
out foundation, and exaggerating every thing without mercy; 


imputing the faults, and ſometimes imaginary faults, of par- 
ticular perſons to the whole order; and then declaiming a- 


gainſt us all promiſcuouſly with ſuch wild vehemence, as, in 
any caſe but ours, they themſelves would think, in the high-" 
eſt degree, unjuſt and cruel. Or if ſometimes a few excep- 
tions are made, they are uſually made only to divide us a- 
mongſt ourſelyes ; to deceive one part of us, and throw a 
greater odium upon the other. Still, were theſe invectives 
only to affect us perſonally, dear as our reputations are and 
ought to be to us, the miſchief would be ſmall, in compariſon 


of what it is. But the conſequence hath been, as it natural- 


ly muſt, that diſregard to us hath greatly increaſed the diſre- 
gard to public worſhip and inſtruction; that many are grown 
prejudiced againſt religion; many more, indifferent about it 
and unacquainted with it. And the emiſſaries of the Romiſnh 
church, taking the members of ours at this unhappy diſavan- 
tage, have "un to reap great harveſts in the field, which 

hath 
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hath thus been prepared for them by the labours of thoſe, 
who would be thought their moſt irreconcileable enemies, 

Yet, however melancholy the view before us appears, we 
have no reaſon to be diſcouraged ; for let us take care of our 
duty, and God will take care of the event. But we have 
great reaſon to think ſeriouſly, what our duty on this occa- 
ſion is; and ſtir up each other to the performance of it; that 
.where-ever. the guilt of theſe things may fall, it may not fall 
on our heads. Vor it muſt needs be, that offences come : but wo 
to that man, by whom the fence cometh *, Our grief for the 
decay of religion might be attended with much comfort in re- 
gard to ourſelves, could we but truly ſay, that no faults or 
infirmities of ours had ever given advantages againſt it. But 
though, God be thanked, we are far from being what our ad- 
yerſaries would repreſent us ; whoſe reproaches perhaps were 
never leſs deſerved, than now when they are the moſt violent; 
yet, it muſt be owned, we are not by any means, even the beſt 
of us, what we ought to be. And the preſent ſtate of things 
calls loudly upon us, to correct our miſtakes, to ſupply our 
deficiencies, and do all we are able for the honour of God, and 
the happineſs of mankind. 

If we can be unconcerned now, we have neither piety not 
common prudence in us, And if we are concerned in earneſt, 
we {hall be very deſirous, both to avoid all wrong methods of 
ſhowing it, and to make uſe of all right ones. 

Complaining of our ſuperiors for thoſe evils, which per- 
haps they cannot prevent; or complaining of them with diſ- 
reſpect, for what we may apprehend they could prevent, would 
poth be undutiful and imprudent conduct: would give our 
adverſaries joy, and do our cauſe harm. Indeed, to beg ear- 
neſtly of God, that he would direct the hearts of thoſe, who 
preſide over the public welfare; and humbly to repreſent to 
them, on all fit occaſions, the declining ſtate of religion, the 
importance and the means of preſerving it ; theſe things are 
unqueſtionable duties. But then we muſt always approve 
gurſelves, at the ſame time, conſcientiouſly loyal both in word 
and deed ; reaſonable in our expectations; ſincerely grateful 
for the protection, which we are aſſured of enjoying; and 
guly ſenſible, that every thing of value to us, in this world, 
OAT TIO GEAR a depends 
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depends on the ſupport of that government, under which we 


now live. We cannot be good men, if we are bad ſubjects: 
and we: are not wiſe men, if we permit ourſelves to be ſuſpec- 
ted of it. 2 

A ſecond proper caution is, That to ſpeak unfavourably of 
liberty, religious or civil, inſtead of carefully diſtinguiſhing 
both from the many abuſes of them, which we daily ſee ; or 
to encourage any other reſtraints on either, than public utility 
makes evidently needful ; can only ſerve to increaſe that jea- 
louſy, which, being in former ages grounded too well, hath 
been moſt induſtriouſly heightened, when there never was ſo 
little pretence of ground for it; that the claims of the clergy 
are hurtful to the rights of mankind. It concerns us greatly 
to remove ſo dangerous a prejudice againſt us, as this: not 
by renouncing thoſe powers, which the goſpel hath given us; 
for we are bound to aſſert them; but by convincing the world, 


that they are perfectly innocent; and avoiding all appearance 


of aſſuming what we have no right to: by ſhowing our ab- 
horrence of tyranny, eſpecially over the conſciences of men; 
and ſatisfying them fully, if poſſible, that we preach not our- 
ſelves, but Chrift Feſus, the Lord; and ourſelves, their ſervants, 
for his ſake*, Then, with reſpect to the privileges, that we 
derive from buman authority ; as, on the one hand, receding 
from any of them without cauſe is only inviting freſh en- 
croachments, and giving needleſs advantages to ſuch as will 
be ſure to loſe none; ſo, on the other, ſtraining them too far 


is the likelieſt way to deſtroy them all at once ; and both our 


uſefulneſs and our ſecurity depend very much, on our appear- 


ing plainly to defire nothing inconfiſtent with the common 
good; to have the trueſt concern for all reaſonable liber- 


ty, and to be zealous only _ licentiouſneſs and confu. 
lion. 


Thirdly, If we ſhould be a to oppoſe profaneneſs, by 


encouraging the oppoſite extreme of ſuperſtition ; this alſo 
would be unjuſtifiable in itſelf; would have bad effects upon 


as many as we might miſlead; and give great opportunities 
to all that ſhould ſee them nuſled, either of accuſing religion, 
or expoling us, as corrupters of religion. Not that we are to 
give 1 inconſiderately, whatever ſome perſons are pleaſed to 
| charge 
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charge with ſuperſtition ; for there would be no end of con- 
ceſſions at that rate; but only to avoid encouraging any thing, 
that can be juſtly charged with it; and then we ſhall ſtand 
upon ſure ground. For nothing can be more unjuſt, than 
thoſe imputations of it, which our adverſaries are ſo fond of 
_ throwing, ſome upon Chriſtianity itſelf, others on the doc- 
trine and worſhip of that church, of which, through God's 
merciful providence, we have the happineſs to be mem- 
bers. 

Another very pernicious error would be, if we ſhould think 
to ſerve our cauſe by intemperate warmth in it. Chriſtian 
_ zeal indeed is a duty, that never was more needful, and never 
leſs ſhown. But paſſion will do no good. If expreſſed againſt 
thoſe who are indifferent about religion, it will turn them in- 
to enemies : if againſt the enemies of religion, it will make 
them yet more vehement enemies. Beſides, the extravagant 
things, that men ſay and attempt againſt us and our profeſſion, 
are not always deſigned injuries; but frequently the effects 
of miſrepreſentations, and prejudices, that have imperceptibly 
taken hold on perſons, who otherwiſe mean tolerably well. 
Now, mildneſs to ſuch as theſe is but juſtice: and to all o- 
thers, it is prudence. Railing is the province which our ad- 
verſaries have choſen : and let us leave it to them. For what. 
ever ſucceſs they may meet with that way, as indeed they 
excel in it, we ſhall meet with none: but only make the fpi- 
rit of Chriſtianity be miſunderſtood and ill ſpoken of, by our 
own want of it. Therefore, how injuriouſly ſoever we may 
be treated, lat us return neither injurious nor harſh treatment 
for it : nor endeavour to mark out thoſe perſons for obje&s 
pf popular hatred, who are ever ſo unwearied in labouring to 
make us ſo. Yet, at the ſame time, we muſt never court ir- 
religious men by wrong compliances; never contribute to 
increaſe their power of doing harm; never deſert our duty, 
either for fear of them, or favour from them. But then let 
us defend both religion and ourſelves, with that fairneſs and 
decency, as well as courage, which becomes our function: ac- 
knowledge ingenuouſly whatever can be alledged againſt us 

with truth, only claiming equitable allowances ;- and where 
charges are untrue, yet uſe mild expoſtulations, not reproach- 
es; and try to ſhame our oppoſers by the reaſonableneſs of 
what we ſay, rather than exaſperate them by the vehemence 
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of it. They indeed have little cauſe either to complain or to 
triumph, if, under ſuch groſs provocations as they givez, our 


. temper ſometimes ſails : but we have great cauſe to do our 


utmoſt, that it fail not. 

And if undue ſeverity of ſpeech mult be forborn towards 
profeſſed enemies ; much more to thoſe, who may, for aught 
we know, deſign themſelves for friends. Indeed, when it is 
evident, that men only put on a pretence of wiſhing well to 
Chriſtianity, or the teachers of it; and, whilſt they affect to 
charge us with uncharitableneſs ſor queſtioning their ſinceri- 
ty, would deſpiſe us for beheving them : there we muſt be 
allowed to ſee what plainly appears : and to {peak of them, 
both as adverſaries, and unfair ones. Or when doctrines, 
whatever the intention of propagating them be, are inconſiſt- 
ent either with the whole or any part of our religion; it is 
no uncharitableneſs, but our duty, to lay open the falſehood 
and the danger of them. Nay, ſuppoſing only the legal eſta- 
bliſhment of religion, or ſome branch of it, be attacked; yet 
the attempt may both be injurious enough to us, and detri- 
mental enough to the public, to deſerve a vigorous oppolition. 
But to ſhew paſſion and bitterneſs in any of theſe caſes ; to 
take pleaſure in making mens miſtakes or deſigns thought 
worſe than they are; to judge harſhly of them with reſpect 
to another world, or expoſe them to ill uſage in this; to re- 
fuſe them due allowances for human inſirmity, or be more 
backward to own their merits, than to fee their faults: ſuch 
behaviour, inſtead of promoting truth, will prejudiſe the world 
againſt it; will give unbelieyers dreadful advantages, and 
for ever prevent that union amongſt Chriſtians, which would 
procyre us, above all things, the eſteem of men, and the bleſ- 
ling of God. 

F rom theſe improper methods of ſupporting religion, Jet 
us now proceed to the proper ones. And they will natural- 
ly fall under the general heads, of our inſtructions and our 
lives. 

Giving inſtruction requires knowledge. And therefore, az 
a competent degree of it is juſtly expected of perſons, before 


they enter into holy orders: ſo, when they enter, the care of 


making a continual progreſs in it is ſolemnly promiſed by 
them, and covenanted for with them. What may be a very 


good beginning, 18 by no means a [nent ſtock to go on 
W ith ; 
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with; and even that will leſſen, if no pains be taken to in- 
creaſe it. Continued application then is a duty of impor- 
tance. Perſons of lower abilities and attainments are in dan- 
ger, without it, of being uſeleſs and deſpiſed: And they, who 
{et out with greater advantages, are bound to endeavour at 
doing, in proportion, greater ſervices to the Church of God. 
Without exception therefore, all who are engaged in ſo ſeri- 
ous an employment as ours, if they have any regard either to 
their duty or their character, muſt take care not to be more 
remarkable for their diverſions than their ſtudies ; nor indo- 
lently to trifle their time away, inſtead of employing it to” 
good purpoſes. And though moſt parts of learning will be 
uſeful to us, and all parts ornamental; yet we muſt be ſure 
to remember, what we have been ſolemnly admoniſhed of, that 
no attention to any thing elſe, ought ever to draw us away 
from the purſuit of ſuch knowledge, as 1s properly theologi- 
cal. For to excel in other things, and be deficient in that, 
cannot but caſt a grievous reflection; either on us, for not 
ſtudying what we profeſs; or on our profeſſion, as having 
little in it worth ſtudying. Our principal buſineſs therefore 
muſt be, to obtain a thorough acquaintance with the Chriſ- 
tian faith: firſt the grounds, then the doQrines of it. And 
the previous qualifications for attempting this are, a due 
knowledge of the rules of right reaſoning, and of the moral 
and religious truths which nature teaches ; of the ſtate of the 
world in its earlier ages, and in that when Chriſtianity firſt 
appeared. Theſe preparations being made, the great thing 
requiſite in the next place 1s a diligent ſearch into holy ſerip- 
ture. For there it is, that both the authentic ſyſtem of our 
belief, and the chief evidence for it, are exhibited to our 
view. Scripture therefore, above all things, the inſidel en- 
deavours to ridicule; the miſtaken Chriſtian, to wreft in 
ſupport of his errors : and if we defire, either to confute them, 
or to ſatisfy ourſelves ; our only way mult be, ts underſtand 
it well. For which end it is quite neceſſary, that we make 
the original language, at leaſt of the New Teſtament, familiar 
to us: and were that of the old more commonly ſtudied, the 
advantages would be very conſiderable. 

In order to ſee clearly, on what grounds our belief ſtands ; 


together with the ſacred volumes themſelves, the writings of 
I 2 ſuch 
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ſuch learned perſons, as have proved their authority, and vin- 
dicated their accounts of things, muſt be carefully read; and 
attentively compared with thoſe objections againſt them, which 
have been revived of late, dreſſed up with ſo much art, and 
ſpread abroad with ſo mach diligence. For in our preſent 
circumſtances we are always liable to be attacked: and conſi- 


der, what an unhappy triumph it would afford, thould we be 


found unprovided of a ritional defence. It 1s very true, the 
general evidence, which we have for our faith, 1s abundantly 


' ſufficient of itſelf, to overbalance many difficulties concerning 


it, and ever ſo many c- vils againſt it. But yet our being un- 
qualified to give more particular anſwers, where they can be 
given ; as indeed there are few caſes, where they cannot ; may 
often prove a great reproach to us, and a great ſtumbling- 
block to others. | 

Next to the gronnds of religion, the doctrines of it, eſpe- 
cially the more important and diſputed ones, ought to be ſtu- 
died, with ſuch diligence and impartiality, as may beſt diſco- 
ver to us the nature of every opinion, and the force of every 
argument : that ſo we may neither load Chriſtianity with 
what doth not belong to it; nor betray, inſtead of defending 
it, by giving up what doth ; but faithfully keep that which is 
committed to cur truſt *,, both entire and unmixed. To ſecure 
this great end, we muſt ever adhere ſtrictly to the word of 
God, fairly interpreted by the help of all ſuch means as pro- 
vidence hath given; and carefully avoid, on the one hand, 
fondneſs of novelty ; and on the other, over-great reverence 
of antiquity, eſpecially fuch as comes ſhort of the earlieſt. 
But againſt the former of theſe, it is peculiarly needful to 
caution the riſing generation; whom the raſhneſs of youth, 
and the petulant ſpirit of the preſent age, too often hurries 
into a ſtrange vehemence for any imagination, which they 
have happened to take up; and prompts them to fly out a- 
gaiuſt eſtabliſhed doctrines, without having always the patience 
even to underſtand them. Such therefore ſhould be exhort- 
ed to learn a proper degree, both of filence and ſuſpence, till 
cooler thoughts, and farther inquiry, make them fitter judges 


of things. But beſides thoſe controverſies, to which this cau- 


tion chiefly relates ; that between the papiſts and us deſerves 
| at 
* 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
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at preſent to be well ſtudied, by ſuch of you as live in the 
neighbourhood of any. For ſeldom have they ſhewn more 
zeal or more artifice, than of late, in their attempts of making 
proſclytes. And therefore it is of great conſequence, that we 
provide ourſelves againſt them, with a ſufficient knowledge 
of their real doctrines, their moſt ſpecious pleas, and the pro- 
per anſwers to them. Another ſubje&, with which we are 
concerned to be well acquainted is, what relates to the go- 
vernment and worſhip, diſcipline and eſtabliſhment of our 
own church. Different parts of our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution 
are frequently cenſured, by different ſorts of perſons, with 
very different views : though indeed the moſt oppoſite of them 
have appeared, for ſome time, unaccountably diſpoſed to unite 
againſt us; and believers to join with infidels in uſing their 
Chriſtian brethren ill. It may therefore be of great uſe, to 
inform ourſelves diligently concerning every thing of this 
nature, which is ſpoken of to our prejudice ; and be always 
ready to ſhow the genuine ſtate of the caſe, with mildneſs and 
fairneſs. But no controverites, however needful, muſt be ſuf- 
fered to divert our attention from what is of all things the 
moſt needful, the ſtudy of practical religion, and of the com- 
mon duties of life. Theſe are the things which mankind are 
moſt apt to fail in, and moſt concerned not to fail in ; and 
therefore ſpending much time upon them, obtaining a thorough 
inſight into them, and having a deep ſenſe of them, is the ve- 
ry foundation of doing good, both to others and to our own 
ſouls. ; 

A. competent proviſion of knowledge being ſuppoſed, the 
next thing is communicating it to thoſe who are under our 
care, in ſuch manner as their circumſtances require. 

The proofs of religion, both natural and revealed, all men 
thould be taught, and eſpecially at preſent, in the moſt intel- 
ligible and convincing manner. As for the objc&ions againſt 
either: ſuch as it may be ſuppoſed they have thought or 
heard of, ſhould be diſtinctly anſwered ; but the reſt obviated 
only, as occaſion offers. For to enter into them farther, would 
be miſpending time. Next to the truth of religion, they ſhould 
have its importance laid before them. The neceſſity of a mo- 
ral life moſt men will own in general terms : only what they 
are pleaſed to call fo, is often a very immoral one, both with 

reſpect to their fellow-creatures, and the government of them- 
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ſelves: But regard to piety is ſtrangely loſt, even amongſt 
perſons that are otherwiſe tolerably ſerious. Many have laid 
aſide all appearances of it: and others, who would ſeem to 
keep them up, do it with evident marks of indifference and 
contempt. It ſhould therefore be induſtriouſly ſhown, and 
inculcated, that an inward ſenſe of love and duty to God, 
founded on juſt conceptions of him, and expreſſing itſelf in 
frequent acts of worſhip, conſtant obedience and reſignation to 
him, is in truth e Hr and great commandment *, the principal 
and moſt important of moral obligations. But then, befides 
thoſe inſtances of piety, which reaſon requires of us, there are 
others, founded on relations equally real, and conſequently 
deſerving equal regard, enjoined by revelation. The utmoſt 
care therefore ought to be uſed, conſidering the preſent diſ- 
poſition of the world, to convince men of what moment the 
doctrines and duties of the goſpel are. To make reaſon ſuf- 
ficient for nothing in religion, is to overturn every thing. But 
to inſiſt on its inſufficiency for many moſt valuable purpoſes, 
which revelation is fully ſufficient for, and on the neceſſity of 
obſerving whatever God hath thought fit to command, this 15 
doing but common juſtice, though a very ſeaſonable piece of 
juſtice, to the doctrine of our bleſſed Saviour, and the autho- 
rity of our Maker. 

When once men are brought to underſtand the value of 
Chriſtianity, the next thing is, to give them a proportionable 
ſolicitude for them: to make them obſerve, how viſibly the 
belief and practice of it decay, and how dreadful the conſe- 
quences muſt be and are; to thow them, that religion 1s not 
the concern of the clergy merely, but the common concern of 
all men ; the great thing, on which public and private happi- 
neſs depends in this life, as well as eternal felicity in the next; 
that therefore, if they have any value for theſe important in- 
tereſts, they muſt take the neceſſary means of ſecuring them; 
their children, their ſervants and dependants muſt be diligent- 
Iy watched over and inſtructed; private devotion muſt be 
practiſed, family-worſhip revived, and the ſervice of God in 


the church regularly and ſeriouſly attended upon. For lay- 


ang aſide theſe things hath almoſt baniſhed religion from a- 
mongſt us; and nothing, but reſtoring them, can bring it back. 

: | Piety 
® Matth, xxii. 38. =o 
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Piety is indeed ſeated in the heart; but to give it no vent in 
outward expreſſion, is to Rifle and extinguiſh it. Neglecting 
the public exerciſe of religion, is deſtroying the public regard 
to it; and teaching men to deſpiſe their own form of religion, 
is enough very often to make them deſpiſe it under any 
form. | 
Great pains have been taken by our adverſaries to give the 
world an ill opinion of religious inſtruction; and we muſt take 
equal pains to give them a good one of it; by repreſenting to 
them, both the natural influence it hath, and the divine au- 
thority that enjoins it. But after all, the effeCtual conviction 
will be that of experience. And therefore the chief point 1s, 
to endeavour that men may feel the benefit of our teaching ; 
feel at leaſt, that it is their own fault, not ours, if they do not 
become the wiſer, the better and happier for it. To this end, 
we muſt all dwell often and ſtrongly on the great duties, and 
great failures of duty, in common life: firſt explaining the 
obligations of religion ſo as that they may be practiſed: then 
inſiſting on it, that they muſt : entering into the particulars 
of each with ſuch plainneſs, that every one may clearly ſee 
his own faults laid before him; yet with ſuch prudence, that 
no one may ſo much as imagine himſelf perſonally pointed at: 
and taking the ſtricteſt care, that no part of what we ſay may 
eem in the leaſt to proceed from our own paſſions, or our 
own intereſts ; but all appear evidently to flow from a true 
concern for the' good of thoſe that hear us. Diligent con- 
fideration, what our ſubject and our ſeveral characters will 
bear us out in, muſt direct us, when to give our judgment 
with diffidence, when to lay ſtreſs upon it: in what caſes to 
exhort avith all los g-ſuffering *; in what, to rebuke with all 
outherityF. But whichſoever we do, neither our language 
ihould be florid, nor our manner theatrical: for theſe things 
only raiſe an uſeleſs admiration in weak perſons, and produce 
great contempt in judicious ones. Nor yet on the other hand, 
ſhould our expreſſions be mean, or our behaviour lifeleſs ; but 
both muſt be ſuitable to the employment we are upon ; both 
be ſuch as come naturally from the heart of the ſpeaker, and 
therefore will naturally move that of the hearer. 
To this our public teaching it will be a great help, and in- 
| deed 


P 2 Tim. iv. 25 | T Tit. ii. 15. | 
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deed a valuable part of it, if we perform the ſeveral offices of 


our excellent Liturgy devoutly and properly; neither with 


an irreverent precipitation, nor a tedious ſlowneſs ; neither in 
a flat and languid manner, nor yet with an affected livelineſs, 
or a vehemence ill- placed or over-done ; but ſo as may beſt 
expreſs the ſenſe and the importance of what we read; and, 
by ſhowing our gn attention to it; engage that of all around 
us. | 

Beſides our general inſtructions, it is very needful, that we 
give the youth under our care, in particular, an early know. 


ledge and love of religion, that may abide with them ; and 


ſtand the trials, to which their riper years will of courſe be 
expoſed. I hope you are all diligent in that moſt uſeful work 
of catechifing ; and have done your utmoſt to prepare for con- 
firmation, thoſe whom you preſent to me. And I earneſtly 
recommend it to you, that the good impreſſions, which may 
well be ſuppoſed to have been made upon their minds at this 
ſeaſon, be not ſuffered to wear cf again; but be improved in- 
to ſettled habits of religion and virtue, by ſtill farther exhor- 
tations, and leading them, as ſoon as poſſible, to the holy com- 
munion. But, though all the youth deſerve our peculiar at- 
tention ; yet if any of them be educated in charity-ſchools 
under our inſpection, for theſe we ſhould think ourſelves ſtill 
more nearly concerned, than for the reſt ; and, by firſt taking 
care, to have them taught whatever is proper, and nothing 


elſe, then making Known the good management they are un- 


der, put an end to thoſe accuſations, of their learning idleneſs 
and pride, ſuperſtition and ditloyalty ; which may have been, 
ſometimes one of them, ſometimes another, in ſome degree de- 
ſerved ; but have been carried with a wicked induſtry moſt 
ſhamefully beyond truth, and leſſened the credit of this excel. 
lent inſtitution, even with many good perſons, to the great 


- detriment of Chriſtianity. 


Another very uſeful method of ſpreading the knowledge of 
religion, and teaching men a ſerious regard to it, is by diſtri. 
| buting, or procuring to be diſtributed, ſuch pious books, eſpe- 
cially to the poorer ſort, as are beſt ſuited to their capacities 
and circumſtances, For there 1s great variety of them to be 
had ; and at ſo very low prices, that much good may be done 
this way to conſiderable numbers at once, in a moſt acceptable 


manner, for a trifling expence. 
But 
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4 But nothing will contribute more to make our public in- 
ſtructions effectual, than private converſation, directed with 
prudence to the ſame end. The better we are known to per- 
ſons, the greater influence we may hope to have upon them; 
and the better we know them, the more diſtinctly we ſhall ſee 
how to make uſe of that influence to good purpoſes. By re- 
_ preſenting proper truths, at fit times, with a modeſt freedom, 
we may very much abate the prejudices of men, who have a- 
ny fairneſs remaining, both againſt religion and ourſelves : at 
leaſt we may prevail on them, for the ſake of public order, 
and example, to keep within the bounds of decency ; and ſo 
prevent their doing harm, if we cannot make them good. Per- 
{ons that err in particular points of doctrine, friendly diſcourſe 
may ſhew us what led them into their miſtakes, and enable 
us to lead them out again. Such as diſſent from our church- 
government and worſhip, talking amicably with them, and 
behaving in the ſame manner towards them, if it doth not im- 
mediately bring them over, may however bring them nearer 
to us, both in judgment and affection. Such us are faulty in 
their moral conduct, ſerious and affectionate remonſtrances, 
given in private and kept private, and joined with a tender- 
neſs to their characters in public, may often do a great deal 
towards reforming them ; and, ſooner or later, the ſeed thus 
ſown may ſpring up in their hearts, and produce happy fruits, 
We ſhould not indeed preſs upon perſons, when there is no 
other proſpect than that of provoking them: but we ought to 
watch all opportunities, whilſt there is any hope left ; and 
not only make it our endeavour to convert the miſtaken and 
vicious, but ſtir up the neghgent to ſerious thought, and the 
good themſelves to more eminent goodneſs. Eſpecially ſuch 
perſons of rank and influence, as we find well diſpoſed, theſe 
we muſt earneſtly excite to appear and give countenance to 
the cauſe of religion, ever remembering that awful declara- 
tion of our bleſſed Lord: M hoſocver ſhall be aſhamed of me and 
| of my words in this adulterous and finful generation, of him alſo ſhall 
the Son of man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Fas 
ther, with the holy angels *, We muft convince them of the 
urgent neceſſity there is, for interpoſing in behalf of piety and 

Vol. IV. K virtue; 
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virtue; and ſuggeſt to them the means for engaging with ſuc- 
ceſs in this excellent employment. Yet muſt we never ſpend' 
ſo much of our attention on the higher part of the world, as 
to give the leaſt ſuſpicion of neglecting the lower; w ofe 
number is ſo much larger, whoſe diſpoſitions are uſually ſo 
much more ſavourable to religion, and whoſe eternal happi- 
neſs is of equal importance to them, and ought to be of equal 
concern to us; but we muſt prove we are in earneſt in our 
work, by making it our care, as it was our Maſter's, that the 
poor have the geſpel preached to them*, And one opportunity of 
preaching it with ſingular advantage, both to the poor and 
the rich, is when ſickneſs brings near to them the view of a- 
nother life. At ſome times indeed the ſick may be incapable 
of attending to exhortations : at others they may be endan- 
gered by theny: and at all times great prudence is requiſite, 
to avoid the extremes, of terrifying or indulging them too 
much. But, provided due caution be uſed in theſe reſpects; 
laying before them what they ought to be, and reminding 
them to conſult their own conſciences what they have been, 
is a moſt likely method of exciting in them ſuch affections 
and reſolutions at that ſeaſon of recollection and ſeriouſneſs, 
as, through the bleſſing of Heaven, may produce the happieſt 
effects. 

To theſe excellent offices, therefore, we muſt all of us chear- 
fully apply ourſelves, each in ſuch degree as his ſtation re- 
quires. If they do require pains, if they do take up time, if 
they are inconſiſtent with agreeable amuſements, and even in- 
terrupt uſeful ftudies of other kinds; yet this is the buſineſs 
which we have folemnly choſen, and the vows of God are up- 
on us; it is the molt important and moſt honourable, it ought 
to be the moſt delightful too of all employments : and there- 
fore we have every reaſon not to ſeek the means of evading 
our duty, but of fulfilling it; and each to take the overſight of 
the flock of God, committed to him, net by conflraint, but willing - 
ly+. For if we only juſt do what we can be puniſhed by our 


ſuperiors for negiert, we muſt neither expect ſucceſs nor 
reward. 


But then to ſecure either, the chief thing tec; is ſtill 
behind; that our own- tempers and lives be ſuch, as we ſay 


ER f | mary 
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thoſe of other perſons ſhould. For if we, who teach religion, 
live, or ſuffer our families to live, with little or no ſenſe of 
religion, what can we poſſibly expect, but that men will im- 
prove ſo palpable an advantage againſt us to the utmoſt ; will 
argue, that we believe not our own doctrine, and therefore it 

deſerves no belief; or, we practiſe not our own precepts, and 
therefore they cannot be practiſed? Thus we ſhall increaſe 
that infidelity and wickedneſs, which our buſineſs is to op- 
poſe. Too much of it will be really owing to us; and the 
whole will be laid upon us. The enemies of religion will 
have the beſt pretence in the world to ruin us; and the friends 
of it will grow unconcerned for us, and ready to give us up 
to them. But, were theſe conſequences not to follow, ſtill 
very bad ones muſt follow. Men, irreligious or vicious them- 
ſelves, cannot be hearty in oppoſing irreligion and vice; they 
cannot do it with boldneſs, if they were hearty ; and could 
they be ever ſo bold, it muſt fit much too ill upon them, to 
have any good effect. Wrong-minded perſons will be fur- 
niſhed with the moſt plauſible excuſe imaginable for difre- 
carding them intirely; and the righteit-minded perſons that ever 
were, cannot, if they would, regard them as they ought. This 
will be the caſe, even with reſpect to their public teaching: 
and as for private admonitions, they will ſeldom have the face 
to venture upon them, and never ſucceed in them; whereas 
every word, that comes from an exemplary man, hath great 
weight; and his bare example is moſt valuable inſtruction of 
itſelf. But, were a bad life not to hinder at all the ſucceſs of 
our miniſtry ; yet we muſt remember, it will abſolutely hin- 
der the ſalvation of our ſouls : and ſubject us to that jorer pu- 
niſhment, of which he may 4vell be thought worthy, who, teaching 
others, teachetn not himſelf, but, 888 breaking the law, diſbo- 
noureth God. 

Nor is it ſufficient by any means for us to be guilty of no 
vice. This 1s ſmall praiſe, for one of our order. We are 
bound to be patterns of the moſt diligent practice of virtue, 
and the ſtricteſt regard to religion: and we ſhall never make 
others zealous for what we ourſelves appear indifferent about. 
It is very true, that, peculiarly in our caſe, the generality of 
che world both expect and find fault, quite beyond reaſon ; 
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and doubtleſs they are much to blame in doing ſo. But then 
ſurely we are no leſs to blame, if, when we know the ſeveri- 
ty, with which our conduct will be examined, we do not watch 
over it with equal ſeverity ourſelves ; and take the only way 
to be looked on as good men, that is, being ſuch undeniably. 
And whoever hath a due ſenſe of this obligation, will conſci- 
—— abflain, not only frem all evil, but a// appearance of it 
too . Such a one, for inſtance, far from offending againſt 
8 will be noted for it; and think the imputation of 
being mighty to drink bine f almoſt as infamous as that of be- 
ing overcome by it. Far from being remarkable for luxury 
and delicacy in his manner of living or appearing, he will be 
ſure to preſerve himſelf, on all occaſions, at leaſt as remote 
from indulgence as he is from auſterity. And though he will 
never diſguſt the perſons, with whom he converſes, by a gra- 
vity affected or ill- timed: yet he will be equally careful, ne- 
ver to expoſe bimſelf, by a lightneſs of carriage unbecoming 
his function; nor let any thing be a part of his character, 
much leſs a diſtinguiſhing part, that can only tend to lower 
it. For we can never be uſeful, if we are deſpiſed ; and we 
ſhall be deſpiſed, if we will give opportunities for it. Even 
they, who ſeem well pleaſed with us, will think meanly 
of us inwardly ; and perhaps of the whole order, for our 
_ ſakes. 
Yet, at the ſame time, we may be greatly miſtaken, if we 
aim to avoid contempt by haughtineſs : which will only add 
hatred to it. Our rule therefore muſt be, to expreſs, in eve- 
ry thing, condeſcenſion to the lower part of the world, with 
out being improperly familiar; and reſpect to the upper, with- 
out being ſervile : recommending ourſelves at once to the love 
and eſteem of both, by a mild kind of dignity and i Ingenuous 
ſimplicity, kept up through our whole behaviour. Mildneſs 
of temper is the duty of every man : but eſpecially required 
of us ; and abſolutely neceſſary, both to our preſerving re- 
gard, and doing ſervice in the ds. Therefore, whatever 
provocations we meet with from thoſe, amongſt whom we 
live, as indeed we often meet with great ones, it neither be- 
longs to our character, nor will be for our intereſt, to take 
; offence 


* 1 Theſſ. v. 22, + Iſa. v. 22. ＋ Mat, x. 16. 1 Tim. iii. 3. 
| : 2 Tim. ii. 24. n 5 e 
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offence and expreſs reſentment; but by prudence and pa- 
tience to overcome evil with good *, For we ſhall often do it 
this way, and never any other. Inſtead of being engaged in 
enmities of our own, it ſhould be our endeavour to compoſe 
the differences of other perſons ; not by intermeddling in their 
affairs, when we are not called to it ; but by laying hold on 
every fit opportunity given us, for diſpoſing them to a mu- 
tual good opinion, where there is room for it ; or at leaſt, to 
mutual good-will. Too many occaſions indeed for friendly 
interpoſition, our unhappy party- diſputes furniſh us with, had 
we no other. Entering into theſe with vehemence, and that 
injuſtice which never fails to accompany vehemence, 1s what 
all men ſhould avoid ; but we, who muſt caution them againſt 
it, ſhould avoid it with uncommon care; {ſhould religiouſly 
pay that reſpect to every one, which is their due, eſpecially 
to our ſuperiors ; think well of mens actions and defigns, un- 
leſs we have evident cauſe to think otherwife ; judge with 
modeſty, where perhaps we are not qualified to judge; and 
whatever our opinion be, preſerve our behaviour inoffenſive; 
give the leaſt provocation, that may be, to bad men of any 

fide ; and act in ſuch manner, as may gain us, if poſſible, the 
united eſteem of good men of all fides. For theirs is the 
friendſhip of which we ought to be ambitious. Familiarities 
with profane and vicious perſons, beyond what neceſſary ci. 
vility, or a real proſpect of reforming them requires, will, 
whatever we may promiſe ourſelves from their favour or in- 
tereſt, always diſcredit and weaken us in general ; and much 
oftner prove hurtful, than advantageous, to any of us in par- 
ticular. But 9 cultivate the good opinion of the wiſe and 
virtuous, to recommend ourſelves to their protection, and, 
whatever elſe they may differ about, engage their common 
zeal in the common cauſe of religion ; this will procure us 
both ſecurity and honour, and every way promote the great 
deſign of our profeſſion. 

Another point, on which our character all not a little de- 
pend, is our being, in a reaſonable degree, diſintereſted. A 
very large proportion indeed of the clergy have too much 
cauſe to endeavour at bettering their circumſtances ; and it 
45 barbarous treatment, to accuſe them for it, inſtead of pity- 

ing 
Rom. xi. 21. 
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ing them. But over-great ſolicitude and contrivance for ad- 
vancing ourſelves will always make impreſſions to our preju- 
dice, let our condition be ever ſo low: though deſervedly 
much ſtronger impreſſions, in proportion as it is higher. We 
thall be thought to have no attention, but that of which we 
diſcover too much: and the truth is, we canrot ſerve two maſe 
ters. Nor will it be ſuſhcient, that we avoid the charge of 
immoderately deſiring more; unleſs we avoid alſo that of ſel- 
fiſhneſs, in the management of what we have already ; a mat- 
ter, in which it is very difficult, and yet very important, to 
give no offence. We are bound, both to thoſe who belong to 
us, and thoſe who ſhall come after us, to take a proper care 
of our legal dues ; and preſerve them faithfully from the en- 
croachments of ſuch, as tell us very truly, that we ought not 
to be worldly-minded ; but forget, what is equally true, that 
they themſelves ought not to be ſo. But then the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons of all kinds oblige us, never to make unjuſt or litigi- 
ous claims; never to do any thing, either hard and rigorous, 
or mean and ſordid: to thow, that we defire always the moſt 
eaſy and amicable method of ending diſputes ; and. whatever 
method we may be forced to take, never to let any thing force 
us into the leaſt degree of unfairneſs, paſſion, or ill-will; but 
endavour, by all inſtances of friendly behaviour, to win, if 
poſſible, upon the perſon we have to do with; at leaſt to con- 
. Vince every body elſe, how very far we are from intending 
wrong to him, or any one. | | 
And nothing will contribute more, to acquit us from the 
ſuſpicion of being ſelfiſh in our dealings with other perſons, 
than approving ourſelves charitable to the hoor: a virtue 
which becomes us fo extremely, and is ſo peculiarly expected 
from us, and will give us ſo valuable an influence; that we 
ihould willingly ftraiten ourſelves in almoſt any thing beſides, 
that to the full proportion of our abilities, we may abound in 
giving alms. And together with this, would we but, each in 
his ſtation, take the beſt care we can to ſee juſtice done them 
in that proviſion, which the law hath intended for them, it 
would generally prove a much more conſiderable benefac- 
tion, than all that we are able to beſtow on them of our 
on. 
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To the above-mentioned inſtances of right conduct we miſſt 
always add, what will render them very engaging, the occa- 
fional kind offices of good neighbourhood ; with a decent hoſ- 
pitality alſo, if our circumſtances will permit it; and then, 
notwithſtanding the cenſures of thoſe, who complain that we 
are of little uſe, and endeavour to make us of none ; we may 
ſurely well hope to do ſervice to God, and be eſteemed of 
men ; eſpecially if, together with ſo exemplary a behaviour 
towards others, we are friendly and compaſſionate, candid and 
equitable amongſt ourſelves. 

Great injuſtice, I am ſatisfied, is done us on this head ; and 
many groundleſs accuſations brought confidently againſt us, 
by perſons, who neither enquire into facts, nor conſider cir- 
cumſtances. But there are few things, in which it concerns 
us more, to clear ourſelves where we are faulty. For fo long 
as we are thought in the world, either inſolent to our inferior 
brethren in general, or void of generoſity and pity to ſuch of 
them as we employ ; we muſt not expect to receive better 
treatment, than we are underſtood to give. And if we are 
believed to be chargeable, beyond other men, with mutual 
bitterneſs and vehemence, when any kind of controverſy riſes 
amongſt us; this too is a character, ſo very different from 
that which ought to be ours, that the utmoſt care ſhould be 
taken to guard againſt it. Not that we are obliged, either to 
ſpeak of or behave to men of bad lives, or bad principles, as 
if they were good ones, becauſe unhappily they belong to our 
order. Making no diſtinction would be on all accounts wrong; 
and making a proper diſtinction will be very uſeful. But 
then we ſhould never think worſe of our brethren, than evi- 
dence forces us; never publiſh our ill opinion, without ſuffi. 
cient reaſon ; nor exceed, when we do publiſh it, the bounds 

of moderation : we ſhould be ready to ſhow them all fitting 
Ekindneſs, even whilſt they continue blameable ; and receive 
them back with the moſt charitable tenderneſs, when they re- 
turn to their duty. For there is no manner of need, that we 
ſhould give either ſo much advantage or ſo much pleaſure to 
the adverſaries of religion, as to let'them ſee thoſe, who ſhould 
be the joint-defenders of it, engaged in domeſtic wars: and 
bringing ſuch charges, and raifing ſuch prejudices, one againſt 
another, that it is hard to ſay, whether believing or diſbelie- 
ving our mutual accuſations will make the world think worſe 
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St us. Our bleſſed Lord therefore, after reminding his diſci⸗ 
ples, that zhev Tere the falt oft the earth; were deſigned, by the 
purity of their doctrine and example, to keep others from 
corruption; and after giving them that prophetic warning, 
which we ſhall find men zealous to fulfil, that F the falt have 
hoſt its ſavour, it hall be caft out and tredden under foot * ; reſu- 
ming the ſame figure at another time, concludes his exhor- 
tation thus, Have ſalt in yourſelves, and have peace one with ance 
ther +. 

) To theſe things, brethren, if we have any concern for the 
intereſts of religion, or our own, we mult always induſtriouſly 
attend ; but eſpecially in ſuch times, as by no means admit of 
negligence or miſmanagement, Yet vain will our beſt en- 
deavours be; unleſs we conſtantly add to them our fervent 
prayers, that God would enable and ſtrengthen, both us, and 
all that ſerve him in the goſpel of his Son; to perform our 
duty with faithfulneſs and ſucceſs. For ve are not ſufficient to 
think any thing of ourſelves : our ſufficiency is of God t. What 
therefore we ought; every one of us, to beg of him at all times, 
let us all at preſent jointly addreſs to him for, in the compre- 
henſive and expreſſive words of our public ſervice. 
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Almighty and everlaſting God, by whoſe Spirit the whole body of 
the church is governed and ſan&ified ; receive our ſupplications 
and prayers, which aue offer before thee for all eflates of men in 
thy holy church ; that every member of the ſame, in his vocation 
and miniſtry, may truly and godly ſerve thee, through our Lord 
and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. Amen ||. 
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REVEREND BRETHREN, 

N HEN I had firſt the pleaſure of meeting you, being 
very much a ſtranger; I could only lay before you” 
fuch general admonitions as appeared to be ſeaſonable in this 
nnhappy age of irreligion and libertiniſm. But having now 
obtained a fuller acquaintance with things, chiefly from your 
anſwers to my printed enquiries, which have given me many 
reaſons to eſteem and reſpect you; I ſhall at preſent deſcend 
into ſome farther particulars : and, conſidering you, not mere- 
ly as miniſters of the goſpel at large, but as miniſters of the 
ſeveral pariſhes in which you officiate, remind you of ſome 
plain directions for your doing it more ſucceſsfully ; which I 
ſhall deliver with leſs diffidence, and you will receive with 
greater regard, for their being chiefly ſuch as have been 
often recommended with good effect on ſuch occaſions as 

this. | 
I begin with one of the loweſt in appearance, but not the 
Vor. IV. I. leaft 
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leaſt important eccleſiaſtical employments : Catechizing the 
children ander your care, 

The catechiſm confiſts of the fundamental articles of Chriſ- 
tian faith and practice. Without learning theſe we know not ſo 
much as what it is we profeſs tobe; and there is great danger that 
unleſs perſons learn them at firſt, they will never learn them 
thoroughly ; but oaly pick up from what, they hear or read, 
unconnected and ſometimes ill grounded notions, that will ne- 
ver unite into a complete or a conſiſtent form of found doc- 
trine; as I apprehend we have had too much experience. 
The Rubric therefore requires, that every perſon learn the cate- 
chijm before, his confirmation + and the 59th Canon, that every 
incumbent ſhall examine and inſiruct the yeung and ignorant of his 
pariſh in it for half an hour or more every Sunday, Every ſecond 
Sunday had been appointed before ; but that I ſuppoſe was 
judged afterwards inſufficient. Not that a ſtrict obſerva- 
tion of this rule was probably expected, during the winter 
ſeaſon, in the generality. of country pariſhes, or where the 
children being few were more eaſily taught. But plainly it 
was intended, that how much time ſoever was needful to do 
this work well, ſhould be faithfully employed in it. I thank 
God, there are very few places in this Dioceſe, and I hope 
there will ſoon be none, where catechizing 1s omitted. But 
| obſerve, that in many it is practiſed only during Lent, Now 
I thould apprehend that the ſummer ſeaſon would in general 
be much more convenient, both for the minifter and the con- 
gregation. But at leaft the ſpace of a few weeks is by no 
means ſufſictent to fix the knowledge of their Chriſtian duty 
ſo firmly in the minds of young people, but that in the many 
months which paſs from the end of one Lent to the beginning 
of another, a great part of it will be to learn again. There- 
tore whenever this exerciſe is begun, it ſhould be continued 
much longer; and whenever tlie conſtant repetition of it is 
left off, it ſhould be occaſionally reſumed for a Sunday or two, 
at proper diſtances of time. 

Another defect in ſome places is, that barely tlie words of 
the catechiſm are taught without any expoſition. Now the 
very plaineſt expreſſions in it will need to be varied into o- 
thers that are equivalent: elſe children will too often learn 
nothing but the ſound; and unleſs this danger, which is a ve- 
Ty great one, be guarded againſt, you will have ſpent both 

their 
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their pains and your own to but ſmall purpoſe. Beſides, all 
ſciences have their terms, which muſt be interpreted to be- 
ginners; and ſome of thoſe in the catechiſm are figurative 
ones; very prudently uſed, as they comprehend in a little 
compaſs much meaning, and lead to the underſtanding of the 
fame figures in ſcripture ; but undoubtedly uſed on purpoſe 
to be explained; without which they are liable to make ei- 
ther no impreſſion, or a wrong one. And farther ſtill, a ſy- 
ſtem ſo long as to be learned by heart, muſt have need, were 
it ever ſo clear, to be enlarged on; the proofs of its truth, 
the connections and tendency of its doctrines, the uſe and ex- 
tent of its precepts to be ſhown; and therefore ſince the ca- 
non with great reaſon enjoins, not only that you examine, but 
inſtruct the children in their catechiſm, I hope you will think 
this a very needfu] part of that inſtruction. As to the man- 
ner of it, that may be different, not only in different places, 
but in the ſame at different times. Sometimes a continued 
diſcourſe of ſome length may be requiſite ; as it will lay be- 
fore the adult part of your pariſhioners a methodical ſumma- 
ry of Chriſtian doctrine; which they often want very much 
for themſelves, and will thus be enabled to teach ſomething 
of to their children, after they have heard it together from 
you. | | . 

- Sometimes a curſory expoſition of the more difficult expreſ- 
fions may deſerve the preference. But aſking the children 
queſtions, relating to each part, and procuring them to learn 


texts of ſcripture confirming each, will be always beneficial. 


The words of the catechiſm itſelf may be very uſefully bro- 
ken into ſhort queſtions and anſwers : to which others may 
be added out of any one of the many good expolitions that 
have been made public. Only you ſhould eadeavour as ſoon 
and as much as you can to make this a trial and improvement 
of the underſtanding as well as the memory of young people, 
by aſking ſuch things as they ſhould reply to in words of their 
own ; making that eaſy to them 1n every poſſible way. And 
indeed, if many of your queſtions were formed to be anſwered 
merely by affirming 'or denying, it would be a very good 
method: and there is an expoſition drawn up in that man- 
ner. | 
I am ſenfible that ſome clergymen are unhappily obliged to 
ſerye two churches the ſame afternoon ; who may therefore 

L2 -*% plead, 
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plead, that they have ſcarce ever time to hear the children 
repeat their catechiſm, much leſs to explain it to them. And 
God forbid that any needleſs addition ſhould ever be made to 
their burthen. But as 1 am ſure they will be deſirous of do- 
ing what they are able, in a matter of this importance, ſo 1 
ſhould hope, that in the longer days, at each of their churches 
alternately, they might hear the catechiſm repeated one Sun- 
day, and expound part of it another, or hear only part of it 
repeated, and expound that, or find ſome way to prevent the . 
intire omiſſion of ſo neceſſary a duty. And if theſe can do 
any thing of this Kind, there is no doubt but 3 may eaſi- 
ly do more. | 
But a farther hindrance which I fear you complain of too 
juſtly is, that parents and maſters are negligent in ſending 
their children and ſervants ; and the latter eſpecially are both 
unwilling and often aſhamed to come. Now the Canon doth 
indeed make proviſion for puniſhing ſuch. But perſuading 
them would be much happier. And ſurely in ſo clear a caſe, 
well timed and well judged arguments, if perſiſted in, muſt do 
a great deal. The example of their equals or their betters, 
if you have any under your care that are wiſe enough to ſet 
a good one; or however, that of your own families may help 
very much ; and ſuch little rewards of good books, or other 
encouragements as you can give or procure for them, 1t may 
be hoped, will completely prevail with them. At leaſt ſuch 
as think they are either too old or too conſiderable to ſay the 
catechiſm themſelves, may be greatly improved by hearing 
others repeat, and you explain it. 
But in ſome few places it is pleaded, that the children can- 
not read, and their parents either cannot or will not get them 
taught, and therefore the foundation for their learning the 
catechiſm is wanting. But ſurely ſome perſon might be found, 
within a moderate diſtance from every place, to whom parents 
might be induced, at leaſt if ſomething were contributed to- 
wards it, to ſend their children to be inſtructed thus far. Or, 
at the worſt, they who cannot read might eaſily by degrees learn 
- fo much as the catechiſm by heart: eſpecially as the three 
main parts of it are in every Sunday's prayers. The incapa- 
city of reading was almoſt general at the time of the Refor- 
mation ; yet even in thoſe days the clergy, were adle to 
teach 
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teach firſt parents and houſholders, then by their means 
children and ſervants, the Lord's prayer, the creed, and 
the ten commandments ; and afterwards the reſt of the cate- 
chiſm. Now, ſince that groſs darkneſs hath been ſo far en- 
lightened, it cannot be impraQticable to diſpel the remains of 
1k, 

After due inſtruction follows confirmation: an appoint- 
ment derived down from apoſtolical practice; and of ſuch ac- 
knowledged uſefulneſs, that in the times of confuſion, a hun- 
dred years ago, when biſhops were rejected, ſome of their ad- 
verſaries took upon them to perform this part of their func- 
tion; and within theſe few years the church of Geneva hath 
reſtored it in the beſt manner their form of church-govern- 
ment will admit, and added an office for it to their liturgy. 
In our own church the ancient eſteem of this inſtitution is, 
generally ſpeaking, ſo well preſerved, that hope the defire 
of being confirmed may not a little ſtrengthen that of being 
inſtructed, as the only way to it. And yet I muſt obſerve, that 
the numbers from ſome pariſhes have been in proportion very 
ſmall. This may not have ariſen from any neglect in the 
miniſter ; but as it ought to incline me to make the oportu- 
nities of confirmation as convenient as I am able; fo it ought 
to incline you, agreeably to the nature of your function, and 
the expreſs direction of the 61ſt Canon, to uſe your beſt en- 
deavours, that your pariſhioners may gladly take thoſe oppor- 
tunities. Yet I muſt entreat you to endeavour, at the ſame 
time, that none be brought, but thoſt who, to ſpeak in the 
language of the Rubric, are come to years of diſcretion, who have 
learned, not the words only, but, in a competent degree, the 
meaning of what was promiſed for them in baptiſm ; who can 
fay with ſeriouſneſs and truth, (what Turely elſe they ought 

not to ſay at all,) that in preſence of God and the congrega- 
_ tion they ratify and confirm the ſame in their own perſons; and 
who therefore are likely to have uſeful and laſting impreſ- 
ions made on them by this ſolemnity. Undoubtedly ſome 
arrive at this capacity ſooner than others, and therefore I have. 
mentioned the age of fourteen, not with a deſign of abſolutely 
tying you down to it; but as being, for the moſt part, full 
early enough; and that, where you ſee it requiſite, you may, 
without giving offence yourſelves, oppoſe my order to the in- 
* diſcreet forwardneſs of parents; whom however, I hope, it 
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will make eaſy, to aſſure them, as I give you authority, that 
ſo long as it pleaſes God to continue my health and ſtrength, 
confirmations ſhall be frequent in every part of this Dioceſe, 


I muſt alfo defire that you will carefully inſtruct thoſe whom 
you do bring, in the whole nature of the inſtitution, and par- 


ticularly in this, amongſt other more important points, that 
they are never to be confirmed any more than baptized a ſe- 
cond time: that you will direct them to make the proper an- 
ſwers audibly through the whole of the office, which many 
of them ſeem to have no notion of, though it is ſo neceſſary 
in the nature of the thing, and tends ſo much both to fix their 
attention, and to give the ſolemnity a decent and edifying ap- 
pearance. You will caution them likewiſe not to crowd for- 
ward and incommode each other, uſing this argument for one, 
that the whole number who come in at the ſame time, will 
be diſmifſed at the ſame time alſo; and laſtly, you will preſs 
it ſtrongly upon their minds, that what they promiſe at their 
confirmation, they are to remember and keep to their lives 
end. I have already deſired of you, on theſe occaſions, a liſt 
of ſuch as you judge qualified ; that ſo the numbers and per- 
ſons may be known ; of this you would do well to keep a co- 
py yourſelves, and if it were written alphabetically, both you 
and I ſhould be able to conſult it upon the ſpot more cafily. 
For the above-mentioned Canon, the 61ſt, plainly directs your 
attendance along with your pariſhioners; to take eſpecial care 
{for ſo the words run) that none be preſented but ſuch as you know 
are fit. And as your being preſent to approve or diſapprove 
mutt needs increaſe your influence and authority amongſt 
your people; it muſt likewiſe make the diſcharge of my duty 
ſo very much eaſier and more uſeful, that I beg you will ne- 
ver let me be without your aſſiſtance in this work, as yon 
ſhall never be without mine in any thing. And for this pur- 
poſe, when confirmations are on a Sunday, which is the time 
I ſhall uſually pitch upon, for the convenience of the people, 
excepting at the places of my vifitation, you may omit for 
that day the morning or the evening prayers as you ſee occa- 
ſion. I have not, indeed, hitherto been able to effect, what 
would greatly ſhorten your labour, calling up your ſeveral 
pariſhes in their order ſeparately. But I ſhall be very glad 
to do it, as ſoon as ever you can introduce this order amongſt 
them, which I earneſtly recommend to you: and I hope a con- 
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tinued frequency of confirmations will ſoon make that feaſible 
without difficulty here, which is now practiſed conſtantly in 
the populous cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
From confirmation, perſons ought to be led on, if poſlible, 
before the impreſſions of it are much weakened, . to the holy 
ſacrament: and it 1s one material reaſon why confirmation 
ſhould not be too early, that with a little farther inſtruction 
given ſoon after it, you may eaſily bring them, ſuch as they 
ought to be, to the Lord's table: which may prove a much 
harder matter, when once they have been a good while out of 
your hands. The ſmall proportion of communicants which I 
find there is in moſt of your congregations, and very ſmall in 
ſome, muſt undoubtedly (as this ordinance is appointed for 
all Chriſtians, and for a ſtanding means of grace to all) be a 
ſubje& of very great concern to you. And though it 1s too 
true, that the generality of the world, and perhaps the lower 
ſort beyond others, are incredibly obſtinate in their prejudi- 
ces, eſpecially in ſuch as at all favour corrupt nature: yet 
our complaining of theſe prejudices 1s not enough ; but la- 
bouring to overcome them is our buſineſs; and we are not to 
grow weary of it. Some imagine that the ſacrament belongs 
only to perſons of advanced years, or great leiſure, or high 
attainments in religion, and is a very dangerous thing for 
common perſons to venture upon. Some again diſregard it 
ſtupidly, becauſe others, they” ſay, who do receive are never 
the better for it; or becauſe their friends before them, or their 
neighbours about them never received at all, or not till ſuch. 
an age; and why ſhould they? You will therefore repreſent - 
to them, that whoever receives without benefit, it is his own 
fault; and that how many ſoever omit it, either for part of 
their lives or the whole, not their example, but the word of 
God is the rule for Chriſtians : that far from being a terrible 
or enſnaring inſtitution, it is in reality a moſt gracious one: 
defigned to be celebrated with humility indeed, but with com- 
fort and joy: that all the preparation it requires is within 
the reach of the plaineſt head and the moſt laborious hand, 
provided there be only an honeſt and pious heart; and that 
the judgment which unworthy receivers eat and drink to 
themſelves, needs no more affright thoſe whom God in his 
mercy will conſider as worthy ; as he certainly. will every 
true penitent ; than the capital puniſhments, threatened by 
the 
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the law to crimes, make innocent perſons uneaſy ; that he 
whoſe life unfits him for the ſacrament, is unfit for the king- 
dom of heaven alſo; and he, who being qualified for it, ne- 
glects it, neglects a dying command of his Lord and Saviour, 
intended for the greateſt good to him. But your public in- 
ſtructions on this head will be much more effectual for being 
followed by ſeaſonable private applications: in which you 
will hear and anſwer their objections, be they of ever ſo lit- 
tle weight, with great meekneſs ; not be provoked by any 
perverſeneſs of theirs to ſhow anger, but only a friendly con- 
cern ; and even if you meet with an abſolute repulſe, leave 
them witk an aſſurance that you ſhall apply to them again, in 
hopes that God will have diſpoſed them better to obey his 
precepts. 

But beſides increaſing the number of your communicants, 
it were very deſirable, that they who do communicate ſhould 
do 1t more frequently. In the three firſt centuries the eucha- 
riſt was every where celebrated weekly, and in many places 
almoſt daily. Decay of piety occaſioned an injunction in the 
fiixth, that every Chriſtian ſhould receive thrice in the year; 
which was reduced in the thirteenth, perhaps with a bad in- 
tention, to once. Our church requires thrice at the leaft : 
which evidently implies, that more than thrice is hoped for. 

And indeed each perſon will ſcarce be able to communicate 
ſo often unleſs the communion be adminiſtered oftener. But 
beſides, it is appointed to be every Lord's day in Cathedral 
and Collegiate churches, and part of the office for it is read 

every Lord's day in every church, for an admonition of what 
it were to be wiſhed the people could be brought to. This 
indeed at beſt muſt be a work of time; but one thing might 
be done at preſent in all your pariſhes, as, God be thanked, it 
is in moſt of them: a ſacrament might eaſily be interpoſed in 
that long interval between Whitfuntide and Chriſtmas : and 

the uſual ſeaſon for it, about the feaſt of St Michael, (when 
your people having gathered in the fruits of the earth have 
ſome reſt from their labours, and muſt ſurely feel ſome gra- 
titude to the giver of all good) 1s a very proper time. And 
if afterwards you can advance from a quarterly communion 
to a monthly one, I make no doubt but you will. 

Upon this ſubject I muit obſerve to you farther, that though 


in one or two parithes of this Dioceſe the old cuſtom is re- 
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tained of oblations for the miniſter, as well as alms for tlie poor, 
to both which the ſentences appointed to be read are plainly 
adapted: yet in many pariſhes there is no offertory at all: 
th it be certainly a practice of primitiveantiquity, amoſt proper 
admonition and ſpecimen of charity; which I fear the gene- 
rality of Chriſtians much want to be reminded of; a moſt ſea- 
ſonable demonſtration of our loving our brethren for his ſake, 
who hath loved us; and a thing expreſsly joined in the Ru- 
bric of the communion office, Why therefore ſhould you not 
attempt to revive it, where it hath been intermitted ? Mere- 
I preſenting to perſons an opportunity of giving if they 
think fit. and only what they think fit; can ſurely (if the rea- 
ſons of it be explained to them beforehand) never keep any 
one away from the ſacrament. But then, though all who 
have not abſolutely nothing, ought undoubtedly to contribute 
their mite; yet no diſagreeable notice ſhould ever be taken of 
any, for giving but little, or not giving at all: and whatever 
is collected, ſhould be diſpoſed of, ſo that all perſons may know 
it, with the greateſt faithfulneſs, prudence, and impartiali- 
ty. | ARS 
Another part of Divine worſhip, concerning which I think 
it needful to ſpeak, 1s pſalmody : a part clearly appointed in 
fcripture, both expreſſive and productive of devout affec- 
tions, extremely well fitted to diverſify long ſervices, and pe- 
<nliarly to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral parts of ofir own, which 
were originally ſeparate. Our eccleſiaſtical laws do not in- 
deed require it under any penalty: becauſe there may not e- 
very where he perſons qualified to perform it decently. But 
where-ever there are, the Rubric makes proviſion for it, and 
I recommend to you that it be not omitted. You will always 
endeavour that your Pariſh Clerks he perſons of diſcretion as 
well as {kill and ſeriouſneſs, But however, you will be much 
ſurer of no impropriety happening in this part of the wor- 
Mip, if you either direct them every Sunday to ſuitable pſal ms, 
or aſſign them a courſe of ſuch to go orderly through. And 
unleſs the generality of your pariſhioners are provided with 
books and able to make uſe of them: ordering each line to be 
read, will both ſecure a greater number of ſingers, and be ve- 
ry inſtructive to many who cannot ſing. All perſons indeed 
who are by nature qualified ought to learn, and conſtantly join 
to glorify him that made them, in pſalms and ſpiritual ſongs. 
Vol. IV. M This 
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This was the practice of the early Chriſtians ; it was reſtored 
very juſtly at the Reformation ; and hath declined of late, 
within moſt of our memories, very unhappily. For the im- 
provements made by a few in church-muſic, were they real 
improvements, will ſeldom equal. the harmony of a general 
chorus; in which any lefſer diſſonances are quite loſt ; and it 
is ſomething inexpreſſibly elevating, to hear the vcice of a great 
multitude, as the voice of many waters and of mighty thunders, to 
ſpeak in the words of ſcripture, making a joyful noiſe to the God 
of their ſalvation, and ſinging his praiſes <vith under/landing. Per- 
ſons of a ludicrous turn may repreſent every thing in a wrong 
light; but thoſe of any ſeriouſneſs, if they will lay aſide falſe 
delicacy, and that prepoſterous ſhame of religious performances, 
with which the preſent age is ſo fatally tainted, will find 
themſelves very piouſly affected only by hearing this melody, 
much more by bearing a part in it; and therefore I beg you 
will encourage all your pariſhioners, eſpecially the youth, to 
learn pſalmody : and excite them, if there be need, with ſome 
little reward ; for you will thus make the ſervice of God a- 
bundantly more agreeable, and their attendance on it more 
conſtant, But then, where any knowledge of the old com- 
mon tunes remains, you ſhould endeavour principally, that 
your learners may perfect themſelves in theſe ; that ſo they 
may lead and aſſiſt the reſt of the congregation, who ſhould 
always join with them; or if you muſt admit a mixture of 
new and uncommon tunes, it ſhould be no greater than you 
find yourſelves in prudence abſolutely obliged to. Elſe the 
conſequence will be, what I fear many of you have experien- 
ced, that either one part of your people will reſent being un- 
juſtly filenced, and this by the introduction of tunes often not 
ſo good as their former ones, and ſo your pariſh will be di- 
vided and uneaſy ; or if they agree to the change ever ſo ge- 
nerally, and like it ever ſo well, yet your fele& ſingers will 
either be weary in a while of what only novelty recommend- 
ed to them, or grow conceited and ungovernable, or die off, 
or be diſperſed, and the congregation will be left unable to 
ſing in any manner at all. Where indeed the newer tunes 
have quite blotted out the memory of the old ones, all you 
can do is, to make uſe of what you find in uſe, to get ſome of 
the eaſieſt of them learnt as generally as you can, and keep 
to theſe. And if, in order to inftru& your people in either 

way 
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way of ſinging, meetings to practiſe out of Church-time be 
requiſite, you will keep a ſtrict watch over them, that they 
be managed with all poſiible decency, and never continued 
till candle-light, if they conſiſt of both ſexes. You will like- 
wiſe diſconntenance, at leaſt, all frequent meetings, between 
the ſingers of different pariſhes, and making appointments to 
{ing alternately at one anothers churches : for this wandering 
from their own, which by law they ought to Keep to, uſually 
leads them into exceſſes and follies. 

I am very ſenſible, that ſome of the things wh'ch I have 
been mentioning, are by no means of equal importance with 
others. But nothing is without its importance, that relates 
to Divine worſhip. The mere outward behaviour of thoſe 
who attend upon it is of ſuch uſe, and good influence, that I 
muſt deſire you will be diligent in teaching them, (but ſo as 
to perſuade, not provoke them) what reverence belongs to the 
houſe of God: particularly how very wrong it is to fit in- 
ſtead of kneeling when they are or ſhould be addreſſing them- 
ſelves to their Maker, and to ſhow how indecent that appear- 
ance is of diſregaxd to him, which they would not uſe on a- 
ny account to one of their fellow-creatures a little ſuperior to 
themſelves. If you could only breed up the younger to a 
right behaviour in this reſpect, your congregations would 
grow regular in time. But mild expoſtulations will ſurely 
in ſo plain a caſe produce ſome effect upon the reſt alſo, which 
will be much facilitated if yet-take care that proper conve- 
niences for kneeling be provided for them. And if you could 
convince them alſo that ſtanding is a more reverent poſture 
to ſing pſalms to God in, as well as to read them, than ſitting, 
you would come ſo much the nearer to the apoſtolical rule 
of doing all things decently. For as ſome of the pſalms contain 
the nobleſt acts of adoration, ſurely they ought not to be ſung 
in a poſture unfit to expreſs it. Another thing, and no ſmall 
one, which I believe many of your pariſhioners often want to 
be admoniſhed of, is to come before the ſervice begins. Un- 
doubtedly allowance 1s to be made for neceſſary, eſpecially 
unforeſeen, buſineſs, and ſome allowance for not knowing the 
time exactly; but I hope you will obviate both theſe pleas as 
far as you can, by conſulting their convenience in the hour 

ou fix, and then keeping punctually to it. And at the 
ar time you will remind 8 a due degree of zeal 
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in religion would incline them to be rather a great deal tc 
early at the houſe of God, than a little too late: that no part 
of the ſervice can be more needful for them, than that which 
comes firſt ; the confeſſion of their fins: that inſtruction in 
their duty is better learnt from the pſalms and leſſons, which 
are the word of God, than from ſermons, which are only out 
explanations of it; and that by coming ſo irregularly, they 
not only are great loſers themſelves, but diſturb and offend o- 
thers. | 

But it is not ſufficient to give you directions about ſuch as 
do come to church, without taking notice of the great num- 
bers which I find there are in many, if not moſt of your pa- 
riſhes, that omit coming. Now on theſe your preaching in- 
deed can have no immediate influence. But it may however 
prevent the increaſe of them ; and furniſh others with argu- 


ments againſt them; and with the beſt of arguments, their 


experience of its good effects. You will therefore queſtion- 
leſs do all you can this way, without uſing any expreſſions in 


relation to their fault, which, if repeated to them, miay exaſ- 


perate them. But your chief dependance muſt be on private 
application to them, varied ſuitably to the occaſion of their 
neglect. If it ariſes merely from ignorance, or ſloth, or want 
of thought, they muſt be plainly told what they owe to their 
Maker, and awakened to the hopes and fears of a ſuture life. 
Tf it be deſire of gain or of pleaſure that keeps them away, 
they muſt be aſked what it will profit them to gain the avhole 
evorld and laſe their own hut? or ſhown, that to be lovers / 
pleaſure more than of God will end in pains eternal. If they 
defend themſelves, by pleading, as ſome will, that nothing can 
be told them at church, but what they are acquainted with 
already, it will ſurely not be hard to ſhow them that they o 

ver-rate their knowledge: that if this were otherwiſe, they 
might however be reminded of what they did not think of, 
or excited to what they did not practiſe : that, were they too 
perfect to receive any benefit, it would not be decent for them 
to tell the world ſo by their behaviour: that at leaſt they 
ought to ſet others an example, who may be the better for 
public inſtruction: and laſtly, that receiving inſtruction is not 
the whole of divine ſervice, but praying the chief part. And 
though it is allowed they can pray at home privately, yet 
without enquiring whether they do, ſince God hath com- 
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manded, for plain and important reaſons, that we worſhip him 
publicly, and hath excepted no one; by what authority doth 
any one except himlelf? And what will this end in, but an 
univerſal neglect of a duty which our Maker hath required 
to be univerſally practiſed? If it be any ſcruple about the 
lawfulneſs of coming to church that Keeps perſons away, fit 
opportunities ſhould be ſought with great care, and uſed with 
great prudence, to ſet them right: and ſuch diflenters, for 
many there are, as do not think our manner of worſhip ſinful, 
but only prefer another, which perhaps they are often without 
the means of attending upon, ſhould be ſeriouſly entreated to 
coniider, how they can juſtify ſeparating from a lawful com- 
munion appointed by lawful authority, and even omitting all 
public worſhip ſrequently, rather than worſhip with us. But 
then, with which ſoever of theſe perſons we diſcourſe, not the 
leaſt perſonal anger mult be ſhewn : nothing but a concern a- 
bout their future happineſs. For, by this means, if we make 
them no better, we ſhall at leaſt make them no worſe, and 
perhaps may leave in their hearts what will ſome time or 0- 
ther work there. Perſons who profeſs themſclves not to be 
of our church, if perſuaſions will not avail, mult be let alone. 
But other abſenters, after due patience, muſt be told in the 
laſt place, that unwilling as you are, 1t will be your duty to 
preſent them, unleſs they reform : and if, when this warning 
hath been repeated, and full time allowed for it to work, they 
{till perſiſt in their obſtinacy, I beg you to do it. For this 
will tend much to prevent the contagion from ſpreading, of 
which there 1s elſe great danger: and when once you have 
zot them, though it be againſt their inclinations, within reach 
of your pulpit, who knows what good may follow ? Different 
caſes may indeed require difference of treatment : and both 
the ſame ſeverity and the ſame mildneſs that will ſubdue one, 
will harden another. You will therefore a& yourſelves, and 
adviſe your Church.wardens to act in this matter, according 
to your diſcretion. And after a proſecution 1s begun, it ſhall 
{till depend on your opinion whether it ſhall be carried on 
with rigour, or ſuſpended a while in hopes of amendment. 
Oaly one caution I would give you: Let not any perſon's 
threatenings, that, if he is proſecuted he will go over to the 
Diſſenters, move you in the leaſt, Such will ſeldom do what 
they threaten ; or, if they do, 'tis better they ſhould ſerve 
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God in any way than none; and much better they ſhould be 
a diſgrace to them than to us. I muſt not conclude this head 
without defiring you to remind your people, that our Liturgy 
conſiſts not only of morning, but evening prayer alſo ; that 
the latter is in proportion equally edifying and inſtruQtive 
with the former; and ſo ſhort, that, generally ſpeaking, there 
can ariſe no inconvenience from attending upon it, provided 
perſons are within any tolerable diſtance from the church; 
that few of them have buſineſs at that time of the day; 
and amuſements ought ſurely never to be preferred on the 
Lord's day before religion; not to ſay that there is room for 
both. of: | 
But beſides the public ſervice, your people ſhould be ad- 
moniſhed to ſpend a due part of their Sabbath in private ex- 
erciſes of piety. For this 1s almoſt the only time that the far 
greater part of them have, for meditating on what they have 
already heard at church; for reading the ſcripture and other 
good books; for the ſerious conſideration of their ways; or gi- 
ving fuch inſtruction to their children and families, as will make 
your work both eaſter and more effectual. And therefore, 
though one would not by any means make their day of reſt 
weariſome, nor forbid cheerfulneſs, and even innocent feſtivi- 
ty upon it, much Jeſs the expreſſions of neighbourly civility 
and good-will, which are indeed a valuable part of the gra- 
cious ends of the inſtitution; yet employing a reaſonable ſhare 
of it ſeriouſly at home as well as at church, and preſerving an 
eſpecial reverence of God, even throughout the freer hours of 
it, 1s neceſlary to make it a bleſſing to them in reality, inſtead 
of a ſeaſon of leiſure to ruin themſelves, as it proves too of- 
den. | 
But farther, befides your and their duty on the Lord's day, 
it is appointed, that all miniſters of pariſhes read prayers on 
holidays, on Wedneſdays, and Fridays: and undoubtedly your 
endeavours to procure a congregation at ſuch times ought not 
to be wanting. Were I to repeat to you the ſtrong expreſ- 
ſions which my great predeceſſor Biſhop Fell uſed, in requi- 
ring this part of eccleſiaſtical duty, they would ſurprize you, 
But I content myſelf with ſaying, that public worſhip was 
from the very firſt ages conſtantly performed on the two ſta- 
tionary days of each week; that all holidays appointed by 
che 
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the church were carefully obſerved by the clergy, and the 
number of them now 1s not burthenſome : that where you 
can get a competent number to attend at theſe times, you will 
act a very pious and uſeful, as well. as regular part: that 
your own houſes will ſometimes furniſh a ſmall congregation ; 
and what ſucceſs you may have with others, nothing but tri- 
als, repeated from time to time, can inform you. But they, 
whoſe pariſhioners are the feweſt and the buſieſt of all, I hope 
do not fail of bringing them to church, at the leaſt on Good- 
Friday, and Chriſtmas-day, beſides Sundays. For though in 
ſome of your anſwers to my enquiries, theſe are not mention- 
ed as prayer-days, yet I preſume that this aroſe from your 
taking it for granted I ſhould underſtand they were. But if 
in any place they be not, I earneſtly entreat they may : for 
at ſuch times there can be no difficulty of getting a congre- 
gation. I hope likewiſe, that you are not wanting in due re- 
gard to thoſe which are uſually called State Holidays : and 
particularly, that of the public faſt, whick hath been appoint- 
ed theſe two laſt years, (as we have but too much reaſon to 
apprehend there will be need) I beg you will endeavour, not 
only to bring your pariſhioners to church on that occaſion, 
but move them to ſuch inward humiliation for their own fins, 
and ſuch fervency of prayer for this moſt corrupt and wicked 
nation, as may avert, if it be poſſible, the juſt judgments of 
God which ſo violently threaten us. 

You mult have underſtood, Brethren, in all you have heard, 
that I am not exhorting you to promote in your pariſhes a 
mere form of godlineſs without the power. Outward obſer- 
vances, by whatever authority appointed, are only valuable 
in proportion as they proceed from a good heart, and become 
means of edification and grace. They are always to be reve. 
rently regarded, but never reſted in; for perſons may obſerve 
without the leaſt benefit, what they cannot omit without great 
fin. The buſineſs of your pariſhioners therefore is, ſo to uſe 
the external part of religion, as to be inwardly improved by 
it in love to God and their fellow-creatures, and in moral 
ſelf-government ; and your buſineſs is, to apply both your 
public and private diligence, that this happy end be effectual- 
ly attained. You have under your care great numbers of 
poor creatures, living very laborious lives in this world, and de- 

pending 
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pending almoſt entirely on you for their hopes of #nother. 
It is a noble employment to direct their behaviour and light- 
en their toils here, by precepts and motives which lead them 
on at the ſame time to happineſs hereafter. You will be ſure 
of their acknowledgments at leaſt in proportion as you ſuc- 
ceed in this work ; but you will be rewarded by God in pro- 
portion as you endeavour it. Think not therefore, that I am 
laying burthens on you, but only ftirring up your minds by wway 
of remembrance, and exhorting you ſo to watch for the ſouls of 
men, as they that muſt give account, that you may do it with joy 
and not with grief. Tt is very little in my power either to in- 
creaſe or leſſen your duty. Our bleſſed Maſter hath fixed it: 
you have undertaken it: and were I to releaſe you from ever 
fo great a part of it, I ſhould only bring guilt on myſelf, with- 
out acquitting you at all. The injunctions of the New Tef- 
fament, infinitely ſtricter than any of men, would conti- 
nue to bind you as firmly as ever. Take heed thereſcre to the 
miniſiry which you have received in the Lord, that you fulfil 

1, | | 
Having a ſubje& of ſuch a nature to fpeak to you upon, 
and being able to ſpeak to you in a body but once in three 
years, you muſt not wonder if I go ſomewhat beyond the 
bounds of a common diſcourſe. There are many other things, 
and very material ones, relating to you as pariſh-miniſters, 
which J could have wiſhed to mention now: but I was will- 
ing to treat firſt of ſuch matters as belong more 1mmediately 
to the worſhip of God, If it pleaſe him that I live to ano- 
ther viſitation, I ſhall in that proceed to the reſt. Permit me 
now to add but one word or two more upon a dyterent ſub- 
ject, and I have done. ; 
Whilſt we are ſerving Chriſtianity here, with thy advan- 
tage of a legal eſfabliſhment and maintenance, there axe vaſt 
multitudes of our fellow- ſubjects in America, their negro- 
{laves, and the neighbouring Indians, amongſt whom the 
knowledge of God 1s taught, and the exerciſes of his worſhip 
fupported, if at all, very imperfectly, and with great difficul- 
ty, by the ſociety for propagating the goſpel : the income of 
which depends entirely on the voluntary contributions of 
good Chriſtians ; and is now reduced ſo low, and burthened 
with ſuch a debt, that they find it neceſſary to propoſe, this 
next 
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next year, according to the powers of their charter, and with 
his Majeſty's recommendatory letters, a general collection, 
which they have not had for above twenty years paſt, to ena- 
ble them to go on. Application will probably not be made 
to every pariſh ſeparately. But I hope every miniſter will 
give this excellent deſign all the aſſiſtance in his power ; ſuch 
as can afford it, either by becoming ſtated contributors and 
members of the ſociety, or at leaſt by ſome occaſional bene- 
faction in this time of need; and all, by recommending the 
caſe to ſuch of their people or acquaintance as they have 
reaſon to think will pay regard to it. If any perſon deſires 
a more particular acquaintance with the nature and uſeful- 
neſs, and preſent condition of this undertaking, I have gi- 
ven ſome account of theſe matters in a ſermon at their an- 
niverſary meeting, lately publiſhed by me, and ſhall be rea- 
dy to give any of you farther information, who ſhall either 
now or hereafter apply to me for it, perſonally or by let- 
ter. 

But I muſt not yet conclude, without mentioning alſo the 

ſociety for promoting Chriſtian knowledge; who are carry- 
ing on the ſame good work in the Eaſt Tndies, which that for 
propagating the goſpel 1s in the Weſt ; and at the ſame time 
are promoting the cauſe of religion many ways here at home: 
particularly by ſelling, at very low rates, Bibles, common- 
prayers, and numbers of other religious books, chiefly of 
ſmall ſizes, for the uſe of the poor. This they alſo are ſup- 
ported in by voluntary benefactions: to which whoever is a- 
ble to contribute, will do a very good work; and whoever 
can only purchaſe a few of their books for the uſe of his pa- 
riſhioners, ſhall have both =y beſt aſſiſtance in it, and my 
hearty thanks for 1t. 
I do not mean at all, in ſpeaking of theſe things, to pre- 
ſcribe to you the methods of your charity; but only to lay 
before you two very deſerving ones, which may poſſibly 
have eſcaped the notice of ſome of you; and to endeavour, 
that the cauſe of our Lord and Maſter may be ſerved in as 
many ways as it can: for you muſt be ſenſible how very 
great need thexe is that none be neglected. 


By zealouſly making uſe of. ſuch as are preſented to us, 
Vol. IV. N 8 
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we may poſſibly be of much more ſervice to 'others than. we 


may expect ; but we ſhall be ſure of doing infinite ſervice to 
ourſelves.| - 


And may God flir up the wills of all his faithful people, that 
they, plentecuſly bringing ferth the fruit of good works, may 


of him be plenteouſly rewarded, through Feſus Chrift cur 
Lord“. | 


* Colle& for the 25th Sunday after Trinity. 
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REVEREND BRETHREN, 


Cannot ſpeak to you thus aſſembled, without congratulat- 

1 ing you in the firſt place on the happy ſuppreſſion of that 
unnatural rebellion, which, ſince we met laſt, hath threatened 
our religion and liberties. Nor will either my duty, or my 
inclination, ſuffer me to omit returning you my heartieſt 
thanks, for the unanimous zeal you expreſſed againſt it; and, 
I doubt not, were ready to expreſs, even before the exhorta- 
tion to do ſo, which I was directed to ſend you, and which 
you received with ſo obliging a regard. Your behaviour, and 
that of the whole clergy, on this trying occaſion, hath abound- 
ed with ſuch proofs of loyalty and affection to the govern- 
ment, under which God's mercy hath placed us, that his Ma- 
jeſty hath declared, he ſhall ever have the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of 
what you have dong for the ſupport of his throne, and gladly 
ſhow his gratitude by any proper methods of extending his 
Royal favour to Jou and to religion. It 8 be hoped alſo, 

5 g 5 Na... that 
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that our fellow-ſubjects will remember, what they owe to our 
long deſpiſed and reproached labours : and learn, how eſſen- 
tial a part the Church of England is of our preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment. Indeed, not only the more candid of thoſe, who thought 
amiſs of us, have acknowledged our merit now ; but the ring 
lips are put to filence, which diſdainfully and deſpitefully ſpoke a- 
gainſt us . And let us go on, brethren, to expreſs the warm- 
eſt and moſt prudent zeal for what we doubly felt the value 
of, when we feared to loſe it: and ſo behave in this and all 
reſpe&s, that they 2vho are of the contrary part may be aſhamed, 
having no evil thing to ſay of us +, For however imperfectly 
men may do us juſtice, our reward from God 1s fare. 

I have recommended to you, in the courſe of my former 
viſitations, various parts of your duty: Firſt in general, as 
miniſters of the goſpel in a vicious and profane age; then 
more particularly, as incumbents of your reſpective pariſhes. 
Under this latter head, I began with what immediately relates 
to the worſhip of God : and now proceed to another point, of 
a temporal nature indeed, as it may ſeem, but ſeveral ways 
connected with ſpirituals ; the care you are bound to take of 
the incomes ariſing from your benefices. Theſe endowments 
are ſacred to the purpoſes of piety and charity: and it is nei- 
ther lawful for us to employ them unſuitably ourſelves, nor 
to let any part of them become a prey to the gvarice of o- 
thers. The few that may appear to be larger than was ne- 
ceſſary, are in truth but needful encouragements to the breed- 
ing up of youth for holy orders. And were they leſſened, 
either an inſufficient number would be deſtined to that ſer- 
vice, or too many of them would be cf the loweſt rank, una- 
ble to bear the expence of acquiring due knowledge, and un- 
likely to. be treated with due regard. Beſides, the moſt plen- 
tiful of theſe revenues may be well applied to religious uſes : 
and therefore, as they have been dedicated, ought to continue 
appropriated, to them. But the generality of them, it will 
ſurely be owned, are ſmall enough; and a very great part of | 
them left ſo utterly incompetent, by the ravages of former 
times, that the little which remains, demands our ſtricteſt care 
now. For, without it, poor incumbents will not be able ta 
PRaron . themſelves decently, much leſs to exerciſe hoſpita- 
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lity and charity towards others, Yet on theſe things both. 
their ſpirit and their ſucceſs in doing their duty greatly de- 
pend. And therefore how indifferent ſoever any of us may 
have cauſe to be about our own intereſts, we ought to confi. 
der ourſelves as truſtees for our ſucceſſors. We all blame 
our predeceſſors, if they have not tranſmitted the patrimony 
of the church undiminiſhed into our hands, Let us think 
then what others hereafter will fay of us, and with what rea- 
ſon, if we are guilty of the ſame fault; and give away for e- 
yer, what we ſhould count it ſacrilege in any one elſe to take 
from us. 
Indeed ſome perſons imagine or pretend that the only dan. 
ger is, of the clergy's encroaching on the properties of the 
laity, not neglecting their own. And we acknowledge there 
have been times, when that was the danger. But they are 
long paſt ; and God forbid we ſhould defire to revive them. 
Placing exceſſive wealth in the hands of eccleſiaſtics, would 
both endanger others and corrupt them: as the examples of 
paſt ages have too fully ſhewn. But the parochial clergy of 
thoſe times, inſtead of being the authors of this error, were 
the heavieſt ſufferers by it, And to renew the attempt in 
theſe days, would be folly equal to its wickedneſs : of which 
we ſhould ſo certainly and immediately be made ſenſible, in- 
deed we are ſo univerſally ſenſible of it already, that there 
can be no need of giving cautions on this head. All we with 
for is, the unmoleſted enjoyment of what clearly belongs to 
us, and a reaſonable allowance of what is confeſſedly requiſite 
for us, in order to attain the only ends of our inſtitution, the 
| preſent and future happineſs of mankind. In how many and 
ſad inſtances we fail of poſſeſſing in peace ſuch a competent 
proviſion, I need not ſay. Let us all behave under whatever 
uſage we receive, with the innocence and the prudence, which 
our Maſter enjoins. But we ſhall be wanting in both, if we. 
wrong ourſelves and thoſe that will come after us, by impro- 
per voluntary diminutions of what is allotted for our ſupport: 
which, through inconſiderateneſs and indolence, hath been of- 
ten done; deſignedly, I would hope, but ſeldom. And 
_ we may be guilty of it, either at coming into our bene- 
ices, or during our incumbency on them, or when we 


quit them: to which three heads I ſhall ſpeak in their or- 
ger. 
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Yet, indeed, as I am now directing my diſcourſe to perſons, 


moſt of them already poſſeſſed of benefices, it may ſeem too 


late to give cautions reſpecting the time of entering upon 
them. But all who have acted right then, will at leaſt hear 
with pleaſure their conduct approved. If any have aQted 


wrong, which I do not Know that any of you have, on being 


ſhown it, they may repent of it, they may conſider how far 


they can undo what they have done, or prevent the bad con- 


ſequences that are likely to flow from it. And both ſorts 
may be influenced more ftrongly, to take no improper ſteps 
on any future occaſion, and to warn their friends againſt ſuch 
Errors. | 

I proceed therefore to ſay, that benefices ought neither ta 
be given, nor accepted, with any other condition or promiſe, 
than that of doing our duty in relation to them, This en- 
gagement is always underſtood, whether it be expreſſed or 
not; and no other ſhould either be required or complied with. 
For when biſhops, originally the ſole patrons, to encourage 
the endowment of pariſhes, gave others a right of preſenting 
fit perſons to them ; or that right was confirmed or granted 
by the civil power: they muſt be ſuppoſed to give it only to 
be exerciſed for the future, as it had been before; when, 
whoever was appointed to any ſtation in the church, enjoyed 
the benefit of all he was appointed to, ſo long as he behaved 
well. And therefore, attempting to bring the clergy into a 
worſe condition, is uſurpation; and ſubmitting to the attempt, 
is encouraging uſurpation. 

Yet there is a great difference between the things to which 
our ſubmiſſion may be demanded. Some are groſsly and ob- 
viouſly unlawful. If, for inſtance, any perſon, in order to 
obtain a benefice, promiſes to give up ſuch a part of the 
income, to connive at ſuch a leflening of it, to accept of ſuch 
a compoſition for it, to allow ſuch a penſion or make ſuch a a 
payment to any one out of it: theſe things are, in effect, the 
ſame with laying down beforehand ſuch a ſum for it : which 


33 the neareſt approach, excepting that of bribing for holy or- 


ders, to his fin, who thought the gifts of God might be purchaſed 


wih money, and was anſwered, thy money periſh with thee*x. Nor 


can it take away, if it alleviate the guilt, that the payment 
| | 2 
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er penſion; thus reſerved, is allotted to uſes really charitable. 
Still it is buying what ought to be freely beſtowed : this for- 
ced charity muſt diſable a man from voluntary almſgiving, in 
proportion to its amount : and one compliance in a ſeemingly 
favourable inſtance, will only make way for another in a more 
doubtful caſe, and ſo on without end. Another excuſe I hope 
nobody will plead ; that obligations of this kind may be ſafe- 
ly entered into, fince they are notoriouſly void. For we can 
never be at liberty to make an agreement, merely becauſe it 
is ſo bad a one, that neither law nor conſcience will let us 
keep it. 
| But ſuppoſing a perſon binds himſelf to his patron, only 
that he will quit his benefice when required ; even this he 
ought not to do. For he hath no right to promiſe it; and no 
power to perform the promiſe. Whoever undertakes the care 
of a living, muſt continue that care till the law deprives him 
of it, or his ſuperior releaſes him from it*. Therefore he 
can only ſubje& himſelf to a penalty which another may ex- 
act at pleaſure, unleſs he doth what of himſelf he is not able 
todo, and knows not whether he ſhall obtain permiſſion to 
do. Can this be prudent? Can it be fit? If he pay the pe- 
nalty, he gives money to the patron, though not for his firſt 
poſſeſſion of the beneſice, yet for his continuance in it: beſides 
that, he muſt either diſtreſs himſelf, or defraud religion and. 
charity of what he ought to have beſtowed on them. If then 
to avoid paying it, he begs leave to refign, he puts his biſhop 
under very unreaſonable difficultics ; who, by refuſing his re- 
queſt, may bring great inconveniences on the poor man : and, 
by granting it, may looſe a miniſter from a pariſh, where he 
was uſeful, and ought to have continued ; may expoſe him- 
ſelf to the many bad conſequences of having an improper ſuc- 
ceſſor preſented to him. At leaſt he will encourage a prac- 
tice undoubtedly wrong and hurtful in the main, whatever it 
may be 1n the inſtance before him, And why are not theſe 
ſufficient grounds for a denial ; ſince whatever the incumbent 
luſfers by it, he hath brought upon himſelf? 
Beſides, in bonds to relign, where no condition is expreſſed, 
ſome unfair intention almoſt always lies hid. For if it were 


q 
an 


* See Stillingfleet on Bonds of Reſignation, in the third volume of his 
works, Page 731, 
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an honeſt one, why ſhould it not be plainly mentioned, and 
both ſides cleared from imputations ? Aſſuredly, unleſs per- 
ſons are to a ſtrange degree inconſiderate, this would be done 
if it could. The true meaning therefore too commonly is, to 
enſlave the incumbent to the will and pleaſure of his patron, 
whatever it ſhall happen at any time to be. So that, if he 
demands his legal dues, if he is not ſubſeryient to the ſchemes, 
political or whatever they are, which he is required to pro- 
mote ; if he reproves ſuch and ſuch vices ; if he preaches, or 
does not preach, ſuch and ſuch doctrines; if he ſtands up for 
charity and juſtice to any one when he is forbidden: the ter- 
ror of reſignation, or the penalty of the bond, may immedi- 
ately be ſhaken over his head. How ſhamefully beneath the 
dignity of a clergyman is ſuch a fituation as this! How grie- | 
voully doth it tempt a man to unbecoming, and even unlaw- 
ful compliances ! What ſuſpicions doth it bring upon him, of 
being unduly influenced when he is not! Or however he 
may eſcape himſelf, what a ſnare may his example prove to 
his poor brethren of weaker minds, or r leſs eſtabliſhed charac- 
ters. 

To prevent theſe miſchiefs, both the ancient laws of other 
churches, and thoſe of our own“, {till in force, have ſtrictly 
forbidden ſuch contracts T. Particularly the Council of Ox- 
ford, held in 1222, preſcribed an oath againſt Simony, for ſo 
it is entitled, by which every clerk ſhall ſwear at his inſtitu- 
tion, that he hath entered into no compact in order to be pre- 

ſented, 


_ ® Stillingfleet, in his Letter about Bonds of Reſignation in Miſcell. diſ. 
courſes, p-. 42. &c. ſhews ſeveral ſorts of contracts that are allowed, and 
objects not againſt truſls and confidences [as indeed I have been aſſured 
that Dr Bentley held a living in truſt for the Biſhop's ſon] nor againſt what 
is done, in conſideration of ſervice, without a compact: but only againſt 2 
legal obligation on the party before his preſentation, to perform ſuch a con- 
dition; and if he do not, to reſign. 


+ The Council of Weſtminſter 1138, appoints, that when any one re- 
eeives Inveſtiture from the Biſhop, he ſhall ſwear that he hath neither given 


nor promiſed any thing for his Beneſice. Spelm. vol. 2, p. 39; apud Gib- 
fon Cod. p- 845. 
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ſented . And Archbiſhop Courtney, in his injunctions to 
all the biſhops of his province in 1391, condemns thoſe, as 
guilty of Simony, who, before preſentation, engage to reſign 
when required ; and appoints all perſons inſtituted; to be 
ſworn t, that they have not given, to obtain preſentation, 
either oath or promiſe to reſign ||. Again, the conſtitutions 
of Cardinal Pole, when Archbiſhop, in 1555, cenſure, as be- 
ing ſimoniacal, all bargains or promiſes for procuring of bene- 
fices ; and aſſert that benefices ought to be given without any 
condition, and order that the perſon preſented ſhall ſwear, he 
hath neither promiſed, nor given; nor exchanged, nor lent, 
nor depoſited, nor remitted, Oc. any thing, nor confirmed any 
thing given before h. And a convocation held under him, 
two years after, complaining that, of late years, perſons have 
procured benefices et Pre/aturas, [pariſh prieſts are pre/ats : 
ſee index to Lyndwood in Pre/atus :) not only vacant, but 
likely to become ſo, non precibus & ob/equiis tantum, ſed & aper- 
tis muneribus, ſo that elefionum ſaluberrime forme que per cano- 
nes, libere efſe deberent, vel fraudibus obtenebrate ſunt, vel ad com- 
promiſſi neceſſilalem redafe : directs, that biſhops prevent theſe 
things, and take care by theniſelves and their officers, eſpe- 
_ cially quos in prelatorum electianibus tanquam directores & con- 


Vor. IV. Oo ſultares 


*The words are, quod propter preſentationem illam nas promiſerit nec 
dederit aliquid praſentanti, nec aliquam propter hoc inierit pattionem ; where 
hoc muſt naturally refer to negotium præſentationis underſtood. 

See Conc. Oxon. C. 18. in Wilkins, vol. 1. p. 588. and Lyndwood, L. 2. 
de Jurejurando, cap. præſenti, in Wake's Charge, 1709, p. 34; and Stilling- 
fleet on Bonds, &c. p. 721. and Letter about Bonds, p. 39. 


+ But it appears, by the preamble, that it was deſigned only againſt 
putting it thus in the patron's power to diſpols of the profits, or turn 
the Incumbents out, and give pluralities of livings to ſuch as he favour- 
ed. | | 


+} Wilkins, vol. 3. p. 216: Wake, p. 35, 36. 


|| The injunctions of Ed. 6. in 1547, appoint, that ſuch as buy benefices, 
or come to them by fraud or deceit, ſnall be deprived, &c. And ſuch as 
fell them, or by any colour beſtow them for their own gain or profits ſhall 
loſe their right of preſentment for that time. Wilkins, vol. 4. p. 7, 8. 


Wilkins, vol. 4. p. 124 125- 
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fultores intereſſe continget, that fraudes & pactiones be excluded: 


and if any one have got, per pecynie & munerum ſordes, prela- 
turam vel beneficium ecclefiafticum, he be puniſhed “. It is in- 
deed true, that the great evil, at which theſe ſeveral direc- 
tions were levelled, was giving or promiſing money for pre- 
ſentations, or receiving it for reſignations And therefore 
it may be argued, that where no money is directly paid, or 


taken, or covenanted for, nothing illegal is done. But the 


opinions delivered, and the judgments pronounced, by the 
Canon Lawyers, plainly extend the prohibition to whatever 
is equivalent to money tf. And it hath been urged that by 
how much foever a perſon leſſens the value of a benefice to 
himſelf by a bond of reſignation to the patron in order to pro- 
cure it, as unqueſtionably ſuch a bond doth leſſen it, ſo much 
in effect he pays to obtain it]. Or allowing, that in ſome 
caſes this doth not hold: yet nothing will prevent unlawful 
contracts in many caſes, but prohibiting in all caſes abſolute 
contracts to reſign upon demand; which therefore the above- 
mentioned conſtitutions have rightly done. And as the oaths, 
preſcribed in them, expreſs the denial of having made ſuch a 
contract; the oath preſcribed at this time muſt naturally be 


Fi | underſtood 


* Wilkins, vol. As P · 165. 5 


+ The tenor of them ſhows this. Particularly the corrupt reſignations 
were to get penſions out of benefices, or money for quitting them, or ex- 
changes gainful to the patron or his friends. The Ref. Leg. Eccl. Tit. de 
Renunciatione, cap. 3. forbids only reſignations fgr conſideration of gain. 
See Wake, p. 48. And Tit. de admittendis ad Beneficia Eccleſiaſtica, c. 24. 
only obliges a perſon at inftitution to ſwear that he neither hath given nor 


| promiſed, nor will give, any thing. And Tit. de Beneficus Conferendis, 


ſorbids only compacts by which benefices are leſſened. Sce Wake, p. 36. 
who goes too far in ſaying the words are general againſt all manner of con- 
tracts or promiſes. The preamble of the oath in Can. 40. condemns only 
buying and ſelling of benefices. Ihe Latin is nundinatio. But Stillingflees 
ſaith, p. 719, this takes in any benefit accruing to the patron, becauſe vine 
emptionis & wenditionis intelligitur omnis contractus non gratuitus. 


] See Wake, p.18, 24. otillingfleet, p. 719, 722. and Letter about Bonds, 
p- 46, &c. The injunctions of Ed. &, forbid patrons ſelling livings, or by 
any colour beſtowing them for their own gain and profit, Wilkins, vol. 4. 
p- 77 8. h . F 


* 


l Stillingfleet, p. 722. 
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underſtood to imply the ſame thing. For its belng leſs ex- 
plicit is no proof, that, what in common acceptation came 
under the name Simomacal before, doth not come under it 
fill. by | 

However, we muſt acknowledge, that bonds of reſignation 
on demand have been declared by the temporal judges valid, 
and not fimoniacal *. And they are indeed the proper judges, 
whether they are ſuch by the common and ſtatute law. But 
whether the eccleſiaſtical law permits them, is not fo clearly 


within their cognizance. Indeed all queſtions about this' 


crime ſeem to have been entirely out of it+, till an act was 
made, 31 Eliz. C. 6. which, for the awviding of ſimony and cor- 
ruption in preſentations and collations, inflicts penalties on thoſe 
who ſhall either give or procure them for any ſum of money, 
profit or benefit; or for any promiſe, bond, or aſſurance of it, 


directly or indirectly: but at the ſame time allows the eccleſi- 


aſtical laws to puniſh the ſame offences which the act doth, in 
the ſame manner as they did before. Now making theſe pro- 
viſions is not ſaying, that nothing ſhall be deemed ſimoniacal 
by the ſpiritual Judge, but what the temporal judge ſhall think 

O 2 18 


* Stillingfleet, p. 735, Fc. Wake, p. 49, Oc. Indeed Stillingflect, p. 
735. ſays that the Court, having given judgment for ſuch a bond in the caſe 
of Jones and Lawrence, 8 Jac. 1. held, ſeven years after, wiz. 15 Jac. 1. in 
the caſe of Paſchal and Clerk, that it was Simony within the ſtatute ; and 
he citgs Noy, 22. for it. But Wake mentions not this: and Watſon, 
c. g. page 40. ſays it doth not appear by the roll that there was ſuch a 


trial; and if there was, it is of no great authority, nor hath been regarded 
fince. 


See Wake, p. 399 So. The preamble of 5 Eliz. c. 23. compared with 
y 13. ſufficiently intimates that Simony is an offence appertaining merely to 
the juriſdiction and determination of the + eccleſiaſtical courts and judges. 
Yet Stillingfleet, p. 718. cites from Croke, car. 361. the judges as ſaying, in 
the caſe of Mackaller and Todderick, that the common law before 31 Elig. 
took notice of a ſimoniacal contract. But Coke in Cawdrie's caſe, 5th rep. 
fol. 8, 9. as cited by Wake, p. 50. puts Simony among the crimes the conu- 
ſance whereof belongs not to the common but ecclefiaſtical law, and repeats 
the ſame, p. 40. And Croke, fol. 789. fays that the judges in the caſe of 
Baker, 42 Eliz. held that it appertains to the ſpiritual court to determine 
what is Simony, and not to this court to meddle therewith. | 


=” 


— 


* 
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is forbidden by this act“. And therefore, though the latter 
may apprehend abſolute bonds of reſignation to be conſiſtent 
with the ſtatute ; yet the former may juſtly apprehend them 
to be inconſiſtent with the conſtitutions of the church, which 
we ought to obey ; and with the oath againſt Simony, which 
ought to be taken in the ſenſe of thoſe who originally enjoin- 
ed and ſtill adminiſter it; and not to have its meaning chan- 
ged on the ſuppoſed authority of their opinions, who neither 
have undertaken to interpret it, nor, if the judgment of their 
predeceſſors be allowed, have a right to do it. | 
At leaſt refuſing ſuch bonds,” on account of the oath, muſt 
be the ſafeſt fide : eſpecially, as the greateſt divines of this 
church have declared againſt them; and I think none for them. 
Though indeed, were the oath out of the queſtion ; the bonds 
are apparently fo 5 as to be for that reaſon alone 
ſufficiently unlawful. It may be ſaid, that if the patron at- 


tempts to make any ill uſe of them, equity will relieve the 


incumbent. But I have ſhown you, that their conſequences 
muſt be very bad, whatever uſe the patron makes of them. 
And beſides, how expenſive, indeed how uncertain, this pre- 
tended relief will be ; how ſeldom therefore it will or can be 
ſought for; and how much better on all accounts it is to a- 
void the need of it ; every one muſt percelve. | 5 

| But 


* Stillingfleet, p. 718. ſaith 5 the words Simony or Simoniacal contra 
te are never mentioned in this Statute.” And Wake, p. 50. cites Noy rep. 
fol. 25. as ſaying, that © in it there is no word of Simony ; becauſe by 
that means the common law would have been judge what ſhould have 
& been Simony, and what not.“ And Stillingflect, ibid. allows, that, if the 
word had been there, the judges would have had ſufficient reaſon to declare 
what was Simony and what not. Now in truth that part of the Act which 
relates to the preſent aſſair begins thus: And for the avoiding of Simony 
* and corruption in preſentations, collations, and donations of and to bene- 
« fices, &'c. and in admiſſions, inſtitutions, and inductions to the ſame, be 
it further enacted, that, if any perſon, Sc.“ This may ſeem to imply 
that no other things but thoſe mentioned afterwards were Simony : other- 
wiſe the act would provide only for avoiding ſome ſorts of Simony. Ac- 
cordingly Gibſon Cod. p. 839. and Stillingfleet, pref. p. 714. and diſc. p. 
718. think it only means to puniſh ſome particular remarkable ſorts ſpeci- 
fed in it; and Wake agrees that it abrogates no eccleſiaſtical law. And 
this agrees with what is obſerved here, note p. 106. But ſtill the judges, 
after this act, thought that Judging of Simony did not belong to them. See 


| erer note p. 167. 
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But let us now ſuppoſe, that a ſeemingly reaſonable condi- 
tion were expreſſed in theſe bonds: for inſtance, to reſign wnen 
ſuch a relation or friend of the patron's comes to the age of 
being preſented, who perhaps hath been educated with a view 
to the benefice vacant *, Now I do not ſay but a perſon may 
very lawfully, and ſometimes very charitably, form an inten- 

tion of reſigning at ſuch a period, if circumſtances then ſhould 
make it proper; and may alſo fignify ſuch intention before- 
hand. But if he bind himſelf to it abſolutely, beſides the diſ- 
truſt of him, which requiring this implies, perhaps when the 
time comes, the young perſon will refuſe to take the beneſice, 
or the patron to give it him; and yet the incumbent muſt 
continue in perfect dependance thenceforward ; for his caſe is 
become the ſame, as if his bond had been originally without 
any condition. Beſides, this contrivance for procuring an im- 
mediate vacancy at ſuch a particular time, encourages perſons, 
even of low rank, to purchaſe patronages, ſeparate from the 
manors on which they were anciently appendant, merely to 
{ſerve intereſted purpoſes. And the generality of theſe, in- 
ſtead of conſidering their right of preſentation as a ſpiritual 
truſt, to be conſcientiouſly diſcharged, will of courſe look on 
it as a temporal inheritance, which, ſince they have bought, 
they may fairly ſell, at any time, in any manner, for what 
they can; or at beſt, merely as the means of providing a main- 
tainance for ſuch perſons as they pleaſe ; who therefore, un- 
leſs they will be caſt off intirely by their friends, muſt, when 
| 1 they 


vw 


* Stillingfleet, p. 716. ſuppoſes this to be the intent, with which an ab- 
ſolute bond is required; and ſaith, it is a caſe, wherein a bond may be 
thought far more reaſonable than in others. But he expreſſes no poſitive 
approbation of it; nor doth he mention there giving a bond with this con- 
dition expreſſed, But, in p. 736. he hath that caſe in view, where he ſaith, 
« that there may be a lawful truſt in ſuch a caſe, I do not queſtion ;** yet 
adds, „but whether the perſon who takes this truſt can enter into a bond 
and take the oath, I very much queſtion.” And Wake, though in p. 22. 
be names this as one of the moſt favourable caſes that can be deſired, con- 
demns it netwithſtanding ; as an obligation, which the patron has no right 
to impoſe, nor the clerk any power to enter into; as contrary to the canons, 
and the authority of the biſhop, and the oath of yielding him canonical o- 
bedience, and of doing what in the clerk lies to maintain the rights of 
his See; but he doth not ay it is contrary & to the oath againſt Simony. 
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they are of age, however unfit for the cure of ſouls, however 
averſe from it, ſubmit to be preſented, and perhaps cannot be 
rejected. Then further, in proportion as this cuſtom prevails, 
benefices, and particularly the more valuable ones, coming to 
be of a temporary and precarious tenure, contrary to what 
they were intended ; perſons of charaQter and abilities, and a 
proper ſpirit, will not ſo often care to take them. Or if they 
do, they will not uſually, indeed it cannot fo well be expect- 
ed they ſhould, either defend the rights of them, or exerciſe 
hoſpitality and charity upon them, in the ſame manner as if 
they were to hold them for life. Nor will the people, gene- 


rally ſpeaking, reſpect thoſe who come in thus, and muſt be- 


have, and go out again thus, as they ought always to reſpe& 
their miniſters, 

But ftill perſons may plead that whatever 1s objected againſt 
other engagements from incumbents to patrons, yet if they 
engage only to be conſtantly reſident, to do faithfully the 
whole duty, which the laws of the church enjoin them, or 
perhaps ſomewhat more; this mull be allowable. . And doubt- 
leſs it is, provided the engagement be only a fincere promiſe 
of acting thus, as far as they can with reaſonable convenience. 
Nay, if they bind themſelves by a legal tie, to do any thing, 
which either belongs of courſe to their benefice, or hath by 
ancient cuſtom been annexed to it, learned and judicious au- 
thors juſtify them *. But covenanting thus to do even a lau- 
dable action, as teaching ſchool, or preſcribing to the ſick, if 
their predeceſſors were not, without a covenant, obliged to 
it, hath been held unlawful and fimoniacal +: becauſe it is 
promiſing to ſave, which upon the matter is promiling to give, 
ſo much money either to the patron, or however to thoſe for 
whom he intereſts himſelf. And indeed, though perſons were 
to promiſe only what in canſcience they are antecedently bound 
to; yet if they tie themſelves, either to do this, or to reſign ; 
whenever they fail in any one part of it, as to be ſure they 
will in ſome, ſooner or later, though perhaps very innocent- 
Iy; ſuppoſing the rigour of their bond inſiſted upon, (as who 
can ſay it will not?) they are at the mercy of the patron ever 
after. He becomes their ordinary; and is veſted, by their 

| imprudence, 


7 0 Wake”: Charge, 17c9, p. 24. Stillingfleet's Letter, p. 54+ 
T Wake, page 18, 
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imprudence, with a much greater authority, than the biſhop 
hath: an authority of reſtraining their liberty, where the 
wiſdom of the church hath not reſtrained it“: an authority of 
proceeding ſummarily ; and depriving them, for whatever 
failures he hath thought fit to inſert in the bond, without de- 
lay and without appeal: and this authority he may exer- 
ciſe ever after, when he pleaſes, to juſt the ſame purpoſes, 
as if they had covenanted at firſt to reſign when requeſt- 
ed. | 

Still, without queſtion, many good perſons have both re- 
quired and given bonds of reſignation of theſe latter ſorts : 
and in many cafes, as no harm at all hath been intended, ſo 
no particular harm hath been done by them. But in ſo ma- 
ny more there hath, and it is ſo neceſſary to go by general 
rules; and one ſpecious exception doth ſo conſtantly produce 
others that are a little leſs ſo; till at laſt the moſt pernicious 
practices creep in , that there is abundant reaſon to refuſe 
making any contracts whatſoever in order to obtain preſenta- 
tion : and more eſpecially there 1s reaſon to refuſe them, on 
account of their miſchievous influence on the revenues of the 
church: which was the immediate occaſion of my ſpeaking o 
them now ; though I thought it by no means proper to omit 
the other arguments againſt them. 

Perhaps it may be ſaid: If patrons will have bonds of re- 
ſignation, what can clergymen do? I anſwer, if elergymen 
will not give them, how can patrons help themſelves? They 
muſt preſent without them, or their right muſt lapſe to the 
biſhop, who will. It may indeed be replied, that though one 
perſon rejects the offer, another will accept it: and therefore 
he may as well. But this would equally be an excuſe ſor the 
worſt of wrong compliances in every kind: and conſequently 
it is an excuſe for none. Beſides, it may happen, that by ar- 
guing with patrons againſt ſuch contracts, they may be con- 
vinced ; and learn fo juit an eſteem for thoſe, who refuſe them 
decently and reſpectfully, as not only to preſent them with 
double pleaſure, but do them afterwards greater ſervices, than 
they intended them before. At leaſt whatever clergyman be- 
haves in ſo worthy and exemplary a manner, will aſſuredly, 
if che reſt of his conduct be ſuitable to that part, either by 

= 


@ Wake, 25. T Wake, P- 25 
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the care of God's providence, be raiſed in the world ſome - 
ther way; or, by the influence of God's Spirit, be made eaſy 
and happy in his preſent ſituation, » 

But it may be objected further, that biſhops argue with an 
ill grace againſt bonds at preſentation, while they themſelves 
take them at inſtitution. And it muſt be owned, that in ſe- 
veral Dioceſes, particularly that of Lincoln out of which this 
was taken, and of Peterborough which was alſo taken from 
thence *, there is an ancient and immemorable cuſtom, (cuſ- 
toms, you are ſenſible, not being the ſame every where ;) for 
the clerk preſented to indemnify the biſhop and his officers 
from all ſuits at law for inſtituting him. And accordingly in 
this Dioceſe, bonds appear to have been taken for that pur- 
poſe at al Anſtitutions for 120 years paſt : within which time, 
there have been nearly, if not quite, 57oo given, that are now 


lying in the regiſtry: And hence we may preſume the prac- 


tice hath been the ſame from the erection of the See. The 
original of it probably was, that a commiſſion of inquiry be- 
ing formerly ſent out, as old regiſters prove, upon every va- 
cancy + alledged, to certify the biſhop, whether the living was 
really vacant, who was at preſent the true patron, and what- 
ever elſe it was requiſite he ſhould know in order to inſtitute : 
and the expence of this commiſſion, and of the proceedings 
upon it, being of neceſſity confiderable to the clerk, who bore + 
it t; the cheaper method of a bond from him to ſave the bi- 
ſhop harmleſs, was ſubſtituted in its room. And a further 
reaſon might be, that, the biſhop having 28 days allowed him, 
after the preſentation was tendered, to conſider and inform 
himſelf, whether he ſhould iuſtitute the clerk preſented or 


not; 


* Tn Lincoln Dioceſe they are taken only when the Biſhop hath any the . 
leaſt ſuſpicion about the patronage z in Peterboreu.gh and Litchfield al- 
ways; in Canterbury whenever a new patron ph eſcnts 3 in Glouceſter and 
Exeter they were taken till the time of the preſent biſhops. 


T That it was on every vacancy appears from Archbiſhop Stratford's 
conſtitution, Sæva, A. D. 1 42. in Lindw. p. 222. and from. Lindw. p. 217. 
on Archbiſhop Peckham's conſtitution per nofram previnciam verb. Ingquis 
Iltionem, and from Biſhop Gibſon's Codex, p. 857» 


I It appears from the above conſtitution of Stratford, that the clerk paid 
for the commiſſion, and therefore of courſe for all that was doue upon it. 
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not; the clerk was willing and deſirous, rather to indemnify 
the biſhop, if he would conſent to inſtitute him ſooner, than 
to bear the inconvenience, and perhaps charges, of waiting to 
the end of that time. At leaſt the only deſign of this bond 
was and is, that if the clerk's title to inſtitution be queſtion- 
able, the biſhop may not ſuffer by granting it. Now a cove- 
nant for this end is ſurely a very lawſul one, and ſubject to 
none of the miſchiefs, which, I have ſhown you, attend bonds 
to patrons. Nor was any conſtitution of church or ſtate ever 
pointed againſt it: nor I believe hath any harm ever happen- 
ed from it. 

But I muſt own too, that there is another condition added 
to theſe bonds, that the clerk ſhall reſign his benefice if re- 
quired by the biſhop, in caſe any controverſy ariſe, whether 
his inſtitution be rightful. But this proviſion 1s, in the bond, 
expreſſed to be made only for the ſame purpoſe with the for- 
mer, the indemnification of the biſhop: and the penalty of the 
bond is ſo moderated, as to ſerve that purpoſe and no other. 
Accordingly, I have not heard that any one perſon hath ever 
ſcrupled, in point of conſcience, to enter into this engage= 
ment; the meaning of it being only, that if he prove to have 
no right, he ſhall quit: nor indeed, that any one hath found 
cauſe to ſcruple it in point of prudence. For as you may be 
ſure the fulfilling it would never be required without neceſ- 
fity ; ſo I believe it hath never yet been required at all. That 
neither the intention of this covenant was bad, nor the reaſons 
for it contemptible, you will readily allow, on being told, that 
it began to be inſerted conſtantly in this Dioceſe, at the time 
when our preſent moſt reverend Metropolitan was placed o- 
ver it: which ſeeming innovation was indeed only conform- 
ing more exactly to the old example of our Mother See *. 
But ſtill as it is a condition, the inſiſting on which, in ſome 
caſes, might have bad effects, that were not then foreſeen ; 

Vol. IV. * though 


I have ſegn a bond from the Biſhop of Lincoln's regiſtrg,gith this co- 
venant im it, printed in the time of Jac. 2. and the Biſhop infor 


covenant hath been uſed ever ſince the Reſtoration z how much ſooner he 
knows not. 


Þ+ e. g. A ſuit may be begun which would have proved ineffectual. Vet 
if the Incumbent reſign, the expence of a freſh preſentation and inſtitution 
will at leaſt be neceſſary for bim; but indeed the patron may preſent ano- 
ther; and in the caſe of alternate patronage another will preſent. 
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though in ſuch caſes it probably never would be inſiſted on, 
as it never hath: I have determined, with his grace's intire 
approbation, to omit it for the future. 

And, in every thing, I ſhall not only be careful to make 
your burthens no heavier, but if it can be ſhown me, that I 
am able to do it, with juſtice and equity, I ſhall be glad to 
make them lighter. The fees taken of the clergy in this 
Dioceſe, whether at inftitutions or viſitations, are not varied 
in any one article from thofe, which were returned to, and 
not diſapproved by, a committee of parhament in the time of 
my predeceſſor. They are the ſame, as he informs me, with 
thoſe taken in the time of his predeceſſor. Nor have I hi- 
therto found proof, though I have inquired with ſome care, 
that they have been increaſedatall materially ſince the biſhopric 

was founded“. Thoſe of viſitation I am ſure have not in the 
| leaſt. And yet the diminutin of the value of money in that 
{ interval hath reduced the ſame ſum in name and quantity, 
! to perhaps not a fourth of what it was in effect and uſe : on 
which account proportionable augmentations of fees have been 
made, I believe, in all temporal courts and offices ; and ancient 
rules to the contrary have been juſtly deemed obſolete, the 
reaſons of them having ceafed. So that where this hath not 
. been done, or not to any conſiderable degree, there is cauſe to 
render to all their dues with great ſatisfaction. 

And here ] muſt take the freedom of ſpeaking to you a- 
bout ſome dues owing to myſelf, Synodals and Procurations. 
The former are an ancient acknowledgement of honour and 
ſubjection, reſerved by the Biſhops of the Weſtern Church, 
as long ago as when they ſettled their own ſhare of the tithes, 
in each pariſh, to be the future property of the ſeveral in- 
cumbents: And it took its name from being uſually paid at 
the Synodal meetings. Now, ſo ſmall a tribute, eſpecially - 
if conſidered as a quit rent for ſo great a conceſſion, can ſure- 
ly never be thought a hardſhip. The other, procurations, are 
alſo a payment ſeveral hundred years old, ſucceeding in the 
place of a much more expenſive obligation, that of entertain- 
ing the biſhop and his attendants, when he viſited each pariſh. 
Neither of them hath been increaſed fince their firſt begin- 
ning; 


— 


*. e. Allowing each of the new inſtruments that are required, to coſt a8 
much as each of the old ones. | 
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ning; the right to both is indiſputably legal; and, as I am 
ſworn to maintain all the rights of my See, I promiſe myſelf 
none of you will force me to do it in a way, that cannot be 
more diſagreeable to you, than it will to me. If any one 
pleads, that complying with the demand of ſo trifling a ſum 
will be inconvenient to him, it ſhall be more than returned 
him. If any one doubts, whether it is incumbent on him or 
not : his reaſons for the doubt, whenever he lays them before 
me, ſhall be impartially conſidered, and allowed their full 
weight. But I hope no perſon will think it either decent or 


Juſt, merely to refuſe, without aſſigning a ſufficient cauſe : * 


and diſuſe for ſome years is not ſufficient, in a matter, like 
this, of common right. Moſt of my clergy have very punc- 


tually ſhown me this little mark of their regard, amongſt ma- 


ny greater. Whether any here preſent have omitted it, I do 
not know. But I truſt you will all have the candor to think 
T have mentioned it, not from any wrong or mean motive, but 
becauſe I apprehend it my duty, and have not the leaſt doubt 
of your willingneſs to be informed or reminded of every part 
of yours. 

And with this kind of digreſſion I muſt conclude for the 
preſent. If God prolong my life and health to another op- 
portunity, I ſhall proceed to the remainder of the ſubject. In 
the mean time, I heartily pray him to direct and bleſs you 19 


All things. 
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REVEREND BRETHREN, 
* the courſe of my former viſitations of this Dioceſe, } 


have recommended to you various parts of your duty, as 
miniſters of the goſpel in general, and of your reſpeQive pa- 
riſhes in particular. After things, more immediately and in- 
tirely of ſpiritual concern, I proceeded, in my laſt charge, to 
the care that you are bound to take of your temporalitics ; 
with which you are intruſted, partly for the ſervice of reli- 
gion in your own times, partly for your ſucceſſors, as your 
predeceſſors were for you: a truſt, which if any of them broke, 
or negleE-2d, you are too ſenſible they did ill, to be excuſable 
to your own minds, if you imitate them. And dividing this 
care into the behaviour, that is requiſite at your-coming into 
livings, during your incumbency on them, and when you are 
to quit them: I went through the firſt of theſe heads ; giving 
you proper cautions, more eſpecially againſt making any con- 
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you; or prejudicial to your own benefices, or the common in- 

tereſts of the clergy. Therefore I now go on to the ſecond, 
* the vigilance with which you ought each to ſuperintend the 
revenues and poſſeſſions of your church, whilſt you continue 
miniſter of 1t. 

I have too much cauſe, in every thing, to be ſenſible of my 
own unKneſs to direct; but, in ſeveral articles, relating to 
this point, I am peculiarly unqualified ; having little expe- 
rience in them, and a yet leſs ſhare of the proper abilities and 
turn of mind for them. However, I ought not to omit being 
of ſuch uſe to you, ag! can. There may be thoſe amongſt 
PE who are either ſtill more unacquainted with theſe mat- 

ters, or at leaſt have not conſidered them all in the ſame light; 
as you muſt have obſerved, that very obvious inſtances, both 
of wiſdom and duty, eſcape the attention of many, till they 
are pointed out co them. And a diſcourſe, neither complete, 
nor poſſibly free from miſtakes, may notwithſtanding do ſer- 
vice, by exciting perſons to think on the ſubject, more than 
they have done hitherto. 

+ Your care, in reſpect to this ſubject, conſiſts of two parts; 
recovering what may be unduly with-held from your church, 
and preſerving what 1s left. 

It is very unhappy, that fo troubleſome and invidious an 
employment, as the former, ſhould ever be made neceſſary; 
which yet it hath too often been. Glebe lands have been 
blended with temporal eſtates; and pretences ſet up, that on- 
ly ſuch a yearly rent, far inferior to the real value, is paya- 
ble from them. Tithes and other dues have been denied; un- 
der falſe colours of exemptions in ſome caſes, and of Modus's 
in many. Every unjuſt plea admitted makes way for more. 
And thus what was given for the ſupport of the clergy in all 
future times, is decreaſing continually ; and becoming leſs 
ſufficient, as it goes down to them. The laity themſelves, if 
they would reflect, muſt ſee, that they have by no means 
any cauſe to rejoice in this, For, probably few of them in 
proportion will be gainers by what we loſe ; but the whole 
body of them, wherever the proviſion made for us becomes 
incompetent, muſt either make another at their own expence, 
or be deprived 1n a great meaſure of the good influences of 

our office, with refpe& to this world and the next. But what- 
ever they are, we ourſelves cannot ſurely fail to be deeply 

concerned 
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concerned at the ill aſpect, which theſe encroachments bear 
towards religion in ages to come. Whoever is indifferent a- 
bout it, ſhows himſelf very unworthy of what he enjoys from 
the liberality of ages preceding. And whoever is grieved at 
it, will ſet himſelf to conſider, not how he can augment the 


patrimony of the church, where it is already plentiful ; or 


any where, by diſhonourable methods; (you are vy ſenſi- 
ble, what injuſtice and folly there would be in ſuch attempts) 
but how he can retrieve any part of it, which is legally or 
unequitably ſeized and detained, 

Now here the foundation of all muſt be, a diligent and im- 
partial inquiry into the right of the caſe ; for it would be ab- 
ſurd to deceive ourſelves; and unfair to demand of others 
what we are not well perſuaded is our due. Therefore to a- 
void both, we ſhould aſk the opinion of ſkilful and upright 
adviſers. If this be in our favour, the next proper ſteps will 
be, laying our claim, with the proofs of it, ſo far as prudence 
will permit, before the perſon concerned; repreſenting it, in 
a friendly and ſerious manner, as an affair, in which his con- 
ſcience is intereſted ; procuring the aſliſtance of thoſe, who 
have weight with him, if we know any ſuch ; taking the op- 
portunity of his being, at any time, in a more conſiderate diſ- 
poſition than ordinary; preſting him, not to rely too much on 
his own judgment, where it may ſo caſily be biaſſed: yet for- 
bidding him to rely on ours, jf he would ; and begging him 
to conſult ſome other worthy and able perſon : offering to 
pitch on one or more, if circumſtances perſuade to it, whoſe 
determination ſhall conclude us both: and intreating him to 
fy, whether he would not think this, in any other caſe, very 
reaſonable. If ſtill he cannot prevail on himſelf to comply: 
we may endeavour to leſſen the difficulty, by propoſing to ac- 
cept a ſmall payment, where none hath been made of ſome 
time ; or a ſmall variation, where a cuſtomary payment 1s 
pleaded : in hopes, that either the deſire of enjoying, with 
ſome degree of good conſcience, the main of what he with- 
holds now with a bad dne; cr, at leaſt, that of avoiding the 
coſt and hazard of a conteſt, may win him over. 

If none of theſe methods (which too commonly happens) 
will operate, after a due ſeaſon allowed them for it ; the only 
remaining remedy is an appeal to the law. But here I would 
be far from exctting any of you to plainly fruitleſs or over- 

dangerous 
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dangerous attempts. I am very ſenſible, how unfavourable 
the times are to eccleſiaſtical pretenſions, how enormous the 
expences of legal proceedings, how ſmall the incomes of moſt 
benefices, how ſtrait the circumſtances of moſt clergymen: 
conſiderations, that, one ſhould think, would reſtrain perſons 
of any generoſity, nay of any compaſſion, from bearing hard 
upon them. But they ought not to be pleaded by any of us, 
to excuſe ourſelves from undertzking a neceſſary burthen ; 
which perhaps we are as well able to ſupport, as any who 
will be likely to come in our ſtead. I am ſenſible too, and 
would have you be ſo, that ſcarce any thing is a more effec- 
tual hinderance to our doing good amongſt our pariſhioners, 
than the character of being litigious ; which many delight to 
give us: but with how little juſtice, in general, one fingle 
obſervation, amongſt ſeveral that might be alledged, will 
more than ſufficiently ſhow ; that of ſeven hundred ſuits for 
tithes, brought by the clergy into the Court of Exchequer, 
which is only about one in 14 pariſhes, during the ſpace of 
53 years, from the reſtoration to the year 1713, 600 were 
decided for them. It is true, our obtaining juſtice againſt a- 
ny man, though in ever ſo clear a cauſe, is very apt to be re- 
ſented, by himſelf and his friends at leaſt, as grievous injuſ- 
tice. But uſing the previous amicable pleaſures, which I 
have recommended, mult in ſome degree prevent, either ſe- 
vere imputations upon us, or however the belief of them: 
and if not entirely, yet, by mildneſs, and prudence, we may 
certainly regain in time the reputation we never deſerved to 
loſe. At leaſt our ſucceſſors will enjoy, free from all blame, 
what we recover to them: whereas, if we acquieſce in the de- 
tention of our due, they will {till be more likely to do ſo, and 
thus the loſs of it will be perpetuated. Therefore in caſes 
both ſufficiently plain, and of ſufficient importance, when all 
other ways have been tried to no purpoſe, and the right will 
be either extinguiſhed, or much obſcured, by delay ; and per- 
haps the example ſpread further: I ſee not how we can ex- 
cuſe ourſelves from applying to a proper court of juſtice, if 
we can hope to procure a ſentence from it, without abſolute 
ruin or extreme diſtreſs. For it is a mean and wicked ſelfiſh- 
neſs, to hoard up wealth, conſult our eaſe, or court the 
ſavour of our ſuperiors, by letting the inheritance of the 
| church 
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church be impoveriſhed, while the guardianſhip of it is in our 
hands. 

But then we muſt be doubly careful of what all men ſhould 
be abundantly more careful of,. than moſt are, that we never 
awe perſons, eſpecially poor perſons, unjuſtly, by threatening 
them with law, into a compliance with our demands; and 
that no diſpute of this kind ever entice us to do any thing 
fraudulent, or provoke us to do any thing ill- natured or vex- 
ations. And particularly, if we have a demand on any of the 
people called Quakers, we ſhould, if we poſiibly can, purſue 
it by that method only, which the act, for the more eaſy re- 
covery of ſmall tithes, hath provided: and rather fit down 
with a moderate loſs, than do otherwiſe. For they are a ge- 
neration loud in their complaints, unfair in their repreſenta- 
tions, and peculiarly bitter in their reflections, where we 
are concerned: unweAricd in labouring to render us odious, 
and ſurpriſingly artful in recommending themſelves to the 
great. 

But I proceed to the leſs troubleſome and diſagreeable duty 
of preſerving what we ſtill poſſeſs. Now to this end the moſt 
obvious way is, keeping the glebe in our own hands, and ta- 
king the tithes and all other dues ourſelves: for which rea- 
ſon probably, amongſt others, both ancient eccleſiaſtical con- 
ſtitutions, and later acts of parhament, have reſtrained and 
limited leaſing of benefices. But many are ſo little qualified 
for this, and would be ſo great loſers by it: and others would 
find it ſuch a hinderance to the diſcharge of their miniſterial 
office, or the purſuit of uſeful ſtudies: nay, where it hath 
been long diſufed, the people might perhaps be ſo much of- 
fended with the novelty : that I would by no means preſs do- 
ing it in all caſes, but only recommend it in proper ones. 
And where it is done, if a clergyman were to attend to ſuch 
matters tgo clolely ; and, above all, were to be over-watchful 
and ſtrict about ſmall demands: it would naturally raiſe a 
contempt, if not hatred of him. And therefore it will be 
much better to content ourſelves with giving pariſhioners, by 
prudent inſtruction, a general ſenſe of their obligation to pay 
their dues ; and by engaging behaviour, a general diſpoſition 
to it; than to exact the minuter ſorts of them with an inde- 
eent eagerneſs. But ſtill, where rights, that may ſeem in- 
conſiderable in each particular caſe, amount to more on the 

whole, 
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whole, than i it is convenient to loſe; and yet will be with- 
held, if not inſiſted on: we muſt do it, with as good a grace 
as we can ; and remind perſons, if there be need, that ſuch as 
make this neceſſary, are indeed they, who act the mean part: 
that it is no fault of ours to require what tlie law hath allot- 
ted us for our maintenance; but a great misfortune, that ſo 
much of it conſiſts in theſe petty articles. 
Whatever tithes it will be incommodious to keep i in our 
own hands, we may compound for with thoſe who ſhould pay 
them, or leaſe them to others. The former way will uſually 
be kinder and more obliging, and fo far more eligible. Yer 
on the other hand, if we chuſe the latter, our leflee will 
probably find it his intereſt to take them in kind; which 
will preſerve our. title to them in kind : and therefore, 
it may at leaſt be expedient ſometimes, in relation to any 
queſtionable parts of them. But if a tenant will rather give 
up ſome of our rights, than be at the trouble of aſſerting them, 
we may be under a neceſſity of doing it ourſelves. And if 
we let any of our tithes to the proprietor of what they rife 
from, or to whomſoever we let our glebe, it ſhould never be 
for too long a time at the ſame rent: elſe we run a great 
riſque of being told, that we are intitled to nothing more. 
The perſon indeed, who makes the agreement with us, cannot 
think ſo ; and yet what even he may pretend to our ſucceſſors, 
we cannot foreſee. But the perſon that comes after him, may 
infiſt on it even to us; and though the evil ſhould be delay- 
ed longer, it will happen much too foon. Written agreements, 
diſcreetly worded, may be an uſeful and effectual preventive. 
Yet theſe, in conrſe of time, may be loſt by various acci- 
dents : or conſtancy of the ſame unvarred payment be alledg- 
ed as a ſtronger argument on one ſide, than they are on the o- 
ther. And if either ſhould prove our caſe, conteading at law 
with any Pariſhioner will be a very undeſirable thing; and 
contending with a powerful one may be an impracticable 
thing. Therefore we ought never to begin cuſtoms, that may 
be dangerous; and if they are begun, even by onr predeceſ- 
ſor's fault, and yet more if by our own, we ſhould think how 
to ſtop them without delay. But the leaſt we can do, is re- 
ſolutely to refuſe authorizing ſuch invaſions, by giving any 
thing under our hands, which may but ſeem an acknowledge- 
ment that what we receive is a preſcript and unchangeable 
Vor.. IV. 2. payment, 
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payment, unleſs we are very well aſſured that the law wi” 
eſtzem it ſüch. We ought rather to loſe it ourſelves, than 
procure it by an act, that will prejudiſe our ſucceſſors. Bare- 
ly continuing to accept it unaltered, is doing more than e- 
nough to their diſadyantage ; therefore we ought on no ac- 
count to go further; but, on the contrary, labour to procure 
and perpetuate, if we can, ſuch evidence as may be of ſervice 
to them. | , 

Nor ſhonld we be careful only to preſerve our beneficez 
from any diminntion of income, but alſo from any addition of 
expence, which would amount to the ſame thing: For heavy 
burthens, and very unfit ones, of riotous entertainments in 
particular, and thoſe ſometimes at the moſt improper ſeaſons, 
have been introduced and eſtabliſhed, in many places, by the 
inconſiderateneſs and ſupineneſs of incumbents. We ſhall do 
well, abſolutely to break and annihilatè ſuch cuſtoms, if it re- 
mains legally poſſible; and if not to uſe our utmoſt influence 
towards procuring the conſent of the perſons concerned, to 
change them into ſomething elfe, lefs exceptionable, and more 
uſeful, to be ſecured to them as firmly as may be; with 


a covenant added, that they ſhall be intitled to return to 


their old uſage, if ever they are denied the benefit of the 
new. | 

Provided the above-mentioned precautions be obſerved, we 
are much at liberty to treat our pariſhioners as Kindly as we 
will; and very kindly we ought to treat them; never per- 
matting them, if we know it, to go without any thing, which 


is their right; to pay any thing, which is not due; or even 


to take any thing too dear: always making them equitable 
abatements, admitting every tolerable excuſe for their delays 


of payment; and rather chuſing to loſe ever ſo much by them, 


than with any ſhadow of juſtice be accuſed of eruelty towards 


them, Yet, when we ſhow theny any indulgence, we ſhould 


tet them ſee, we are fenſible of what we do for them: elſe 
they may impute it to our ignorance, not our goodneſs. And 
we ought not to be ſo eaſy with, them, as to ſet them againſt 
a ſucceſſor, who cannot afford to imitate us; or diſqualify our- 
ſelves, by a promiſcuous kindneſs to all, from being eſpecial- 


ly kind to ſuch as want. But whatever improvements we 


make in our benefices, by whatever juſt means, it will be a 
prudent guard againſt envy, as well as a right behaviour on 
Ws | other 
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other accounts, to increaſe, at the ſame time, either a ſober 
modeſt hoſpitality, for neither Exceſs nor vain ſhow at all be- 
come our function; or, which is yet better, and ought never 
to be excluded by the other, a judicious charity; above all, to 
the induſtrious. and virtuous poor, extended to their ſouls, as 
well as their bodies. 

For the purpoſe of xecovering or preſerving the rights of 
vicarages, the original endowments of them may be very uſe- 
tal. And theſe you are to ſeek for in the regiſter books of 
the Dioceſe of Liscoln, out of which this was taken. But J 
have collected copies of ſome; and can direct you to books, 
printed or manuſcript, in which are copies of others; or to 
that part of the regiſter-books, in which they may be found: 
and ſhall gladly give any of you whatever information is in 
my power. But you mult not always conclude your preſent 
rights to be neither more nor leſs, than ſuch an endowment 
lets forth; both becauſe there may be a ſubſequent one, with 
variations; and becauſe, where no ſubſequent one appears, 
long cuſtom, in particular caſes, may create a legal preſump- 
tion, that there was one, upon which that cuſtom was ground- 
ed. | 
For the ſame ule, in Rectories, as well as Vicarages, Ter- 
riers were- directed: how anciently I cannot ſay. But the 
87th canon of 1603 enjoins, that the Biſhop of each Dioceſe 
ſhall procure them to be taken, by the view of honeſt men in 
every Pariſh, to be appointed by him, whereof the miniſter to 
be one: it ſpecifies the particulars, of which they ſhall con- 
fiſt, and orders them to be laid up in the Biſhop's regiſtry. 
How often they ſhall be taken, it doth not mention. But 
plainly the changes, which time introduces, particularly in 
the names of the parcels and abuttals of glebe lands, require 
a renewal of terriers at reaſonable diſtances. This canon hath 
been obſerved ſo imperfectly, that of about 200 pariſhes, of 
which this Dioceſe conſiſts, there are terriers in the regiſtry 
of no more than about 126 and of moſt of them only one; 
and of theſe, not 20, ſince the year 1685. In the convoca- 
tion of 1704, complaints were made of the like omiſſions elſe- 
where; and in thoſe of 1710, 1714, 1715, a ſcheme was for- 
med, that where no terrier had been made for 7 years then 
{aſt paſt, (wad looks as if a repetition | every 7 years Was 
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intended“) the Miniſter ſhould make one, with the Church- 
wardens, or ſuch pariſhioners as the Biſhop ſhould appoint ; 

that three .ndented copies of it in parchmeat ſhould be ſigned 
by them; one to be exhibited at the Biſhop's next viſitation, 

the ſecond at the Archdeacon's, and the third put in the pa- 
riſh cheſt f. But theſe propoſals having never received the 
ſanction of due authority, are to be conſidered as no more than 
prudent directions; the canon of 1603 ſtill continues our on- 
ly legal rule. And ] am very deſirous to perform the part 
which it aſhgns to me. But then I muſt beg your aſſiſtance 
in order to my nominating proper perſons ; that is, pariſhion- 
ers of the greateſt probity, knowledge, and ſubſtance, to be 
joined in the work with you. Terriers indeed are of more 
uſe in cauſes tried before eccleſiaſtical judges, than temporal; 
who will not allow the ſpiritual judicatures to be courts of 
record ; bat ftill, when regularly made, they will have ſome 
weight every where, At leaſt they will be valuable and au- 
thentic informations to your ſucceſſors; and probably the pa- 
riſhioners of future times will be aſhamed to inſiſt on claims, 
contrary to what they will ſee inſerted under the hands of 
their predeceſſors, perhaps their fathers or near relations. But 
then, to produce theſe good effects, indeed to prevent their 
producing bad ones, they muſt be made with great care. It 
there be a preceding terrier, it muſt be conſulted: if it be de- 
fective, the defects mult be fupplied: if it be accurate, there 
muſt be no variations from it in the new, but where they are 
neceſſary to render deſcriptions intelligible ; or where other 
alterations that have been made require them. For contradic-. 
tory terriers will hurt, if not deſtfoy, each other's evidence. It 
will alſo be right to expreſs in them, what peculiar burthens 


WW 


are incumbent on the miniſter, or that there are none, as well 
as what property belongs to him. But if his right, or obli- 
gation, to any thing, be doubtful ; either no terrier mult he 
made, till the doubt is removed; or it mult be ſet down there 

| * 


Prideaux, Directions to Church-wardens, 5 99. faith, Tat the Biſhop, 
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as a doubtful point; but by no means given up, to pleaſe a- 
ny perſon, or ferve any purpoſe whatever. For terriers, that 
make againſt the clergy, will do them abundantly more harm, 
than ſuch, as make in their favour, will do them good. And 
laſtly, though it may be needleſs and inconvenient to employ 
many perſons in drawing up a terrier, yet the more fign it, 
the better; eſpecially of conſiderable perſons : for to omit a- 
ny of them, and multiply the names of others, will appear 
ſuſpicious. And as it may not always be eaſy to procure 
ſuch hands, as you could with; favourable opportunities muſt 
be prudently ſought and waited for ; and the work underta- 
ken when they offer, and not before. 

Other very uſeful precautions, of near affinity to this of 
terriers, are, that if any augmentations have been made of 
your benefices, by payments referved in church or college 
leaſes, by the queen's bounty, or otherwiſe: or if any agree- 
ments have been entered into, between you, or your prede- 
g2fors, and the patron and ordinary, for making any exchange 
or incloſures, or doing any other act, which affects your in- 
come, or any part of it, whether it be confirmed by a legal 
decree or not: proper evidences of theſe things ſhould both 
be kept amongſt your parochial papers, and depoſited in the 
public office. Indeed, the law requires that augmentations, 
made by eccleſiaſtical bodies or perſons, be entered 12.2 parch- 
ment book, to be kept in the Biſhop's regiſtry for that end *. 
And though acts of parliament, paſſed for any of the above 
mentioned, mag be confidered as things more notorious ; yet, 
without the ſame ſort of care, the memory of theſe alſo may 
be loſt, or ſome of the proviſions made in them controvert- 
ed. 

There is ſtill one thing more, that, amongſt ſeveral other 
uſes to which it extends, may be very ſerviceable to aſcertain 
the rights of livings: I mean , repeating, from time to time, 
che ancient practice of perambulations; which hath been long 
freed from ſuperſtition; and, if preſerved alſo from intemper- 
ance and tumultuous conteſts, the laſt of which evils may be 
prevented by friendly diſcourſe before-hand with the chief 
inhabitants of your own and the neighbouring parises; the 
thankſgivings, prayers, and ſentences of ſcripture, with which 
85 TT | the 
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the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth direct it to be accompa= 
nied, will render it a very pious ceremony; and the civil be- 
nefits of it may be conſiderable. For though, without it, 
there ſeldom will ariſe any queſtion, to what pariſh, lands, 
that have been long cultivated, appertain : yet concerning o- 
thers, in the whole or in part, there often doth. ' And ſome, 
that are worth but little at yen may come hereaſter to be 
of great value. 

But, befides preſerving the incomes of our benefices from 
encroachments, we are bound to preſerve the lands and edi- 
fices, belonging to them in good condition. If therefore we 
commit waſte on our glebe, or, through covetouſneſs or ne- 
gligence, impoveriſſ it, or ſuffer our tenant to 1mpoveriſhh it, 
we act diſhonourably and unjuſtly : as alſo, if we permit our 
dwelling-houſes or out-buildings to fall into decay, for want 
of early or ſufficient repair. A ſmall expence in time may 
prevent the neceſiity of a much larger afterwards, and thus, 
by neglecting it, we may hurt ourſelves; which would doubt- 
leſs be unwiſe : but deſignedly throwing the burthen on our 
ſucceſlor deſerves a harſher name. And if we either ſquan- 
der extravagantly, or hoard avaritiouſly, what we ſave thus; 
it doubles the fault. If mere indolence be the cauſe of our 
omiſſion; it is by no means a good principle ; and produces 
effects, as bad, as if it were a worſe. Nay, if we are influ- 
enced by the deſire of making only a reaſonable proviſion for 
our families: we have no right to provide for them by wrong- 
ing our ſucceſſyr ; and perhaps depriving our pariſhioners 
of the benefit of having a miniſter reſident amongſt them. 
Poſſibly ſome may ſay, that their executors muſt account for 
whatever they leave out of order; and therefore they do no 
harm. But, it may be, they will leave them nothing to ac- 
count with : eſpecially, as the common law prefers the pay- 
ment of other debts before dilapidations *, At leaft they well 
know, that the law, though it will allow more than execu- 
tors commonly pretend : and perhaps more, than would have 
prevented the damage, if applied in time ; will not allow e- 
nough to repair it afterwards; or however, not to compenſate 
moreover for the expence and trouble of taking that remedy ; 
and that therefore, in all Iikelihood, a ſucceſſor, to avoid wil 
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will chuſe father to accept of leſs, than he ought to have. 
Now, driving him to this is doing him a groſs injury; and 
that very probably when he is juſt coming into the world in 
ſuch circumſtances, that it will weigh heavy upon him, and 
may put him behind hand for a long time. Some again will 
plead, that they really cannot afford to repair their houſes. 
And doubtlefs the condition of many is very pitiable, and de- 
ſerves the aſſiſtance, as well as compaſſion, of their richer 
neighbours and brethren. But ftill, what reaſon is there to 
think, that they, who come after them, will be better able, 
when the houſes are grown worſe? And what muſt it there- 
fore end in, unleſs timely prevention be applied ? Others may 
alledge, theirs are in repair; and no dilapidations will be 
found, when they leave them. But are they in ſuch repair, 
fo ſubſtantial and ſo decent, as a miniſter's houſe ought, that 
belongs to ſuch a benefice ; or only juſt habitable, and patch- 
ed up to hold out a little longer? Perhaps you keep your 
houſe in as good a condition, as you found it. But did you 
think your predeceſſor ated well, when he left it you in no 
better ? If not, that which was his duty 15 now yours. Theſe 
things all incumbents ought to conſider ; but ſome more e- 
ſpecially ; as they who have large benefices, and they who 
have two ; which may be ordinarily ſuppoſed equivalent to a 
large one. Yet theſe latter, in how good order ſoever ther 
may, for their own ſakes, keep the houſe they uſually reſide 
in, have too often left the other to be treated as a farmer or 
tenant pleaſes ; till it hath grown, if not ruinous, yet very 
unſuitable to its next proper inhabitant. Again, rich perſons, 
that are poſſeſſed of poor livings, ought peculiarly to reflect, 
how note an opportunity is put into their hands, of being 
benefactors to them; by repairing, or, 1f need be, rebuilding, 
and fitting up, the houſes; and improving whatever little 
ſpace of ground lies about them, in ſuch manner, as will make 


both comfortable to the ſucceeding owners. And the very 


different method, which they have ſometimes taken, of living 
in better habitations themſelves, and letting theſe run into de- 
cay, 1s extremely ungenerous and illiberal. Yet indeed, on 
the other hand, making parſonage or vicarage houſes, or the 
appurtenances of them, ſo large for their own convenience, as 
to bring on afterwards too great an expence in ſupporting 
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them, would be a mark, either of much vanity, or little con- 
ſideration. 

On this whole ſubject J muſt, inſtead of perſuaſion, uſe au- 
thority alone. But as the latter would be much leſs pleaſing 
to me; ſo I hope the former will be as effeQual with you. 
Elſe, the laws of the church in this nation, empower the Bi- 
ſhop, if incumbents do not repair their houſes in a decent man- 
ner *, to take cognizance of the negle& either on complaint 
or by voluntary inquiry, and to proceed againſt them by ee- 
clefiaſtical ceuſures; or, aſter admoniſhing them in vain, to 
make himſelf what repair is needful out of the profits of their 
heneſ des; and what proportion of them ſhall be applied to 
this purpoſe; is left to his diſcretion + ; but the injunctions of 
H. 8. Ed. 6. and Q. Eliz. directed a fifth f. And a further 
conſtitution of Othobon, publiſhed in the year 1268, expreſs- 
ly orders; that ſuch a ſequeſtration be made in the caſe of 
houſes fallen down, as well as decayed ||. And the Ref. Leg. 
Ecel. had provided in the ſame manner for the ſame thing g, 
in conformity witli evident rezfon. Indeed, where no houſe 
hath «been for a long time, compelling the incumbent to re- 
build one may ſeem hard. But is it not harder ſtill, that his 
pariſhioners and ſucceſſors ſhould never more enjoy an advan- 
tage, intended to be a perpetual one? At leaſt; whatever he 
may think of his legal obligation; he ſhould confider, whether 
he is not in conſcience obliged to devote ſome fitting thare of 
his income to this uſe. Surely, if he doth not think it a ſtrict 
duty, he muſt think it, unleſs there be ſome peculiar reaſon 
to the contrary, an excellently good action. And ſuppoling 
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that whit he can lay by, will amount only to a tolerable be- 
ginning; yet others may, and probably will, ſooner or later, 
add to it, and complete the work. 

But whatever care you ought to take, and F ought to ſee 
that you take, in relation to your houſes ; there is {till a much 
greater, for the ſame reaſons and more, due from you, who 
are rectors, in relation to your chancels; and I am yet more 
expreſsly authorized, by ſtatute-law as well as canon, to ſu- 
perintend this matter. Chancels are the moſt ſacred part of 
the church: and the whole church ought to be preſerved in 
2 condition, worthy of that Being, whoſe it is; and fit to in- 
ſpire his worſhippers with reverence. The light of nature 
taught the Heathens to adorn their temples *, God himſelf 
provided, by expreſs and minute directions, for the beauty of 
his ſanctuary amongſt the Jews: the ancient Chriſtians imi- 
| tated theſe precedents, as ſoon as ever the danger of perſecu- 
tion ceaſed + : and if the following ages carried their notiors 
of magnificence and ornament in religious edifices too far, a; 
nndoubtedly they did, in heaping up treaſures there, which 
had much better have been diſtributed to the poor, than kept 
to provoke the envy and avarice of the great: yet in this 
country, for ſeveral generations paſt, the contrary extreme 
hath prevailed to ſo ſhameful a degree, as muſt needs give 
Papiſts an exceeding great diſguſt to proteſtantiſm; and inf. 
dels no ſmall contempt of Chriſtians, as either deſpiſing in- 
wardly the religion they profeſs, or being too ſordid to pay it 
the common outward marks of reſpect. 

Now, what hope can we have of bringing our people back, 
unleſs we ſet them the example? What can we ſay to our 
pariſhioners about their churches, or to lay-impropriators a- 
bout their chancels ; or, ſay what we will, how can it be ex- 
pected they ſhould mind us, if we are blameable ourſelves on 
the ſame head? In reſpect of their duty in this point, and 
ſome concern, (indeed not a little) which you have with it J 
intend to ſpeak at large, if God ſpare my life and health to a- 
nother viſitation. But at preſent I confine myſelf to what is 
mora immediately and intirely the province cf the clergy. 
Anciently the repair of the whole church was incumbent en 
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the Rector, as of common right“. I believe it continues to 


be ſo ſtill in other nations: but the cuſtom of ours hath re- 
leaſed us from the largeſt part of the burthen: for which rea- 
ſon we ought to bear the remainder very chearfully ; and ex- 
ceed what in ſtrictneſs might be demanded of us. Plainneſs 
of appearance, though carried almoſt to the borders of neglect, 
in relation to our own perſons and abodes, may be a judicious 
and iuſtructive mark of ſimplicity and humility. But it will 
be much more ſo, if, at the ſame time, we are liberal in pro- 
viding for the honour of ſacred things. And if, inſtead of 
that, we take juſt the contrary part; dwell, as the Prophet 
expreſſes himſelf, in ceiled houſes, and let the houſe of Gad lie 
2vaſle t; ſaffer the principal part of it, and that with which 
we are intruſted, to be in a worſe condition, than any com- 
mon room we live in; think nothing too good for ourſelves, 
and every thing good enough for him and his ſervice; it is 
an exceeding bad ſign; and muſt have a moſt undeſirable ef- 
fect on all who obſerve it. I believe indeed that the chancels, 
which belong to incumbents, will be generally found in the 
beſt condition of any. Yet ſome even of theſe, I fear, have 
ſcarce been kept in neceſſary preſent repair, and others by no 
means duly cleared from annoyances, which muſt gradually 
bring them to decay; water undermining and rotting the 
foundations, earth heaped up againſt the outſide, weeds and 
{hrubs growing upon them, or trees too near them. Where 
ſufcient attention is paid to theſe things; too frequently 
the floors are meanly paved, or the walls dirty or patched, or 
the windows ill glazed, and it may be in part ſtopt up, or the 
roof not ceiled; or they are damp, offenſive and unwholeſome, 
for want of a due circulation of air. Now it is indiſpenſably 
requilite to preſerve them not only ſtanding and ſafe, but clean, 
neat, decent, agreeable ; and it is highly fit to go further, and 
{iperadd, not a light and trivial finery, but ſuch degrees of 
proper dignity and grandeur, as we are able, conſiſtently with 
other real obligations. Perhaps they may have been long, or 
perhaps always, as mean as they are at preſent, But the 
meanneſs winch in ages of leſs elegance might give no offence, 
may juſtly give more than a little now. And why ſhould not 
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the church of God, as well as every thing elſe about us, par- 
take of the improvements of later times? In ſeveral of your 
chancels, I doubt not, every thing which I have been recom- 
mending is done. In others you have refolved to do it: and 
if any have not rightly conſidered the matter before, they 
muſt be ſenſible, that it was my duty to admoniſh them, and 
is theirs to regard the admonition. For, as to the excuſes, 
which may be pleaded under this head of Chancels, they 
have been obviated, under the former of parſonage-houſes. 

It only remains now, that I ſpeak briefly to the third point, 
our obligations in regard to the temporalities of our benefices, 
vrhen we have a near view of quitting them; whether by 
death, which may be near us at any time, and muſt be ſo in 
old age; or any other way. Some, becauſe they were not to 
continue incumbents long, have ſet themſelves to conſult their 
own intereſts, by neglect of all expenſive duties, by commit- 
ting waſte, by allowing others to commit it. A manner of 
proceeding, in all cafes unjuſt ; when they are removing to a 
better income, peculiarly diſhonourable; , when they fee their 
latter end approach, ſhockingly wicked ; unleſs the decay of 
their faculties furniſh ſome excuſe for them. RejeQting there- 
fore all ſuch practices with juſt abomination, we are bound in 
theſe circumſtances, to conſider ſeriouſly, what our paſt faults 
and omiſſions, relating to this article, have been; to undo, a3 
far as we can, what we have done amiſs ; to do immediately 
what we ought to have done ſooner ; to make the amends we 
are able, if any harm hath happened by the delay; and, in- 
deed, ſome amends for the chance there was, that harm might 
have happen-d. But, how rightly ſoever we may have acted 
hitherto, there will ſtill be duties, peculiar to the time, which 
I am now ſuppoling ; that we ſecure to our ſucceſſors what- 
ever books, deeds, and papers, relating to our benefices, came 
down to us from our predeceſſors; whatever evidences our 
own incumbency hath furniſhed ; in a word, whatever notices 
may be of importance, concerning the rights, or the value, of 
the living, we enjoy. But particularly, if we have been ſo 
inconſiderate, as to make any long agreement, which a ſue- 
ceeding miniſter may be in danger of miſtaking, or others 
may be tempted to ſet up, for an eſtabliſhed preſcription ; as 
may eaſily happen, if it was done many years ago; we ought 
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to leave them the moit authentic proofs of the real Nate and 
truth of the caſe. Some have through indolence omitted theſe 
things. Others have deſignedly kept in their own power, or 
leſt in that of ther executors, all ſuch means of informatio 

that their ſucceſſors, in er Pos 0 receive them, may be + 
to behave reaſonably and kindly, as hey are pleaſed to term 

it; that is, may be under a ncceſſity of ſub; mitting to whate- 

ver unreaſonable things ſnall be demanded of them; in reſpec 

of dilapidztions, or any other point. This, you cannot but 

ſee, would be making an unfaithſul uſe of thoſe lights, which 

have been intruſted with you by others, and an oppreſſive one 

of thoſe which you have acded yourlelves. Or ſuppoſing that 

only equitable requeſts are made to a ſucceſſor, and that he 
refaſes them: ſtill it is not a Chriſtian part, to prevent this 
injury by threatening, ard much lets to reven ge it by doing, 

what in «ll likclihocd would be © far greater injury; and may 
extend its bad effects, beyond the perſon, who hath given the 
provecation, to all that ſhall fil his place hereafter, though, 
perſectly innocent; and to every one that might have ſhared 

in the advantage of their enjoying 2 more plentiful income. 

Nor is it ſuſſicient, that you diſapprove ſack conduct, unleſs 

you make a due proviſicn, that your repreſentatives, when 

you are gone, ſhall not be guilty of it. You may have 

a better opinion of them, in this reſpect, than they de- 
ſerve: at leaſt, there can be no harm in taking a little 

more care of ſuch à matter, than might be abſolutely neceſſa- 

ry. 

| Ore powerful motive to be careful in all the points, which 

[ have bcen Win A that few things wil contribute 


| more to four maintaining while you live, and leaving when 
you die, the character of men of probity and honour, amongſt 
your neighbours in general, and your brethren of the clergy 
| in particular, than your diligent and diſinteręſted attention to 
| act worthily and kindly in relation to your ſucceſſors, though 
| probably you know them gat, or however have no perſonal 
N connection with them. Nor will many things throw a black- 
| er or more lating ſtain upon perſons, 155 a low cunning, or 
a ſelſiſu indifference, in theſe aFairs, But indeed conſcience, 
as well as reputation, is deeply concerned in the matter, as I 
| doubt not but you are all ſentble, Nor ſurely will any one 
| | _ elſe 
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elſe imagine, either that my exhortations to you, any more 
than yours to your hearers, imply you to be guilty of, or eſpe- 
cially inclined to any of the faults, againſt which they are le- 
velled ; or that, by ſpeaking thus long of your worldly af- 
fairs, I ſeem to think them of weight equal, or comparable, 
to your ſpiritual! functions. But the beft of us have need to 
be admoniſhed of all our duties, be they duties of higher rank 
or lower, each in their turns. Temporal things are not to be 
negleQed ; and thoſe leaſt of all, which are ſet apart for the 
ſervice of things eternal. But then we muſt be watchful o- 
ver them, in order to employ them as they were meant to be 
employed : and if we preſerve and tranſmit them ever ſo faith- 
fully, but uſe them unfaithfully ; ſtudying only or chiefly to 
enrich or advance ourſelves, or gratify our ſenſual appetites, 
or love of diverſions, or of clegant appearance, by means of 
thoſe revenues, which were given us for ends widely differ- 
ent; (partly to make a comfortable and moderate, not a ſu- 
perfluous and invidious proviſion for ourſelves and ours, and 
partly to ſerve the purpoſes of religion and charity) we offend 
God, fin againſt our brethren, and provoke men to take from 
us what they are too ready to ſay we do no good with : as 
indeed little would be done, were ſuch a conduct general. It 
is true, and the laity ought to conſider it a great deal more 
than they do, that we have very few of us much, if any thing 
to ſpare. But they who have, ſhould /et their light ſpine before 
nen, and be ſeen to lay it out in pious uſes prudently choſen : 
and the pooreſt ſhould occaſionally give what alms they 
can; and make amends for their inability on this head, by à 
double diligence in uſeful inſtruction, pious example, and o- 
bliging behaviour to the meaneſt of their people. Without a 
remarkable degree of ſuch care, we ſhall have few or no friends: 
and notwithſtanding it, we ſhall have many enemies. This 
is hard treatment: but angry complaints will only make it 
worſe ; and the moſt reaſonable expoſtulations not much bet- 
ter, unleſs we firſt conſider, wherein we are faulty or defec- 
tive, and amend it: wherein we are unjuſtly blamed or ſu- 
ſpected, and clear ourſelves : then patiently perſevere in well- 
doing, in all things approving eur/clves as the miniflers of God, by 
pureneſs, by krowledge, by long=/uffering, by kindneſs, by love un- 
feigned, by the word of truth, by the armour of righteouſneſs on the 
| right 
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right hand and on the left, through honour and diſbonour, through 
evil report and good report *, Other means, if they could ſup- 
port us, cannot enable us to anſwer the end of our inſtitution. 
But by theſe we may ſtill hope, not only to confute, but, 
which muſt ever be our chief aim, if poſlible, to convert, at 
leaſt to mollify our adverſaries; and ſo reccmmend ourſelves 
to more impartial perſons, that they may receive with meekneſs 
the engrafted word, which is able ts ſave their ſouls, Or ſhould 
we, after all, in reſpect of ever ſo many, /abour in vain, and 
ſpend our firength for nought, yet our judgment is with the Lord, 
and our work with our God x. 
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REVEREND BRETHREN, 


1 Have never attempted in my former viſitations, nor ſhall 

1 in this, to entertain you with any thing new and curi- 
ous : thinking it much fitter for me, and better for you, to 
ſpeak to you of ſuch points, immediately relating to common 
practice, as, though eaſily underſtood, are too frequently diſ- 
regarded. With this view I have gone through the princi- 
pal parts of your duty, as parochial miniſters, in reſpect both 
of ſpirituals and temporals. But, befides what is wholly in- 
cumbent on yourſelves, in ſome things you are jointly con- 
cerned with your Church-wardens : and in others, though 
not expreſsly commiſſioned by law to interpoſe, you may 
do it nevertheleſs, with peculiar propriety, weight, and in- 
fluence. | | | | | 

Of the former ſort are thoſe offences againſt religion and 
morals, which the Church-wardens are bound by oath to pre- 
ent: and the Incumbent, or his Curate, impowered and char- 


* ged 
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ged, by the 113th and following canons, to join with them ir! 
preſenting, if need be; or to preſent alone, if they refuſe. 
This naturally implies, what the 26th canon expreſſes, that 
the Miniſter is to urge the Church-wardens to perform that 
part of their office. Indeed your firſt endeavour ſhould be, 


by due inſtructions and exhortations, to hinder ſuch offences: 


your next, by due reproofs, public or private, to amend them. 
But if both prove ineffectual, what remains is, to get them 
corrected by authority. I am perfectly ſenſible, that both 
immorality and irreligion are grown almoſt beyond the reach 
of eccleſiaſtical power; which having, in former times, been 
very unwarrantably extended, hath fince been very unjuſtly 
and imprudently cramped and weakened many ways. I am 
ſenſible alſo, that ſometimes Church-wardens, nay, even mi- 
niſters, are ſo dependent on perſons, who deſerve to be pre- 
ſented, that they cannot preſent them without imminent ha- 
zard of ruining themſelves ; and farther ſtill, that ſome of- 
fenders, if they were thus expoſed, would only become worſe, 
and ſet themſelves to make others worſe ; while ſome again, 
as the apoſtle expreſſes it in this very caſe, would be /wallow- 
ed up with over much ſorrow *, Now, ſurely it cannot have 
been defigned by our gracious Redeemer, or the rulers of his 
church, that the power of ſpiritual cenſures, which the ſame 
apoſtle hath twice declared the Lord to have given for edifica- 
tron, not for agſtruction +, ſhould be exerciſed in circumſtances 
like theſe. Therefore, when circumſtances are evidently and 
undeniably of this kind, I think you ſhould not inſiſt on your 
Church-wardens preſenting. But there is much more dan- 
ger of their being guilty of too great remiſſneſs, than running 
into overmuch rigour. And therefore you muſt adviſe and 
intreat them to make preſentments of finners, where probably 
it will be uſeful; and to contema the diſpleaſure of bad people, 


when it can have no extremely ill conſequences, (of which there 


is commonly much more fear than is neceſſary) for the hope of 
their amendment and the good of others round them. The 
very office of Church-wardens obliges them to this: thety 
oath yet more firmly. And if they are back ward ſtill, afte* 
being told it doth; you muſt acquaint them, that you are di- 
rected by the 26th canon, (in the execution of which, how- 


ever, 
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ever, as 1n all points of diſcipline, diſcretion ſhould be uſed) 
to refuſe them the holy communion ; not indeed for every 
neglect of preſenting offences, but if they wilfully neglect it 
in deſperate defiance of their oath, when they are urged to it 
by their neighbours,, their miniſters, or ordinary: for ſo the 
ſame canon deſcribes the cafe : in which caſe likewiſe you will 
inform them, the court is authoriſed, by canon 117, to pro- 
ceed againſt them for perjury. But, along with theſe terrors, 
you will be ſure to join fitting encouragement. You will 
promiſe to defend them to the parilhioners, and even to the 
perſon preſented, as doing only their duty. You will aſſure 
them, as you may, firſt, that the court will take notice of 
their preſentments no farther than is proper; ſo that they 
{hall not incur the diſpleaſure of the offenders and their friends 
for nothing : then, that it will proceed, not with a view to 
gain, but to reformation and example; not with exceſſive, nor, 
if it can be avoided, with the utmoſt rigour, but with equity 
and moderation. | 

If all this be unſucceſsful, you muſt, in caſes that require 
it, offer to join with them, or even reſolve to preſent without 
them. But you muſt never take any ſtep in theſe matters, 
much leſs the more extraordinary ſteps, from motives of re- 
ſentment, intereſt; or party. If ſuch inducements can be, with 
any colour of reaſon, imputed to you, they will ſo grievouſſy 
diſcredit what you do, that probably you had better do no- 
thing. But only take care to ſhow, that you act merely from 
good intention, accompanied with temper and prudence, after 
trying gentler methods in vain: and ſome will vindicate, 
and even applaud you ; more will inwardly and filently re- 
ſpe& you; and the number of the reſt will not be formida- 
ble. | 

But then, whoever brings a complaint; muſt enable the 
court to take due cognizance of it: elſe preſentments will be 
deſpiſed ; and the conſequences be worſe than if they had not 
been made. Evidence mult of neceſlity be furniſhed ; other- 
wiſe there can be no proceeding. Expences, I hope I may 
promiſe, will be as low as poflible ; and they ſhould be cheer- 
fully borne, for the good of the pariſh and of the public. It 
is not reaſonable that the court ſhould bear them. Temporal 
courts never do. And beſides, there is room for plauſible, 
though unjuſt ſuſpicions: of partiality, where the judge ap- 
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pears to be in effect proſecutor too, and is intereſted in con- 
demning the party accuſed. | 

When perſons are preſented, you muſt uſe your beſt en- 
deavours to make them ſorry, not merely that they are in 
danger of being puniſhed, but principally that they have ſin- 
ned: and in proportion as you ſucceel in that, recommend 
them to ſuch favour as can be ſhown them. When perſons 
are excommunicated, (which I heartily wiſh no one ever was 
but for crimes, though indeed a wilful contempt of authority 
is a great crime) you muſt preſs them to confider ſeriouſly 
how they would be affected, if a phyſician or a lawyer of e- 
minence-pronounced their caſe deſperate ; and of how much 
greater importance the concerns of eternity are, than thoſe of 
time. You muſt alſo admoniſh them, that flighting a cenſure, 
paſſed on them for their amendment, will make their condi- 
tion {till more deplorable. And when they have been de- 
nounced excommunicate, by the 85th canon, the Church-war- 
dens are to ſee, that, in every meeting of the congregation, 
they be kept out of the church. Nor muſt you ſuffer them 
to be ſurcties for children in baptiſm, to receive the Holy Eu- 
chariſt, or to have Chriſtian burial. Farther, if they conti- 
nue without abſolution for three months, the 65th canon di- 
rects you to declare them excommunicate in the pariſh-church 


every half year; that others, meaning ſuch as have no neceſ- 


ſary connections with them, may thereby be admoniſhed to 
refrain their company, and excited the rather to procure out 
a writ de excommunicato capiendo ; that is, if the circumſtances 
of the caſe make it requiſite. Again, when perſons do pe- 
nance, you mult be diligent to make them ſeriouſly ſenſible 
of the uſefulneſs of ſuch diſcipline; and the unſpeakable ob- 
ligations they have to the goſpel of Chriſt, which alone aſſures 
men of forgiveneſs on any terms. And laſtly, both on all 
ſuch, and all other fit occaſions, you mult remind your people, 
that however the cenſures of the church may be relaxed or e- 
vaded, the final judgment of God on obſtinate ſinners is both 
unavoidable and inſupportable. | 
Beſides the preſentment of perſons who give offence, you 
are concerned likewiſe in that of things belonging to the church, 
which are not kept in good repair and order, 
1 have already ſpoken to you concerning the repair cf your 
liouſcs and chancels ; and evJarged on the reaſons why both, 
but 
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vut eſpecially the latter, ſhould be always preſerved, not only 
in a firm and ſafe, but decent and reſpeQable ſtate. Now the 
fame reaſons hold, in regard to the reſt of the church : and 
after you have ſet the example in your own part, you may, 
with reputation and weight, call on your pariſhioners to do 
what is proper in theirs. And indeed you are bound to it. 
For, as John of Athon hath juſtly obſerved *, Licet per canſue- 
tudinem excneretur regtor a ſumptibus preflandis, non tamen eximi- 
tur a cura & ſolicitudine impendendd, Thus far even the body 
of the church is ſtill under your inſpection; and if any thing 
be remarkably amiſs there, and you take no notice, good per- 
ſons will lament it, as a bad ſign and of bad conſequence ; o- 
thers will make your indifference a plea to excuſe their own ; 
and yet, while they are glad of it, will be likely enough to 
condemn you for it : and perhaps be led by it to think mean- 
ly of religion, as well as of you. Beſides, Church-wardens 
have often but little ſenſe of propriety in theſe matters ; there- 
fore you ſhould labour to give them a ſenſe of it: convince 
them, by reaſon and ſcripture, of the honour due to the houſe 
of God: ſhow them, that their own honour too is intereſted : 
that a church in handſome condition is a credit to the wholo 
pariſh ; and in particular to the officers, who have put it in 
fhat condition, and whoſe names will be long remembered on 
that account. They are often afraid of the expence. Argue 
with them, that things may be done gradually, and ſo the ex- 
pence be rendered almoſt imperceptible ; perſuade them to 
leflen their expences in needleſs matters; in eating and drink- 
ing at viſitations, and on other occaſions, ſometimes to exceſs, 
never to any good purpole : and obſerve to them, how much 
righter and more commendable it would be, to lay out or lay 
up that money for proper uſes: how ſhameful indeed, to 
ſquander it in riot and folly, and be never the better, but the 
worſe the next day; when they might diſpoſe of it ſo, as to 
ſee the good effects of it for years, and have them ſeen for a- 
ges. If full you cannot influence the preſent Church-war— 
dens, try their ſucceſſors. You have a concurrent right with 
the pariſhioners in chuſing them; and if your opinions differ, 
you are to chuſe one, they another; unleſs there be a cuſtom 
to the contrary. Surely, then within ſome reaſonable timg 
you may get ſuch as will hearken to you. If you fail of ſuc- 
ceſs that way; deſire your people to reflect how their money 

8 2 goes 5 
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goes; not in fees of viſitations, which are no higher now, than 

when the value of money was thrice, perhaps five times high- 

er, but in extravagance and intemperance: that therefore they 

ought not to complain of the court, but of their own officers ; 

indeed ought to difallow the wrong and idle articles of their 

accounts; and may be aſſured, the court will ſupport them in 
doing ſo. 

Sometimes the Church-wardens are willing to lay out the 
money as they ought, but the pariſhioners unwilling. In that 
caſe you mult acquaint the former, that no man's conſent 1s 
wanting for their repairing and keeping in good order, both 
the church and every thing belonging to it, which is either 
neceſſary, or which they found there: nor is the conſent of 
every man requiſite, but of the majority only of a parifh- 
meeting, duly called, for adding any thing new, provided the 
ordinary approve it. However, they ſhould do their utmoſt, 
and you ſhould aſſiſt them, to procure the concurrence of all 
the pariſhioners ; or, at leaſt, of as niany of them as poſſible : 
to whom you will repreſent, for this end, that a moderate ex- 
pence now will prevent a much greater hereafter : that al- 
moſt all the churches in the nation were built many ages ago, 
and a very great part of them about the ſame time : t hat 
without conſtant and ſubſtantial repairs, in another generation 
or another century, they will be falling at the ſame time; 
and how will they be rebuilt? The inhabitants, if we may 
gueſs from what we ſce at preſent, will be both lefs able and 

| Jeſs inchned. As for help from Ericfs ; thoſe for other things 
1 produce but little, but thoſe for churches extremely little, to 
5 the great ſhame indeed of perſons who call themſelves Chrif- 
tians: and yon ſhould labour to rectify their prejudices on 
1 this head, and excite them to be more charitable. But God 

3 knows whether they will; and if hereafter they ſhould, what > 
| 

: 
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can be hoped from it, when almoit every pariſh in the land 
will want a Brief? In many, it is to be feared, there will be 
no churches; 1n others, wretchedly mean ones; to the con- 
1 tempt of all religion amongſt infidels, and of the proteſtant 
(| religion amongſt papiſts. Repeat and inculcate it therefore 
1 on your pcople, that they muſt take care of the churches they 

have: if not, their poſterity will run the riſque of having 


F none. Too many will ſcarcely be moved, even by that coall- 
i deration ; but there is the more need of moving ſuch as you 


can ; 
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dan; and, getting into a good condition of moving more, by 
all proper methods of recommending .the goſpel and your- 
ſel ves. 

But to perſons of rank and figure in your pariſhes, one 
ſhould hope you might apply with very fair proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs. To theſe you may ſurely repreſent at favourable ſea- 
ſons, that labouring people part very hardly with the mo- 
ney, which they get very hardly; that therefore their ſupe- 
riors ſhould not only uſe their influence and example to make 
chem willing, but indeed ſhould do for them what perhaps 
they are almoſt as unable to do, as they are unwilling ; eſpe- 
cially what goes any length beyond repairs abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary; for that people of low degree, though they may have 
ſome notion of neatneſs and elegance, yet will murmur grie- 
vouſly to pay much for it in their churches, and part of their 
3 will fall on the doctrine taught there: that eſpe- 
cally if they are tenants, their concern in the place being 
temporary, and poſſibly alſo ſhort or uncertain they will of 
courſe endeavour to ſhift off the burthen from themſelves; 
but the landlords have a more laſting intereſt, and will find 
their account better in doing things early at their own coſt, 
than in letting them run on, till the coſt is much greater: for 
then, in ſome ſhape or other, it muſt come out of their pock- 
ets. With theſe conſiderations you will not fail to join o- 
thers of a higher nature: that ſacred fabrics are appointed 
to the nobleſt of uſes, the worſhip of the great God; and to 
preſerve or put them in a condition ſuitable to it, 1s one very 
proper method of expreſſing and cheriſhing a ſenſe of piety in 
their own minds, and ſpreading it through their families, 
neighbours, and dependants ; whereas, by ſuffering his houſe 
to be an obje& of contempt and ſcorn, while perhaps they 
{pare nothing to beautify their own, they will be underſtood, 
and will tempt all around them, to deſpiſe the ſervice per- 
formed there, and him to whom it is paid: that repairing and 
embelliſhing their churches will employ the poor full as be- 
neficially as adorning their ſeats and gardens, and procure 
them a much better grounded and more general eſteem. In- 
deed it is ſarprifing, that noblemen and gentlemen will ſquan- 
der vaſt ſums in the gratification of private luxury and vani- 
ty, for which more condemn than applaud them ; and not con- 
der, that much ſmaller ſums beſtowed on public works, e- 

ſpecially 
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ſpecially in honour of religion, would gain them the admira- 
tion of a whole country, and the peculiar bleſſing of many, 
whom they would thus eaſe from burthens ; beſides that, they 
might ſhow their good taſte, if that be the favourite point 
with them, no leſs in one way than the other. But even hea- 
then writers have obſerved long ago, that ex-enfive perſonal 


indulgence, and mean-ſpirited parſimony in what regards the 


community, are often companions, and always ill ſymp- 
toms *. | 

But you may preſs the obligation of repairing and ornament- 
iag yet more ſtrongly, both on ſuch of the nobility gentry, 
and on ſuch colleges and eccleſiaſtical perſons or bodies, as are 


impropriators; and likewiſe on the leſſees of theſe latter; 


becauſe they have a more beneficial intereſt in the eſtate than 
the leſſors. Being poſſeſſed of the greater ſhare of what was 
originally given for the ſupport of the ſervice and the fabric, 
they are bound, at leaſt in conſcience, to take care of both, if 
it. be needful : but of one part of the fabric, the chancel, they 
are indiſputably by law to take care. And yet, too common- 
ly, even thoſe amongſt them, who ſhould be the moſt attentive 
to this point, ſtrangely neglect it; or throw it on their te- 
nants, who they knew will of courſe neglect it, and concern 
themſelves no farther, So their chancels are only in ſuch 
ſort of repair, as their barns and out-houſes. Now, handſome 
benefactions to put them in a better condition, given from 
time to time, and eſpecially when good fines are received, 
would ſhow piety and generofity at once; would abate the un- 
juſt envy and hatred, to which academical and eccleſiaſtical 
owners of eſtates are liable; and ſet an example, which others 
might probably imitate, 

I have already ſaid, in ſpeaking of chancels, that the orna- 
ments of ſacred places ought not to be light and gaudy, but 
modeſt and grave. Amongſt theſe, a very proper one, of the 
cheaper kind, 1s, writing on the walls choſen ſentences of 
ſcripture. This was done as early as the fourth century +: 
hut in proceſs of time ceaſed to be done, at leaſt in the vul- 
gar tongue: and being reſtored at the Reformation, was for- 
hidden, as promoting that cauſe, by Biſhop Bonner, in Queen 

Mary's 
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Mary's reign “. It not only diverſifies the walls very agree- 
ably and decently, but affords uſeful matter for meditation to 
the people, before the ſervice begins; and may afford them 
uſeful admonition, when their eyes and thoughts are wander- 
ing in the courſe of it. For theſe reaſons, I preſume, the 82d 
canon dire&s, that ſuch ſentences be written in convenient 
places; and likewiſe, that the ten commandments be ſet upon 
the eaſt end of every church and chapel : to which undoubted- 
ly the creed and Lord's prayer, though not mentioned in the 
canon, are very fit companions. 

You muſt alſo endeavour, that ſuch care may be taken of 
the furniture of the church, and whatever 1s uſed in it, as the 
canons and rubrics and the nature of the thing require : that 
the ſurplice be originally of proper linen, and Kept clean, and 
renewed before it becomes contemptible by age: that the bi- 
ble and prayer-books be whole and unſullied, and well bound: 
that the veſlels for the celebration of both the ſacraments, and 
the cover of the holy table, but more eſpecially the bread and 
wine placed upon it, be ſuitable in all reſpects to the ſolemni- 
ty : not ſuch as may give diſguſt to the more delicate, and 
tempt them to abhor, as the ſcripture expreſſion is, the offer- 
ing of the Lord f. Theſe are in their kind, points of impor- 
tance ; ard ſuch as you may for the moſt part eaſily car- 
ry. Another thing, worthy of notice, is the condition of your 
church-yards. I take it for granted, though IJ am afraid 1 
forgot to name it, that you keep thoſe, which belong to your- 
ſelves, neat and decent: not turning in cattle to defile them 
and trample down the grave- ſtones; and make confecrated 
ground ſuch, as you not ſuffer courts before your own doors 
to be ; but taking the profits of the herbage in ſuch manner, 
as may rather add beauty to the place, And 1 hope where 
a church-yard belongs to an impropriator, you will do your 
beſt to get the ſame reſpect paid it; and to whomſoever it be- 
longs, the fences well kept up. 

If, in any or all of the particulars, which I have ſpecified, 
your repreſentutions will be leſs offenſively introduced, or 
your attempts be of more weight, for your being able to ſay, 
that I directed you to make them, I do hereby direct you ac- 
eordingly ; and deſire you to ſay, that I did. Nor ſaculd vou 
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be contented with a tranſient mention of the ſubject once or 
twice; but, where there is any hope, return to it on proper 
occafions, and try the force of modeſt importunity. If, after 
competent trial, you find no effect, you muſt urge the church- 
wardens, to preſent what is amiſs, if they will do no more. 
Indeed ſuch things as belong to their own care, they ſhould 
not preſent, but amend; and the canons require, not the for- 
mer, but the latter. Only when they have not time for the 
latter, the former 1s all they can do; and when they have, it 
is better than doing nothing. For it gives notice, and fur- 
niſhes room for admonitions and injunctions. If there be need, 
here again you muſt encourage them to preſent, by engaging 
to plead their cauſe with the pariſhioners. You may alſo 
ſafely promiſe them, that they ſhall ſuffer no oppreſſive or hard 
treatment, ſhall not be required to lay out upon any thing 
more than is fitting, and ſhall have reaſonable time allowed, 
even for that. I need not ſay, that both to qualify yourſelves 
for preſſing them to preſent, and on many other accounts, 
you muſt take effectual care, that nothing belonging to 
you be preſentable. Elſe they will have a ready anſwer 
for you: and it will be a ſad thing to ſtand in awe and be 
at the mercy of thoſe, who ought to reverence you. If 
you cannot prevail on them otherwiſe, I apprehend you 
may join with them; and if you cannot prevail on them at 
all, I apprehend you may preſent without them, in the caſe 
of repairs, as well as offences, by virtue of the interpretation, 
which practice hath put on the abave-mentioned canon: 
though it ſpeaks, I own, expreſsly of nothing beſides offences. 
But, in doing either of theſe things, you muſt be ſure to ob- 
ſerve the cautions given under the former head. 

Yet after all, I am well aware, that ,you may often have 
great difficulties to encounter, poſſibly ſometimes too great to 


ſurmount. And to diminiſh them for you, I have endeavour- 


ed to procure a parochial viſitation from the Archdeacon, 
which he hath promiſed. But then, for the credit of your 
pariihioners and your own, let this be an inducement to put 
things in good order, that he may find them ſo ; not to leave 

them in bad order, that he may rectify them. 
Another very uſeful inſtitution, for theſe and many valua- 
ble purpoſes, was that of rural deans ; which took place here 
before 
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before the conqueſt, was kept up till the great rebellion, wa 
reſtored afterwards in ſeveral Dioceſes, and particularly in this 
by the admirable Biſhop Fell *, was found not quite extinct 
and was completely revived by the late excellent Biſhop of 
Glouceſter +, in that County, and is preſerved to this day in 
ſome parts of the nation beſides. Thefe Deans, being choſen 
out of the reſident parochial clergy, could inſpect, with ſmall 
trouble, the churches and pariſhes within their ſeveral nar- 
row diſtricts; and being bound to report what they found a- 
miſs, could do it with little or no offence. In the latter end of 
Queen Anne's, and the beginning of the late King's reign, the 
convocation made ſome progreſs towards the re-eſtabliſhment 
and better regulation of this office. When that, or any other 
branch of diſcipline, may be the ſubject of public conſidera- 
tion again, is very uncertain, I ſhould be very glad, with 
your approbation, to ſet it up once more amongſt us, in ſuch 
form as might be moſt beneficial and ſatis factory: but con- 
tented at preſent with hinting the matter, I leave and recom- 
mend it to your ſerious thoughts. . 
Athird particular, of conſiderable importance, in which you 
are jointly concerned with the church-wardens, is the keep- 
ing of the regilter-book. The 7oth canon direQs, that it be 
of parchment ;- and though an act of parliament, lately paſ- 
ſed, allows marriages to be regiſtered in a paper book: yet 
parchment 1s far more durable ; nor 1s the difference of ex- 
pence worth regarding, as it returns ſo ſeldom. This book 
ſhould be ſtrongly bound, and not over large; leſt it ſhould 
be worn and damaged, before it is filled. For the ſafe pre- 
ſervation of it, and doubtleſs of all preceding books of the ſame 
kind, the canon orders, that a cheit be provided with three 
locks and keys; one for you, one for each of the church-war- 
dens, who are ordinarily two; and that on Sundays, if there 
hath been any chriſtening, marriage, or burial, in the week 
before, it ſhall be entered there. I am afraid it is {ſeldom thus 
kept: and yet there would be no great trouble in it, after a 
little uſe. Or where that is otherwiſe, either the miniſter or 
a church-warden ſhould keep it; and each of them ſhould ſee 
from time to time, how it is kept. The entries, if they can. 
not well be made every Sunday, ſhould be made very fre- 
Vor. IV. 1 | quently 2 
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quently, and in the mean time the miniſter, if he hath not the 
book, ſhould take memorandums. He is the perſon direQed 
to write in it, and uſually much the fitteſt. But if, through 
any accident that happens not to be ſo, he ſhould appoint a 
proper perſon, and ſuperintend him. The names and ſur- 
names of the parents ought to be added, in regiſtering not on- 
ly baptiſms, where it is enjoined, but marriages and burials 
too, as far as may be; for it may prevent doubts and diſ- 
putes. It will alſo be very uſeſul, to put down the day of the 
birth and death of each perſon, as well as of the baptiſm and 
burial. The late act above mentioned hath directed farther, 
that every page of the regiſter of marriages be numbered, to 
diſcover if any leaf be afterwards cut out; and ruled with lines 
at he Fa diſtances, to diſcover if any article be afterwards put 

And you will do very well to obſerve the ſame precau- 
a in regiſtering baptiſms and burials. When a page is 
filled, the canon requires the miniſter and church-wardens to 
ſubſcribe their names ; which they ſhould do juſt below the 
the laſt line. And if this be not done immediately, it may, 
without any inconvenience, be done ſoon after ; and was done 
by me and the church-wardens, for many years, in one of the 
moſt populous pariſhes of the kingdom. Laſtly, the canon re- 
quires, that an atteſted copy of this book be annually tranſ- 
mitted to the biſhop's regiſtry, received without fee, and faith- 
fully preſerved there; and it authorizes me to proceed againſt 
thoſe, who are negligent about any of its directions. I muſt 
therefore both intreat and inſiſt, that you inquire in what con- 
dition your old and your preſent regiſter books are, and get 
them kept for the future as they ought. I have more than 
once been put under great difficulties in ordinations, for want 


of exactneſs in the regiſter of baptiſms. That of marriages is 


of ſo great concern, that altering it deſignedly, to eſtabliſh or 


void a marriage, is by the act above mentioned made felony. 


In all caſes the book, faithfully kept, is good evidence ; and 
falſifying it is puniſhable at common law. I would only 
obſerve further, on this head, that in the preamble of a bill, 


which pafſed the Houſe of Commons this laſt ſeſſion, and had 


a ſecond reading in the Houfe of Lords, it was aſſerted as no- 


torious, that © great inconveniences have ariſen from the pre- 


i ſent defective manner, in which parochial regiſters are form- 
vs 00 and the looſe 2 uncertain method, in which they are 
„ | | ; "i tht 
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te kept and preſeryed ; whereby the reg of deſcents is 
frequently loſt and rendered precarious.” So far as this 
may be fact, it will be moſt for our honour to amend it, with- 
out the interpolition of the Legiſlature. 

A fourth Point, of which I hope you will think yourſelves 
bound, if not by law, yet in conſcience, to take a joint care 
with the church-wardens, is that of parochial charities. The 
miniſter is the repreſentative of the church, intruſted with 
its intereſts ; and you ought to endeavour, that ſuch bene- 
factions be firſt preſerved, and then applied in a proper man- 
ner. | 

If it be doubtful, whether ſuch or ſuch a donation hath been 
given to your church or poor, or the ſupport of a ſchool in 
your pariſh, you will make proper inquiry concerning the 
matter. If it be given by any writing, you will procure that 
writing, or an atteſted copy of it, to be laid up ſafely, either 
in the pariſh cheſt, or the biſhop's regiſtry ; indeed a copy in 
each place would be beſt ; and an account of the gift ſhould be 
inſerted in your pariſh book. For if deeds are left in private 
hands, and eſpecially without authentic notice where they are 
left, they are ſometimes deſignedly ſuppreſſed ; and often un- 
deſignedly deſtroyed or loſt, through the ignorance or care- 
leſſneſs of the perſons poſſeſſed of them. It will alſo be very 
proper, to have a table mentioning the charity, hung up in 
Jour church, that a grateful remembrance of the benefactors 
may be continued to poſterity, and others incited to follow 
their good example: as a paper of directions, drawn up by the 

lower houſe of convocation in L710, hath well expreſſed it “. 

If the benefaction be an eſtate veſted in truſtees, it will be 
very material to get the truſt renewed in due time; elſe in 
all likelihood there will be expence, if not danger; and to truſ- 
tees of as good credit and ability as poſſible. They muſt 
likewiſe be warned, never to let out ſuch lands on long leaſes, 
or at very low rents, in favour of any body ; but to raiſe the 
rents when they can; at leaſt to vary them, which will make 
it eaſy to raiſe them, when there is opportunity : otherwiſe 
it will ſoon be pretended, that they have no right to raiſe 
them ; of which there are ſome unhappy inſtances in this Dio- 
cle, If the gift be in money, you muſt preſs to have it pla- 

- 5 1 2 ved 
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ced in the public funds, in caſe it be conſiderable enough ; or 
elſe in the beſt private hands, and on the beſt ſecurity that 
can be obtained; paying no regard in ſuch caſes to perſonal 
friendſhips ; and being particularly careful, that pariſh officers 
do not keep it in their own cuſtody. If they do, the intereſt 
will uſually be paid out of the public money, and moſt pro- 
bably the principal will be loſt in a few years. 

But charities are preſerved in vain, unleſs they are well 
applied; and they are often ſadly miſapplied. Gifts to the 
church, where it is not otherwiſe exprefled, muſt be ſuppoſed 
intended for beautifying the church; elſe it will he never the 
better for ſuch gifts ; for it will be equally repaired without 
them : the pariſhioners are bound to that: and the chief of 
the burthen uſually falls upon the richeſt, for whoſe relief 
charities were certainly not intended. And yet ſuch bene- 
factions are too commonly employed, not only in mere re- 
pairs, but in what hath no connection with the fabric ; in pro- 
viding bread and wine for the communion, in paying church- 
wardens bills for all ſorts of things, it may be for extrava- 
gant and riotous entertainments amongſt the reſt, in eaſing 
the poors rates, in I know not what ; and the church all the 
time, inſtead of being any way improved, ſuffered to grow | 
dirty and even ruinous. A lamentable abuſe of this kind, 
(where a ſteeple fell down, and was in part rebuilt by contri 
bution, while an eſtate, more than ſufficient to have kept the 


whole building .in good order and beauty, was perverted to 


other uſes) 1 have taken much pains to rectify, but fear it is 
not thoroughly rectiſied yet. Again, gifts to the poor were 
certainly intended for the benefit of the poor; to make pro- 


- viſion for ſuch of them as are not on the pariſh liſt, or a bet- 


ter proviſion for ſuch as are. And yet they are ſometimes 
embezzled and ſquandered, in a great meaſure, if not wholly; 
ſometimes beſtowed to ſerve private or party purpoſes ; and 
very frequently ſunk into the legal rate; ſo the wealthy are 
benefited ; and the needy have not a farthing more, than 1. 
nothing had been given for them. : 
I know it 1s not always eaſy, perhaps not always poſſible 
for you, to remedy theſe ill practices. But a great part of 
the blame will be laid on you, right or wrong, anleſs you try 
to remedy them. 'And it may prove leſs difficult than- you 
imagine 
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imagine. Church-wardens and overſeers perhaps are igno- 
rant, or going on thoughtleſsly, and would be thankful to you 
for good advice: or however would be ruled by it, on your 
repreſenting to them the heinouſneſs of robbing God or the 
poor ; and the honour it will do them, and the conſolation it 
will afford them, to have put things into a right channel. Or 
ſuppoſing them backward to comply, you may be able to get 
conſiderable perſons in the pariſh or neighbourhood to ſecond 
you. At leaſt you will get the reputation of a moſt lauda- 
ble zeal, and if you conduct that zeal aright, of diſcretion al- 
ſo; and theſe together may produce unexpected ſucceſs ; e- 
foeally where the abuſe is not yet become inveterate. But 
if nothing elſe will do, and the caſe be plain, and the object 
of ſufficient importance: Recourſe ſhould be had to the au- 
thority of the law; and you ſhould be willing to bear a pro- 
portion of the charges, if it be requiſite and you are able; on- 
ly taking the ſtricteſt care to proceed with mildneſs and fair- 
neſs, 

I have now finiſhed the courſe of directions to you, which 
I began 15 years ago. And as I can truly ſay, that in this, 
and every part of my behaviour as your Biſhop, I have, thro? 
the Divine aſſiſtance, diligently laboured, to do my duty with 
uprightneſs, and promote your good and that of your pari- 
ſhioners, preſent and future; fo I hope you will accept my en- 
deavours with candour, and ſtudy to profit by them; excu- 
ling my failings, which I know have been many, and will 
now be too likely to increaſe. I am advancing apace into the 
decline of age. Three of my brethren *, my oldeſt and beſt 
friends, have gone before me in leſs than twelve months. I 
muſt expect to follow them ſoon. Whether TI may live; 
or, if I live, whether I may be able to meet you thus again, 
God only can foreſee. May he grant us to meet in a better 
world ! 

But before I conclude, permit me to ſubjoin, to theſe ge- 
neral admonitions, a few words concerning two particular oc- 
currences. 

In the firſt place, I return you my hearty thanks for the 
pains which you have taken in behalf of the Society for pro- 
pagating the goſpel. The collection hath upon the whole been 


made 
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made very ſucceſsfully throughout the kingdom ; and amounts 
to almoſt 19000/. if not more; whereas ten years ago it fell 
ſhort of 1 Soool. But I believe the contribution of this coun- 
ty hath been in proportion the largeſt of any. The laſt time 
it was barely 300/.; nor was that to be accounted ſmall; and 
now it is very near 500/.: J mean in both cafes excluſive of 

the univerſity ; which diſtinguiſhed itſelf very honourably 
then, and, I doubt not, will at preſent. May God increaſe, 
and bleſs, and reward the zeal of all his ſervants every wherg 
for ſupporting, and enlarging the kingdom of his Son, and 
making the confeſſion of his name effectual to the ſalvation of 
mankind. 

The other ſubject, on which I would ſpeak to you, is the 
conteſt about repreſentatives for this county in the next par- 
liament. Let no one be alarmed. I need not, and I do not 
mean to give you; at a meeting of this nature, my opinion 
which of the candidates you ought to prefer : of that I ſay no 
more here, than that you ought to regard, in the firſt place, 
the inſeparable intereſts of the excellent church we are mem- 
bers of, and, its only human ſupport; the juſt and gracious go- 
vernment we live under; then other ſubordinate conſidera- 
tions. My purpoſe is merely to exhort you, (and I beſeech 
you, brethren, ſuffer the word of exhortation ,) that on this oc4 
caſion, your converſation be ſuch as becometh "the goſpel of Chrift : 
in doing which, I have neither one party, nor one perſon a- 
mongſt you, more in my view than another: but, if I may 
uſe the Apoſtle's words, am jealous with a godly jealouſy over 
you all+, I cannot indeed ſuppoſe; that any of you would be 
guilty of the groſler faults too common at ſuch times, or any 
wilful wrong behaviour. But in the midſt of fo many claſh- 
ings, provecations, and diſappointments, as will happen, ſo ma- 
ny miſtakes and miſrepreſentations as ariſe, one knows not 
how ; the incitements to uncharitable and contemptuous 
thoughts, to unadviſed and injurious - words, in anger or in 
mirth, nay, to unkind and hard and even unjuſt actions, are 
very great, and the beſt of us all ſhould be continually ſug- 
geſting to our minds proper cautions for ayoiding theſe dan- 
gers. Elſe we ſhall fall into fin againſt God and our neigh- 

bour ; 
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bour : we ſhall loſe the eſteem of part of thoſe whoſe im- 
provement by us depends on their eſteeming us; and ſet a 
bad inſtead of a good example to the reſt. Let every one of 
us therefore be very watchful over our conduct: or, if we 
have not been ſo, let us amend it: and if we find preſerving 
our innocence difficult, let us meddle the leſs with theſe mat- 
ters: for indeed, being over buſy about them is not very ſuit- 
table to our function. But, while we are ſtri& with ourſelves, 
let us be very mild in regard to others, whom we think to 
have done amiſs : we may blame them without cauſe; or if 
we do not, it is eaſy to err; and we, amongſt others, are ſad- 
ly liable to faults. But let us be eſpecially mild towards our 
own brethren. For why ſhould we diminiſh our little remain- 
ing ſtrength by inteſtine diſſenſions, and teach yet more per- 
ſons to think ill or meanly of us, than do already? Surely 
the common cauſe of religion and virtue, which we are joint- 
ly intruſted to ſupport, ſhould have infinitely greater force to 
unite us, than any thing elſe to divide us. 

Next to yourſelves, you will ſtudy to preſerve as many of 
your pariſhioners as poſſible, from the fins that /o eaſily beſet 
them at theſe ſeaſons of epidemical unreaſonaBleneſs and licen- 
tiouſneſs. Thoſe, who are of your own fide, you may coun- 
ſel and reprove more freely. With the reſt you muſt be ex- 
tremely calm and patient: take the moſt favourable oppor- 
tunities, and uſe the moſt perſuaſive methods of ſpeaking : 
but, in ſome way or other, private or public, all, who need 
it, ſhould be told, whether they will hear or whether they will 
forbear, that the great Chriſtian laws of dutifulneſs to ſupe- 
riors, mutual good-will, forbearance, forgiveneſs, equity, 
veracity, moderation, ſobriety, loſe not the leaſt of their 
obligation during the continuance of theſe diſputes : that all 
virtues are to be chiefly exerciſed, when they are chiefly tri- 
ed: and that therefore, now more particularly, you, as the 
Apoſtle dire&s, muſt put them in mind, and they muſt keep 
it in mind, % be ſubjeft to principalities and powers, to obey 
magiſtrates, to be ready to every good work, to ſpeak evil of no 


man, to be no brawle! 5, but genlle, foewing all metkneſs unto all 
men *, 


I end 
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I end this long diſcourſe in the words of the ſame Apoſ- 
tle: Finally, brethren, whatſoever things are true, whatſoever 
things are venerable, (for ſo the word is rightly tranſlated in 
the margin,) what/vever things are juſl, whatſoever things are 
pure, whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are of 
good: report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any praiſe, 
think of and do theſe things: and the God of peace ſhall be with 


you . 


* Philip. iv. 8, 9. 
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REVEREND BRETHREN, | 
1 diſpoſer of all things having permitted his Majeſty, 


by the advice of his faithful ſervants, to nominate me 
for your Biſhop: though I ſaw many reaſons to dread this 
promotion, ariſing from the difficulties of the office and of 
the times, from the great qualities of my predeceſſors, and my 
own increaſing weakneſſes ; yet I thought myſelf bound to 
obey his commands, and with the ſame gratitude for his fa- 
vourable opinion, as if I had wiſhed to receive them ; deter- 
mining, through God's grace, to perform the duties of my 
ſtation as well as I could ; and hoping for the candor, the aſ- 
fiſtance and the prayers of good people. To make ſome a- 
mends by diligence for my deſiciencies in other reſpects, IL re- 
folved immediately to viſit my Dioceſe : for which purpoſe 
we are here aſſembled. 
Theſe meetings were deſigned, partly to give the clergy 


opportunities of conferring with each other, and conſulting 
Vol. IV. U eh | their 
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their ſuperiors, on matters relating to their profeſſing; and J 


am very defirous, that you ſhould render them as beneficial in 
this way as poſſible; but principally, to give Biſhops oppor- 


- tunities of exhorting and cautidning their clergy, either on 


fuch general ſubjeQs as are always uſeful, or on ſuch parti- 
cular occaſions as the circumſtances of things, or the inquiries, 
made at or againſt theſe times, point out; and of interpoſing 
their authority, if there be need ; which, amongſt you, I am 
perſuaded, there will not. To provide more fully for your 
inſtruction, I have ordered a charge to be ſent you, which I 
delivered to the clergy of Oxfordſhire, and printed at their 
requeſt, about twenty years ago. Would God it were become 
unſeaſonable now. But, as unhappily it is not, I earneſtly 
recommend the contents of it to your moſt ſerious thoughts; 
and would have you look on what I ſhall at preſent ſay fur- 
ther, as ſupplemental to it. | 

Counſels and admonitions, to parochial miniſters pre-ſup- 
poſe their reſidence. The founders of pariſhes provided them 
with glebes, and built houſes for them, purpoſely that they 
might reſide. The laws of the church have from the begin- 
ning, and do ſtill require, as indeed common equity doth, that 
this valuable confideration, for which theſe endowments were 
given, ſhould be faithfully paid. And going over and per- 
forming the fervice from time to time, or engaging ſome o- 
ther clergyman to take care of it, or of the occaſional part of 
it, ſeldom anſwers the original intention. Your people will 
not ſo readily, and cannot ſo conveniently, apply to the mi- 
niſter of another pariſh: And when they do, his aſſiſtance, for 
the moſt part, will be leſs early, or leſs conſtant, than it 
ſhould ; though doubtleſs they, who have undertaken to ſup- 
ply their neighbours abſence, ought to do it very conſcien- 
tioully, But beſides, even the Sunday duty, when the in- 


 cumbent unneceſſarily comes from a diſtant place to do it, will 


be conſidered as accompanied with ſomething like a breach of 
the Sunday, will not always be kept to the ſtated hours, will 


often be hurried over indecently: the catechiſm will either 


not be taught or not expounded, if the diſtance be at all conſi- 
derable ; nor probably will the ſermon be well adapted to the 
audience. For it is only living amongſt your. people, and 
knowing them thoroughly, that can ſhow you, what 1s level 
to their capacities, and ſuited to their circumſtances ; what 

will 
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will reform their faults, and improve their hearts in true 
goodneſs. Yet this is your buſineſs with them ; and unleſs 
you perform it, every thing elſe 15 nothing. Further, ſuch as 
want your help moſt may not come to your ſermons, or may 
not apply them to their own caſe, or may need to have them 
enforced by conſiderations peculiar to themſelves, and unfit to 
be ſpecified in public. Speaking to them ſeparately, and a- 
greeably to their ſeveral ſtates of mind and life, may have 
unforeſeen influence. And being always at hand, to awe 
the diſorderly and countenance the well-behaved, to adviſe 
and comfort the diſeaſed and afflicted, to relieve or procure 
relief for the neceſſitous, to compoſe little differences and diſ- 
courage wrong cuſtoms in the beginning, to promote friendly 
offices, and keep up an edifying and entertaining converſation 
in a neighbourhood, mult add incredible weight to public in- 
ſtruction. 

Indeed your congregations expect theſe things from you, 
and have a right to expect them. The nature of your office 
requires them: you have all at your ordination expreſsly pro- 
miſed to uſe both public and private menitions and exhortations, 
both to the ſick and whele within your cures, as need fhall require 
and occaſion be given, the Lord being your helper. Now we can- 
not uſe them duly, without being reſident. But further ſtill, 
ſince their ordination, all Vicars have ſworn particularly to 
be refident unleſs they are diſpenſed with, which means by 
lawful authority; nor doth any diſpenſation of a Biſhop laſt 
beyond his own time; or beyond the term, fer which he gave 
it; or, if that were indefinite, beyond his pleaſure : points, 
which vicars ought to conſider much more ſeriouſly than they 
often do. And every Rector hath ſworn in general, to obey 
his Biſhop 2 all things lawful and honeſ/, Now ſurely reſi- 
dence is lawful and honeſt; and what is puniſhable by a Bi- 
ſhop may, if done without his leave, be well interpreted diſ- 
obedience to him: and the non-reſidence of reQors is puniſh, 
able juſt in the ſame manner with that of Vicars. 

It muſt not therefore be pleaded, that however neceſſary 
the reſidence of ſome miniſter may. be, that of a curate may 
ſuffice. For your engagement 1s, not merely that the ſeveral 
duties of your pariſh ſhall be done, but that you perſonally 
will do them ; and if it were enough to ſubſtitute another to 
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do them, a layman would be, in point of reaſon and conſcieiice, 
as capable of holding a benefice, as a man in holy orders. Be- 
ſides, a curate will uſually havedeſs knowledge and leſs ex- 
perience than the incumbent ; and he and the pariſhioners 
will conceive, that they are leſs related to each other. He 
will confider himſelf, as being with them only for an uncer- 
tain, and, he may hope, a ſhort time ; which will tempt him 
to neglect them. And they will conſider him, as not the per- 
ſon, who hath authority over them: which will tempt them 
to diſregard him ; eſpecially as the largeſt ſalary, that can be 
legally appointed, or generally afforded to a curate, will not 
enable him to recommend himſelf to them by doing good a- 
mongſt them in any expenſive way; whilſt yet the people will 
think, and juſtly too, that the whole income of the bene- 
fice was intended to procure them a miniſter, to do them as 
much good in every way, as could reaſonably be expected from 
it. 

There are indeed caſes, in which the law diſpenſes with 
holding two liviags, and by conſequence allows abſence from 
one. But perſons ought to conſider well; ſuppoſing they can 
with innocence take the benefit of that law; whether they can 
do it on other terms, than their diſpenſation and their bond 
expreſſes, of preaching yearly 13 ſermons, and keeping two 
months hoſpitality, in the pariſh where they refide leaſt. For 
the leave given them on theſe conditions, is not intended to 
be given them, however legally valid, if the conditions are 
negleQed ; always excepting where juſt impediments happen. 
There are likewiſe caſes, in which the non-reſidence of per- 
ſons, who have only one living, is permitted by law. But 
ſome of theſe alſo are put under hmitations, beyond which the 
permiſſion doth not reach. | 

Further fill, 1 am ſeuſible, that conſiderations of health and 
ſtrength, and particular circumſtances of incumbents or their 
families, require leave of abſence to be ſomctimes allowed, 
where the law makes no allowance. But then it ſhoald ne- 
ver be taken ſor any confiderable time, without being aſked ; 
nor ſhould it be aiked without good cauſe. And mere fancy, 
or defire of living more at eaſe, or in a checrfuller, and, it 
may be, leſs clerical manner, is by no means a ſufficient cauſe. 
Nor indeed 1s the allegation of health to be urged too far, or 
be too much regarded. For places, called unwholeſome, prove 
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upon trial very wholeſome to many perſons; and thoſe, which 
are leaſt fo, muſt have ſome miniſters in or near them; and 
whom rather, generally ſpeaking, than ſuch as enjoy the 
whole profits? Much leſs is indulgence to be granted for e- 
very preſent convenience, or proſpect of temporal advan- 
tage ; which if clergymen apnear to have greatly at heart, 
and the care of their pariſhes but little, indeed it looks very 
. | 

Another .plea may be offered by ſome, that though they 
live not on their own cures, they ferve others. And 1t 1s not 
always an inſufficient one. But, with, very few exceptions, 
the moſt natural and moſt uſeful method by far 13, that each 
take the overſight of the pariſh, which properly belongs ta 
him; and abſenting himſelf from that, for a little more in- 
come, a little more agreeableneſs, or any flight reaſon, is un- 
becoming and unwarrantable behaviour. 

At the ſame time, I acknowledge that the poorneſs of ſome 
benefices makes the reſidence of a diſtinct miniſter upon each 
of them impracticable; and therefore they muſt be ſerved 
from an adjoining parith, or a greater diſtance ; and no more 
duty expected, than there is a competent proviſion for. But 
then I fear, indeed I have found, that in ſome benefices, not 
ſo poor, one miniſter ſupphes two churches on a Sunday; 
contrary to a repeated injunction of ſucceſſive Archbiſhops to 
their Suffragans, which they certainly defigned to obſerve 
themſelves ; and the words of winch are theſe ; hat pon ds not 
all;:w any minfler to ſerve more than one church or chapel in one 
day, except that chapel be a member of the pariſh church ; or united 
thereunto ; and unie/s the ſaid church or chapel be not able t3 main- 
tain a curate. The conſequence of diſregarding this injunction 
is, not only the very bad one, that the ſervice is performed in 
irreverent haſte, but that catechiſing is neglected in both pla- 
ces, if not altogether, yet in a great degree. Nay, perhaps 
for great part of the year, if not the whole, each of them hath 
prayers but once. Where indeed it can be truly alledged in 
this laſt caſe, that the inhabitants of each pariſh not only with 
convenience may, but actually do, attend at both churches, 
the plea muſt be allowed its weight. But, as to other excu- 
ſes: If the number of the people be ſmall, the ſervice is not 
leſs enjoined, and is more caſily performed: If they had ra- 
ther have a ſermon at another church, than merely prayers 
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at their own ; they ought to have more than prayers; an ex- 
poſition of the catechiſm, which they will account equivalent 
to a ſermon; or you may reduce it with eaſe into the form 
of a ſermon ; and then many of them will come to their own 
church, who now go to no other, but pro ane the reſt of the 
day : If they are content with part of the Sunday ſervice, 
which however may be ſaid or believed without ſufficient 
ground, yet probably they would be glad of the whole. But 
ſuppoling them to be indifferent about it, or even averſe from 
it, their miniſter is bound to ſhow them, that they ought not. 
And how long ſoever this hath been the practice; if it ought 
not to have been ſo at all, the longer the worſe. My pious 
and learned predeceſſor, Archbiſhop Potter, lamented heavily 
to me the irregularities of this Kind, which he found in this 
Daoceſe ; and if any remain, I muſt, after his example, en- 
deavour to have them rectified. 

I hope they will be rectified by the beſt method, beyond 
compariſon ; your own ſerious reflections on what you owe 
to your flocks, and what you owe to the great Shepherd of 
fouls. Though you are ever ſo expreſsly permitted by hu- 
man laws to be abſent from your cures, or by your ordinary 
to ſerve them, or let them he ſerved, by halves; you are an- 
ſwerable to an infinitely higher trihunal for what God, and 
not man alone, hath made your duty. Therefore, if you re- 
gard the peace of your own ſouls and your final comfort, you 
will never do any of theſe things, unleſs very ſtrong reaſons 
oblige you to it; and you will never be glad of ſuch reaſons, 
but heartily ſorry. You will give your pariſhes both morn- 
ing and evening prayer, wherever it is poſſible ; and you will 
ſupply them in perſon, unleſs particular circumſtances render 
it impracticable, or unleſs, by living at a diſtance for the pre- 
ſent, you are more uſeful to religion ſome other way, and pe- 
culiarly qualified for that uſefulneſs. Far from catching at 
weak pretences, you will be rather diffident about ſtrong in- 
ducements ; and much readier to follow the directions, than 
ſolicit the indulgence of your ſuperiors. But if any do chuſe 
the worſe part, they muſt remember, that we Biſhops are 
bound to oppoſe, inſtead of conſulting their inclinations, from 
concern for them, as well as their pariſhioners. And there- 
fore you will not ſurely think it real good-nature to connive 
at liberties of this Kind preſumptuouſly taken without leave, 
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Gr to grant requeſts made for them, as matters of courſe; nor 
impute it to a fondneſs of exerciſing power, when compliance 
with the rules of the church 1s required ; nor yet haſtily con- 
demn it, as partial behaviour, if an indulgence, denied to one, 
is granted to another ; for there may be, in the cafes of dif- 
ferent perſons, confiderable diſparities, unknown to you, or 
unobſerved by you. 

But when it is ever ſo clear, that the non- reſidence of mi- 
niſters ought to be allowed, it is at leaſt equally clear, that 
they ſhould uſe their beſt endeavours to make their people a- 
mends for it. One thing, proper to be done for this end, i- 
relieving their poor : which as they could not with decency 
avoid doing, according to their ability, if they lived amonglit 
them, they ought to do more largely, if they live elſewhere. 
For no reproach will lie heavier on our order, than that of 
reaping all, and ſowing nothing; whereas, they who give alms 
in their abſence, will be in effect always preſent to one valua- 
ble purpoſe ; will be readily preſumed to be well-wiſhers to 
their pariſhss in every way; whilſt they are benefaQtors to 
them in this way; and by ſuch a ſpecimen of the influence of 
religion upon themſelves, will remind their congregations, 
very acceptably, of the influence which it ought to have upon 
them; eſpecially if they make their charity more directly 
ſubſervient to religion, by affording diſtinguiſhed encourage- 
ment to pious and virtuous perſons, and thoſe who appear 
likely to be made ſuch ; by procuring children to be inſtruct. 
ed in their Chriſtian duty, and other proper knowledge ; by 
diſtributing uſeful books amongſt the needy and ignorant. 
What 1s thus beſtowed, 1s of all the ſervice it can be : where- 
as injudicious bounty may even produce harm, 

Another thing, incumbent on ſuch as cannot reſide con- 
ſtantly, is to inſpect, however, the ſtate of their pariſhes as fre- 
quently as they can: ſpending days, or weeks, or longer ſea- 
ſons there occaſionally ; and in proportion as their time is 
ſhorter, uſing more diligence in public and private inſtructions 
and warnings. For they are peculiarly bound to do what they 
are able, who are not able to do what elſe they ought. But 
if even this be out of their power, they may at leaſt be aſſi- 
duous 1n getting informations from perſons of underſtanding 
and ſeriouſneſs, in or near their cures, with what regularity, 
with what ſpirit and zeal, each part of the parochial duty is 
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performed ; whether true inward piety makes any progreſs 4 
whether any or what abuſes and negleQs are crept in. And 
he, who reckons it enough, that, for aught he knows to the 
contrary, his pariſhoners go on like their neighbours, hath 
by no means the requiſite concern for their ſouls, or his 
own. 

But wherever abſence is neceſſary, or the largeneſs of a 
pariſh, or the infirmity of a miniſter, hinders him from taking 
the whole care of it perſonally, the principal point is, the choice 
of a fit ſubſtitute, to be employed in his ſtead, or ſhare his 
ſtead, or ſhare his burthen : for no ſuperintendency will make 
an unfit one anſwer the end. And therefore I charge it upon 
your conſciences, not to ſuffer cheapneſs, recommendations of 
friends, aſfection to this or that perſon or place of education, 
in ſhort, any inducement whatever, to weigh near ſo much 
with you, as the benefit of your people, in chufing perſons to 
ſerve your churches. For on you the choice of them lies in 
the firſt place : but not on you alone. The laws of the church 
require, particularly Can. 48. that ns curate or miniſte, be per- 
mitted ta ſerve in any place, without examinaiton and adnifſion of the 
ordinary: in conſequence of which, one of the hefore-mentioned 
archiepiſcopal directions to the ſuffragans of the province, is 
this: 7 Hat youu make diligent inquiry concerning Curates in your Dio- 
cefe : and proceed to eccliſiaſtical cenſures againſt thoſe, wwho ſhall 
preſume to ſerve Cures, without being firft duly iicenſed thereunto ; 
as alſo againſt all Incumbents, awho ſhall receive and employ them 


' evithout obtaining /ueh licence. Yet I would avoid rigour in all 


caſes. The expence of a licence, by means of the ſtamps, may 
to ſome be rather inconvenient, and greater than the govern- 
ment perhaps intended: at leaſt, if they are likely to remove, 
and ſo repeat that expence, in a ſhort time. And ſuch curates 
I would excuſe ; only deſiring them to confider, what ſecuri- 
ty of continuing in their ſtation, and receiving their ſalary, a 
licence brings them. But then you cannot think it right, that 
J ſhould be left in ignorance, who ſerves a church under my 
care, till J learn it by accident, or private inquiry, perhaps ma- 
ny months after; thro? which omiſſion, men of bad charac- 
ters, men not in orders, may intrude; as there hath lately 


been a fragrant inſtance in this dioceſe. I am far from look- 


ing on the paſt failures of giving notice, as deſigned negli- 


gence of your locks, or diſreſpect to your ſuperiors. But I 
{ſhall 
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ſhall have cauſe both to think of them and treat them as ſuch, 
if continued after the warning, which I now give, that no one 
is to officiate ſtateflly, or employ another to officiate ſo, with- 
in my juriſdiction, unleſs he firſt obtain my conſent ; or what 
in effect will be mine, that of your very worthy and vigilant 
Archdeacon. Think not, I beg you, that this is taking more 
on myſelf, than my predeceſſors did. Their own directions 
prove, that they would have done the ſame thing, if they had 
ſeen the ſame neceſſity. Far be it from me to /rd it over 
God's Heritage, but I am bound to keep that which is committed 
to my truſt f. | 
When you want Curates, I recommend it to you, firſt to 
inquire after perſons of merit, already ordained, and if poſ- 
fible ordained prieſts, taking care to ſee their orders, as 
well as to examine into their characters, before you think 
of granting nominations to others. The number of clergy- 
men indeed is rather deficient; than ſuperfluous. But ſtill one 
would not add to it by overlooking  undeſervedly thoſe who 
are of it already. And particularly where help is wanted 
only for a ſhort time, I ſhall infiſt on this point: nor will, 
without abſolute neceſſity, ordain any one upon ſuch a title. 
And if fraudulent titles are brought, merely to procure or- 
ders, as I hope I ſhall diſcover them ſoon enough to diſallow 
them, fo I ſhall be ſure to remark and remember, who hath 
attempted to impoſe upon me by them. 

The next thing to be conſidered in relation to Curates is, 
their teſtimonials. And here the canon and directions alrea- 
dy quoted enjoin, that no Biſhop admit ſuch as remove out of 
another Dioceſe te ſerve in his, without the teflimony in writing 
of the Biſhop of that Dizceſe, or ordinary of the peculiar juriſdiction, 
from whence they come, of their good life, ability, and conformity to 
the ecclefiaflical laws of the Church of England. For the clergy- 
men of one Dioceſe; or juriſdiction, at leaſt their hand-wri- 
ting being uſually unknown to the Biſhop of another, he can 
feldom, of himſelf, be ſure, either that he hath their genuine 
teſtimony, or how far he may truſt it. Therefore it is fit, 
that he ſhould defire the atteſtation of their proper ſuperior. 
And even to this it will be prudent to add ſuch further in- 
formation as can be got; conlidering how very careleſsly 

Vol. IV. 92 X teſtimo- 
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teſtimonials are ſometimes granted, even by reputable per- 
ſons. 

But let me intreat you never to be guilty of ſuch careleſs- 
els yourſelves, for whatever purpoſe one is aſked of you. 
Both the nature of the thing, and the directions repeatedly 
mentioned, require, that no Biſhop accept any letters teſtimonial, 
unleſs it be declared by thoſe who all fign them, that they have 


perſonally known, not only the man, but his life and conver/ation, 
for the time by them certified ; and do believe in their conſcience, 


that he is qualified for that order, ice or employment, which he de- 


fires. Now teſtimonials, concerning ſuch things as theſe, can- 


not be matter of mere form, unleſs our whole profeſſion be a 
very empty form. We, the Biſhops to whom they are given, 
do not, and muſt not, underſtand them to be ſo: it would be 
abſurd to demand them if we did. Some cuſtoms indeed may 
grow to be things of courſe: the reaſons for them ceaſing, or 
not being thought of moment ; and yet the law for them con- 
tinuing, But the reaſons for teſtimonials can never ceaſe, or 
be thought of ſmall moment. They are the only ordinary 
information that we have, in a caſe of the utmoſt importance, 
in which we have a right to be informed. For no one can 
imagine, that we are to ordain and employ whoever comes, 
or depend on clandeſtine intelligence. We muſt therefore, and 
do depend on regular teſtimonials. And if they be untrue, 
we are moſt injurioully deceived by them: and all the miſ- 
chiefs, that follow from thence, will fit heavy one day on the 
deceivers. But, even excluſively of this great conſideration, 
would you be chargeable with declaring a deliberate falſehood 
under your hand? Would you have unworthy men fill eccle- 


ſiaſtical ſtations, and exclude tueir betters? Would you have 


your Biſhop reproached, and your order viliſied, through your 
fault? If not; remember how utterly inconſiſtent with all 
concern for religion, with all veracity, probity, and prudence 
it is, to fign teſtimonials at random; how lamentable a ſort of 
clergy it will produce; how dreadful an encouragement to 
wickedneſs and profanenets it will prove. Remember alſo, 
that you expreſs in theſe inſtruments, not what you charita- 
bly hope a perſon will be; but what you actually know he 
hath been : not what others tell you at the end of the time, 
for which you vouch; but what you have ſeen and heard 
through the courſe of it: ſo that, if for a conſiderable part of 
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he three years, commonly ſpecified, you have ſeen and heard 

nothing of him, for that part you can certify nothing about 
him. And remember, laftly, that though the afrmation of 
a perſon's having lived piouſly, ſoberly and honeſtly, compre- 
hends a great deal, yet the concluding article, your belief cf 
his fitveſs for what he defires, implies a great deal more, For 
let him be ever ſo good, and even learned a man, he cannot be 
fit for a elergyman, and the care of a parith, without competent 
gravity and diſcretion, and a voice and a manner ſuitable to a 
public aſſembly : of all which things they, that have had ſome 
familiarity with him, are uſually the beſt, if not the only 
judges. This part of the teſtimonial therefore is highly ne- 
ceſſary : and every part of it muſt be well conſidered, before 
it is given; and no regard paid to neighbourhood, acquain- 
tance, friendſhip, compaſſion, importunity, hen they ſtand in 
competition with truth. 

It may ſometimes he hard for you to-reſuſe your hand to 
improper perſons. But it is only one of the many hardſhips, 
which conſcience bids men undergo reſolutely, when they are 
called to them. It would be much harder, that your Biſhop 
ſhould be miſled, the Church of God injured, and the pcor 
wretch himſelf aſſiſted to invade ſacrilegiouſly an oſſice, at the 
thought of which he hath cauſe to tremble, And if you ſear 
he will be revenged on you for not yielding to him, this fur- 
niſhes an additional reaſon for denying him; for will you, or 
can you, ſay of ſuch a one, that he is qualified to be a nuni- 
ſter of the goſpel any where? But if the perſons, to whom 
candidates apply, would only make it a rule to meet, and ac 
Jointly on the occaſion, and keep ſecret the particulars of what 
paſled, it might be unknown, from whom the dental proceed- 
ed. Or ſuppoſe it known, the reſentment of ſuch, as deſerve: 
to be refuſed, will ſeldom do a worthy man much hurt; and 
a number of ſuch refuſals will do the public unſpeakable good. 
Indeed the expectation of a reiuſal's following upoa wrong 
behaviour will in a great degree prevent ſuch behaviour, and 
turn this whole difficulty into a pleaſure. But what is una- 
voidable with innocence, muſt be virtuouſly borne; and in- 
ſtead of fubmitting to recommend unfit perſons, you ought, if 
others recommend them, which God forbid, to interpoſe im- 
mediate cautions againſt the danger, in all flagrant caſes. Still, 


not every paſt fault, nor every preſent inſirmity, ſhould be 
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alledged, or allowed, as an impediment. - But into an office; 
the moſt important of all others, none ſhould be admitted, who 
are void of the proper Spirit, or a competent ſhare of the 
needful qualifications for it: and the leſs, becauſe, though” 
we can refuſe to ordain them, we often cannot Keep them 
back from very unſuitable ſtations,” when once they are or- 
dained. 

After preſenting the title and teſtimonials, whether for or- 
ders, a curacy, or a living, follows the examination. For 
though the teſtimonial expreſſes an opinion, that the perſon is 
qualified ; which may be very uſeful, to reſtrain ſuch from 
applying as are notoriouſly unqualified ; yet we Biſhops muſt 
not, eſpecially in the caſe of orders, reſt on a mere opinion; 
but aſſure ourſelves by a cloſer trial, whether he hath ſuffi- 
cient knowledge of religion and the holy ſcriptures to teach 
them in public, and apply them in private, and defend them 
againſt oppoſers: the two firſt. of which are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary : the third, highly requiſite. As therefore, on the one 
hand, I hope I never have been or ſhall be over ſtrict in this 
reſpect, and rejecting candidates will give me almoſt, if not 


quite, as much concern, as it can give them: fo, on the other, 


J muſt adhere to my duty, againſt all ſolicitation of friends, 
and all intreaties of the parties concerned, who little think 
what they do, when they preſs into ſuch an employment pre- 
maturely. I ſhow my regard to you, when I exclude unqua- 
lified perſons out of your number: and I ſhall never doubt 
your candid interpretation of my conduct; nor indeed your 
zeal to vindicate it, when you are acquainted with my rea- 
ſons, which any of you ſhall, who hath cauſe to aſk them. 


But that no injuſtice may be done to thoſe whom ] poſtpone, 


any more than to myſelf: I beſeech you to conſider, and, if 
needful, to ſay in their behalf, that though deficient in know- 


| ledge, they may have a goodneſs of heart, more valuable than 


the higheſt Knowledge : though not qualified yet, they may 
be ſoon ; may already have made a good progreſs, though not 
a ſufficient one; may indeed have more learning on the whole, 
than many who are admitted, only not have phie themſelves 
enough to theological learning. 

Examination muſt occaſionally be repeated after perſons 
have been ordained. The 3gth canon requires it before in- 
ſlitution to henefices : therefore arp! it is adviſable alſo be. 

fore 
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fore admiſſion to curacies. A man, who was fit to be ordain- 
ed, may yet have become ſince, through negligence, or bodily 
indiſpoſition affecting his mind, unfit to be employed: or he 
may be capable ſtill of what he was ordained for, but not of 
what he applies for : or his ordainer, though ever ſo duly 
careful, may ſometimes have miſtaken, or been miſinformed; 
and if he hath chanced to be too indulgent, the bad effects of 
his indulgence ought to be prevented. - Accordingly re-exa- 
mination is common. My brethren the biſhops, I am ſure, 
will not blame me for uſing it: and I truſt you, my brethren, 
will not. ; 

When a curate nominated hath been examined and appro- 
ved, the next ſtep is, to appoint him a ſalary. - And here I 
am very ſenſible, that what is far from a comfortable mainte- 
nance for life, may however be a tolerable competency at firſt; 
and likewiſe, that ſome beneſices are ſo mean, and ſome in- 
cumbents in ſuch low arrcumſtances, or burthened with ſo 
numerous families, that they muſt be excuſed, if they endea- 
vour to get help on as eaſy terms as they well can. But if 
any miniſter, who hath either a large preferment, or two mo- 
derate ones, or a plentiful temporal income, tries to make a 
hard bargain with his brother, whom he employs; and is 
more ſolicitous to give the ſmalleſt ſalary poſſible, than to 
find the worthieſt perſon ; it is matter of ſevere and juſt re- 
proach ; the friends of the clergy will be ſcandalized at it; 
their enemies will take dreadful advantages of it ; indeed the 
people in general, if we think a trifle enough for him that 
doth the work, will be apt to conceive it very needleſs, tha 
he, who doth little or nothing, ſhould have a great deal more. 
For this reaſon therefore, amongſt incomparably weightier 
ones, it concerns you much, both to labour diligently, and to 
allow liberally. Accordingly, I hope I ſhall never have the 
diſagreeable office thrown upon me of augmenting what 18 
propoſed, but the ſatis faction given me of confirming and ap- 
plauding it. 

But beſides making a reaſonable allowance, the miniſter of 
a pariſh ought to provide, with the kindeſt attention in all re- 
ſpects, for the convenience and accommodation, the credit and 
influence, of his curate; who is bound in return to conſult 
faithfully the miniſter's honour and intereſt in every thing ; 
but above all, to be unwearied in that beſt proof of his gra- 
5, | titude, 
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titude, a conſcientious care of the ſouls committed to him; 
not proportioning his diligence to the poor recompence paid 
him here, but to the unſpeakable happineſs reſerved for good 
ſhepherds hereafter. | 
Indeed, whether the principal, or his repreſentative, or both, 
reſide, their induſtry and fervency and prudence will be the 
meaſure of their people's benefit, and their own final accep- 
tance. If you content yourſelves with a languid formal re- 
cital of ſtated oflices, and by indolence, or amuſements, or 
buſineſs, or even ſtudies, are loſt to your pariſhioners, while 
you are in the midſt of them, or by indiſcretions in conver- 
ſation, dreſs, or demeanour, become dilliked or deſpiſed by 
them, you may, in reſpect of any ſpiritual uſefulneſs to them 
or yourſelves, be, almoſt as well, perhaps better, ever fo far 
off. But this 1s no excuſe for being abſent, but only a rea- 
ſon for being preſent to good purpoſe. And as the non: reſi- 
dence of ſome, the unactive reſidence of others, and the offen- 
five conduct of a third fort, (which cauſe great ſorrow, but 
moderate complaints amongſt wiſe and good people,) are fa- 
vourite topics of invective againſt us, not only in the mouths 
of irreligious perſons, but of a new ſect pretending to the 
ſtricteſt piety 3 though we are bound always, we are peculi- 
arly bound at preſent, to behave in ſo exemplary a manner, 
as will cut eff occaſion from them which defire eccaſion to glory * of 
themſelves, and ſpeak evil of us. It 1s not rendering to them 
railing for railing t; it is not ridiculing them, eſpecially in 
terms bordering on profaneneſs, or affecting more gravely to 
hold them in contempt ; it is not doing them the honour of 
miſcalling other perſons of more than ordinary ſeriouſneſs by 
their name, that will prevent the continuance or the increaſe 
of the harm which they are doing. The only way 1s, for the 
clergy to imitate and emulate what is good in them, avoiding 
what is bad ; to attend their cures, edify their pariſhioners 
with awakening, but rational and ſcriptural diſcourſes, con- 
verſe much with them, as walchmen for their ſouls t, be ſober, 
grave, temperate, and ſhew themſelves in all things patterns of good 
avorks g. If the people ſee, or but imagine, their miniſter un- 
willing to take more pains about them, or preſerve more 
| guard 
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guard upon himſelf than for ſhame he muſt, no wonder if it 
alienates them powerfully both from him and his doctrine: 
whereas when they perceive him careful to inſtruct them, and 
go before them, in whatever is their duty to do, they will 
hearken to him with great regard, when he cautions them a- 
gainſt overdoing ; and be unlikely to ſeek for imaginary im- 
provements abroad from irregularities and extravagancies, 
whilſt they experience themſelves really improved at home 
in an orderly eſtabliſhed method. 

But then, to improve them effectually to their future hap- 
pineſs, as well as to ſilence falſe accuſers, you muſt be aſſidu- 
ous in teaching the principles, not only of virtue and natural 
religion, but of the goſpel: and of the goſpel, not as almoſt 
explained away by modern refiners, but as the truth is in Je- 
ſus“; as it is taught in the church, of which you are mem- 
bers; as you have engaged, by your ſubſcriptions and decla- 
rations, that you will teach it yourſelves. You muſt preach 
to them faith in the ever-bleſled trinity ; and vindicate, when 
it is requiſite, thoſe parts of our creeds and oflices which re- 
late to that article, from the very unjuſt imputations of ab- 
ſurdity and uncharitableneſs which have been caſt upon them. 
Lou mult ſet forth the original corruption of our nature; 
our redemption, according to God's eternal purpoſe in Chriſt t, by 
the ſacrifice of the croſs ; our ſanctiſication by the influences 
of the Divine Spirit; the inſufficiency of our own good works, 
and the efficacy of faith to ſalvation: yet handling theſe 
points in a doctrinal, not controverſial manner, unleſs parti- 
cularly called to it; and even then treating adverſaries with 
mildneſs and pity, not with bitterneſs or immoderate vehe- 
mence. 

The truth, I 8 is, that many, if not moſt of us, have 
dwelt too little on theſe doctrines in our ſermons : by no 
means, in general, from diſbelieving or {lighting them; but 
partly from knowing, that formerly they had been inculcated 
beyond their proportion, and even to the diſparagement of 
Chriſtian obedience ; partly from fancying them ſo generally 
received and remembered, that little needs to be ſaid, but on 
ſocial obligations ; partly again from not having ſtudied theo- 
Jogy deeply enough, to treat of them ably and beneficially : 

God 
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God grant it may never have been for want of inwardly ex- 
periencing their importance, But whatever be the cauſe, the 
effect hath been lamentable. Our people have grown leſs and 
leſs mindful, firſt of the diſtinguiſhing articles of their creed, 
then, as will always be the caſe; of that one, which they hold 
in common with the Heathens ; have forgot, in effect, their 
Creator, as well as their Redeemer and Sanctiſier; ſeldom or 
never worſhipping him, or thinking of the ſtate of their ſouls 
in relation to him ; but flattering themſelves, that what they 
are pleaſed to call a moral and harmleſs life, though far from 
being either, is the one thing needful. Reflections have been 
made upon us, of different natures, and with different views, 
on account of theſe things, by deiſts, by papiits, by brethren 
of our own, which, it is eaſy to ſhow, have been much too 
ſevere. But the only complete vindication of ourſelves will 
be, to preach fully and frequently the doctrines which we are 
unjuſtly accuſed of caſting off or undervaluing : yet ſo, as to 
reſerve always a due ſhare of our diſcourſes, which, it is ge- 
nerally reported, ſome of our cenſures do not, for the com- 
mon duties of common life, as did our Saviour and his apoſ- 
tles. But then, we muſt enforce them chiefly by motives pe- 
culiarly Chriſtian: I will not ſay, only by ſuch ; for the ſcrip- 
ture adds others. And while we urge on our hearers the ne- 
ceſſity of univerſal holineſs, we muſt urge equally that of 
their being found in Chrift ; not having their own righteouſneſs; 
zwhich is of the law, but the righteouſneſs which is of God by. 
faith *, | 
Copious and intereſting as the ſubje& is, I muſt now con- 
clude. And I beſeech you, brethren, ſuffer the word of exborta- 
tion +: for J have ſpoken to you from the ſimplicity of a plain 
heart, and the ſincerity of a deep concern for the intereſts of 
the church of Chriſt, and the everlaſting welfare of every one 
of you ; not as condemning, not as diſeſteeming you, very far 
from it, but as being jea/ous over yu wich goury geutouſy, and 
deeply affected with the preſent ſtate of religion amongſt us. 
Wickedneſs, profaneaeſs, avowed infidelity, have made adread- 
ful progreſs in this nation. The civil power, in moſt caſes, 
doth little to check that progreſs : and it is an unhappineſs in 
our moſt happy conſtitution, that it cannot eaſily, if at all, do 
| what 
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what one might wiſh. Eccleſiaſtical authority is not only too 
much limited, but too much deſpiſed, as matters now ſtand 
amongſt us, to do almoſt any thing to purpoſe. In the ſmall 
degree, that it can be exerted uſefully I hope it will, and pro- 
miſe my utmoſt endeavours, in all caſes notified to me, that 
it ſhall. But the main ſupport of piety and morals conſiſts in 
the parochial labours of the clergy. If our country 1s to be 
preſerved from utter profligateneſs and ruin, it muſt be by 
our means : and, take notice, we cannot loſe our influence, 
but in a great meaſure by our own fault. If we look on what 
we are apt to call our livings only as our livehhoods, and 
think of little more than living on the income of them ac= 
cording to our own inclinations ; if, for want of a good con- 
ſcience, or faith unfeigned *, we forfeit the protection of God; 
and by worldlineſs, or indolence, or levity in behaviour, talk, 
or appearance, (for groſs vices I put out of the queſtion) loſe, 
as we aſſuredly ſhall, the reverence of mankind : there wall 
be no foundation left for us to ſtand upon. Our legal eſta- 
bliſhment will ſhake and fink under us, if once it can be ſaid 
we do the public little ſervice ; and much ſooner if we are 
ſuſpected of diſquieting it. Wicked people will attack us 
without reſerve ; the good will be forced to condemn and give 
us up: and well would it be for us, if this were the worſt. 
It is a ſmall thing to be judged of man's judgement : he that judgelh 
us is the Lord if. But while we teach the genuine truths of 
the goſpel, and evidently feel the truths we teach ; and are 
more anxious about the ſouls of men, than our own profit, or 
pleaſure, or power; while we ſubmit ourſelves dutifully and 
atictionately (as we never had greater cauſe) to the King and 
thoſe who are put in authority under him: , quiet and 
peaceable lives in all godlineſs and honeflyF ; and join to our piety 
and loyalty and yirtue, but a common ſhare of prudence: we 
hall, in ſpight of enemies, through his mercy, who hath pro- 
miſed to be with us alway ||, not fail of being upheld. Tle 
religious will em vs very highly in love for our works fake: 
the viſe in their generation ©, though not religious, will per- 
ceive our importance: the vicious and deſtitute of principle 
will be awed by us; and the ſeed of the word, however tram- 
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pled under foot by ſome, will ſpring up and bear fruit in the 
hearts of many. Let us think then ſeriouſly, what depends 
us, what it requires of us, and give ourſelves whelly to it *, God 
hath placed us in a ſtation of difficulty and labour, at preſent 
alſo of reproach and contempt from great numbers of men. 
But ſtill, if we only learn to value our function juſtly, and 
love it fincerely, we ſhall be unſpeakably happier in diſchar- 
ging the duties of it, than we poſſibly can be in any thing 
elſe. The things in which the world places happineſs, are 
very trifles. We may plainly ſee them to be ſuch now, if 
we will; and we ſhall fee in a little time, whether we will 
or not, that the only real point of moment 1s, to have appro- 
ved ourſelves good and faithful ſervants + to our great Maſter. 
Let us all therefore bear in mind continually, how matters 
will appear to us then ; and heartily pray and earneſtly en- 
deavour, / to paſs through things temporal, that we finally loſe not 


the things eternal, Grant this, O Heaveniy Father, for Jeſus 
Chriſt's ſake, cur Lord g. 


® 3 Tim. iv. 15. J Mat. xxv. 21. f Col. 4th Sunday after Trinity. 
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CANTERBURY. 
In the Year 1762, 


The ARCHBISHOP being hindered by Illneſs from 
Viſiting them in Perſon. 


REVEREND BRETHREN, 


* having pleaſed Ged that I ſhould live to come amongſt 

you a ſecond time, I think it my duty to proceed with 
the ſame kind of exhortations, which I gave you at firſt. For 
though many ſubjects of inſtruction might be proper, there is 
2 peculiar propriety in thoſe, which relate more immediately 
to your conduct : and though I might very juſtly give you, 
in general, praiſe inſtead of advice, yet they who deſerve the 
moſt of the former, will be moſt defirous of the latter, know- 
ing how much need of it the beſt of us have. And I hope 
the freedoms which I ſhall take with you in this reſpect, will 
the rather be pardoned, as I both permit and intreat you to 
| ule the ſame with me, when occaſion requires it; being fin- 
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cerely diſpoſed, if I know myſelf, to ſet you an example of do- 
cility. AN by 

I began with your obligation to reſidence; and the appoint- 
ment of curates, either to ſupply your abſence when you 
could not reſide, or to aſſiſt you when the work was too hea-. 
vy for you. And then I entered a little into the common 
duties of incumbents and curates, in which I ſhall now make 
ſome further progreſs : more ſolicitous about the importance 
of directions, than the accuracy of method; and uſing no o- 
ther apology, if I ſhould happen to repeat what I have gi- 
ven you in charge already, than that of the apoſtle : To ſay the 
fame things, to me is not grievous, and for you it is ſafe &. 

The ſame apoſtle's admonition to Timothy is, Tale heed un- 
to thyſelf, and to thy doctrine f. The main point is what he be- 
gins with, the care of our temper and behaviour. For with- 
out that, our preaching will ſeldom be ſuch as it ought, and 
ſcarce ever bring forth its proper fruits. Now, a Chriſtian 
temper conſiſts of various parts; but the firſt impreſſion, which 
a genuine faith in the goſpel makes on the foul, and the ruling 
principle, which it fixes there, 1s a deep ſenſe of love toGod and 
our fellow-creatures, producing an earneſt defire, that we and 
they may be ſor ever happy in his preſence. Whoever there- 
fore 1s deſtitute of this feeling, ought not, though free from 
groſs vices, to become a clergyman : and without obtaining 
it from the giver of all good things by fervent prayer, no man 
15 qualified to fill the place of one. For notwithſtanding that 
he may preſerve ſome form of goaline/s, without which he would 
be miſchievous and ſhocking in the higheſt degree: yet, not 
having the reality and power 7hereof t, he muſt profeſs, and 
Teemingly attempt, to make others what he is far from being 
himſelf. Confequently his endeavours out of the pulpit will 
be infrequent, reluctant, faint: and in it they will at beſt be 
unnatural and ungraceful, whatever pains he may take in his 
compoſitions, or whatever vehemence he may affect in his de- 
livery. Hence he will be diflatisfied within, detected and diſ- 
eſteemed by the judicious part of his hearers, and of little uſe 
to the reſt, if he is not even hurtful by miſleading them. Or 
whatever his caſe may be amongſt men, his inward want of 
the piety, which he outwardly pretends to, muſt render him 
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uncommonly guilty in the ſight of God. Heaven forbid, that 
1 ſhould have need to enlarge on ſuch a character in this au- 
dience. | 

But have we not moſt of ns cauſe to apprehend, that our 
religious principles, though fincere, are not ſufficiently exert- 
ed; and therefore produce not the fruit, which they might ? 
Do we not rather take it for granted, that we approve our- 
ſelves to be duly in earneſt, than find, on impartial examina- 
tion that we do? No man ſhould raſhly ſay or ſurmiſe this of 
another; but every one ſhould ſearch home into it for him- 
ſelf. And we ſhould attentively read the ſcriptures, and the 
treatiſes written by wife and good men concerning the duties 
of God's miniſters ; to ſee if we are ſach as they deſcrihe, and 
ſtir up ourſelves to become ſuch as we ought. 

Good inclinations, thus excited, will not fail, through the 
aſſiſtance of divine grace, of directing us into a fuitable con- 
duct. And were a man, who confeſſedly means well, to o- 
verdo a little ſometimes, the rightneſs of his intention would 
plead his excuſe very ſtrongly. However we ſhould careful- 
ly avoid extremes, even on the better fide : not give uncom- 
manded demonſtrations of our Chriſtian zeal, when they will 
probably ſerve no good purpoſe, and be deemed oſtentation, 
or turned into ridicule, or provoke i humour; but reſtrain, 
according as times and places and company may require, the 
ſentiments which elſe we could be glad to utter. Only we 
muſt do this in ſuch a manner, as not to tempt the moſt rigid 
profeſſor of religion to imagine, or the moſt profligate enemy 
of it to ſuggeſt, that we have little or none: but ſhow our 
concern for it on every fit occaſion, with full as much dili- 
gence, as we decline unfit ones. And here, I conceive, it is, 
that we of the clergy are chieſly apt to fail. We do not al- 
ways appear in the common intercourſes of life, ſufficiently 
penetrated with the importance of our function, or ſufficient- 
ly aſſiduous to promote the ends of our million. 

Too poſſibly a great part of our people may like the luke- 
warm amongſt us the better for reſembling themſelves, and 
giving them no uneaſineſs on compariſon, but ſeeming to au- 
thoriſe their indifference. But then, ſuch of us can do them 
no good. Our example can teach them nothing beyond a lit- 
tle decent regularity, in which they will fancy they need not 
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quite come up to{us either. Our ſermons, and reading of 
prayers, they will conſider only as matters of form; and find- 
ing in us hardly any thing at other times, of what we expreſs 
at theſe, they will preſume, that our inward regard to it is 
not very great, and that they are not bound to have more. 
Therefore if they are pleaſed with us, if they eſteem us, while 
they continue to-be of this turn, it muſt be for ſomething fo- 
reign from our office, ſomething of a middle, or it may be a 
blameable nature, not as teachers of the goſpel : a character 
which they take us to lay aſide as much as we well can. And 
ſo the better they think of us, the more lightly they will 
think of our miniſtry ; till at length they join with thoſe a- 
vowed infidels, who boldly atirm, though often againſt their 
own conſciences, that we believe not what we preach, elſe it 
would have more influence upon us. 

Then, at the ſame time, the right diſpoſitions of well in- 
clined perſons will languith and decay, for want of that coun- 
tenance and aſſiſtance in ſerious piety, which they ſhould re- 
ceive from their paſtors, For if the tokens of our piety be 
confined to the church, they will be of little ſervice either out 
of it, or in it. Or if ſome good people ſuffer no harm them- 
ſelves from our defects, they will ſee with great ſorrow, that 
others do; all of them vl be much readier to think the cle- 
rical order in general careleſs and light, if thoſe are ſo of 
whom they ſee moſt: their ears will be open to the invectives, 
which artful or heated men are daily pouring forth againſt 
us; they will eaſily be led to undervalue and miſconſtrue the 
beſt inſtructions of thoſe, with whom they are diſguſted ; and 
run after any teachers, who have the powerful recommenda- 
tion, for it will always, and no wonder, be a very powerful 
one, of ſeeming more in earneſt. The irregularities and di- 
viſions which have prevailed ſo lamentably in our church of 
late, are greatly owing to an opinion, that we are uſually in- 


different about vital inward religion. It is true, the ſpreaders 


of this imputation, which hath been monſtruouſly exaggerated, 
will have much to anſwer for: but ſo ſhall we alſo, unleſs we 
take the only way to filence it, by cutting off hereafter all oc- 

caſion for it. 
Now, the firſt neceſſary ſtep to ſeem good 1s to be fo; for mers 
pretence will be ſeen through; and the next is, to let your 
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tight ſhine before men, in the faithful and laborious exerciſe of 
your function. Living amongſt your pariſhioners, or as near 
them as may be: inquiring frequently and perſonally con- 
cerning the welfare and behaviour of thoſe, with whom you 
cannot be ſtatedly preſent ; reverent and judicious reading of 
the prayers and leſſons in your churches, inſtructive and af- 
fecting ſermons delivered with diſcreet warmth, readineſs to 
take extraordinary pains for the occaſional aſſiſtance of your 
brethren, diligence in forming the youth to a ſenſe of their 
Chriſtian duty, in bringing your people to the holy commu- 
nion, and where it can be, to week-day prayers : all theſe 
things will tend very much both to your uſefulneſs and your 
credit. Reheving or obtaining relief for ſuch as are diſtreſſed 
in their circumitances : hearing your people willingly and 
patiently, though perhaps low in rank or weak. in under- 
{tanding, when they would conſult you upon any difficulty, 
and anſwering them with conſideration and tenderneſs : diſ- 
poſing them to be viſited when fick, praying by them with 
fervency, exhorting and comforting them with fidelity, com- 
paſſion and prudence ; and reminding them ſtrongly, yet mild- 
ly, after their recovery, of their good thoughts and purpoſes 
during their illneſs; will be further proofs, very beneficial 
and very engaging ones, of your ſeriouſneſs : which however 
you muſt complete by going through every other office of re- 
ligion with dignity. I will ſpecify two. 

One 1s that of baptiſm : which, eſpecially when adminiſter- 
ed in private houſes without neceſlity, is too often treated, 
even during the adminittration, rather as an idle ceremony 
than a Chriſtian ſacrament : or however that be, is common- 
ly cloſe followed by very unſuitable, if not otherwiſe alſo in- 
decent, levity and jollity, Now in theſe circumſtances it is 
highly requiſite, that the miniſter ſhould, by a due mixture of 
gravity and judgment, ſupport the ſolemnity of the ordinance; 
and either prevent 1mproprieties in the ſequel, or if it be 
_ doubtful whether he can, excuſe himſelf, with a civil intima- 
tion of the unfitneſs of them, from being preſent. The other 
inſtance is, that of ſaying grace over our daily food: which 
many, if not moſt, of the latety have, with a profaneneſs more 
than heatheniſh, laid aſide: and I am ſorry to add, that ſome 
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of the clergy hurry it over ſo irreverently, in a mutter or 4 
whiſper, ſcarce, if at all, intelligible, that one might queſtion, 
whether they had not better lay it aſide too, which yet God 
forbid, than make it thus inſignificant ; and expoſe to con- 
tempt an act of devotion, and themſelves along with it, as do- 
ing what they are aſhamed of. 

Indeed, far from authorizing any lights of this ſort by our 
example, and as it were our conſent, we muſt, through our 
whole converſation, ſteadily and reſolutely, though with mild- 
neſs and modeſty, always keep up the honour of religion and 
our order, which is inſeparable from our own :- never ſpeak a 
word, or uſe a geſture, which can with the leaſt colour be in- 
terpreted, as if we had ſmall regard to our profeſſion, or ex- 
erciſed 1t chiefly for a maintenance: never repeat, never hear, 
diſcourſes of an irreligious or immoral turn, without expreſ- 
ling a plain diſapprobation, briefly or at large, as the caſe may 
require: yet be on all occaſions courteous, and on proper oc 
caſions cheerful ; but let it be evidently the cheerfulneſs of 
ſerious men. Hocliſt talking and jeſting are not convement *, not 
becoming any perſon : but thoſe leaſt of all, who ſhould know 
| beſt, that every idle word which men ſhall ſpeak, they ſhall give an 
account there, according to its tendency, in the day of judge- 
ment +. Unſeaſonable or exceſſive mirth fits peculiarly ill up- 
on him whoſe office muſt or ought to bring before his mind 
ſo frequently, the afflictions of this mortal ſtate, the holineſs 
of God's law, his own grievous imperfections, the deplorable 
fins of many others, and the final ſentence, that awaits us all. 
Doubtleſs we ſhould endeavour to make religion agreea- 
ble; but not to make ourſelves agreeable, by leading 
our company to forget religion. We ſhould every one of us 
pleaſe his neighbour for his goed t: but not ſo pleaſe men, as 
to fail in the character of ſervants of Chriſt p. We ſhould 
be made, in a fitting ſenſe and meaſure, all things to all men, 
that wwe may by all means ſave ſome || : but we ſhall loſe ourſelves, 
not ſave others, if we are quite different perſons in the pul- 
pit and out of it: nor can we act a more incongruous part, 
than to chuſe raiſing and promoting the laugh for our pro- 
vince in converſation, inſtead of duly reſtraining our own live- 
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lineſs and that of others. For out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth ſpeaketh*: and our hearts ougnt to abound with bet. 
ter things. I own, both affected and exceſſive reſtraint will 
do harm. But if we are ſincerely pious, and endeavour to be 
prudent, we ſhall combine uſeful informations and refleQions 
with harmleſs entertainment: our ſpeech will be with grace, 
ſeaſoned with ſult, that we may know how we ought to anſwer e- 
very man : we ſhall prove that we have the end of our mini- 
ſtry conſtantly in view, by drawing profitable leſſons, fre- 
quently, but naturally, out of topics of indifference; and bring- 
ing back the diſcourſe, if it goes aſtray, from exceptionable 
or unſafe ſubjects, to innocent ones; yet if poſſible without 
offenſive reproof, and perhaps imperceptibly. Vor the /ervants 
of the Lord muſt not ſtrive, that is, roughly and harſhly, but be 
gentle unto all men t, even the worſt. Yet, on the other hand, 
ſervile obſequiouſneſs, or flattering words 5, even to the beſl, 
are far remote from having our converſation in ſimplicity and god- 
ly fencerity ||. 

Talking with great earneſtneſs about worldly affairs, or 
with great delight about diverſions and trifles, betrays a mind 
over-much ſet upon them: and numbers will repreſent the 
caſe as worſe than it is. Nay, our being only in a very pe- 
culiar degree good judges of ſuch matters, or of any that arg 
unconnected with our office, will, unleſs we have ſome eſpe- 
clal call to them, be commonly thought to imply, that we have 
{tudied and love them beyond what we ought, to the neglect 
of our proper buſineſs. For we are not to expect very fa 
vourable conſtructions from mankind : yet it greatly imports 
us to have their good opinion ; which we ſhall not ſecure, un- 
leſs, in whatever other lights they may ſee us occaſionally, 
the worthy clergyman be the predominant part of ou cha- 
racter. If practical Chriſtian piety and beuevolence and ſelf 
government, with conſtant zeal to promote then all upon 
earth, are not the firſt and chief qualities, which your part- 
ſhioners and acquaintance will aſcribe to you; if tzey will 
ſpeak of you, as noted on other accounts, but paſs over theſe 
articles; and when aſked about them, be at a loſs what to fay, 
excepting poſſibly that they know no harm of you; all is not 
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right: nor can ſuch a clergy anſwer the deſign of its inſtitu- 
tion any where; or even maintain its ground in a country of 
freedom and learning, though a yet ons _ in the mudit « of 
ſlavery and ignorance. | 

Actually ſharing in the gaieties and amuſements of the world 
will provoke cenſure ftill more, than making them favourite 
ſubjects of diſcourſe. 'I do not ſay, that recreations, lawful 
in themſelves, are unlawful to us : or that thoſe which have 
been formerly prohibited by eccleſiaſtical rules, merely as dif- 
reputable, may not ceaſe to be ſo by change of cuſtom. But 
ſtall nor all things lawful are expedient *, and certainly theſe 
things, further than they are in truth requiſite for health of 
body, refreſhment of mind, or ſome really valuable purpoſe, 
are all a miſemployment of our leiſure hours, which we ought 
to ſet our people a pattern of filling up well. A miniſter of 
God's word,” attentive to his duty, will neither have leiſure 
for ſuch diſſipations, public or domeſtic, nor liking to them. 
He will ſee, that pleaſure, or rather a wretched affectation of 
it, is become the idol of mankind ; to which they are ſacri- 
ficing their fortunes, their families, their healths, their reputa- 
tions, their regard to God, to their ſocial duties, to the ſtate 
of their ſouls, to their future being. Now what are the cler- 
gy to do in this cafe? If we but ſeem to go along with them, 
who ſhall call them back? For as to the pretence of keeping 
them within bounds by our preſence, it is viſibly a mere pre- 
tence. Or were it not, the older and graver of us would ſure- 
ly think ſuch a ſuperintendency no very honourable one: and 
few of: the younger and livelier could be ſafely truſted with 
it. Indeed we none of us know, into what improprieties of 
behaviour, at leaſt what. wrongneſs of diſpoſition we may be 
drawn by the evi communications of theſe aſſemblies: -whether, 
if happily they ſhould not otherwiſe corrupt our good manners Þ, 
we may not however grow inwardly fond of them; come to 
think our profeſſion a dull one, and the calls of it trouble- 
ſome ; throw off as much of the burthen as we can; and per- 
form with reluctance and cold 1 1 the nee which 
we muſt. | 

At leaſt it will be ſ aſpefted, that we cannot ny diſap- 
prove the cuſtoms in which we voluntarily; join, the perſons 
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witt whom we familiarly aſſociate, or indeed any thing ſaid 
or done where we delight to be: that if we do not go the ut- 
- moſt lengths, yet we ſhould, if for ſhame we durſt : for theſe 
things are our choice, not the duties of our miniſtry ; which 
therefore declaimers will ſay we are not fincere in, or, howe- 
ver, unfit for. And even they, who plead our example as a 
precedent for themſelves, will uſually honour us much the leſs 
tor ſetting it. 

Still I do not mean, that we ſhould be ſour and moroſe; 
condemn innocent relaxations, and provoke men to ſay, that 
we rail out of envy at what we have abſurdly tied up our- 
ſelves from partaking of: but expreſs our diſlike of them as 
mildly as the caſe will bear; flight with good humour the in- 
dulgences, in which others falſely place their happineſs ; and 
convince them by our experience as well as reaſoning, how 
very comfortably they may live without them. It is true, 
paying court to the gay and inconſiderate by imitation of them, 
may often be the ſhorter, and ſometimes the ſurer way to their 
fayour. But the favour of the faſhionable world is not our 
aim: if it be, we have choſen our profeſſion very unwiſely. 
And though we ſhould ſucceed thus with ſuch perſons in point 
of intereſt, we muſt not hope even for their eſteem. For 
they will both think and ſpeak with the loweſt contempt 
of the complying wretch, whom yet for their own conve- 
nience or humour they will careſs, and now and then pre- 
fer. 

Our predeceſſors, that their abſtaining from indiſcreet le- 
vities might be notorious, wore conſtantly the peculiar habit 
of their order. And certainly we ſhould be more reſpected, 
if we followed their example in this more univerſally. They 
complained of no inconveniencies from it: nor did I ever, in 
a courſe of many years, find any worth naming. In the pri- 
mitive and perſecuting times indeed clergymen wore no pe- 
cultar dreſs: and long after were diſtinguiſhed only by re- 
taining a greater fimplicity of garb than others. But gradu- 
ally ſuperiors diſcerned reaſons for enjoining a different ſort : 
and ſurely others may well pay them ſo far the obedience pro- 
miſed to them, as always to ſhow, by ſome evident and pro- 
per marks, (for nothing more is expected) of what claſs of 
men they are. If you do not, it will be ſaid, either that you 
are damned of your cauſe, or conſcious of your unſkilfulneſs 
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to defend it, or that you conceal yourſelves to take occaſion- 
ally unfit liberties. Indeed ſome external reſtraints of this 
kind, merely as an admonition againſt unſeemly diſcourſe and 
conduct and company, would, though not preſcribed, be very 
adviſable for young clergymen : among whom they, who dil. 
like them the moſt, might ſometimes perceive, that they have 
the moſt need of them. And we that are older, ſhould keep 
up the cuſtom for their ſakes, though unneceſſary for our 
own. Belides, we may all prevent, by ſuch notification of 
ourſelves, a great deal of unbecoming talk and deportment in 
others : and ſo eſcape both the diſagreeableneſs of reproving 
it, and the impropriety of not reproving it. Or if after all it 
cannot be prevented, they who are offended with it, will im- 
mediately ſee in us a refuge from it. 

But then a habit, viſibly a clergyman's, muſt be ſuch in e- 
very part as befits a clergyman ; have no look of effeminacy 
or love of finery in it“. For we had better put on the lay 
dreſs intirely, than diſgrace the clerical one. And it is dou- 
bly contemptible, firſt to ſhow what a fondneſs we have for 
things utterly beneath us, and then how poorly we are able 
to indulge it. Therefore let us be uniform : and as our cha- 
racer is a truly venerable one, let us think we do ourſelves 
honour by wearing the ancient badges of it. I need not add, 
that our whole demeanour ſhould be anſwerable to our cloath- 
ing: that ſoftnefs and delicacy of manner, ſkill in the ſcience 
of eating +, and the perfection of liquors, in ſhort, every ap- 
proach to luxurious gratification, 1s ſtrangely out of place in 
one, who hath devoted himſelf to endure hardneſs as a good ſol- 
dier of Feſus Chrift t. | 

Still we ought to judge very charitably of thoſe, who tak 
greater liberties than we dare: never blame them more, ſel- 
dom ſo much, as they deſerve; and confine our ſeverity to 
our own practice. Only we muit watch with moderate ſtrict- 
neſs over our families alſo: not only keeping up the joint and 
ſeparate. worſhip of God in them, which I hope no clergyman 
omits, but forming them to every part of piety and virtue 
and prudence, St Paul requires, that not only Deacons, but 
their z2ves be gravel]: and that the higher clergy be ſuch, as 
rule well their own houſes, having their children in ſubjectian with 
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all gravity : for if a man knw not how to rule his own buſes, hon 

ſhall he take care of the Church of Go 4*? Whence we have all 
promiſed at our ordination, to frame and faſhion our families, 
together with ourſelves, according to the oring of Chrift, and 
to make them, as much as in us lieth, wholeſome examples aud pat- 
terns to his flock. They are naturally the firſt objeQs of our 
care: we have peculiar opportunities of inſtructing and re- 
ſtraining them. If we neglect them, we ſhall never be thought 
to have much concern for others: if we are unſucceſsful with 
them, we {hall be deemed very unſkilful; and bid to look at 
home before we reprove the reſt of our flock. But exhibiting 
inſtances of goodneſs and happineſs, produced under our own 
roofs, by the methods to which we direct thoſe around us, mult 
needs add ſingular weight to our exhortations. 

For the importance of the rules hitherto laid down, we have 
the judgment of a moſt able and ſubtle and determined ene- 
my, the Emperor Julian: who, deſigning to re-eſtabliſh pe- 
ganiſm, and accounting, as he declares, the ſtrictneſs and ſanc- 
tity, profeſſed by Chriſtians, to be a principal cauſe of the 
prevalence of their faith, in two of his epiſtles gives directions, 
undoubtedly copied from the injunctions obſerved by the cler- 
gy of thoſe days, that the heathen prieſts be men of ſerious 
tempers and deportment ; that they neither utter, nor hear, 
nor read, nor think of any thing licentious or indecent ; that | 
they baniſh far from them all offenſive jeſts and libertine con- 
verſation : be neither expenſive nor ſhowiſh in their apparel ; 
go to no entertainments but fuch as are made by the worthi- 
eſt perſons ; frequent no taverns ; appear but ſeldom in pla- 
ces of concourſe ; never be ſeen at the public games and ſpec- 
tacles ; and take care that their wives and children and ſer- 
vants be pious, as well as themſelves T. Let not, I intreat 
you, this apoſtate put us to ſhame. 

But clergymen, who are ſerious in their whole behaviour, 
and the care of their families alſo, are often too unactive a- 
mongſt their people: apt to think, that if they perform regu- 
larly the ordinary offices of the church, exhort from the pul- 
pit ſuch as will come to hear them, and anſwer the common 
occaſional calls of parochial duty, they have done as much as 

they 
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they need, or well can, and ſo turn themſelves to other mat. 
ters: perhaps never viſit ſome of their pariſhioners; and with 
the reſt enter only into the ſame ſort of talk, that any one 
elſe would do. Now, St Paul ſaith, he taught the Epheſians 
both publicly and from houſe to houſe, teſtifying repentance toward 
God, and faith toavard our Lord Feſus Chrift *; and ceaſed. not 10 
warn every one day and night}, He alſo commands Timothy 
to preach the word, and be in/tant, in ſeaſon and cut of ſeaſon 4; 
at ſtated times and others : not forcing advice upon perſons, 
when it was likelier to do harm than good : but prudently 
improving leſs favourable opportunities, if no others offered. 
Thus unqueſtionably ſhould we do. And a chief reaſon, why 
we have ſo little hold upon our people is, that we converſg 
with them ſo little, as watchmen over their ſouls. The paſ- 
tors of the foreign proteſtants outdo us greatly in this reſpec, 
and are honoured in proportion. 'The Romiſh prieſts have 
their laity under their hands, on one account or another, al- 
moſt continually, and acquire by it an abſolute dominion o- 
ver them. Both the old diſſenters from our church, and thoſe 
who are now forming new ſeparations, gain and preſerve a 
ſurpriſing influence amongſt their followers by perſonal reli- 
gious intercourſe. Why ſhould not we learn from them? At 
firſt ſuch applications may, by diſuſe, appear ſtrange; and have 
both their difficulties and their dangers. But the moſt ap- 
prehenſive of them will be the ſafeſt from them: and all will 
improve their talents by practice. On young perſons you 
will be able to make good impreſſions by diſcourſe with them 
before confirmation : theſe may be renewed in private exhor- 
tations afterwards to receive the ſacrament : and the ſpiritual 
acquaintance, thus begun, may be continued ever after. Other 
means may be found with grown perſons: on the firſt ſettling 
of a family in your parith ; on occaſion of any great ſickneſs, 
or affliction, or mercy; on many others, if you ſeek for them, 
and engage worthy friends to aſſiſt you. Even common con- 
verſation may be led very naturally to points of piety and 
morals; and numbers be thus induced to reading proper books, 
to public, to private, to family devotion, to ſobriety, juſtice, 
alms-giving and Chriſtian love. When once you are well 
got into the method, you will proceed with eaſe and applauſe; 
| provided 
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provided your whole character and conduct be conſiſtent, elſe 
you will fall into total diſgrace ; and particularly provided 
you convince your pariſhioners, that you /eek, net theirs, but 
them. | 

A due meaſure of difintereſtedneſs is one main requiſite for 
the ſucceſs of a clergyman's labours. You will therefore a- 
void all mean attentions to ſmall matters: never be rigorous 
in your demands cf them ; never engage in any diſputes a- 
bout them, unleſs a part of your income, too large to be gi- 
ven up, depends upon them. In all diſputes you will prefer 
diſcreet references to proceedings at law: and when the lat- 
ter become necellary, carry them on in the faireſt, the leaſt 
expenſive, the friendlieſt manner. You will be very tender 
in your demands upon the poor, and very equitable towards 
the rich; though you will conſcientiouſly preſerve all the 
material rights, with which you are intruſted, for your ſuc- 
ceſlors. If you find room and reaſon to improve your income, 
you will do it within bounds : and prove, that no wrong mo- 
tive induces you to it, by living with decent frugality, pro- 
viding for your families with moderation, and going as far 
as ever you are able in acts of good-natured, and eſpecially 
of pious liberality; which are the moſt valuable in them- 
ſelves, the moſt incumbent on you, and the moſt overlooked 
by others. For nothing gives greater or juſter offence, than | 
to ſee a clergyman intent upon hoarding, or luxurious, or | 
ſplendid, inſtead of being charitable. 

Few indeed of our order have much to ſpare : and many 
have cauſe to with for a more plentiful ſubſiſtence. Yet e- 
ven theſe, and much more the better preferred, if they are 
earneſt ſeekers and 1mportunate ſolicitors for promotion, low- 
er their characters grievoully ; and ſuch as uſe indirect means 
to obtain it, are often providentially diſappointed; or though 
they ſucceed, always diſhonour themſelves, and never do much 
good to others: whereas the loweſt of their brethren will 
be juſtly reſpected, and may be highly uſeful, if he ſubmits 
contentedly to God's good providence, and labours to lie with.” 
in the compaſs of his income; exceeding which, without vi- 
ſible neceſſity, will bring ſome imputations even upon him, 
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and deſervedly a much heavier on ſuch as enjoy an ampler pro- 
viſion, 

However inoffeuſive we are, we muſt expect to receive, 
from time to time, injurious and provoking treatment, as the 
ſcripture hath forewarned us. We ſhall hurt both our own 
cauſe and that of religion dreadfully, if we return it; and do 
honour to both, if we behave under it calmly, with ſuch meek- 
neſs of wiſdom *, as may tend to bring our adverſaries over, if 
not to our ſentiments concerning the matter in queſtion, what- 
ever it be, yet to a good opinion of our meaning and temper ; 
or may at leaſt, if we fail of ſucceſs with them, engage more 
impartial perſons to countenance and prote& us. Indeed we 
ought, if poſſible, to keep not only ourſelves, but others, out 
of all angry conteſts. We ſolemnly promiſed at our ordina- 
tion, to maintain and ſet forwards, as much as lieth in us, quiet= 
neſs, peace and love among all Chriſtian people, and eſpecially among 
them that are or ſhall be commited to our charge and by ſo do- 
ing we are bound never to raiſe or foment perſonal, family, 
parochial, political, or eccleſiaſtical animoſities, but do all in 
our power to compoſe and extinguiſh them ; nor will any 
thing conduce more to our credit or to our uſefulneſs. The 
political party-ſpirit is, God be thanked, of late years much 
abated. Let us guard againſt the return of it; ſhow, in word 
and deed, becoming reſpect, as we have great cauſe, to our 
excellent king, and all who are put in authority under him: 
not exerciſe ourſelves in matters too high for us |, but be quiet and 
do cur own buſineſs t; let our moderation, even where we are 
concerned to meddle, be known unto all men, exercifing it even 
to thoſe who have leaſt of it; and always remember, that nei- 
ther patriot love to our earthly country, nor loyal attach- 
ment to our earthly ſovereign, will be accepted by our hea- 
venly Father, without uniform obedience to the whole of his 
goſpel. | 

Another point of great importance to clergymen 1s, that 
they be ſtudious. This will Keep your money from being 
ſpent unwiſely ; and likewiſe your time from being thrown 
away hurtfully or unprofitably, or hanging heavy on your 
hands. It will procure you reverence too, as perſons of Know- 
ledge ; whereas the idle will, even by the ignorant, be thought 

3 deficient. 
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deficient» And, which is the main thing, this alone will ena. 
ble you to underſtand the buſineſs of your ſtation, and per- 
form it well. But then you muſt apply to ſuch things chief. 
ly, as will fit you moſt to anſwer the great end of your em- 
* ployment ; and determine, with St Paul, fo know nothing, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, amongſt your people, /ave Chrift F-/us 
and him crucified *, The concern of a parith miniſter is, to 
make the loweſt of his congregation apprehend the doctrine 
of ſalvation by repentance, faith and obedience ; and to la- 
bour, that when they know the way of life, they may walk 
in it. If he doth not theſe things for them, he doth nothing; 
and it requires much conſideration to find out the proper me- 
thods of doing them, and much pains and patience to try one 
after another. Smooth diſcourſes, compoſed partly in lowing 
ſentences which they cannot follow to the end; containing 
little that awakens their drowſy attention, little that inforces 
on them plainly and home what they muſt do to be ſaved ; 
leave them as ignorant and unreformed as ever, and only lull 
them into a fatal ſecurity. Therefore bring yourſelves down 
to their level; for what ſuits the meaneſt Chriſtian will ſuit 
the higheſt : examine if they take in what you ſay, and change 
the form of it till they do. This I recommend for your firſt 
ſtudy ; and be aſſured, you will improve yourſelves by it no 
leſs than your hearers. But ſo far as you have opportunity 
conſiſtently with this, apply to any part of ſcience, to every 
part you can, that is connected with your profeſſion : only 
learn, by weighing carefully the judgements and reaſonings of 
others, to think modeitly of yourſelves: avoid, in the ontſet 
of your inquiries more eſpecially, drawing haſty concluſions ; 
be at leaſt as much on your guard againſt fondneſs of new o- 
pinions, as prepoſſeſſion for eſtabliſhed doctrines; and beware 
of being miſled, either by the poſitiveneſs of vehement wri- 
ters, or the falſe colours of artful ones. 

You will doubtleſs cultivate peculiarly thoſe branches of 
knowledge, which the circumſtances of the times, or of your 
pariſhes, peculiarly point out to you, God hath permitted 
us, for our fins, to be attacked, in a remarkable degree, by 


mfidels on one hand, and by maintainers of innumerable ſtrange 
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notions on the other, And we have need, that every one, 
who is able to qualify himſelf well, ſhould aſſiſt in defending 
his part of the common caule, For there are too many un- 
anſwered books abroad in the world, and more appearing dai- 
ly, written againſt Chriſtianity and morals, and the doctrines 
of our church. Nor have we of the clergy, for ſome time 
pait, borne ſo large a ſhare, comparatively with perſons of o- 
ther communions, in vindicating what we teach, as might be 
expected from us. I hope you are not often obliged, in this 
Dioceſe, to encounter unbelievers from the pulpit ; and you 
will certainly not chuſe to alarm your people, by refuting, in 
form, objections to which they are ſtrangers ; though it may 
be uſeful to obviate them briefly, and if poſſible without na- 
ming them. But as probably enough, ſome of you will, at 
one time cr another, in company meet with ſuch perſons, or 
hear of their talk, I would give you a few directions in rela- 
tion to them. 

If any of them are virtuous in their conduct, and backward 
to offend 1n diſcourſe, they ſhould not be unſeaſonably provo- 
ked, but treated with reſpect. If any of them build their un- 
belief on ſerious argument, which plainly very few do, they 
ſhould be directed to the books, or the learned men, that are 
beſt fitted to anſwer them; and the leſs able ſhould prepare 
for combat with them, but not engage too far in it prema- 
turely. If they cannot at preſent be convinced of the falſe- 
hood of their tenets, they ſhould be ſhown however, in a gen- 
tle mauner, the pernicious effects of promulging them. But 
if they will obſtinately perſiſt to ſacrifice every thing valua- 
ble amongſt men to their own vices, or their own vanity, we 
muſt o;enly withſtand them, and warn others againſt them. 
Yet even this ought to be done without paſſion or bitterneſs, 


- otherwiſe all the blame will be laid on us; eſpecially without 


perſonal incivilities, even to the worſt of them, elſe they will 
become ſtill worſe than they were. But then we mult never 
aſſiſt the very beſt of them in gaining influence and growing 
dangerous; nor bring our own fincerity into queſtion by in- 
timacies with them, which thr, wille repreſent, and 
ſometimes believe, to proceed from our inwardly thinking as 
they do. Much lets thould we ever condeſcend to the ſhock- 


ing meanneſs of paying court for private ends, either to them, 


or to wicked wretches of any kind, though not 1nfidels ; but 
connect 
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connect ourſelves with worthy perſons ; engag> their ſun. 
port, and excite their endeavours to repreſs pro.aneneſs and 
immorality. 5 

It is peculiarly unhappy, that while we are employed on 
one fide in defending the goſpel, we are accuſed on another of 
corrupting it. ] have not now in my view-erther the Church 
of Rome, or the Proteſtants who broke off from us a century 
ago. The methods of dealing with both have been long ſince 
preſcribed, and I repeat them not; but qutreat your attention 
to the movements of each, eſpecially th& former, if you have 
any of them in your pariſhes. But I mean to ſpeak of per- 
ſons riſen up in our own times, and profeſſing the ſtricteſt 
piety : who vehemently charge us with departi»g from the 
doQrines, and ſlighting the precepts of our religion; but have 
indeed themſelves advanced unjuſtiſiable notions, as necetlary 
truths; giving good people groundleſs fears, and bad ones 
groundleſs hopes; diſturbed the underſtandings of ſome, im- 
paired the circumRances of others ; prejudiced multitudes a- 
gainſt their proper miniſters, and prevented their edification 
by them; produced firſt diſorders in our churches, then par- 
tial or total ſeparations from them; and ſet up unauthorized 
teachers in their aſſemblies. Where theſe irregularities will 
end, God only knows ; but it behoves us to be very carefal, 
that they make no progreſs through our fault, 

Now, it would not only be injurious, but profane, to brand, 
with an opprobrious name, Chriſtians remarkably ſerious, 
merely for being ſuch ; and equally imprudent to diſclaim 
them as not belonging to us, to let a ſect gain the credit of 
them, and labour to drive them into it. Surely we ihould 
take, even were they wavering, or actually gone from us, the 
moſt reſpectful and perſuahve means of recalling ſuch, and 
fixing them with us. Nay, ſuppoſing any perſons irrecover- 
ably gone, we ſhould not be haſty to condemn, even in our 
thoughts, either them or their party, as enthuſiaſts or hypo- 
crites : whatſoever ley at, it maketh u matter to us *, And 
much leſs ought we to ſay of either worſe than we are ſure 
they deſerve. When we are undoubtedly well informed of 
zuy extravagant things, which they have aſſerted or doe, it 
may be uſeful to ſpeak ſtrongly of them ; but not with anger 
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and exaggeration ; which will only give them a handle to cen- 
ſure our uncharitableneſs, and confute ns; but with deep con- 
cern, that when ſo few perſons expreſs any zeal for the goſ- 
pel, ſo many of thoſe, who do run into extremes, that hurt 
its intereſts. Nor will ridicule become our character, or ſerve 
our cauſe better than invective. It may pleaſe thoſe very 
highly, who are in no danger of being proſelyted by them. 
But what ſhall we get by that? Perſons negligent of religion 
will at the ſame time be confirmed in their negligence ; and 
think, that all they need to avoid is being righ/eous overmuch®, 
Tender minds will be grieved and wounded by ſuch ill- placed 
levity; and crafty declaimers will rail at us with ſucceſs, as 
Seeffers+Þ, aenying the poxvey of goiiine/sF. But if we let fall a- 
ny light expreſſions, that can be wreſted into a ſeeming diſre- 
ſpe& to any ſcripture doctrine or phraſe, we ſhall give our 
adverſaries unſpeakable advantages ; and they have ſhown, 
that they will uſe them without mercy or equity. Therefore 
we muſt guard every word that we utter, againſt miſrepre- 
fentations : be ſure to expreſs, in public and private, our firm 
belief of whatever evangelical truths border upon their miſ- 
takes ; and certainly be as vigilant over our behaviour, as 
our teaching ; encourage no violence, no rudeneſs towards 
them ; but recommend ourſelves to them by our mildneſs, 
our ſeriouſneſs, our diligence ; honour thoſe who are truly | 
devout and virtuous amongſt them, much more on that account, 
than we blame them for being injudicious, and hard to pleaſe; 
and be full as ready to acknowledge the good they have done, 
as to complain of the harm; yet beware, and counſel others 
to beware, of being drawn, by eſteem of their piety, into re- 
liſhing their fingularities, and patronizing their ſchiſm. 
Acting thus, we ſhall not only cut of cccafion from thoſe who 
defire occaſ;on || to ſpeak evil of us, and be able to remonſtrate 
with authority and effect againſt their exceſſes and wildneſſes; 
but, which is the chief point, we fhall become better mini- 
ſters of Chriſt for their harſh treatment of us. And we 
ſhould always labour, that every thing may have this influ- 
ence upon us: think with ourſelves, if others go too far, whe- 
ther we do not fall ſhort; aſk our conſciences, whether the 
mall ſucceſs of our endeayours be, in truth, as it ought, a 
| heavy 
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heavy grief to us; whether we have carefully ſearched out, 
and try inceſſantly to overcome the difficulties that lie in our 
way to making them better Theſe things, if we are in ear- 
neſt, we ſhall chiefly have at heart ; and if we are not in ear- 
neſt, 2ve are of a/l me the moſt guilty, and ihe mot miſerable®*, 
In giving you my advice thus largely and freely on theſe 
ſeveral heads, I no more ſuppoſe you culpable in relation to 
any of them, than you do your pariſhioners, when you exhort 
them to any particular duties, or warn them againſt particu- 
lar fins. On the contrary, to uſe the apoſtle's words, I am 
perſuaded of you, brethren, that ye are full of goodneſs, repleniſhed 
with all knowledge, able alſo i admoniſh one another. Neverthc. 
leſs, if I may preſume to adopt, with due. abatements, the ſub- 
ſcquent words alſo, I have ſpoken ſomewhat boldly unto you in 
part, as putting you in mind, becauſe of the grace which is given me 
of God, that 1 ſhould be the miniſter of Feſus Chriſt to you t, as 
you are to your reſpective congregations. And let us all 
pray for ourſelves and each other daily, that we may ſo feed 
the fleck of God which is among us, and be enſamples to it, that 


zohen the chief Shepherd ſhall appear, wwe may receive a crown of 
glory, that fadeth not awwayt. 
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REVEREND BRETHREN, 


„ diſtributed amongſt you, above three years a- 

go, when ſickneſs prevented me from viſiting you in 
perſon, a printed diſcourſe, in which I exhorted you, as St 
Paul did Timothy, to ale heed unto yourſelves; I proceed now 
to add, as he did, and to your dectrine“. 

To inſtruct perſons in religion is the leading part oha cler- 
gyman's duty. And though he will do it in a very uſeful 
degree by the example of a Chriſtian behaviour on all occa- 
fions ; yet he will do it more eſpecially in the peculiar diſ- 
charge of his office. When he is only to uſe the forms pre- 
ſcribed him, he may, by uſing them with due reverence 
and propriety, greatly promote both knowledge and pious 
diſpoſitions in his hearers. Therefore we ought to watch di- 
ligently over ourſelves in this reſpe& ; and then it will be 
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eafier to convince our people, that they may and ſhould learn 
a great deal from the exhortations, the prayers, the praiſes, 
the portions of ſcripture, of which our liturgy conſiſts; that 
therefore, even when there is no other ſervice, they ſhould 
come to church for the ſake of theſe far more conſtantly, and 
attend to them far more carefully, than the generality of them 
do; indeed ſhould have them in much higher eſteem, than the 
mere products of our private thoughts. 

But I ſhall confine myſelf to the inſtructions, which you 
give of your own; ſpeaking of them chiefly with a view of 
ſuggeſting ſuch advice to the younger part of you, as I hope 
the elder will approve, and enforce. 

And here I muſt begin with repeating, what I need not en- 
large upon, for I have done it already, that the foundation of 
every thing in our profeſſion 15 true piety within our breaſts, 
prompting us to excite it in others. Even heathens made it 
a rule, that an orator, if he would perſuade, muſt be a good 
man: much more muſt a preacher. When a bad one utters 
Divine truths, we ſhut our ears, we feel indignatzon. - Form 
yourſelves therefore thoroughly, by devout meditations, and 
fervent prayer, to ſeriouſneſs of heart, and zeal for the er- 
nal welfare of ſouls: for then every thing elſe, that you are 
to do, will follow of courſe. 

You will earneſtly labour to complete yourſelves in all pro- 
per knowledge: not merely the introductory kinds, which 
unhappily are often almoſt the only ones, taught the candi- 
dates for holy orders ; but thoſe chiefly, which have a cloſer 
connection with your work. And though, amongſt theſe, the 
ſcience of morals and natural religion 1s highly to be valued, 
yet the goctrines and precepts of the goſpel require your prin- 
cipal regard beyond all compariſon. It is of the goſpel, that 
you are miniliers ; all other learning will leave you eſſenti- 
ally unqualified; and this alone comprehends every thing, 
that is neceſſary. Without it, you will never approve your- 
ſelves to Gov, as workmen that neea noi to be aſhamed *, nor make 
your hearers w/e ute ſalvation t. Therefore you muſt dili- 
gently peruſe the holy ſcriptures, and as much as you can of 
them in the original; H, as the office of ordination expreſſes 
it, by daily reading and qweighing of them ye may wax riper and 
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Aronger in your miniſtry, And you muſt not grudge the ex- 
pence, which may ſurely be well ſpared in ſome other things, 
of procuring according to your abilities, the afſiſlance, both 
of ſuch commentators, as will beſt ſhow you the true ſenſe of 
holy writ ; and of ſuch alſo, as will beſt direct you, how to 
draw from it needful inſtructions. General ſyſtems of theo- 
logy, and particular treatiſes on points of moment, will enlarge 
your ſtock of matter; and the moſt noted ſermons will be pat- 
terns to you of compoſition. 

For I ſuppoſe the diſcourſes, even of thoſe who have the low- 
eſt qualifications, to be, in a great meaſure at leaſt, of their 
own compoſition, Elſe they will ſeldom either ſufficiently 
ſuit tke congregation to which they are delivered, or be deli- 
vered in the manner which they ought. Beſides, if perſons 
decline that of fitting theraſelves in other ways for parochial 
uſefulneſs, and throw away their time unwiſely, if not worſe, 
that will ſoon be obſerved to their diſadvantage ; and if once 
it be ſuſpected, that through incapacity or idleneſs they ſteal 
what they preach, they will have ſmall influence, if any. I do 
not mean, that no uſe ought to be made of the labours of o- 
thers : for indeed I have made no little uſe of them in what 
I am ſaying, and about to ſay. I would have young clergy- 
men eſpecially, make very great uſe of the works of able di- 
vines: not inconſiderately and ſervilely tranſcribe them; but 
ſtudy, digeſt, contract, amplify, vary, adapt to their purpoſe, 
improve, if poſſible, what they find in them. For thus it will 
fairly become their own ; mix naturally with what proceeds 
altogether from themſelves ; and preſerve their youthful pro- 
ductions ſrom the imputation of being empty and jejune. In 
the choice of ſuch authors you will conſult religious and ju- 
dicious friends, always joining your own experiences "Thoſe 
writers, whom you find the moſt effectual to enlighten your 
underſtandings, convince you of your faults, animate you to 
good reſolutions, and guide and ſupport you in the execution 
of them, will Heſt help you to produce the ſame effect on o- 
thers. Theſe therefore imitate : but with judgment. If, a- 
midſt their excellencies, you obſerve miſtakes, defects, redun- 
dancies, flights indiſcreetly high, deſpicably familiar conde- 
ſcenſions, ſallies over-vehement ; beware of adopting any of 
them. And remember too that a very cloſe imitation, of 
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a 
ſingularities above all, will both betray you, and be diſguſt- 
ful. | 

When yon go about to prepare an inſtruction for your peo- 
ple, firſt conſider carefully of a proper ſubje& and text : beg- 
ging God to direct your choice, and diſpoſe you to treat them 
in a proper way. Chuſing a text, without need, that will ſur- 
priſe, or a ſeemingly barren one, to ſhow what your art can 
extract from it, will appear ingenious perhaps to ſome, but 
vanity to moſt with good reaſon. Chuſing one, that requires 
much accommodating to your purpoſe, is but miſpending pains 
and time: and fo is labouring to clear up a very obſcare one, 
unleſs it be of great importance. And giving a new tranſla- 
tion or ſenſe of a text, unleſs the preſent hath conſiderable in- 
conveniences, will only puzzle your audience, and tempt them 
to doubt, whether they underſtand the reſt of their bible. 
Zuch a text is molt convenient, as will branch out of itſelf in- 
to the main parts of your diſcourſe : but et leait you ſhould 
make it aypear to be the ground-work of your diſcourſe, and 
not an atter-tzought. 

Plan your method in the beginning of your compolitton : 
but change it afterwards, if you ſee cauſe. Never ran the 
matter of one head into another, nor digreſs to any thing fo- 
reign; for every ſubject, well conſidered, will afford you e- 
nough. It is utfually beſt to propoſe your general heads to- 
gether, before you proceed upon them ſeparately, and to give 
notice when you come to each. Subdiviſions alſo aſſiſt the 
memory of the hearer, if they are not too many; and paſſing 
from a former head to the next by an eaſy tranſition, is grace- 
ful. But a diſpoſition may be very orderly, without men- 
tioning, in form, the ſeveral members of which it conſiſts; and 
ſometimes that formality prevents a diſcourſe from flowing 
with freedom and fpirit. After the explanatory part, proots 
from reaſon and fcripture take the next place; then inferen- 
ces, if any uſeful ones follow peculiarly from what Bath pre- 
ceded: and laſtly exhortations to ſuitable practice, which can 
hardly ever be omitted, and onght to be ſuch as may leave a 
durable impreſtion. The length of ſermons, though it ſhould 
always be moderate, may be very different at different times. 
Only give no room to think, that in a ſhort one you haveſaid but 
little; or in a long one have either ſaid any thing which was 
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not pertinent, or dwelt upon'any thing beyond what was need- 
ful. | 

An indiſpenſible point throughout is to preſerve attention; 
for if that be not paid, all your labour is loſt. And perſons 
are fingularly apt to be inattentive to preachers. Our ſub- 
jects are, and ought to be, the moſt common and trite of any. 
And hence, unleſs we uſe a little honeſt art to prevent it, our 
people will think, will many of them find indeed, that they 
know beforchand moſt of what we ſhall deliver to them, and - 
ſo will ſoon grow weary of minding us. Coming to church, 
the bulk of mankind, even fill, conſider as a duty; but hear- 
ing as they ought, they partly neglect, and partly experience 
to be difficult. Therefore we mult not only admoniſh, but 
aſſiſt them. For this end we muſt ſhow them, from firſt to 
. laſt, that we are not merely ſaying good things in their pre- 
ſence, but direQing what we ſay to them perſonally, as a mat- 
ter which concerns them beyond expreſſion. More general 
diſcourſes they often want {kill to take home to themſelves ; 
and oftener yet inclination ; ſo they fit all the while ſtupidly 
regardleſs of what is delivered. Therefore we muſt intereſt 
them in it, by calling upon them to obſerve, by aſking then 
queſtions to anſwer filently in their own minds, by everyipru- 
dent incitement to follow us cloſely. But then we muſt make 
them underſtand, that in preaching againſt ſin we never preach 
againſt ſuch or ſuch a finner ; but mean to amend and im- 
prove all who want it; wilhing every one to apply as much 
as poſſible of what he hears to his own benefit, but nothing to 
the reproach of his neighbour. 

Still you will preſs them in vain to pay attention, unleſs 
you win them to it by what you have to ſay. And one prin- 
cipal contrivance for that purpoſe is to make your ſermons 
extremely clear. Terms and phraſes may be familiar to you, 
which are quite unintelligible to them ; and I fear this hap- 
Pens much oftener than we ſuſpect. Therefore guard againſt 
it. Your expreſſions may be very common, without being 
low ; yet employ the loweſt, provided they are not ridiculous, 
rather than not be underſtood. Let your ſentences, and the 
parts of them, be ſhort, where 'you can. And place your 
words ſo, eſpecially in the longer, that your meaning way be 
evident all the way. For if they take it not immediately, 
they have n no time co conſider of it, as they might in reading 
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« book ; and if they are perplexed in the beginning of a pe- 
riod, they will never attempt going on with you to the end; 
but give up the whole, as out of their reach. Avoid ruſtici- 
ty and groſsneſs in your ſtile; yet be not too fond of ſmooth 
and ſoft and flowing language ; but ſtudy to he nervous and 
expreſſive; and bear the cenſure of being unpoliſhed, rather 
than uninfluencing. Never multiply arguments beyond ne- 
ceſſity; for they will only tire: abſtain from weak ones; ſor 
they will diſcredit. the ſtrong. Employ no arguments to prove 
things, which need not be proved: for you will only make 
them doubtſul. Employ no long or ſubtle arguments to prove 
any thing: but reſt your aſſertions on the diQates of plain 
good ſenſe, Never expreſs yourſelves on any point, as having 
dominion over the faith* of your hearers ; but layJefore them 
the beſt evidence, of which they are capable. In/matters too 
high ſor them, let them know, in a modeſt mannbr, that you 
{peak the ſentiments of the more learned, in which provi- 
dence. hath by their ſtation directed them to acquieſce : in o- 
thers, reaſon more at large, in the ſpirit of St Paul, when 
he told the Corinthians, / /peak as be wiſe men : judge je what 
1 /ay +. 

You might perhaps give more entertainment, and procure 
more applauſe, by diſregarding ſome of theſe directions. But 
your buſineſs is, not to pleaſe or be admired, but to do good: 
to make men think, not of your abilities, attainments, or e- 
loquence, but of the ſtate of their own ſouls ; and to fix them 
in the belief and practice of what will reader them happy now 
and to eternity. For this purpoſe (obſerve further) it will 
by no means ſuflice to teach them outward regularity and de- 
*cency ; and let them fancy they have religion enough, when 
they come to church” pretty conſtantly, and live as well as 
their neighbours : though, in ſome reſpects ill, and, ſcarce in 


any, well, from a principle of conſcience. Or be they from a 


ſenſe of duty ever ſo honeſt, and ſober, and chaſte, and bene- 
ficent ; another indiſpenſable part of morals is the diſcipline 
of the inward man. And affectionate piety is full as ne- 
ceſſary, as morals can be: and goſpel piety no leſs than na- 


tural. . 
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Here then lay your foundation: and ſet before your peo- 
ple the lamentable condition of fallen man, the numerous ac-. 
tual fins, by which they have made it worſe, the redemption - 
wrought out for them by Jeſus Chriſt, the nature and impor- 
tance of true faith in him, their abſolute need of the grace of 
the Divine Spirit in order to obey his precepts, This 
will be addreſſing yourſelves to them as Chriſtian mini- 
ſters ought to Chriſtian hearers. The holy ſcriptures will 
furniſh you with matter for it abundantly. Short and plain 
reaſonings, founded on their authority, will dart conviction 
into every mind: whereas, if your doctrine and your ſpeech 
be not that of their bibles; if you contradict, or explain a- 
way, or paſs over in filence, any thing taught there, they who 
are beſt contented with you, will learn little from you; and 
others will be offended, and quit you when they can. We 
have in fact loſt many of our people to ſectaries by not preach- |. 
ing in a manner ſufſiciently evangelical : and ſhall neither re- 
cover them from the extravancies, into which they have run, 
nor keep more from going over to tkem, but by returning to 
the right way: declaring all the counſel of God * ; and that prin- 


cipally, nct in the words which man's wifaom teacheth, but which 
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Yet the obſcurer of ſcriptural paſſages we ſhall do well to 
omit ; or, if there be need, illuſtrate them, as far as we can, 
briefly ; not to aim at minute explanations of myſteries; but 
urge the belief of them from deciiive paſſages of God's word, 
quoted according to its real import, and lcave them as that 
hath left them. For by attempting to throw in more light, 
than our preſent ſtate admits, you will only dazale and blind 
thoſe, who /azv before as !hrough a glaſs darkly . 

You are debtors indeed beth to the wiſe and to the mnmviſe ||, 
But remeraber, the ignorant are by far the greateſt number; 
and unneceſſary knowledge, if you could communicate it to 


them, is of ſmall uie. But you will never be able to enlarge 


on abitruſe and difficult points to the ediſication of the gene- 
rality; whereas you may dwell on the plaineſt to the ſatis- 
faction and improvement of the moſt learned. It is true, de- 
clining to ſhow reading or acuteneſs may be to ſome a pain- 
ful feli-denial ; but able judges ill eaſily perceive, both thar 
N „ you 
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you could ſhow them, and why you do not. Therefore enter 
but little, if at all, into matters about Which your hearers are 
not likely to err, at leaſt dangerouſlßy. Yet ſuſſer not either 
the evidence or the fetal; of Chriſtianity, or the ho- 
nour of the proteſtant religion, or of the eſtabliſhed church, 
io want a due ſupport, when you are any way called to the 
defence of them. At ſuch times, demonſtrate your zeal ; but 
be fare to do it with a Chriſtian temper; in monly inflrudte 
ing thoſe that oppoſe themſelves * : at others, 2ve:d a controver- 
fial manner, and confine yourſelves to brief inſtructions on 
theſe heads. 

It may poitib] y ſometimes be en in our ſermons to 

indicate our rights, and magnify ow 1 +. But this muſt 
be done very ſparingly and cautioully {9 as to cut off all 
pretence, that we tate the vet of u's flo, either for fil- 
thy [1c „ Or from a deſire of being | [ras over, his oeratage 1. We 
mult never ſet up an undue, never a ſuſpicious claim; but 
confeſs, that the treaſure of the goſpel is commited to us en- 
tirely for the ſake of others, not our own ; and that we Hau 
it in earthen viſſes ; are liable to continual imperſections and 
frailties. Such humility is no leſs our wiſdom, than our du- 
ty. For that clergyman will always acquire the greateſt re- 
ſpect, who ſhows the molt care to deſerve it, and the leaſt ca- 
gerneſs to demand it. | , 

Every part of your diſcourſes mutt preſerve the gravity 
and the earneſtneſs, which is inſeparable from ſubjets of a 
religious nature. If you can ſpeak of thete lightly and ne- 
gligently your auditors wil fuſpect you have little concern 
about them; they of courſe will have leſs in hearing you; 
their thoughts will wander to the ends of the earth, or their 
attention to every thing be buried in Heep, But though lan- 
guid in no part, you will however be coraparatively cool in 
expoſitions of ſcripture, in doQrinal, in caſuiſtical points, re- 
lerving your chief warmth for che great articles of Chriſtian 
pradice. here your very utmeſt endeavours will be need- 
ful to produce in your people a due ſenſe of guilt and unwor- 
thineſs, fervent deſires of pardon, love to him who hath lo- 
ved them, refignation to God's pleaſure, firm purpoſes of o- 
beying his laws; to caution them ecfiectually againſt profane- 

nels, 
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neſs, Inkewarmneſs, formality, reſentment, hard-heartedneſs, 
unjuſt love of gain, fondneſs of unlawful indulgences ; to in- 
ſpire them with good-will towards all men, with proportion- 
ably kind regards to thoſe who ſtand in nearer relations to 
them, diligence to be uſeful in their ſeveral ſtations, reaſona- 
ble indifterence towards the things of this life, pious longings 
for a better. Their degree of knowledge, rank and circum- 
ſtances of life, their prevailing notions and cuſtoms, will afford 
you much further employment, to make your ſermons local, 
if I may ſo exprels it; calculated to promote the virtues which 
they are chiefly called to exerciſe, and guard againſt the ſins, 
of which they are chiefly in danger. For what perfectly ſuits 
one congregation may be extremely foreign from the exigen- 
cies of another. And further ſtill, you muſt not only urge 
them to do their duty, but to uſe the means of doing it; 
which muſt be pointed out to them; avoiding temptations, 
keeping clear of bad company, contracting friendſhips with 
ſerious and prudent perſons, employing themſelves in proper 
buſineſs, reading good books, forming pious, yet prugent, re- 
ſolutions, and begging, in private prayer, grace to help in time 
of need *: not ſtrictly confining their devotions to any forms, 
though forms are very uſeful, but varying them according tg 
their ſpiritual condition. Theſe are the things, on which you 
muſt inſiſt with your whole force; nt as pleaſing men, „b God, 
zieh trieth our hearts Þ, 

Yet, while you take without reſerve all requiſite freedom, 
you muſt allo take care not to provoke, inſtead of reforming 
them ; but ſhow, that you fincerely wiſh well to them ; and 
think as well of them as you can; you mult praiſe them when 
you have opportunity; give them cautions oftener than re- 
proofs, and never reprove harſhly ; but expreſs a fatherly 
concern, rather than anger, at their faults. Repreſent no 
fault as worſe than it is; and carry no injunction to an ex- 
travagant height. If you do, they will either think you un- 
reaſonable, or themſelves incapable of becoming good ; or will 
run into ſome abſurdity by attempting it. And for their 
encouragement, along with the duties, lay before them, in 
a ſtrong light, the comforts alſo, preſent and future, of reli- 


gion. 
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It is but too poſſible, that ſometimes you muſt excite 
your people to virtues, in whici you are, more or leſs, defi- 
cient yourſelves. For it would be heinous unſaithfulneſs to 
omit or explain away neceſſary precepts becauſe you are im- 
perfect in the practice of them. And lamentable is our caſe, 
if there be any Chriſtian obligation, on which we dare not for 
ſhame ſpeak freely : yet ſtill worſe, 1f we harden our conſci- 
ences, till we venture boldly to enjoin what we habitually 
tranſgreſs. For 1n that caſe, not only our credit will be ut- 
terly loſt, but our amendment almoſt abſolutely hopeleſs. 
Therefore correct your own hearts and lives in the firſt place 
. by the diſcourſes which you compoſe : become in all points 

good men; and then you may fearleſsly ſpeak on all points 
like ſuch. 

Yet even good men mult obſerve a diſference. Thoſe of 
leſs knowledge muſt expreſs themſelves with leſs poſitiveneſs, 
thoſe of leſs gravity and diſcretion with leſs authority and 
ſtrictneſs, than their betters. And every one ſhould conſider, 
what his age and ftanding, reputation for learning, prudence 
and piety, will ſupport him in ſaying ; that he may not take 
more upon him, than will be allowed him. Yet all muſt aſ- 
ſiduouſly take pains to acquire, and preſerve, ſuch eſteem, that 
they may ſay with propriety whatever their function requires. 
For how unhappy would it be to ditqualify yourſelves from 
uſefulneſs by levity or indiſcretion! 

But even the belt qualified to exhort mult keep within due 
bounds ; convince. the judgment before they attempt to warm 
the paſſions ; riſe gradually into what deſerves the name of 
vehemence ; and be ſure neither to riſe any higher, nor con- 
tinue in that ſtrain any longer, than they are likely to carry 
their auditors along with them. Hor if they are cold, while 
the preacher is pathetic, the impreſſion made upon them will 
be very different from what he wilhes. And our nation is 
more diſpoſed, than moſt others, to approve a temperate man- 
ner of ſpeakinge Every thing, which can be called oratory, 
is apt to be deemed affectation: and if it goes a great length, 
raiſes contempt and ridicule. But were the molt ſerious e- 
motions to be raiſed by mere mechanical vehemence, they 
would be unfairly raiſed : and what 1s beyond nature will u- 
ſually ſoon ſublide ; perhaps with ſcorn, upon reflection, of 
what was admired when heard. Or ſuppoſing ſuch admira- 
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tion to continue, bad effects may as poſſibly follow as good: 
whereas warmth of affection, excited to a proper degree by 
the rational enforcement of ſolid arguments, promiſes to be 
durable, and will hever do harm. The faculty of moving 
hearers thus, is a moſt valuable bleſſing. And ſuch as have 
but little of it, may confiderably improve it, by labouring to 
affect themſelves deeply with what they would ſay; and think- 
ing, what methods of faying it will be moſt perſusſive. But 
they muſt not attempt to force an unwilling genius too far. 
It they do, what it produces will be fo ungraceful and un- 
ſucceſsful, that they had much better content themſelves to do 
as well as they can in their own way. 

Your delivery muſt in the firſt place be ſuch, that you can 
be heard; elſe you preach in vain : beſides that ſpeaking too 
low argnes indolence and indifference ; whereas an audible 
exertion is a mark of earneſtneſs: and the common people are 
peculiarly pleaſed, when their miniſter appears to take pains 
about them. But then you muſt neither be precipitately 
quick, (for if your words be underſtood, your meaning will 
not) nor tediouſly flow ; nor ſink any one part of your ſen- 
tence under its proper level, eſpecially the concluding part. 
Diſtinctneſs will do much to ſupply want of ſtrength in ſpeak- 
ing; which however it is very material that you ſhould try 
to remedy gradually, as many have done, by a prudent exer- 
ciſe of your voice. Yet ſtraining beyond your due pitch 
will give your hearers pain, make you in ſome degree inar- 
ticulate, and produce a finging ſort of cadence and tone. This 
laſt indeed hath been ſometimes known to pleaſe weak per- 
ſons : but it cannot poſſibly make them either wiſer or bet - 
ter: and it offends the judicious extremely. Many learn 1n 
their childhood a provincial dialect; which they cannot lay 
aſide eaſily ; and yet ſhould endeavour it, eſpecially if they 
ſettle in a diſſerent part of the nation. Some acquire uncouth 
accents one knows not how; ſome bring them from the ſchool 
or the college : and now and then one ſeems to hear a thea- 
trical pronunciation; which hath been condemned even by 
Heathen writers upon oratory ; and 1s the very worſt, that 
a2 Chriſtian orator can adopt. It reminds his hearers, great- 
ly to his diſcredit, where he muſt probably have learnt it; 
be will alſo appear by means of it to be only acting a part, 
and be regarded accordingly. Indeed all remarkable imita- 
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tion, in delivery as well as compoſition, though of a perſon 
in your own profeſſion, and one juſtly admired, will be diſ- 
liked. You will never attain to an advantageous reſemblance 
of his manner; but, by a miſtaken or overdone mimicry, turn 
what perhaps may be graceful in the original, into eddneſs. 
Or, could you avoid that, you would leflen your weight and 
influence; which muſt ariſe from ſpeaking in your own cha- 
racter, not perſonating another. Every man's voice and ut- 
terance, as well as his face, belongs to himſelf alone; and it 
1s vain to think either of looking or talking like ſuch or ſuch 
a one, Therefore preſerve what is native to you : free it 
from adventitious faults; improve it, if you can; but re= 
member, that you may deprave it by the endeavour ; and 
certainly will, if you change it eſſentially. Speak to your 
people as you would in converſation, when you undertake to 
inform or perſuade a friend, in a concern of great moment; 
only with more deliberateneſs, more ſtrength and energy, in 
proportion to the numbers ; and vary both your ſtile and your 
elocution, as in converſation you always do, ſuitably to your 
matter. For monotony both abſolutely prevents emotion, 
and ſoon deadens attention. It is worſt indeed, when uniform- 
ly unnatural, by degenerating into a kind of chant. But 
merely to be uniformly inexpreſſive, be it through heavineſs, 
or effeminacy, or inſignificant lightneſs, is either very blame- 
able, or, if it cannot be helped, very unhagpy. And perhaps 
a little even of injudicious variety 1s better than a wearifome 
ſameneſs. 

In public ſpeaking, perſons commonly fall into errors; and 
ſometimes great ones, without perceiving it, though they can 
obſerve ſmall ones in others. Therefore you will act pru- 
dently in defiring ſome well-wiſher, on whoſe judgement and 
frankneſs you can depend, to advertiſe you of any thing wrong 
in the conduct of your voice, or in your action; and you will 
ſhow your gratitude and good ſenfe by ſtudying to amend 
It. : ; 

We of this nation are not given to uſe or admire much ac- 
tion, either in ordinary diſcourſe, or even in popular haran- 
gues. And, were it for this reaſon only, a preacher ſhould 
be moderate in it. But beſides, in the nature of the thing, 
you had far better have none, than what is unbecoming, or 
unmeanning, or unſuitable to what you are ſaying, or repeat- 
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ed at certain diſtances, whatever you are ſaying. Vet ſome- 
what of geſture, appearing to be artleſs, and regulated by pro- 
priety, may be very uſeful, eſpecially in the warmer parts 
of exhortation, reproof, or even argument. For to be alto- 
gether motionleſs, when the ſubject is animating, and our lan- 
guage perhaps vehement, ſeems an inconſiſtency ; and may 
raiſe a doubt, whether we are in earneſt. But ſtill defect in 
action is better than exceſs. And a great deal cannot well be 
uſed by thoſe who read their ſermons. 

This is one objection againſt reading them: and there are 
ſeveral beſides. Perſons who are ſhort-ſighted, have peculiar 
reaſons to avoid it. Indeed almoſt all perſons are accuſtomed, 
from their early years, to read in a different tone from that 
in which they ſpeak at other times: and we ſeldom correct 
it thoroughly. Or if we did, what we ſay in ſuch manner as 
to make it ſeem the preſent dictate of our own hearts, will 
much better make its way into the hearts of others, than if 
our eyes are fixed all the while on a paper, from which we 
viſibly recite the whole. It will ordinarily be uttered too 
with more diſengaged freedom and livelier ſpirit. The preach- 
er alſo will be abler to enforce his words by fignificant looks: 
to perceive from the countenances of his hearers, what they 
"comprehend, and by what they are moved; and may accord- 
ingly enlarge on that head, or proceed to another, as he finds 
cauſe, He may likewiſe oppoſe with ſucceſs irregular itine- 
rant declaimers, who affect and gain popularity by this me- 
tod: and as their credulous followers are apt to think it a 
ſupernatural gift, he may undeceive them by imitating in this 
caſe the practice of St Paul in another, which he deſcribes 
thus: what 1 do, I will do; that wherein they glory they may be 
found even as we*, But then there muſt be a long and dili- 
gent preparation to do this well : ſome will ſcarce ever at- 

tain; ſufficient preſence of mind, and readineſs of expreſſion: 
-others will acquit themſelves handſomely in a good flow of 
ſpirits, but meanly when theſe fail them : and though little 
inaccuracies will be oblerved by few, yet heſitations will by 
all, and every other conſiderable fault by ſenſible hearers, to 
he preacher's great diſgrace. Or if ſuch do get the faculty 
of being always «ble to ſay ſomething plauſible, it will tempt 
them 
® 2 Cor. xi. 12 
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them to neglet the improvement of their underſtandings and 
their diſcourſes ; and to be content with digreſſing, whenever 
they are at a loſs, from their text and their ſubject, to any 
point, on which they can be copious : to utter off hand ſuch 
crudities, as they could not bear to write down; and think 
the meaneſt of extempore effuſions good enough for the popu- 
lace. Now, on the contrary, previoully ſtudying and writing 
ſermons tends to fill them with well d: eſted and well adapt- 
ed matter, diſpofed in right order : eſpecially, if you will 
carefully reviſe them every time you preach them; ſupply 
deficiencies, blot out repetitions, correct improprieties, guard 
againſt miſapprehenſions, enlighten what is obſcure, familia- 
rize what 1s too high, tranſpoſe what 1s wrongly placed, 
ſtrengthen the weak parts, animate the languid ones. Your 
compoſition needs not be at all the ſtiffer, but may be the 
freer, for the pains thus employed upon it. You may frame 
it purpoſely to be ſpoken as if you were not reading it : and 
by looking it over a few times when you are about to uſe it, 
you may deliver it almoſt without being obſerved to read it. 
The more you acquire of this art, the more you will be liked, 
and the ſtronger impreſſion you will make. But after all, 
every man, as the apoſtle ſaith on a different occaſion, hath his 
proper gift of God ; one after this manner, another fler that *: 
let each cultivate his own ; and no one cenſure or deſpiſe his 
brother. There is a middle way, uſed by our predecetlors, 
of ſetting down, in ſhort notes, the method and principal heads, 
and enlarging on them in ſuch words as preſent themſelves. at. 
the time. Perhaps, duly managed, this would be the beſt. 
That which is, or lately was, common amongſt foreign divines, 
of writing ſermons firſt, then getting and repeating them by 
heart, not only is unreaſonably laborious, but ſubjects perſons 
to the hazard of ſtopping diſagreeably, and even breakn:g off 
abruptly, for want of memory. Or if they eſcape that dan- 
ger, there ſtill remains another, of ſaying their leſſou with un- 
graceful marks of fear and caution. 

Inſtead of taking a text, which comprehends within itſelf 
the whole ſubject, of which you would treat, it may often be 
uſeful to chuſe one, which hath a reference to things prece1- 
ing and following it, and to expound all the context, This 
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will afford you a variety of matter, and give you opportuni- 
ties for ſhort unexpected remarks; with which perſons are 
frequently more ſtruck, than with an entire diſcourſe; for of 
the latter they foreſee the drift all the way, and therefore ſet 
themſelves to fcace againſt it. Thus alſo you may illuſtrate 
the beauties, at the ſame time that you ſhow the practical 
uſes, of large portions of ſcripture at once : for inſtance, of a 
par ble, a converſation, a miracle, of our bleſſed Lord; or a 
n: rration concerning this or that other mEmorable perſon, 
whether deſerving of praiſe or blame. For ſcripture hiſto- 
ries and examples are eaſily remembered, and have great 
weight. In proportion as we overlook them, we ſhall appear 
leſs to be miniſters of God's word: and our people will have 
leſs veneration for us, or for it, or for both. You may alſo 
in this method, as you go along, obviate objections to paſſages 
of God's word without ſtating them in form, at which other. 
wiſe many may ſtumble, if they read with attention: and if 
they do not attend, they will read with no profit. Several 
things in holy writ ſeem to be iirange ; hardly conſiſtent one 
with another, or with our natural notions. Of theſe difficul. 
ties, which muſt always perplex perſons, and may often deliver 
them over a prey to infidels, you may occaſionally remove one 
and another ; meddling with none, but ſuch as you can over- 
come: and from your ſucceſs in theſe, you may obſerve to 
your auditors the probability, that others are capable of ſolu- 
tions alſo. Perhaps they will forget your ſolution ; but they 
will remember that they heard one, and may have it repeated 
to them, if they pleaſe. By theſe means you will teach your 
people, what is grievouſly wanting in the preſent.age, to va- 
lue their bibles more, and underſtand them better; and to 
read them both with pleaſure and profit, drawing from them 
uſeful inferences and obſervations, as they have heard you 
do. - Formerly courſes of lectures on whole books of ſerip- 
ture were cuſtomary in churches ; and they were doubtleſs 
extremely beneficial. It would not be eaſy, if poſſible, to re- 
vive theſe now; but the practice which I have been propoſing 
to you, 1s ſome approach towards them. 

I would alſo adviſe you to inſtruct your pariſhioners, a- 
mongſt other things, from ſome proper text or texts, in the 
daily and occaſional ſervices of the church; not with a view 
to extol either immoderately, much lels to provoke wrath a- 
Saint 
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gainſt thoſe who diſſent from us; but mildly to anſwer unjuſt 
imputations upon our liturgy, and chiefly to ſhow the mean- 
ing, the reaſons, the uſes of each part; that your congrega- 
tions may, as the apoſtle expreſſes it, pray with the underſtund- 
ing *. In all compoſitions, there will be ſome things, which 
to ſome perſons want explaining ; and, were the whole ever 
ſo clear, men are ſtrangely apt both to hear and to ſpeak words, 
that are become familiar to them, with ſcarce any attention to 
their ſenſe. And ſo by degrees a bodily attendance and wor- 
ſhip become all that they pay; and they return home almoſt 
as little edified, as they would by devotions in a tongue un- 
known. Convincing them of this fault; and aſſiſting them to 
mend it, mu greatly contribute to the promotion of true pie- 
ty amongſt them. Nor will it be a ſmall benefit, if, in the 
courſe of your liturgical inſtructions, you can perſuade the 
bulk of your congregations to join in the decent uſe of pſal- 
mody, as their forefathers did; inſtead of the preſent ſhame. 
ful neglect of it, by almoſt all, and the conceited abuſe of it by 
a few. | 
But a fervent deſire of being uſeful will teach you more 
than any particular directions can, upon every head. Without 
this deſire, you will either be negligent; or if you would 
ſcem zealous, you will be detected for want of uniformity and 
perſeverance. Therefore make ſure firſt that all be right 
within, and out of the good treaſure of the heart you will bring 
forth good things Þ, naturally and prudently, and, through the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, effectually. It is not eaſy indeed 
even to in ruct the willing; much leſs to convince the un- 
willing, and reform the wicked. But ſtill theſe are the pur. 
poſes, for which we are God's Embaſſadors; and we mult try 
with indefatigable perſeverance every way to execute our 
commiſſion. We muſt ſtudy human nature in our own breaſts, 
and thoſe of others : we muſt acquaint ourſelves, by all inno- 
cent means, with the opinions and practices of the world, e- 
ſpecially of our hearers, that we may lay their hearts and 
lives open to their view, and make them feel what we ſay. 
We muſt conſider all the while we compoſe, and reconfider as 
we preach, and afterwards: © Is this adapted ſufficiently to 
the capacities, the ſtate of mind, the circumi: ances of the 
66 poor 
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poor people who are to hear it: will this part be clear, that 
* home enough, a third well guarded againſt 'miſtakes: will 
« they go back as much better diſpoſed than they came, as it 
* is in our power to make them?” Perhaps one or more 
ways of repreſenting a neceſſary doctrine or duty have failed. 
We mult think, whether a more likely may not be found, or 
2 leſs likely in appearance prove more ſucceſsful. 

If you have preached a conſiderable time in a place, and 
done little or no good ; there muſt, in all probability, be ſome 
fault, not only in your hearers, but in you or your ſermons. 
For the word of God, when duly diſpenſed, is to this day, as it 
was originally, pswerful, and ſharper than a tete ge favord *. 
Inquire then, where the fault may be. Never deſpair, nor 
be immoderately grieved, if your ſucceſs be ſmall : but be not 
indifferent about it: do not content yourſelves with the indo- 
lent plea, that you have done your duty, and are not anſwer- 
able for the event. You may have done it as far as the law 
requires : yet by no means have diſcharged your conſciences. 
You may have done it conſcientiouſly, yet not with the dili- 
gence or the addreſs that you ought. And as we are ſeldom 
eaſy in other caſes, when we fail of our end; if we are ſo in 
this, it doth not look well. At leaſt conſult your hearts up- 
on the point. And if you have been deficient, beg of God 
pardon, grace and direction: endeavour to do more for your 
people : conſult your brethren about the means. Converſa- 
tion of this nature will much better become clergymen when 
they meet, than any which is not relative to their profeſſion, 
or only relative to the profits of it. But eſpecially aſł the ad- 
vice of the moſt able and ſerious. 

I am very ſenſible, that in all the particulars before men- 
tioned I have been far from obſerving ſufficiently. myſelf the 
rules which I have now recommended to you : but hope I 
ſhall make ſome amends, though late, to the church of Chriſt, 
by exhorting and directing others. It was my purpoſe, after 
ſpeaking of ſtated inſtructions, to have proceeded to occaſional 
ones: a very important and ſadly neglected part of the paſto- 
ral care. But my ſtrength will not ſuffice ; and I have de- 
tained you already too long. If God ſpare me to another like 
occaſion, that ſhall be my ſubject. If not, as is molt probable, 
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I ſhall endeavour to leave behind me ſome admonitions to ou 
concerning it“. At preſent 1 can only intreat you to conſider 
very ſeriouſly, what numbers there are in moſt pariſhes, and 
therefore perhaps in yours, whom you cannot think to be in 
a ſtate of ſalvation; and how greatly it imports you to uſe 
with them, as you ſolemnly promiſed at your ordination, not 
only public but private monitions, as need ſhall require, and oc- 
caſion ſhall be given, The eternal welfare of many poor crea- 
tures may depend on this; and your own is deeply concern- 
ed in it, as God himſelf hath declared : who will certainly 
expect that what he requires you to do, be done to the very 
utmoſt of your ability. Sen of an, I have made thee a watch. 
man unto the houſe of Iſrael : therefore hear the word at my mouth, 
and give them warning from me. I thou deft not ſpeak to warn 
the wicked from his wicked away, he ſhall die in his iniquity, but 
His blood will I require at thing hand, But if thou warn the <vick- 
ed, and he turn not from his avickedneſs, he ſhall die in his iniquity, 


but thou haſt delivered thy ſoul . 


Nothing of this kind has been found among his Grace's papers. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


OU have now made the ſubſcription, by law required; 
And as, in ſo doing, you have acknowledged the Litur- 
gy and Articles of the Church of England to be agrecable to 
the word of God, I hope you will think yourſelves bound, as 
you are, to be careful, that the inſtructions which you give, 
and the doctrines which you maintain, in public and in pri- 
vate, be agreeable to that Liturgy and thoſe Articles : that 
you neither contradict, nor omit to inculcate and defend, on 
proper occaſions, the truths, which they contain. 

In the next place, I exhort you to ſpend a due ſhare of the 
remainder of this day, in what, I truſt, hath employed not a 
little of your time already; weighing diligently the nature 
and importance of the undertaking, in which you are about 
to engage; forming ſuitable reſolutions ; and earneſtly beg- 
ging that grace of God, which alone can make you able mini- 
fers of the New Teflament *. 


Nothing 
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Nothing is better fitted to aſſiſt you in this good work, than 
the office of ordination, of Deacons or Prieſts, as you are re- 
ſpectively concerned. You muſt certainly have read it over, 
before you offered yourſelves. Since that, you have been di- 
rected to read it again. But I deſire you to peruſe it once 
more this aftecnoon with your beſt attention, that you may 
join in it to-morrow with a greater degree of rational ſeriouſ- 
nels; and particularly, that you may anſwer, on more deli. 
berate conſideration, the queſtions, which will then be put to 
you.” For there can hardly be a caſe, in which either in- 
lincerity, or even thoughtleſſneſs, would carry in it heavier 
guilt. 

And that you may be in no perplexity concerning the mean- 
ing or fitneſs of any part of the office, it may be uſeful to go 
through ſome parts of it along with you beforehand, proceed. 
ing as they le in the book. 

The firſt thing, which Candidates, both for Deacons and 
Prieſts orders, after they are preſented, are required to dp, 
as diſtinct from the reſt of the congregation, is to take the 
oaths of allegiance and fupremacy. For, as you are to be mi- 
niſters of the church eſtabliſſed by law in this nation, it is e- 
vidently reaſonable, that the civil government, eſtabliſhed 
by law, ſhould be aſſured of the fideliy and affection of per- 
ſons to whom it gives and ſecures privileges and profits; and 
who are intruſted with the care, amongſt other matters, of 
making men good ſubjects. Now, theſe oat!'s bind every per- 
ſon, who takes them, to honwur the king *; vnd, by conſequence, 
all that are put in authority under him, both in word and 
deed; and to lead, in ſubjection to them, quiet and peareable 
lives f. That theſe things may, with a good conſcience, be 
promiſed and performed, there is no juſt cauſe of doubt. But 
if any one thinks there is, he ought to apply for ſatisfaQion z 
and till he receives it, he ought to abſtain from taking the 
oaths. For whatever is not of jaith is fir : and in this caſe it 
wouzck be no leſs than perjury. Nothing is a plea ſufficient 
for committing any fin, much leſs one ſo hetiious : not even 
all the force that can be uſed. But here is no ſhadow of force. 
You are come voluntarily to offer yourſelves, well knowing 
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that the oaths muſt be tendercd to you; that is, you have made 
it your choice to take them. 

But by your ſubſcription you have entered into a further 
obligation; to uſe the liturgy in all your public miniſtra- 
tions *: and therefore, to pray for the king by name, for his 
long life and proſperity, for his obtaining victory over all his 
enemies. God forbid, that any one who doth this, ſhould bo 
diſaffected to the government, under whichwe live. And if 
we are friends, it is both our duty and our wiſdom to ſhov- 
that we are. For thus we ſhall ſtrengthen ar. eſtabiiſhmenr, 
on which, under God, the ſafe enjoyment of our religion in- 
tirely depends; we ſhall procure tha ſupport, which we can. 
not but be ſenſible, that we want; and we ſhall filence, or at 
leaſt confute thoſe, who love to ſpeak Aare againſt us 
on this head. 

After the oaths, Candidates for Deacons orders are aiked : 
Do you truft that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghoſt to take 
upon you this rffice and miniſlration? A ſolemn queſtion ; and 
which ought to be well conſidered, before it is anſwered. Ob- 
ſerve then, it is not ſaid, Do you feel; have you an immediate 
perception of ſuch an impulſe from the Holy Ghoſt, as you 
can diſtinguiſh from all other inward movements by its man- 
ner of impreſſing you: but, Do you truft; are you on good 
grounds perſuaded? What then are the proper crowds oF 
ſuch perſuaſion ? © * | 

In the firſt place, If he hath not Carl you eſfectually to 
live feberly, righteoufly, and godly+, you may be ſure he hath 
not moved you to aſſume the office of a miniſter in God's 
church. Examine yourſelyes therefore ſtrictly on this point: 
a moſt important one to all men; but to you, if poſſible, a- 
bove all; and before you preſume to officiate in his houſe, atk 
your hearts, Do you tranſgreſs, do you omit, no duty, wil- 
fully or knowingly? Have you a genuine practical faith in 
Chriſt? Are you, on the terms of the goſpel covenant, inti- 
tled to everlaſting life? But ſuppoſing that you are, more is 
requiſite in the preſent caſe : and what more, the latter part 
of the queſtion points out. Ts ſerve Ged., for the promoting of 
his glory, and the edifying of kis church; IH then being the de- 
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bga of the oſſice; if, ſo far as you know your own' hearts, this 
15 your motive to defire it; and if, ſo far as you can judge of 
your own abilities and attainments, they are equal to it in 
lome competent degree: then you may ſafely anſwer, that 
vou truſt y:u are mc ved by the Holy Ghoſt to take it upon you. For 
we can have ſuch truſt to Godard only through Chriſt, who 
hath ſent us the Spirit: ve are not ſufficient io do or think any 
thing as of ourſelves : but cur ſufficiency is of God *, Together 
with this principal motive, of /erving God by edifying his feo— 
ple, you may allowably have the ſubordinate one, of provi- 
ding a decent maintenance for your own ſupport, and for thoſe 
ho may belong to you: but if you are indifferent or cool a- 
bout the former, and attentive only or chiefly to the latter: fince 
you cannot think that ſuch diſpoſitions are approved by the 
Holy Spirit, as proper for the miniſtry, you will be guilty of 
lying is him, if you affirm, that he hath moved you to enter 
on it with them. Therefore inſpe& your ſouls thoroughly; 
and form them, by the help of Divine grace, to be duly influ- 
enced by the right principle, before you venture to anſwer this 
queſtion: which is very wiſely made the leading one; becauſe 
your inducement will be the rule of your behaviour, and pro- 
bably alſo the meaſure of your ſucceſs. 

The next queſtion, put to thoſe who apply for Deacons or- 
ders, and the ſirſt to ſuch as have received them, and defire to be 
admitted prieſts, is, Do you think, that you are truly called, nccord- 
ing te the will of Chriſi, and the due order of this realm, to the mi- 
niſtry of the church ? That is, are you conſcious neither of any 
defect in body or mind, nor of any other impediment, which 
may, for the preſent, if not for ever, be, according to the laws 
of God or man, a jult obſtacle in your way? Such things may 
eſcape our knowledge or memory. Therefore we call upon 
you to inform us. And you are bound to anfwer with fince- 
rity. 22 3 

It is not requiſite, that I thould enlarge on every queſtion; 
though it is, that you ſhould weigh every one ſeriouſly, That, 
which recites the duties of Deacons, may ſeem to have ſome 
difliculty in it; as it aſſigns to them occupations, which the 
acts of the apoſtles do not, in the hiſtory of their appointment+ ; 
and as they are but little employed now in the fingle bufineſs, 
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there allotted to them. But that paſſage of ſeripture plainly 
was intended to ſet forth, only the immediate and urgent rea- 
fon of ordaining them, not the whole of what was, then or 
ſoon after, given them in charge, For we find in the ſame 
book, that Philip the Deacon both-preached and baptized *. 
And the qualifications, required in Deacons by St Paul +, in- 
timate very clearly, that/ more things mult, even then, have 
been 1ncumbent upon them, than adminiſtering to the relief of 
the poor. Accordingly, from the primitive ages downwards, 
they are deſcribed as performing occaſionally moſt of the ſame 
offices, which they do now; and being, what their name de- 
notes, aſſiſtant and ſubſervient to prieſts in all proper employ- 
ments f. And the leſs they are engaged in their chief origi- 
nal one, the more opportunity and the more need they have, 
to ſhow diligence in the other good works, belonging or ſuit- 
ed peculiarly to their ſtation. 

The next queſtion is common to candidates for each orders 
Will you fajlion your own lives, and thoſe of your families, fo far 
as in you lieth, to be wholeſome examples to the flock of Chrift ? This 
extends to avoiding in your own behaviour, and reſtraining 
in theirs, follies, levities, mean and diſreputable actions, as 
well as crimes and vices. The apoſtle enjoins deacons and their 
zvives to be grave q: much more then ought prieſts, He en- 
Joins every Chriſtian to ab/ain f/m all appearance of evil ||. 
And our bleſſed Lord enjoias all his diſciples to be die, as well 
as harmleſs, Therefore govern yourſelves and yours by theſe 
rules: and confider frequently, whether you obſerve them 
well. For without it you will neither gain eſteem, nor do 

good. ee | | 
The laſt queſtion, put alike to the whole number of candi- 
dates, is, ill you reverently obey your ordinary, and them io whom 
the government cover you is committed ? You would. be bound to 
this, though you were not to promiſe it; for both reaſon and 
ſcripture demand it. Still more firmly you will be bound, 
when you. have promiſed it, though it were of ſmall impor- 
tance. But it is of very great, not only to the dignity and 
caſe of your ſuperiors, but to your own intereſt, and the be- 
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nefit of the whole church. Our Saviour both commands, and 
prayed for unity amongſt his followers in the moſt enpreſſive 
terms. Without union there cannot be a ſuſſicient degree 
either of ſtrength or beauty: and without ſubordination there 
cannot long be union. Therefore obe, as the apoſtle directs, 
them that have the rule over youF; and promote their honour, 
their credit, their influence. This will make us abler to ſerve 
the cauſe of religion, and protect you. And God forbid that, 
ſo far as we are able, we ſhould ever fail to be willing and 
zealous. 

In the office for the ordination of prieſts, after a pious and 
awful charge, which I recommend to your moſt ſerious atten- 
tion, follow ſeveral queſtions of the greateſt moment, your 
anſwers to which, I hope, you will remember to the laſt day 
of your lives. In theſe anſwers, beſides what hath been al- 
ready mentioned, you promiſe, that the dorine and diſcipline 
F Chriſt, as contained in ſcripture, and received in this church and 
realm, ſhall be the ſtandard of your teaching and acting; and 
every thing contrary to them be faithfully oppoſed by you: 
that you will / both public and private monitions and ex tations, 
ar 4vell to the fick as to the whole, within your cures ; and that, as 
frequently and fully as need ſhall require, and occaſion be given. 
You promiſe alſo, that you vill be diligent in prayers and reading 
the holy ſeriptures which by the preceding exhortation evi- 
dently appears to mean, private prayer and reading; and in 
ſuch fludies, - as help to the knowledge of ſcripture; laying aſide the 
Rudy of the world and the fleſh: that is, not making, either groſs 
pleaſures, or more refined amuſements, even literary ones un- 
connected with your profeſſion, or power, or profit, or advance- 
ment, or applauſe, your great aim in life; but labouring chief. 
ly to qualify yourſelves for doing good to the ſouls of men, 
and applying carefully to that purpoſe whatever qualifications 
you attain. Further yet, you promiſe, that you 2vill maintain 
and ſet forwards, as much as lieth in you, quietneſs, peace ard love 
among all Chriſtian people; and eſpecially among them that are or 
ſhall be committed to your charge. By this you oblige your- 
ſelves, never to raiſe or promote perſonal, family, parochial, 
ecclefiaſtical, political, or any other, animoſities; but to diſ- 
courage, and, if poſſible, compoſe and extinguiſh them ; than 
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which you cannot perform a more Chriſtian part, or one more 
eonducive to your honour and your uſefulneſs. 

But, befides pondering well beforehand theſe anſwers, which 
you are to make, I earneſtly beg you, to read and think them o- 
ver often afterwards ; and particularly, at each return of the 
ember weeks to examine yourſelves, as in the preſence of God, 
whether you have made good the engagement, into which you 
entered at your ordination. So far as you have, this practice 
will afford you the greateft poſſible comfort; fo far as you 
may have failed, it will ſuggeſt to you the molt uſeful admo- 
nition. FD 

After theſe queſtions, a ſliort filence is appointed to be kept 
for the ſecret prayers of the congregation, that God would 
enable and incline you to do what you have undertaken: which 
bleſſing, J hope, you will aſk at the ſame time for yourſelves 
very earneſtly. Then follows a hymn of confiderable anti- 
quity; and to be repeated with much reverence, on account 
of the important petitions and doctrines comprized in it, tho? 
it be altogether void of ornament in that old tranſlation, which 
we {till retain. Next to this, follows a very proper addreſs 
to the throne of grace, pronounced b) 5 the Biſhop alone, in the 
name of the whole aſſembly; which is inſtantly ſucceeded by 


the act of ordination, 


The firſt words of that, receive the H:ly Gho/t, were uſed by 
our Saviour to his apoſtles, immediately after he had ſaid, as 
my Father hath ſent me,” even ſo ſend I you*, God gave net the 
Spirit by meaſure unt2 him +: and he was able to beſtow what 
meaſure he pleaſed, both of ſpiritual gifts and graces upon o- 
thers. He meant however by this benediction to confer only 
the ordinary ones: for the extraordinary, you know, were 
reſerved till after his aſcenſion. Far be it from the Biſhops 
of his Church to claim, even in reſpect of the former, the 
powers which he had. But ſtill theſe words in our mouths, 
when ſpoken over you, properly expreſs, in the firſt place, the 
communication of that authority, Which proceeds from the 
Holy Ghoſt. For we read, that the Holy Ghoſt ſaid, Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work, whereunto I have called them : 
and that the latter of theſe exhorted the elders of the church 
of Epheſus, Take heed to the flock, over which the Hlaly Ghyt hath 
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made you cverſeers*, They alſo expreſs, in the ſecond place, 
our earneſt requeſ? to the Father of mercies, that you may at 
all times enjoy ſuch proportions, bot of the graces and gifts 
of the Spirit, as will be needful for you; winch requeſt, if 
it be not your own fault, will prove effetual ; becauſe ha- 
ving, in the common courſe of his providence, appointed us, 
tho! unworthy, to act in this behalf, he will aſſuredly be rea- 
dy to own and bleſs our miniſtrations, 

It follows very ſoon: whoſe fu thou fl ſorgive, they are 
forgrven - and 20e fins ihuu dos retain, they are retaincdl. Theſe 
again are the words of Chriſt to his apoſtles, immediately af- 
ter the former. But he did not grant ts them the power, ei- 
ther of retaining the fins of penitent perſons, or of forgiving 
the impenitent. Nor do we pretend to grant, by uttering 
them, all the powers which the apoſtles had in this reſpect. 
They had the difternment of ſpirits}: and could ſay with cer- 
tainty, when perſons were penitent, and conſequently forgi- 
ven, and when not T. They were able allo to inflict mira- 
culous puniſhments on offenders; and to remove, on their re- 
pentance, the puniſhments which had been inflicted. Theſe 
words will. convey nothing of all this to you. But ſtill, when 
we uſe them, they give you, firſt, an aſſurunce, that according 
to the terms of that goſpel, which you are to preach, men 
ſhall be pardoned or condemned: ſecondly, a right of inflict- 
ing eccleſiaſtical cenſures for a ſhorter or longer time, and of 
taking them off; which, in regard to external communion, 
is retaining or forgiving offences. 'lhis. power, being 
beſtowed for the edification of the church, muſt be re- 
ſtrained, not only by general rules of order, but according 
to the particular exigencies of circuraſtances. And our 
church wiſhes, with much reaſon, or circumſtances more 
ſavourable to the exertion of iti. But how little ſocver ex- 
crted, the power is inherent in the office of prieſthood. And 
though we are no more infallible in our proceedings and ſen- 
tences, than temporal judges are in theirs ; yet our acts, as 
well as theirs, are to be reſpeted, as done by competent au- 
rhority. And if they are done on good grounds alſo, at- 
ever ave ſpall bind or logſe on earth, will be beund or logſed in hea- 
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ven. Nor will other proofs of repentance be ſufficient in the 
ſight of God, if ſubmiſſion to the diſcipline of the church of 
Chriſt, when it hath been offended, and requires due ſatisfac- 
tion, be obſtinately refuſed, either from haughtineſs or negli- 
gence. 

To theſe words is ſubjoined the concluding charge: and be 
thou a faithful diſpenſer of the word of God, and of his holy ſacra- 
ments. This then is the ſtewardſhip committed to you. And 
you cannot but ſee, in what a profane and corrupt age it is 
committed to you : how grievoully religion,jand its miniſters, 
are hated or deſpiſed ; how lamentably both they, and its o- 
ther profeſſors, are degenerated and divided. Your buſineſs 
will be, each within the ſphere of his influence, to prevent 
theſe things from growing. worſe ; which, bad as they are, 
they ſtill may; and, if poſſible, to make them better; or at 
leaſt, to recover or preſerye ſuch, as you can, from the gene- 
ral depravity. But you wall never ſucceed in your attempts 
for this purpoſe, either by bitterneſs againſt infidels, heretics, 
and ſeQaries, or by contempt and ridicule of enthuſiaſtic or 
ſuperſtitious perſons, The only right method is a very dif- 
ferent one: diligent ſtudy, to fit yourſelves more completely 
for teaching and vindicating the truths of Chriſtianity: ſcrip- 
tural and rational inſtruction, aſſiduouſly given, with zeal and 
mildneſs duly tempered, and ſuited to the capacities and con- 
dition of your hearers: a willing and devout and affecting 
performance of all ſacred rites, whether in the church or 
elſewhere; but above all, a behaviour, innocent, humble, peace- 
able, diſintereſted, bencliceat, abſlemious, diſcreet, religious. 

Take heed therefore to your ſteps; and walk in the preſent 
evil days with ſuch picty- and caution, that, as the office ex- 
horts, you may neither offend, nor be cccaſion that ethers offend ; but 
may cut off occofron from them which dęſire occaſionÞ againſt you; 
that they wwho are of the centrary part, and falſely accuſe your goed 
converſation in Chrift, may be aſhamed t of themſelves ; or how- 
ever, that your maſter and judge may not be aſhamed of you || 
at the great day, but pronounce over each of you, ell done, 


good and faithful ſervant ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord g. 
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8 egregie, Fratres, noſtræ omnium expecta- 
tioni, Prolocutore electo, quem naturæ dotibus cumula- 
tum, fide Chriſtiana penitus imbutum, humanitate politum, 
eruditione excultum, auctoritate gravem novimus: atque adeo 
digniſſimum, qui a viro laudato iis ornaretur præconiis, quæ 
in utrumque conveniunt. Conceſſo igitur vobis Iibenter, quem 
petitis, Referendario, intendamus jam communiter animos in 
ea, quz hodiernæ celebritatis ratio poſtulat. Et hæc quidem, 
licet minime idoneus, tamen eum 1d fit officii mei, conabor- 
exponere ; oratione uſus Latin?, (fic enim eſt in more poſitum, 
nequid, puto, intelligapt inepti auditores) nulla autem adhi- 
bita dicendi elegantia; quam ſi ſectarer tandem poſt quadra- 
ginta ferme annorum deſuetudinem, omnino non aſſequerer; 
ſed familiari admodum ac tenui ſermone: Deum orans ut 
quod e pectore meo proveniet in veſtra deſcendat, et fructum 
erat. Neque enim plauſum, ne veſtrum quidem, capto ; de 
Vor. IV. 2 hoe 
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hoc unice ſollicitus, ut alliquid, ſi poſſum, proferam, quo ſa- 
pientiores et meliores utrinque evadamus, et ſervi fideles uti- 
leſque domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſt: inveniamur in ſupremo illo die. 
t Conyenimns, Patres Fratreſquezain id parati, ut opem fera- 
mus veræ religioni, boniſque moribus, modo quidpiam ejuſ- 
modi nobis demandetur. Quod cum jam diu non fit factum, 
rogitant homines procactoris ingenii, quorſum huc ridenda 
ſolennitate, fic enim interpretantur, congregamur, quibus ni- 
hil negotii datum eſt, nec etiam dabitur. Sinite quæſo, ut 
huic petulantiæ, nimium graſſanti, pauca prius reponam, quam 
ad alia progrediar. 

Illudne ergo ſpernendum exiſtimant, quod hec ſacra Syno- 
dus eodem antiquiſſimo jure conſtituta eſt, quo comitia proce- 
rum & eorum qui plebis vicem gerunt; quodque optimi prin- 
cipis juſſu acciti comparemus ? Reverebuntur, qui recta ſapi- 
unt, utramque partem, tam eccleſiaſticam quam civilem, rei- 
publicæ Britannicæ, nee vel unum lapidem, præſertim qui 
fundamenta contingat, ex venerande ædificio dimotum cu- 
pient, ne totius molis, ut ſuperiore ſæculo, ruina conſe- 
quatur. Multa fecit hic cœtus in redintegranda purio- 
ri fide cultuque, reipublicæ cumprimis utilia: hoc ſolo me- 
ritus, ut ſemper in poſterum honorifice convocaretur. Quæ 
porro fit facturus, vel nunc vel poſthac, quandocunque con- 
ceſſa fuerit aliquid agendi facultas, in pejus præjudicari non 
debet: neque paulo modeſtiores negaturos putem, quin ab eo 
non pauca in commune bonum fieri poſſent, et a nobis ferent 
lubenter, Quid quod & interim orientur ab hoc conſeſſu com- 
moda non mediocria? Videbunt cives noſtri in eum intuen- 
tes, quinam ſimus, qui eceleſiæ Anglicane, Epiſcopi, Decani, 
Archidiaconi, præſidemus; qualeſque fibi delegerit Frocura- 
tores Clerus parochialis : unde fore confidimus, ut nihil ſibi a 
nobis extimeſcendum eſſe autument, ſed omnia que bona ſunt 
ſperanda. Congregati preces coram Deo fudimus concordi- 
ter: quas quin ille, promiſſi memor, clementer acceperit, ne- 
fas eſt dubitare. Hortationi interfuiſtis, pietate pariter ac 
prudentia ſumma referta, quæ etſi multorum aures recitata 
pretervolaverit, omnum animos lecta inſlammabit. Conſilia 
etiam ſaluberrima prxſentes invicem pro re nata communica» 
bimus. Licebit denique Regem uno ore ſuppliciter compel- 
lare ; noſtram in illum fidem & obſervantiam, in religionem, 
virtutem, legitimam libertatem, cum civilem tum eecleſiaſti- 
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cam, ſtudium teſtari ; eoque efficere, ut etiamſi natura atque 
inſtitutione nunquam non fuerit præconibus veritatis propi- 
tius, fiat tamen indies benignior, & ſpretis male feriatorum 
hominum cavillationibus, quicquid vel factu vel creduti in- 
dignum eſt, cohibeat, quantum ſalva unicuique conſcientiæ 
prerogativa poteſt; quacungue autem ſunt vera, quæcunque pu- 
dica, juſta, ſancta, amabilin, bone fame *, non ſolum, ut ſemper, 
exemplo, ſed monitis privatim, edictis publice, animoſe tueatur. 

Hc nihil eſſe, nemo dixerit : ſatis non eſſe, ultro fateor. 
Diſquiramus 1gitur, unde quod deeſt poſſit accedere. 

Clamabunt extemplo fervidiores, argumentis, obteſtationi- 
bus, amicorum deprecatione, purpuratorum gratia, omni ma- 
china contendendum, ut quæcunque jura Synodis prioribus 
fuerunt attributa, iiſdem armetur et hæc, regio mandato: re- 
ſuſcitandam demum ejus ope collapſam & emortuam veteris 
eccleſiz diſciplinam, atque exercendam ſtrenue; noſtri enim 
nos jam pridem eviluiſſe inertia. Et hi quidem plerumque 
religioſi ſunt viri, multaque lectione exercitati. Sed parum 
vident, quid ferant tempora, quove loco ſimus. 

Primum adverſarios habemus omnes, non modo qui Deum 
eſſe aperte negant, quos omni tempore fuiſſe paucos arbitror, 
ſed eos etiam qui, ut iſte olim, oratione relinguunt, re tollunt : 
& ſub recenti latitantes Deiſtarum nomine, ſi verum eloqui 
oportet, Athei ſunt. Neque enim numen illud ſuum bonos 
remunerari, neque improbos punire credunt: unde nullius 
foret momenti, exiſteret necne. Proinde conſtant in eo ſibi 
quod nullum ei honorem, vel una vel ſeorſim, quantum ego 
quidem inaudiverim, exhibeant; & naturæ, quas vocant, leges 
iis limitibus quiſque circumſcribat, qui lubidini ſuæ optime 
congruant; eique forte mutata, confeſtim aliud fibi juris na- 
turalis corpus effingant, vel exceptiones quaſdam futiles in ſui 
gratiam excogitent, ut permiſſum videatur quicquid arridet. 
Licentiam interim, quam fib1 infinitam aſſerunt, adeo gravate 
cum piis communicant, ut a cultu di vino quollibet obvios ſan- 
nis & convitus arceant, ſuos vero nonnunquam interdictioni- 
bus miniſque ; egregii ſcilicet, immo vero, fi creditis, unict, 
libertatis vindices. 

Cum his fere ſe conjungunt, neque multo Tunt nobis 2qui- 
ores, qui doctrinam Chriſtianam profitentur quidem, ſed par- 
v1 pendunt, aut erroribus contaminant : item qui diguitati 
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noſtre invident, aut poſſeſſionihus inhiant. Quot autem uni- 
verſi ſint, quantumque conſociati valeant, animus dicere hor- 
reſcit. a 

Jam porro, ut de Pontificiis taceam, qui occultis licet nunc 
dierum odiis, immortalibus tamen, diligenter ſibi vires idone- 
um tempus comparant; inter ipſos Reformatos, quid de Diſ- 
ſentientium, uti vocitantur, F ratfum affectu ſtatuemus? Hos 
quidem ſpes erat in matris antique gremium ſe propediem 
recepturos ; utpote tandem Epiſcopatum & Liturgiam præ- 
ſcriptam vel probantes, vel ferri poſſe confitentes, nec amplius 
innocuis cæremoniis, tanquam larvis, exterritos. Contra vero 
nuper illorum plures, partim opiniones pravas de varjis Fidei 
Capitibus arripuerunt, partim hoc nobis objiciunt, quod que 
legibus civilibus fandatur Eccleſia, eo ipſo deſiit Chriſto rite 
ſubeſſe. Unde cum prius videri poteramus in mutuos ruitu- 
ri amplexus, nunc ex improviſo reſiliunt, diſidentque longiſ- 
ſime: nec raro amicitias cum apertis Chriſtiani nominis hoſti- 
bus ſtudioſe colunt, dum nos aſperrime exagitant. 
Hi igitur omnes, quos hactenus memoravi, ſtatim ut aliquid 
aggredi cœpimus, cuncta clamoribus opplebunt, aliud Syno- 
dum præ ſe ferre, aliud meditari dictitabunt, affectatæ tyran- 
nidis dicam ſcribent, patulis multorum auribus, quæ fibi ima- 
ginantur, facile infundent; atque etiam quæ ipſi non credunt, 
aliis perſuadebunt. Etenim ſunt mire propenſi homines, alio- 
quin haud mali, ad ſuſpiciones adverſum nos fovendas: quæ 
cum antehac (nam fatendum eſt,) aliquatenus juſtæ fuerint, 
nimium tenaci reconduntur uſque memoria, nec abſque diu- 
turno labore eximentur. 
Verum obſepta eſt et aliis obſtaculis via. Non adeo multa 
ſane, quod mihi quidem conſtat, prompta habemus, quæ in 
Synodo proponantur : eaque brevi ſpatio poſſemus ad exitum 
perducere. Sed cum primum rumor percrebuerit ad negotia 
tractanda nos accingi, plurimas illico plurimi molitiones intti- 
tuent, ſuum quiſque commentum invitis ingerens; mille opi- 
nionum obtrudentur monſtra, mille ſpecioſæ, aut ne ſpegioſæ qui- 
dem, rerum novandarum formulæ, quædama male volis, quædam 
ab indoctis aut rudibus, quædam etiam a cordatioribus ipſis: et 
quod hic neceſſarium, ille exitabile eſſe pronunciabit. Hæc omnia 
fi rejicimus oblata, ſuperbum videbitur: fi ſumimus dijudicanda, 
in infinitum res abibit: quoquo nos vertamus, gravem offen- 
Honem, concitabimus ; nec tandem fortaſle quidquam decernere, 
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aut ſi decernimus obtinere ut ratum ſit, valebimus. Non ſum 
neſcius morem antiquitus fuiſſe ſententiarum varietates Syno- 
dorum decretis reprimere: ſed cum Synodi, ſed cum Clerioi 
ſeparatim, pondus haberent, quo nunc plane carent. Nam ho- 
die quidem plurimis ludus eſt, immo etiam honori ftbt ducunt, 
nos petulanter fruſtrari, quanquam nec oderint, nec metuant : 
quod longe acrius aggredientur, cum intermiſſa diu confilia 
renovari intellexerint. ' | 
Dicet quis forſan, Regem ſalutis publicæ & fidei Chriſtia- 
ne ſtudioſiſſimum, f minus ultro, ſaltem admonitum, certe 
ornaturum nos rerum conſtituendarum poteſtate, & adverſus 
improborum machinationes in tuto collocaturum. Et quidem 
talem ovanti patriæ divinitus contigeſie ex imo pectore vobis 
gratulor ; Deumque veneror ut poſſit, quod velle ſcio, in re- 
ligionis amorem ſuos accendere, & ordini noſtro debitum ho- 
norem conciliare. Sed nec poteſt omnia, nec inopportuno 
tempore quidpiam adorietur, nec 11s inconſultis, quorum ſpec- 
tata fide & ſapientia merito nititur. Jam hi, bene quidem 
nobis volunt, ut nemo poſſit melius: ſed rerum fuarum, hac 
præſertim tempeſtate, ſatagunt; & inde noſtris (nam quid a- 
pud vos parcam proloqui? ) aliquanto minus dedunt fe, quam 
optandum eſſet. Metuunt nempe, ne ſi res bellicas eccleſiaſti- 
eis cumulent, obruantur negotiorum multitudine. Metuunt 
etiam, ne quid a nobis, ne quid faltem ab aliis, turbetur. 
Juſto timidiores, vel ſane ſegniores, forſan putabitis, qui talia 
cauſentur. Nec intercedo. Habent tamen illa ſpeciem ali- 
quam, qua ſi capiantur iſti, non eſt nimis indignandum. Et 
dum ſolenne illud ſuum identidem occentant, quiela nan moven- 
«a, mirum ni atteatiatur princeps juvenis, magis aliquando ſibi 
nobiſque fiſurus. 
Quin fingamus conceſſam, quæ expetitur, facultatem. Si 
pauea tantum, eeque leviora complecteretur, multi nos mag- 
no conatu nihil agere dicerent: et cum vel minimis aliquod 
tempus dandum fit, noſtrüm non exiguus numerus domum 
pertæſi dilaberentur, relicta Synodo infreguentę & inhonora- 
ti. Quod fi multa & gravia demandarentur, alii nihil reſlare 
integrum clamitarent ; & pollet evenire, ut in partes ipft di- 
ſtraheremur. Spero equidem, & amplam ſpei mgteriam præ- 
bet aſpectus veſter, fic nos affectos eſſe, ut ardentiores leniori- 
bus, expertis rerum inexperti, ſe velint ſubmittere, nemo te- 
mere, aut ſeorſim quidquam inceptare, nemo pertinaciter ur- 
92 gere 
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gere periculoſa vel ſuſpecta. Sed neſ:io an hæc omnia ſpon- 
dere quis auſit: quæ tamen fi minus præſtabimus, quando- 
cunque arceſſemur in commune conſulturi, opinionum diſeri- 
pantium conflictu incendentur iræ, ſcindemur in ſtudia con- 
traria, lateque a nobis manabunt in publicum diſcordiæ. 
Hujuſmodi multa in civilibus comitiis impune fiunt : in noſ- 
tris fiebant olim: nunc nemo ferret. Undique incurſarent, 
undique impeterent nos; nec mora, pro imperio edicerent, 
qui poſſunt, finem hiſce diſſidiis actutum quoquo modo eſſe 
imponendum. Abrumpenda eflet repente tela exorſa; con- 
quererentur bonorum non pauci noſtra culpa nihil ſucceſſiſſe, 
ſed omnia deteriora facta; & falſe deriderent nos quotquot 
ſunt alien, vel a Chriſtiana ſide, vel ab hierarchia Anglicana. 
Quinetiam fi nullz lites orirentur, eo certius malignitatem & 
livorem quorundam exſtimularemus. Nam qui maxime diſ- 
ſenſionum nos accuſant, minime eadem ſentire, & bene rem 
gerere cupiunt. 

His de cauſis, tametſi prorſus arbitrii noſtri eſſet ad negotia 
capeſſenda ftatim convolare, quid prudentiores exiſtimarent, 
haud dexerim ; ego ampliandum cenſerem. | 

Quid ergo? Jubeone vos de Synodo actuoſa, deque Eccle- 
ſiæ ſtatu per eam emendando, deſperare? Abfit vero. Semper 
enitendum eſt, ut antiqui regimmis non modo retineamus for- 
mam, ſed et vim inſtauremus, quatenus vel divino vel humano 
jure fulcitur. Atque interim manca quodammodo et mutila 
erit Toxzruz noſtra, Hoc tantum caveri velim, ne, quod fie- 
ri, vel tuto fieri, nequit, exoptemus; ne audacibus & calidis 
inceptis faveamus; ne laqueis implicemur, unde expedire nos 
erit difficile. Hoc tantum commoneo, lentis paſſibus eſſe pro- 
cedendum, cuncta circumſpectanda, impedimenta ſedulo amo- 
lienda, & ſubſternenda diligenter meditatæ ſtructuræ firma 
fundamenta. Non eſt igitur oratio mea procraſtinantis, elu- 
dendi cauſa, ſed in juſtum tempus differentis. Erit etiam, 
bona cum venia veſtra, precipicntis quo pacto maturabitur 
quod avemus. 

Permagni ad hoc propoſitum intereſt, ut ſimus ipfi, quoſque 
paſcimus greges efficiamus, quantum res patitur, unanimes, 
potiſſimum in fide ſalutari. Sunt enim qui ſe noſtros vocant, 
nihilo tamen ſecius multa quæ docemus improbant; ſpeciatim, 
quæ ad S. S. Trinitatem pertinent, ad Redemptionem generis 
humani, ad illapſum Gratiæ cceleſtis i in mentes ſidelium. Jam 
vero 
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vero fi longius proſerpſerit error ſententiam de his receptam 
repudiantium ; vel ſi invaleſcant qui comminiſcuntur, præter 
horum perſuaſionem, bonorum operum feracem, neceſſariam 
eſſe fiduciam favoris apud Deum, ſenfibus imis infixam ſuper- 
ne, quæ omnem dubitationem tollat: controverſiis aſſiduis vex- 
abimur ; ad Synodos cum effectu cclebrandas, nn in melius, ut 
Apoſtoli verbis utar, /d in deterius conveniemus *, Nec ſolum 
conquaſſabitur, tandemque diſſolvetur hujus Eccleſiæ pulcher- 
rima compages; quin etiam corrumpetur integritas vitalis 
doctrinæ, ſiquidem ego, din perpenſis & ſubductis, ancipiti 
quondam animo, rationibus, verum diſcernere valeo. 

Sunt autem porro, qui ſe minime de Fide a nobis diſſentire, 
aut affirmant, aut videri volunt, ſed æquum cenſent omnibus 
placita quæcunque propugnantibus ad menſam euchariſticam, 
atque adeo ad ſacros ordines, aditum patere, modo. in Chriſt- 
um ſe credere profiteantur. Sed hoc profeſſi ſunt olim Hære- 
ticorum peſtilentiſſimi: ne dicam hodie quadantenus profiteri 
Mohammedanos. Admittantur ergo, aiunt, ii ſoli, qui ſacras 
ſeripturas venerantur, ejuſque verbis animorum ſenſa decla- 
rare ſunt parati. Quid vero? Pontificii, Tremulorum ſecta, 
innumerarum ineptiarum fautores, nonne in id ſunt para- 
ti? Hoſne ergo omnes honore fungendi apud nos Sacerdo- 
tii dignantur? Sin minus; cur alios, pari ratione repellen- 
dos? 5 

Verum hoc ſaltem Candidatis urgent concedendum, ut ſuis, 
non alienis verbis ſatisfaciant Eccleſiæ Rectoribus: quod et 
antiquitus uſu veniſſe monent. Atque ita ſæpe diuque fac- 
tum non negamus ; ſed 1dcirco, & merito quidem, fieri defiifſe 
credimus, quod fic Epiſcoporum quiſque, vel oratione ſubdola, 
cui diſcutiendæ ſpatium non eſſet, facile falli potuerit, vel pro 
arbitrio recte ſentientibus viam intercludere, prave ſentientes 
admittere : quodque hinc neceſſe fuerit frequenter evenire, ut 
eundem hic reſpueret, ille amplecteretur, et diſceptandis liti- 
bus inde oriundis una Synodus haud ſufficeret. 

Eſto igitur, idoneos Articulos Fidei in auxilium vocandos: 
at certe noſt ros recoquendos, & incudi reddendos, non pauct 
contendent. Nec diffitemur potuiſſe quædam aptius enuncia- 
ri, et adverſus tam argutias quam hallucinationes melius mu- 


niri. Sed præclare, ut illis temporibus, inſtructa & compo- 
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ſita ſunt omnia: egentque hodie tantum explicatione commos 
da: non vafram & veteratoriam intelligo, ſed artis gramma- 
tice criticæque regulis conſonam. Nec leve eſt periculum, 
ne qui, integris manentibus Articulis, nos ab eorum vera 
mente deſciviſſe jactitant, r, crimen atrociori longe 
clamore, triſtiorique eventu impingant, ſi medicas iis manus, 
tanquam maleſanis, adhibcamus. 

Et hæc eadem velim ſibi in memoriam revocent, qui Litur- 
glam item recenſeri reformarique flagitant. Ornatior quidem, 
accuratior, plemor, brevior, et poteſt ea fieri & debet : ſed 
modeſta tractatione, ſed tranquillis hominum animis ; non te- 
merariis, quali - vidimus & videmus, auſis, non inter media 
diſſidia, mutuaſque ſuſpiciones. i 

Verum ut de his ſtatuatur, novam ſaltem Scripture ver- 
ſionem deſiderari, plurimis videtur: nempe ut populus Chri- 
ſtianus ea luce fruatur, quæ favente Numine oraculis divinis 
per continuas virorum doctorum vigilias affulſit, hiſce 150 
annis proxime elapſis, ante quos confecta eſt Anglica Vulgata. 
Et quis reſragetur honeſtiſſimæ petitioni? Sed ad hoc opus 
poſt conquifitum undique omnigenz eruditionis apparatum 
demum accedendum eſt; atque in eo verſandum ſumma reli- 
gione, cautela, induſtria, cura porro inter multos amiciſſime 
conſpirantes, per longum tempus, diſpertita. Prodeunt quo- 
tidie certatim interpretes : ſed fere proletarii, vel quorum ſu- 
pervacanea diligentia incertiores multo ſumus quam dudum. 
Reviviſcit linguæ ſanctæ perquam neceſſaria cognitio : ſed ju- 
ſtas vires nondum acquiſivit, & ſomnĩis ſuis ſe oblectant qui- 
dam ejus cultores. Expectandum 1deo, ſi aliquid operi dig- 
num facere volumus, donec hi aut reſipuerint, aut erreris ma- 
nifeſti ſint, donec deferbuerit novorum ſenſuum eruendorum 
zſtus, & nupera hæc pene dixcram rabies emendandi, qua im- 
pelluntur ut mendis imprudenter referciant codicem ſacrum 
homines probi, nec ineruditi; donec denique exitum aliquem 
habeat laudandum apprime inſtitutum conferend: inter ſe, & 
cum primævis interpretationibus, Veteris Teſtamenti libros 
Hebraice ſcriptos. 

Ego ſane in omnibus, de quibus dixi, labores vel maximos, 
quantum patitur ingraveſcens & jam fere præceps ætas, pro 
Eccleſiæ bono, non detrectem, nee offenſiones reformidem. Sed 
minime velim eorum ſuſcipiendoram autor eſſe, unde magis 
5 gliſcant 
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gliſcant nimiæ jampridem rixæ. Nam his vigentibus prote- 
labitur uſque Synodi conventus efficax, ne nobis permiſſi bella; 
inteſtina ſuſcitemus, publicis commodis nocitura.  Quod ft 
ſemel ſatis concordes videamur, minuctur ifte, qui penitus, 
quanquam injuria, in virorum ſummorum animis infedit, me- 
tus: quem et omnino depulſum fore ſperari poteſt, modo pa- 
lam faciamus nos in omnes, utcunque diverſa ſentientes, be- 
nevole auimatos eſſe, ut quidem ſumus. Quotuſquiſque enim 
eſt noſtrum, quin hanc rem fic ſecum reputet? © Errat quiſ- 
% piam; mirum ni et ego: ſed aut vocabulo tantum, aut fi 
“ re, innoxic. Errat vehementer : ſed non continuo eſt Hm. 
« reticus. Heaereticus eſt: ſed Chriſtianus tamen. Ne Chrif- 
* tianus quidem : ſed Homo ſaltem. Homo malus ſorſitan: 
« ſed qui poterit in melius mutari. Fac denique non poſſe: 
« Deus vindicabit.” Nec idcirco aut flagitiis iuquinati, aut 
fanorum verborum formulæ pertinaciter adverſantes, non ſunt; 
a cœtu piorum ſegregandi. Sed in metiorem partem, tam 
dictis, tum factis, eſt propendendum: nec eadem nobis ho- 
muncionibus, quæ Apoſtolis ſalli ueſciis fuit, auctoritas arro- 
ganda eſt. Etenim longe tutius erit fineze c zania tantiſ- 
per cum tritico ſuccreſcant, quam cos ice, quos tandom 
Judex communis, magno cum noſtro dedeco ms, poſtliminio re- 
ſtituent. Et qui ſeverius agi poſtulant, imbedillitatis ſuꝶ ſunt 
immemores: nec vident quod eſt apertiſʒlimun, ac via peri- 
culoſe concuſſum, forſan etiam everſum, iri, quam ſtabilitum 
eunt Eccleſiam. 58 

Nec tamen, ut gaudeamus tranquillitate, rerum theologica- 
ram ſtudia ſunt remittenda : fed excitanda ex dluturmo quo 
languent torpore. Non elt hac ætas note legendis, praier- 
tim antiquioribus, aut gravioris argument libris, nædum at- 
tentæ cogitationi, vel ſcriptioni operoſa, atis dedita. Olim 
tractatibus omnium gencrum, doctrina, udicio, acumine con- 
ſpicuis, inclaruimus : nune non exarnit quidem, fed areſcit, 
uberrimus ille laudum fons. Olim contra Infdeles Fontifi- 
cios, oppugnatores quoſcunque, ſumma cur gloria militavi- 
mus : quorum venenatis voluminibus, domi forifgque wilt 
editis, nunc parum aut nihil repouimus : unde 1s fariz ce- 
lebritas, & diſcipulorum multitudo /e probrium. Nec 
utique exiſtimabitur illos, quorum pauci ai. am feparatim 
præſtant, multum præſtituros in Sy nhedum convocitos Video 
quid poſſit obtendi ; & ſponte fateor, proſpiclendun. efle, nam 
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concreditum eſt, nobis qui dicimur Beneficiorum Patroni, ne 
eruditæ diligentize præmia deſint. Dandum fane aliquid hac 
in re, ut in omnibus, cognationi, honeſtis miniſteriis, precibus 
amicorum, potentiorum commendationibus, juſſa verius voca- 
verim: ſed nullatenus tantum, vel ut mali, vel plane inha- 
biles, admittantur ad ſacra munia, vel neglecti jaceant boni & 
litterati. Quod utinam plures ſe exhiberent, qui ſtudiis recte 
politis, et eorum fructibus in lucem prolatis, omnem nobis 
excuſationem præriperent, fi quando in minus merentes largi- 
us æquo ſimus benefici. 

Quanto autem quis eſt vel doctrina ornatior, vel conditione 
ſuperior, tanto oportebit, hoc potiſſimum ſœculo, ut ſe gerat 
ſubmiſſius. Officu paſtoralis dignitatem, in qua conſtituti 
ſumus, aſſidue ſuſpicere & tueri debemus: verum fi amplifi- 
care aggr2dimur inſc-te, imminuemus non mediocriter. Ne- 
que ecclefiaitica, neque civilia, quibus potimur, abjudicare ju- 
ra, aut licet aut expedit: nam qui illis noſmet ultro exuentes 
collaudare nos non deſinent, exutos ridebunt. Sed ſi juſtam 
auctoritatem conſervare volumus, ante omnia cavendum eſt, 
ne immodicam vindicemus. Alioquin magis atque- magis in 
anguſtum coercebimur : et demum exilis illa, quæ reſtat, um- 
bra regiminis eripictur, ſumma cum plurimorum aſperna- 
tione. 

Nec indecore appetentes erimus, (modo ſapere, et bene au- 
dire, atque adhiberi ſeriis negotiis cordi eſt) aut dulcis lucel- 
li, aut gradus cujuſlibet altioris. Non ſunt, experto credite, 
non ſunt tanti vel honores vel reditus ampliſſimi Eccleliaſticis 
deſtinati, ut a quopiam enixe cupiantur. Multum habent ſol- 
licitudinis, non parum forſan invidiæ; veræ delectationis ni- 
hil, niſi quoties cccurrit, occurrit autem raro inſignis, benefa- 
ciendi occaſio. | | | 
Voluptates, etiam honeſtiores, parce uſurpare, nec a vitu- 
perandis tantummodo, ſed a contemnendis vel parvi faciendis, 
abſtinerc ſe, ad exiſtimationem Clericorum intereit quam max- 
ime. Si quos e nobis videant Laici, potg&rum & ciborum 
lautitiis indulgentes, corporis cultui & veſtium elegantice præ- 
ter modum addictos, in facetias & riſum perpetuo ſolutos, mu- 
liercularum chartis luſoriis continenter inhiantium circulis & 
ſeſllunculis permixtos, vel inter quaſcunque nugas inerti otio 
fugaces horas diſperdentes, nunquam fe perſuaderi ſinent, ut 
ex ee talium congilip boni ren Pyoficiſct poſſe 
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ſperent : quales tamen fi aliquot noſtrùm comperiant, cæteros 
cjuſdem farinæ libenter ſibe fingent. 

Sed minime ſatis erit vitam agere cœtera inculpatam, niſi 
in docendo quoque Evangelio, quod munus eſt noſtrum, parvi 
& ampli gnaviter elaboremus. Quo effrænatius luxuriantur 
errores & vitia, quo laxior eſt Eccleſiæ diſciplina, quo lenior 
adminiſtratio Reipublicæ, eo diligentiorem adhiberi oportet 
in fide & preceptis Chriſtianis inſtitutionem : & incaſſum ad 
induſtriam hortabimur Sacerdotes inferioris ordinis, niſi ex- 
emplo precamus. Potuimus non ita pridem impetrare, ut 
delinquentes in bonos mores Magiſtratui pœnas darent ; ut li- 
bri impii & impudici e medio tollerentur : nunc illud ægre 
conceditur ; hoc, ſciens loquor, neutiquam. Eft ideo vel ſola 
vi argumentorum, præſertim in ſacris concionibus, obſiſten- 
dum adverſariis, vel cedendum loco. Et cum præter adver- 
ſarios veteres, novi & domeſtici nuper ex ipſo Academiarum 
noſtratium ſinu proſiluerint, qui ſe ſolos æternæ ſalutis trami- 
tem commonſtrare, nos in perniciem cæcorum more evagari, 
paſſim prædicant, curatiſſime diſpiciendum eſt, ut recto curſu 
veritatis viam inſiſtamus; horum nec aſtutiis illecti, nec ti- 
more perculſi, nec odio flagrantes : cavendum, ne, ſi illi ſer- 
mones ſuos ad vulgi captum nimis acommodant, ac demittunt, 
nos hoc nimis dedignemur; ne, ſi illi ſunt juſto vehementior- 
es, nos frigidi videamur, & affectuum piorum expertes: ne 
ſi illi efficaciam Fidei immorderatè cum maximo fidelium pe- 
riculo extollunt, nos non minori ingrate eam deprimamus & 
extenuemus; ne ſi illi inania viſa et phantaſmata pro certis 
pignoribus Remiſſionis Peccatorum habent, nos in genuinum 
Spiritus Sancti teſtimonium ſimus imprudenter contumeli- 
oſi. | 

Egone igitur Clerum Anglicanum officii vel male intellec- 
ti, vel male præſliti, tecte inſimulo? Deus meliora. Qui po- 
teſt ut vituperem quos diligo et revereor ; quorum plurimo- 
rum, cum vita functorum tum ſuperſtitum, amicitia diu gavi- 
ſus ſum; & exempla mihi quotidie ob oculos pono, ut ad ree- 
te vivendum docendumque me erigam & confirmem ? Sed vos 
auditoribus veſtris, etiamſi ſumma laude digris, monitiones 
tamen ſollicite ingeritis. Nam vel ſapientes Virgines dormi- 
taſſe legimus “: the/aurum evangelicum in vt fitilibus habe- 
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mus*: & dilſicile eſt a moribus Todiernis aliquid contagionis 
& labis non trahere. Tgnoſcat Pater miſericors, quod Parce- 
ciis primo, deinde Diœceſibus mihi ordine commiſſis, minus 
intente & perite, quam oportuerat, invigilaverim! Ignoſcat 
pariter, fi quid ſimile cuiquam veſtrum contigerit! Illud au- 
tem ſtatuamus univerſi,/ aucts ſollicite ſtudio, compenſare pro 
virili (nunquam enim fiet ſatis) quicquid peccavimus: idque 
eo certe potiſſimum, ut nos Deo commendemus ; partim vero 
etiam, ut hominibus. . 
Neque enim ferent in Clericis illa, quorum facile ſibi invi- 
cem dant veniam. Quod fi nobis & dofirine, ex Apoſtoli præ- 
cepto, attendamusÞ; nequit fieri, quin gradatim in altum re- 
- creſcat exiſtimatio noſtra; quin perſpiciant quotidie clarius, 
quibus rerum haben ſunt traditæ, quot quantiſque in rebus 
oper noſtra uti poſſunt; quin tandem non modo concedant, 
verum et Reipublicz cauſa invitent rogentque, ut quæ eccle- 

ſiæ deſunt communi confilio fuppleamus. Longa quidem eſt 

hec via atque ardua: ſed eſt ad ea quz volumus, aut velle de- 
bemus, unica; & quas fortaſſe indicabunt alii compendiarias, 
in ſalebroſos ducunt et præcipites locos. His artibus florue- 
runt pramorum ſæculorum Doctores: his iiſdem nobis fiden- 
dum eſt: aliarum ope non dabitur in honore eſſe: vel ſi max- 
* 1me daretur, aliarum ope nec inſerviremus hominum utilitati, 
nee æternam vitam conſequeremur. 

Tarde et cunctanter credo, quicquid faciemus, de nobis ho- 
norifice plerique ſentient. Iracunde tamen querimoniz mul- 

tum aberit ut proficiant ; quorundam animos malevolo gau- 
dio perfundent; alios movebuat, ut quos contemnunt, etiam 
oderint. Accuſati viciſſim accuſabunt: et coram iniquis ju- 
dicibus cauſa nobis erit decenda. Nec ſane proderit vehemens 
negotiorum civilium tratandorum ſtudium conſpiciendum 
dare. Ferventiorem enim hancce cupiditatem, ad privata 
ſpectare emolumenta, non ad communia, perhibebunt ſuſpica- 
ces & maligni, vulgus credet. Quæ noſtra ſunt ergo rite pe- 
+ ragentes, eventum, quem daturus eſt Deus, tranquille expec- 
temus. Viros' bonos colamus, quamvis minime nobiſcum in 
omnibus conſentiant : impiis ne focu quidem ſimus, nedum 
adulatores; nec tamen temere offenſiones demus, ſed neceſſa- 
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riam reprehenſionum injucunditatem verborum humanitate 

: mitigemus; modicum aliis non inviti permittamus illorum 

uſum, licita modo ſint, quæ ipſi non attingimus: ab omni con- 

certatione longiſſime abhorreamus: injurias & opprobria to- 

leranter patiamur: favore, ex quacunque demum parte afful- 

ſerit, utamur modeſte. Hoc modo nec novas contrahemus 

inimicitias, et majorum delicta aut non luemus amplius, aut 
luemus immeriti. 

In utramque idcirco partem parati ſimus. Rerum ſacra- 
rum, et, quotquot aliquo vinculo cum his connexæ ſunt, civi= 
lium, ſcientia fic nos inſtruamus, quaſi brevi eſſemus de quz- 
ſtionibus graviſſimis deliberationes habituri : compoſiti ta- 
men interim ad ſummam æquitatem & manſuetudinem, ſi vel 
in longiſſimum diem ſpes illa prorogetur: qua fi penitus fruſ- 
tremur, dolebimus quidem ſæculi, male et ſibi conſulentis, 
& nobis gratiam referentis, five iniquitatem five incogitan- 
tiam; hoc vero noſtrà culpa non obtigiſſe, toto pectore læta- 
bimur; nec ſpernendum nihilominus per nos incrementum 

capiet res Chriſtiana, In Synodo ſententiam non dicemus ; 
ſed ſeorſim conſtanter quod verum atque decens propugnabi- 
mus. Canones non condemus; ſed ut omnes omnia ſua ad 
Canonem Sacri Fœderis exigant, tam verbis quam exemplo 
ſuadebimus. Anathematum fulminibus heterodoxos non fe- 
riemus: (atque utinam ab odioſis ejuſmodi & appellationibus 
/ & inceptis temperaviſſent ſibi Deceſſores noſtri :) ſed cum mo- 

deſtia, Divo Paulo edicente, corripiemus eos qui reſiſdunt, ne quan- 
do Deus det illis pænitentiam ad cognoſcendam veritatem*. In 
Clericos vitiis contaminatos aut vecordes non exercebimus 
communiter cenſuram : ſed ne locum inveniant apud nos, cu= 
ra privata quantum licet præcavebimus. Libros infames car. 
) bone haud notabimus, unde avidius legerentur ; ſed accurate 
refellemus. Et quamvis dubio careret, indies imminutam his 
in oris, atque tandem extinctam, fore cœleſtem Evangelii lu- 
cem: illachrymandum quidem eſſet popularibus noſtris mi- 
ſere pereuntibus; in voluntate tamen divina non gravatim ac- 
quieſcendum. Quid enim Propheta? Ii vacuum laboravi, Gy» 
vane fortitudinem meam conſump : ergo judicium meum cum Da- 

nino, & opus meum cum Deo meoF, 


Condonate 


2 Tim: ii. 25. + Efai. xlix. 4. 


430 Oratio Synodalis. 


Condonate mihi, Patres Fratreſque, longi hujus alloquii tæ- 
dium; ex hac Cathedra nunc primum, nunc itidem poſtre- 
mum, (fic enim præſagit mens, & veriſimile eſt) vos compel- 
lanti. Tuque, omnipotens et ſempiterne Deus, cujus Spiritu uni- 
verſum eccleſie corpus regitur ſanctumque efficitur, ſupplicationet & 
preces noftras, pro cujuſcunque ordinis hominibus, qui in Eccleſiam 
tuam cooptantur, oblatas tibi admitte ; ut quiſque, ſicut ſuæ convenit 
vocationi & miniſterio, tibi ſincere & pie ſerviat, per Dominum 45 


Servatorem noſltrum Jeſun Chriflum. Amen“. 


Collect. 2. Paraſcev. 
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LEG. TUR E I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


N all matters of importance, every one that wants informa- 
tion, ſhould firſt ſeek for it, then attend to it: and the 
more our happineſs depends upon judging and acting right in 
any caſe, the more care and pains we ſhould take to qualify 
ourſelves for both. Now the happineſs of all perſons depends 
beyond compariſon chiefly on being truly religious. For true 
religion conſiſts in three things; reaſonable government of 
ourſelves, good behaviour towards our fellow-creatures, and 
dutifulneſs to our Maker: the practice of which will give us, 
for the moſt part, health of body and eaſe of mind, a comfort- 
able proviſion of neceſſaries, and peace with all around us; 
but however, will always ſecure to us, what is infinitely more 
valuable ſtill, the favour and bleſſing of God; who, on theſe 
terms, will both watch over us continually with a fatherly 
kindneſs in this life, and beſtow on us eternal felicity in the 
next. : 
vince, therefore, whoever 1s religious muſt be happy, the 
great concern of every one of us is to know and obſerve the 
doctrines and rules which religion delivers. Now we all come 
into the world 1gnorant of theſe; and our faculties are ſo weak 
at firſt, and gain ſtrength ſo lowly ; and the attention of our 
early years to ſerious things is ſo ſmall , that even were our 
duty to comprehend no more than our own reaſon could teach 
TER few, if any, would learn it ſufficiently without aſſiſtance; 
A 7 and 
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and none ſo ſoon as they would need it. They would come 
out into a world full of dangers, every way unprepared for a- 
voiding them; would go wrong in the very be ginning of life, 
perhaps fatally at leaſt would hurt, if they did not ruin them 
ſelves; and wake their return into the right path certainly 
difficult, and probably late. 

But we muſt coniider yet further, that reaſon, were it im- 
proved to the utmoſt, cannot diſcover to us all that we are to 
believe and do: but a large and moſt important part of it is 
to be learnt from the revelation made to us in God's holy 
word. And this, though perfectly well ſuited to purpoſes for 
which it was deſigned, yet being originally delivered at very 
diſtant times, to very different ſorts of perſons, on very dif- 
ferent occaſions ; and the ſeveral articles of faith and precepts 
of conduct, which it preſcribes, not being collected and laid 
down methodically in any one part of it, but diſperſed with 
irregular beauty through the whole, as the riches of nature 
are through the creation; the informations of the more know- 
ing muſt be in many reſpects needful, to prepare the more ig- 
norant for receiving the benefits, of which they are capable 
from reading.the ſcripture. And particularly, giving them 
beforehand a ſummary and orderly view of the principal points 
comprehended in it, will qualify them better than any other 
thing to diſcern its true meaning, ſo far as is requiſite, in each 
part. 

Therefore, both in what reaſon of itſelf ditates, and what 
God hath added to it, inſtruction is neceſſary, eſpecially. for 
beginners. And indeed, as they are never left to find out by 
their own abil:ties any other ſort of uſef knowledge, but 
always helped, if pc: bie; it would be very ſtrange, if, in 
the moſt important kind, the ſame care at leaſt were not ta- 
ken. 

But beſides enlightening the ignorance pf perſons, inſtruc- 
tion doth equal, if not greater, ſervice, by preventing or op- 
poſing their prejudices and partialities. From cur tendereſt 
age we have our wrong mchnations, and are very prone to 
form wrong notions in ſupport of them; both which we are 
extremely backward to acknowledge, and very apt to model 
our religion in ſuch manner as to leave room for our faults. 
Now right explauations clearly delivered, and right admoni- 
tions preſſed home, in early days, may preſerve perſons from 


1 thus 
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thus deceiving themſelves, and guard them againſt future, as 
well as preſent dangers. Nay, though ſlighted, and ſeeming- 
ly forgotten for a time, they may {till keep ſecretly ſuch a 
hold upon the mind as will ſooner or later bring thoſe back, 
who would elſe never have ſeen, or never have owned, that 
they had loſt their way. : 

But a ſtill further advantage of inſtruction is, that bringing 
frequently before perſons eyes thoſe truths on which other. 
wiſe they would ſeldom reflect, though ever ſo much convin- 
ced of them, it keeps the thoughts of their duty continually 
at hand, to reſiſt the temptations with which they are attack - 
ed. Thus their lives and their minds are inſenſibly formed 
to be ſuch as they ought; and being thus trained up in the way 
eoherein they ſhould go, there is great hope, that hey will not 
afterwards depart from it *, 

Nor doth reaſon only, but experience too, ſhow the need of 
timely inſtitution in piety and virtue. For is it not vifible, 
that principally for want of it, multitudes of unhappy crea- 
tures, in all ranks of life, ſet out from the firſt in ſin, and fol- 
low it on as ſecurely, as if it were the only way they had to 
take; do unſpeakable miſchief in the world, and utterly undo 
themſelves, body and ſoul : whilſt others, of no better natu- 


ral diſpoſitions, but only better taught, are harmleſs and uſe- 


ful, eſteemed and honoured, go through life with comfort, and 
meet death with joyful hope? There are doubtleſs, in ſuch 
numbers, exceptions on both ſides ; but this is undeniably the 
ordinary, the probable, the always to be expected courſe of 
things. Therefore ſeriouſly conſider, will you deſpiſe religi- 
ous knowledge, and be like the former miſerable wretches ? 
or will you embrace it, and be happy with the latter, here and 
to eternity, 

But it is not ſufficient that you be willing to receive in- 
ſtruction, unleſs they alſo, to whom that care belongs, are wil- 
ling to give it. Now the care of giving it belongs to differ- 
ent perſons in different caſes. In the caſe of children, it uſu- 
ally belongs, in a peculiar degree, to their parents; who, ha- 
ving been the means of bringing tkem into the world, are 
moſt ſtrongly bound to endeavour that their being may prove 
a benefit, not a cauſe of lamentation to them; and having been 

Vor. IV. Gg | endued 
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endued by Heaven with tender affections towards them, wilt 
be doubly finners againſt them, if they are guilty of that worſt 
of cruelty,. not teaching them their duty : without which al- 
ſo, and it deſerves a very ſerious conſideration, they can no 
more hope for comfort 1a them here, than for acceptance with 
God hereafter. And therefore, both the Old Teſtament di- 
rected the Jews, to teach their children diligently the words which 
God had commanded them“; and the New enjoins Chriſtians to 
bring up theirs in the nurture and admonitien of the Lord ty. Some- 
times indeed want of leiſure, ſometimes of knowledge and a- 
bility, obliges parents to commit part, it may be a confidera- 
ble one, of the inſtruction of their children to other perſons. 
But far from being ever diſcharged of the whole burthen, 
they muſt always remember, that unleſs they aſſiſt and en- 
force what others endeavour, it will ſeldom produce any va- 
luable effect; and much leſs, if ſome of the things, which their 
children hear them fay, and ſee them do almoſt every day, are 
directly contrary to thoſe, which they pretend they would 
have them believe and learn. 

The perſons on whom: uſually this care is devolved by pa- 
rents, are maſters and miſtreiles of ſchools, and afterwards tu. 
tors in colleges, who ought never to omit furniſhing children, 
amongſt other knowledge, plentifully with that which is the 
moſt neceſſary of all; but conſtantly to employ the influence 
which they have on their minds, and the knowledge which 
they acquire of their tempers, in exciting them to good, and 
preſerving them from evil, as much as they can: And parents 
ought firſt abſolutely to require this of them, and then exa- 
mine diligently from time to time whether it be done. But 
eſpecially maſters. and miſtrefles of charity-ſchools, which are 


founded purpoſely to give the children of the poor an early 


and deep tincture of religion and virtue, ſhould look upon it 
as by far their principal buſineſs to teach them, not merely 
outward obſervances and forms of good words, but ſuch an 
inward ſenſe and love of their duty to God and man, as may 
ſecure them, if poſſible, from that lamentable depravity, inta 
which the lowen part of the world is falling; and which it is 


highly the intereſt of their ſuperiors, if they would but under- 
{tand their intereſt, to reſtrain and correct. 


1 As 
„Deut. vi. 6, 7. + Eph. vi. 4. 
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As the care of children belongs to their parents and teach- 
ers; fo doth that of ſervants to the heads of the families in 
which they live. And therefore it is mentioned in ſcripture 
by God himſelf, as a diſtinguiſhing part of the character of a 
good man, that he will command bis houſehold to keep the away of the 
Lord, to do juſtice and judgizert*, For indeed it is a ſtrong and 
requiſite proof of reverence to our Maker, as well as of kind- 
neſs to them, and concern far our own intereſt, to direct them 

in the way of their duty, or procure them the direction of 
good books and good advice; to exhort them to the more pri- 
vate exerciſes of religion; to contrive leiſure for them to at- 
tend the appointed ſolemn ones, which is plainly one part of 
giving them, as the Apoſtle requires, what is fu and equal ; 
and to ſee that the leiſure, allowed them for that purpoſe, be 
honeſtly ſo employed, and not abuſed. 

For, after all, the moſt valuable inſtruction for ſervants, for 
children, for all perſons, is the public one of the church, which 
our Saviour himſelf hath promiſed to bleſs with his pre- 
ſence f. And therefore it is a rule of inexpreſſible moment: 
Gather the people tegether; men, women, and children, and thy 
 franger that is wvithin thy gates: that they may hear, and that they 
may learn, and fear the Lord your God ; and cbſerve to do all the 
words of his law: and that their children, «vhich have not known 
any thing, may hear, and learn to fear the Lord yeur God, as long 
as ye live g. , 

Whoever elſe may fail of doing their duty, we, the mini— 
Ners of Chriſt, muſt not fail to be in/lant in ſcaſon and cut of 
feaſon ||; to feed the young with /e ſincere milk of the word J, 
and preach the goſpel to the poor *, Tt is the peculiar glory of 
Chriſtianity, to have extended religious inſtruction, of which 
but few partook. at all before, and ſcarce any in purity, thro” 
all ranks and ages of men and even women. Ihe firſt con- 

| verts to it were immediately formed into regular ſocieties and 
aſſemblies ; ; not only for the joint worihip of God, but the 
further edifying of the body of Chriſi : in which good work, 
ſome of courſe were ſtated teachers, or, to uſe the Apoltle's 
i own expreſſion, catechizers in the word ; others, taught or ca- 


Gg2 techized, 
* Gen. Xviii. 19. + Coloſ. iv. t. +] Matth. xviii. 20. 
? Deut, XXXIi. 12, 13. 2 Tim. iv. 2. J x Pet. ii. 2. 


ba Mlatth xi. LL T Eph. iv. 12. 
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techized “. For catechizing ſignifies in ſcripture, at large, in- 
ſtructing perſons in any matter, but eſpecially in religion. 
And thus it is uſed, Acts xviii. 25. where you read, This man 


wat inſtructed in the way of the Lord; and Luke i. 4. where 


again you read, That thou mayeft know the certainty of theſe things, 
wherein thou haſt been inſtructed. The original word, in both 
places, is catechized. | 

But as the different advances of perſons in knowledge made 
different ſorts of inſtructions requiſite ; ſo in the primitive 
church, different ſorts of teachers were appointed to diſpenſe 


it. And they who taught ſo much only of the Chriſtian doc- 


trine, as might qualify the hearers for Chriſtian communion, 
had the name of Catechiſts appropriated to them: whoſe teach. 
ing being uſually, as was moſt convenient, in a great meaſure 
by way of queſtion and anſwer ; the name of Catechiſm hath 
now been long confined to ſuch inſtruction, as is given in that 
form. But the method of employing a particular ſet of men 
in that work only, is in moſt places laid aſide. And I hope 
you will not be loſers, if they who are appointed to the high. 
er miniſtries of the church attend to this alſo. | 
Under the darkneſs of Popery almoſt all religious infirus- 
tion was neglected. Very feau, to uſe the words of one of our 
Homilies, even of the mot ſimple people, were taught the Lord's 
Prayer, the Articles of the Faith, or the ten commandments, other 
viſe than in Latin, which they under/tzod not t; ſo that one of 
the firſt neceſſary ſteps taken towards the Reformation, in this 
country, was a general injunction, that parents and maſters 
ſhould firſt learn them in their own tongue, then acquaint their 
children and ſervants with them f: which three main branches 
of Chriſtian duty, comprehending the ſum of what we are to 
believe, to do, and to petition for, were ſoon after formed, 
with proper explanations of each, into a catechiſm. To this 
was added, in proceſs of time, a brief account of the two ſa- 
craments ; all together making up that very good, though 
{till improveable, Fo m of ſound words d, which we now ule. 
And that it may be uſed effectually, the laws of the land, 
both eccleſiaſtical and civil, require not only miniſters to in- 
ſtruct their pariſhioners in it, but parents, and maſters and 
miſtreſſes 


* Gal. vi. 6. + Homily againſt Rebellion, part 6. 
{ See Wake's Dedication of his Commentary on the Church Catechiſm, 
9s 2 Tim. i. 13. 


miſtreſſes of families, to ſend their children and ſ-rvants to be 
inſtructed ; meaning evadently, unleſs they made ſome ether 
more convenient proviſion to anſwer the ſame end. For pro- 
moting religious knowledge and practice is not only the ex- 
preſs deſign of all church government, but a matter (would 
God it were well conſidered) of great importance to the ſtate 
alſo: ſince neither private life can be happy, nor the public 
welfare ſecure for any long time, without that belief of the 
doctrines and obſervance of the duties of Chriſtianity, for 
which catechizing the young and ignorant lays the firmeſt 
foundation. | 

It muſt be owned, the Catechiſm of our Church is, as it 
ought to be, ſo clear in the main, as to need but little explain- 
ing, all things conſidered. But then it is alſo, as it ought to 
be, ſo ſhort, as to leave much room for ſetting forth the par- 
ticulars comprehended under 1ts general heads ; for confirm- 
ing both theſe by reaſon and ſcripture ; and for imprinting 
the whole on the conſciences and affections of the learners. 
This therefore I ſhall endeavour to do in the ſequel of theſe 
diſcourſes, as clearly and familiarly as I am able. 

In the nature of the thing, nothing new or curious ought 
to have any place in ſuch an expoſition, as indeed ſuch mat- 
ters ought to have little place in any public teaching of God's 
word: but leaſt of all, where only the plain fundamental 
truths of our common faith are to be taught, confirmed, and 
recommended in a plain way. And yet, as theſe truths are 
of all others the moſt neceſſary; the plaineſt things that can 
be ſaid about them, may deſerve the attention of all ſorts of 
perſons ; eſpecially as it is but too poſſible, that ſome of all 
ſorts may never haye” been taught ſufficiently even the firſt 
principles of religion, and that many may by no means have 
| ſufficiently retained, and conſidered ſince, what they learnt in 
their early years; but preſerving ſcarce more in their minds 
than the bare words, if ſo much, may be little the. better, 1f 
at all, for the leſſons of their childhood. To which it might 
be added, that every one hath need, in a greater degree or 
a leſs, if not to be informed, yet to be reminded and exci- 
ted. 

Let me beg therefore, that all who have cauſe to hope they 
may receive benefit, would attend when they are able: and 
that all who have children or ſervants would bring or ſend 


them, 
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them. This is not a day of buſineſs. It ought not to be 2 
day of idle amuſements. It is appointed for the public wor- 
ſhip of God, and learning of his will. This is one of the hours 
of his worſhip : it is that part of the day in which you are 
moſt of you more at liberty, than you are in any other. And 
what will you ſay for yourſelves hereafter, if when you have 
the moſt intire leiſure, you chufe rather to do any thing or 
nothing, than to ſerve your Maker, and improve in the know- 
ledge of your duty? Never was there more danger of heing 
infected with evil of every fort from converſation in the world. 


| Surely then you ſhould endeavour to fortify yourſelves, and 
| thoſe who belong to you, with proper antidotes againſt it. 


And where will you find better than in the houſe of God ? 
But particularly, I both charge and beg you, children, to mark 
diligently what I ſhall fay to you: for all that you learn by 
rote will be of no uſe, unleſs you learn alſo to underſtand it. 


The expofition, which you are taught along with your cate- 


chiſm, will help your underſtanding very much, if you mind 
it as you ought : and what you will hear from me may be a 
yet farther help. For, tho' there ſhould be ſome things in it 
above your capacities, yet I ſhall endeavour to the beſt of my 
power, that moſt things may be eaſy and plain to you. And, 
I entreat you, take care that they be not loſt upon you. You 
are ſoon going out into the world, where you will hear and 
ſee abundance of what is evil. For Chriſt's ſake lay in as 
much good, in the mean while, as you can, to guard againſt 
It. 

Hut indeed it behoves us all, of whatever age or ſtation we 
be, to remember, that the belief and practice of true religion 
are what we are every one equally concerned in. For with- 
out them, the greateſt perſon upon earth will, in a very few 
years, be completely miſerable : and with them, the meaneſt 
will be eternally happy. O hear ye this, all ye people ; ponder 
it, all ye that dwell in the world; Figh and leu, rich and poor, one 
with another. Apply your hearts to inſiruction, and your ears to 
the words of knowledge Þ For whoſo findeth wiſdom, findeth life ; 


and ſhall cbtain favour of the Lord, But he that ſmneth againſi 
Ver, wrongeth his own foul : all they that hate her, love death f. 


* Pal, xlix. I, 2. | ＋ Prov. xxiti. 12. FT Prov. vili. 35, 36. 
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LECTURE Il. 
Privileges of Baptiſm. 


HF. Catechiſm of our Church begins, with a prudent 
condeſcenſion and familiarity, by aſking the introduc- 
tory queſtions, What is your name? and, Who gave you this 
name? which lead very naturally the perſon catechized to the 
mention of his baptiſm, at which time it was given him. Not: 
that giving a name is any neceſſary part of baptiſm ; but 
might have been done either before or afterwards, though it 
hath always been done then, as indeed it was likely that the 
firſt public opportunity would be taken for that purpoſe. But 
beſides, it was no uncommon thing in ancient times, that when 
a perſon entered into the ſervice of a new maſter, he had a 
new name beſtowed on him. Whence perhaps the Jews might 
derive the practice of naming the child, when it was circum- 
ciſed; it being then devoted to the ſervice of God. The firſt 
Chriſtians, in imitation of them would of courſe do the ſame 
thing, for the ſame reaſon, when it was baptized: and no won- 
der, that we continue the practice. For it might be a very 
uſeful one, if perſons would but remember, what it tends to 
remind them of, that they were dedicated to Chriſt, when 
their Chriſtian name was given them ; and would make uſe 
of that circumſtance frequently to recolle& thoſe promiſes, 
which were then ſolemnly made for them ; and which they 
have fince confirmed, or are to confirm and make perſonally 
for themſelves. Without performing theſe we are Chriſtians, 
not in deed, but in name only: and ſhall greatly diſhonour that 
name, while we bear it and boaſt of it. 

Our baptiſmal name is given us, not by our parents, as we 
read in ſcripture the name of Jewiſh children was, but by our 
godfathers and godmothers. And this cuſtom alſo may have 
a double advantage. It may admoniſh them, that having con- 
ferred the title of Chriſtians upon us, they are bound to en- 
deavour, that we may behave worthily of it. And it may 
admoniſh us, that our name having been given us by perſons, 
who were our ſureties, we are bound to make good their en- 
gagement, 


But the office and uſe of godfathers will be conſidered un- 


der one of the following queſtions, The ſubject to be conſi- 


dered 
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dered at preſent, though not fully, is baptiſm. For this be- 
ing our firſt entrance into the Chriſtian Church, by which we 
become intitled to certain privileges, and obliged to certain 
duties; religious inſtruction begins very properly. by teach- 
ing young perſons, what both of them are. And in order 
to recommend the duties to us, the privileges are mentioned 
firſt. | 

Not but that God hath an abſolute right to our obſervance 
of his laws, without informing us beforehand, what benefit we 
ſhall reap from it; Surely it would be enough to know, that 
he is Lord and King of the whole earth ; and that all his deal- 
ings with the works of his hands are juſt and reaſonable. Our 


buſineſs is to obey, and truſt him with the conſequences. But 


in great mercy, to encourage and attract his poor, creatures, 
he hath been pleaſed to enter into a covenant, a gracious a- 
greement with man: ſubjecting himſelf, as it were, to beſtow 
certain bleſſings on us, provided we perform certain condi- 
tions. But though, in this covenant, the promiſes, made on 
his part, flow from his own free goodneſs ; yet the terms, 
required on ours, are matter of neceſſary obli _ and what 
was altogether voluntary in him, firmly binds us. 

Now the privileges thus conditionally ſecured to us in bap- | 
tiſm, we find in our catechiſm very fitly reduced to theſe three 
heads: that the perſon who receives it, is therein made a Mem- 

ber of Chr: if, a Child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
n 

1. The firſt, and foundation of the others, is, that he is made 
a member of Chriſt. This figure of ſpeech all of you may not 
immediately underſtand : but when it is underſtood, you. will 
perceive in it great ſtrength and beauty. it preſuppoſes, what 
we muſt be ſenfible of, more or leſs, that we are every one 
originally prone to fin, and actually ſinners ; liable thence to 
puniſhment ; and without hope of preſerving ourſelves, by 
our own ſtrength, either from guilt or from miſery. It fur- 
ther implies, what the ſcripture clearly teaches, that Jeſus 
Chriſt hath delivered us from both, in ſuch manner as ſhall 
hereafter be explained to you, on the moſt equitable terms of 
our becoming his, by accepting him from the hand of God 
for our Saviour, our Teacher, and our Lord. This union to 

®* See Waterland's Review of the doctrine of the Euchariſt, c. xi. p- 425. 
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him, in order to receive theſe benefits from him, our Cate- 
chiſm, in conformity with the language of holy writ, com- 
pares with that of the members of the body to the head. And 
how proper the compariſon is, will eaſily appear by carrying 
it through the ſeveral particulars, in which the ſimilitude 
holds. | | 
As, in every living creature; perception and motion pro- 
ceed from the head; ſo, to every Chriſtian, knowledge of 
God's will, and power to obey it, flow from Chriſt. As the 
head governs and directs each limb, ſo Chriſt is the Sovereign 
and Law-giver of each believer. As being joined to the head 
makes the whole body one animal frame ; ſo being” joined to 
Chriſt makes the whole number of Chriſtians one ſpiritual 
ſociety. As communication with the head preſerves our na- 
tural life; ſo communion with Chriſt ſupports our religious 
life, He therefore 1s to the Church what the head 1s to the 
body: and each perſon who belongs to the Church, is a mem- 
ber of that body, or, in the language of the catechiſm, a mem. 
ber of Chriſt, For he, as St Paul expreſſes it, is the Head 
from which all the body, having nouriſhment miniſtered, and knit 
together by joints and bands, increaſeth with the increaſe of God“. 
And this manner of ſpeaking is frequently repeated in ſcrip- 
ture, as it well deſerves ; being not only, as you have ſeen, 
admirably fitted to repreſent the happy relations, in which we 
ſtand to our Redeemer, but alſo to remind us of the duties, 
which are derived from them : of the honour and obedience 
due to him, who is Head cver all things to his body, the Churchf+ ; 
of our continual dependence on him, /nce he is our life t; and 
of the tenderneſs and kindneſs, which we owe to our fellow- 
Chriſtians, and they to us, being all united, through him, ſo 
intimately to each other. For ſince, as the apoſtle argues, 
by one Spirit ve are all baptized into one body as in the natural 
body, the eye cannot ſay unto the hand, I have no need of thee, nor 
any one member to the reſt, I have no need of you; but even 
the more feeble and leſs honourable members are neceſſaryh: ſo in 
the ſpiritual body, they, who in any reſpect may ſeem to ex- 
del others, ought by no means to deſpiſe them; ſince every 
good CHriſtian is, in his proper degree and place, both a va- 
Vor. IV. 3 6 luable 
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luable and an uſeful member of Chrijl, And again, as in the 


natural body, there is à connection and ſympathy of the ſeve- 
ral parts; by which the good ſtate of one preſerves the others 
in health and eaſe, or its bad ſtate gives them pain and diſor- 
der; ſo ſhould there be in-the ſpiritual body, and there is in 
all true members of it, a mutual caution not to do harm to 
each other, and a mutual deſire of each others benefit. V one 
member ſuffer, all the ether members ſhould by a compaſſionate 
temper /uffer with is, and if one member be fonoured, all the reſt 
ſhould fincerely rejoice with it *, Think then, do you feel in 
your hearts this good diſpoſition, as a mark of being mem- 
bers of Chriſt ? If not, ſtudy to form yourſelves to it without 
Ys a 
The ſecond privilege of baptiſm is, that by it 2ve are 
made the children of God, in a {ſenſe and manner, in which by 
nature we are not ſo. | 

Our bleſſed Saviour indeed is called in ſcripture the only fe- 
getter Sem of G. Nor can the higheſt of creatures claim God 
for his Father by the ſame right that he doth. But in a low- 
er ſenſe, God is the Father of angels and men; whom he hath 
created in their ſeveral degrees of likeneſs to his own image. 
Adam, our firſt parent, was the: fon of God by a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to his heavenly Fathet in original uprightneſs. 
But as this ſimilitude was greatly. obſcured both in him and 
in his deſcendants by the fall, though preſerved by the cove- 
nant of the promiſed Seed from being utterly effaced ; ſo in 
time 1t was almoſt entirely loſt among men, by the prevalence 
of fin; and they hecame in general enenes of God +, and chil- 
d en of the cevil f. 


But our gracious Maker, pitying us notw ithſtanding, and 
treating us like children, even when thus degenerated, hath 


mercifully appointed a method for adopting us into his fami- 
ly again, aſter we have caſt ourſelves out of it; and for re- 
ſtoring and raifing us gradually to the ſame and greater like- 
neſs to him and favour with him, than even our firit parents 
ever enjoyed. Naw this ineſtimable bleſſing was procured for 
mankind through the acans of Jeſus Chriſt; and we become 
intitled to it by taking him for our head, and becoming his 
members, in ſuch manner, as you have he card brieſly explain- 


ed. 


1 Cor. xu. 26 / Rom. v. 10. Col. i. 1. 41 John iii. 10. 
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ed. For 79 as many as receives him, to them gives he prauer t9 be. 
ein the censeo, God, even tot em that believe in his name *, Be- 
ing therefore thus united to him, who is in the higheſt ſenſe 
the Gon of God; and claiming not in our own name, but un- 
er 11-11 4 we are admitted again into ſuch a degree of ſonſhip 
a we ar: capable of; and made the children of God, by faith in 


r. 
fy 


"4 -7 1 
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ladecd not only Chriſtians, but the Jews, are called in ſerip- 
ture „ children of God t; and fuch they really were; being 
irt, as Chriſtians were afterwards, the c/1/dren of bis obe- 
nan. But Al as theirs was a ſtate of lefs knowledge, more 
burthenfome precepts, and ſtricter government; the apoſtle 
ſ1-2:55 of them, compared with us, only as ſervants in his fa- 
my. ANow Lay, that the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth 
nothing from @ ſervant, though he be Lord of all, Even jo we, 
ſpeaking of the Jewiſh nation, avhen awe were children, unqua- 
lified for any great degrees of liberty, were in bondage under 
the elemer:ts of the world, But when the fulneſs of time wvas come, 
God jent forth his Son to redeem them that were under the law. 
Wherefore we are no more ſervants but ſons ||, Bebild, then, as 
St John expreſſes it, what manner of [foe the Father hath leſtou- 
ed pon us, that we ſpauld be called, in this diſtinguiſhed ſenſe, 
the ſons of Gd ©: eſpecially conſidering the conſequence drawn 
by St Paul, JF chiliren, then heirs of God, and joint=heirs 201 
Chrill *: which is the | 
Third and laſt privilege of baptiſm, and completes the va- 
tne bf it, that by entering into the Chriſtian covenant we are 
made viheritors of the kingdom of heaven ; that is, intitled to per- 
ſect and endleſs happineſs in body and foul. Had we conti- 
nued in the primitive upriglitneſs of our firſt parents, and ne- 
ver ſinned at all, we could have had no claim, but from God's 
free promiſe, to any thing more, than that our being ſhould 
not be worſe yo us than not being. But as wet are originally 
depraved, and have actually ſinned, ſar from liaving any claim 
to happineſs, we are liable to juſt puniſhment for ever. And 
leaſt of all could we have any claim to ſuch happineſs, as e- 
ternal life and glory. But % de the Ged and Father of our 
Lord Feſus Chrijt : who & his obundart mercy hath begotten us a- 
Hh 2 | gain 


* John i. 12, Gal. ui. 26. 4 Deut. xiv. 1. Acts iii. 25. 
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gain unto a lively hope 5 to an inheritance incorruptible and undefß- 
led, and that fadeth not azvay, reſerved in heaven for us*, 

Theſe then are the privileges of the Chriſtian covenant. 
As for thoſe, who have no knowledge of that covenant ; the 
Apoſtle hath told us indeed, that as many as have ſinned with. 
out law, ſhall periſh without law+: but he hath told us alſo, 
that when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
| things contained in the lawv, they are a law unto themſelves t. And 
1 whether none of them ſhall attain to any degree of a better 

life, is no concern of ours; who may well be contented with the 
aſſurance, that our own lot will be a happy one beyond all 
compariſon, if we pleaſe. He, who hath ſhown the abundance 
of his love to us, will undoubtedly ſhow, not only his juſtice, 
but his mercy, to all the works of his hands, as far, and in 
ſuch manner as is fit. There is indeed none other name under 
heaven, given among men, whereby we muſt be Javed, but that of 
Jeſus Cpriſi 9. But whether they, who have not had in this 
life the means of calling upon it, ſhall receive any benefit from 
him ; or if any, what and how ; as neither ſcriptnre hath told 
us, nor reaſon can tell us, it 1s preſumptuous to determine, 
and uſeleſs to inquire. 

The points to which we muſt attend, are thoſe which re- 
late to ourſelves: that we give due thanks to the Father, who ' 
kath made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the ſaints in b 
light ||; and be duly careful to walk worthy of Ged, who hath 
called us into his kingdom and glory J. For we have a right to 
the privileges of the covenant, only on the ſuppoſition and 
preſumption of our performing the obligations of it. Chil- 

| dren indeed of believers, who are taken out of the world be- 

| fore they become capable of faith and obedience, we doubt not, 
are happy. For the general declarations of holy writ plainly 
comprehend their caſe: and our Saviour hath particularly 
declared, that uch is the kingdem of Gt. But all who live 
to maturer years; as, on the one hand, they may intitle them- | 


ſelves, through God's bountiful promiſe, though not their own 
merit, to higher degrees of future felg@ty, in proportion as 
their ſervice hath been conſiderable ; ſo R Te 


intitled to no degree at all, any longer than they practiſe that 
bling, 
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kolings, in which they have engaged to live, and without which 
no man jhall ſee the Lord. We ſhall be acknowledged as chil. 
dren, only whilſt we obey our heavenly Father: and zhe bap.. 
tiſm anhieb ſaveth us,is not the outward putting away of the filth of 
the fle/h, but the inward anſwer of a good conſcience towards God f. 
Which therefore that we may all of us be able always to make, 
may he of his infinite mercy grant, through Jeſus Chriſt our 

Lord. Amen, x 


LE CID. I. 
Renunciation in Baptiſm. 


AFTER the 3 to which Baptiſm gives us a claim, 

our catechiſm proceeds to ſet forth the duties, to which 
it binds us: thoſe things, which our godfathers and godmothers 
promiſed and vowed in our names, For without the performance 
of theſe conditions, neither hath God engaged, nor is it con- 
ſiſtent with the holineſs of his nature and the honour of his 


government, to beſtow ſuch benefits upon us: nor indeed ſhall 


we be capable of receiving them. For a virtuous and religi- 
ous temper and behaviour here, is abſolutely requiſite, not 
only to intitle, but to qualify and prepare us for a virtu- 
ous and religious bleſſedneſs hereafter, ſuch as that of hea- 
ven is. 

Now theſe conditions, or obligations on our part, are three: 
that we renounce what God forbids ; that we believe what he 
teaches, and do what he commands : or, in other words, re- 
pentance, faith, and obedience, Theſe things are plainly ne- 
ceſlary ; and they are plainly all that is neceſlary: for as, 
through the grace of God, we have them in our power; ſo 
we have nothing more. And therefore they have been con- 


ſtantly, 


Heb. x. 14. + 1 Pet. iii. 21. 
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ſtantly, and without any material variation, expreſſed in 
baptiſm from the earlieſt ages of the church to the preſent. 
The firſt thing, and the only one which can be explained at 
this time, is, that we renounce what God forbids, every fin 
of every kind. And this is put firſt, becauſe it opens the way 
for the other two. When once we come to have a due ſenſe 
that we are finners, as all men are, and perceive the baſeneſs, 
the guilt, the miſchief of ſin, we ſhall fly from it, with ſincere 
penitence, to the remedy of faith which God hath appointed. 
And when we in earneſt reſolve to forſake whatever is wrong, 
we ſhall gladly embrace all ſuch truths as will direct us right, 
and do what they require. But whilſt we retain a love to 


any wickedneſs ; it will make us, with reſpect to the doc- 


trines of religion, backward to receive them“, or unwilling 
to think of them, or defirous to interpret them unfairly : and 
with reſpect to the duties of religion, it will make our con- 
duct uncqual and inconſiſtent ; perplexing us with filly at- 
tempts to reconcile vice and virtue, and to atone perhaps by 
zeal in little duties for indulgence of great faults ; till at laſt 
we ſhall either fall into an open courſe of tranſgreſſion, or, 
which is equally fatal, contrive to make ourſelves eaſy in a 
ſecret one. {he only eſfectual method therefore is to form 
a general reſolution at once, though we ſhall execute it but 
imperſectly and by degrees, of following in every thing the 
fcripture rule, Ceaſe to do evil, /earn to do well F. 

Now the evil from which we are required to ceaſe, is alſo 
ranged in our catechiſm under three heads. For whatever 
we do amiſs, proceeds cither from the ſecret ſuggeſtions of an 
inviſible enemy, from the temptations thrown in our way by 
the viſible objects around us, or from the bad diſpoſitions of 


our own nature: that is, from the devil, the world, or the 


fleſh. And though every one of theſe, in their turns, may 


incline us to every kind of ſin; and it is not always either 


eaſy or material to know, from which the inclination proceed- 
ed originally: yet ſome ſins may more uſually flow from one 
ſource, and ſome from another; and it will give us a more 


comprehenſive, and, ſo far at leaſt, a more uſeful view of them, 


if we conſider them each diſtinctly. 


* Hence our Saviour, ſpeaking of John Baptiſt, tells the Jews, Ye—re- 
pented not, — that ye might believe him, Mat. xxi. 32. J II. i. 16 17. 
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x. Firſt then, we renounce in baptiſm Me devil and all his 
zb r. This, in the primitive ages, was the only renuncia- 
tion made: the works of the devil being underſtood to ſigni- 
fy, as they do in ſcripture, every ſort of wickedneſs ; which 
being often ſuggeſted by him, always acceptable to him, and 
an imitation of him, was juſtly conſidered as ſo much ſervice 
done him, and obedience paid him. But the method now ta- 
ken, of renouncing the devil, the world, and the fleſh ſeparate- 
ly, is more convenient, as it gives us a more particular ac- 
count of our ſeveral enemies. 

What we are taught concerning the devil, and demons or 
wicked ſpirits, in the word of God, is, that a number of an- 
gels, having ſinned againſt their Maker, (from what motives, 
or in what inſtances, we are not, as we need not be, clearly 
told, but) ſo as to be utterly unfit for pardon, were caſt out 
from heaven, and are kept under ſuch confinement as God ſees 
proper, till the day comes, when the final ſentence, which they 
have deſerved, ſhall be executed upon them: but that, in the: 
mean time, being full of all evil, and void of all hope, they 
maliciouſly endeavour to make thoſe, whom they can, wicked 
and miſerable, like themſelves. And being all unated under 
one head, and actuated by one and the ſame ſpirit of ill-will 
againit us, we are concerned to look upon them as one e- 
nemy ; and therefore the catechiſm ſpeaks of them as ſuch. 

What means they uſe to tempt us, we are not dittin&tly 
informed: and it is great folly, either, on the one hand, to 
doubt of the reality of the fact, becauſe we know not the man- 
ner ; or, on the other, to entertain groundicſs imaginations, 
or believe idle ſtories; and aſcribe more to evil ſpirits, then 
we have any ſufficient cauſe. For there is no religion in fa- 
vourti:g ſuch fancies, or giving credit to fuch tales; and there 
hath frequently ariſerr a great deal of hurtful ſuperſtition from 
them This we*are ſure of, and it is enough, that neither Sa- 
tan nor all his angels have power, either to force any one of 
us into ſin, or to Uinder us from repenting, or, without God's 
eſpecial leave, to do an y one cf us the leaſt hurt in any other 
way. And we have no cauſe to think, that leave to do hurt 
is ever granted them, but en ſuch extraordinary occaſions: 
are mentioned in ſcripture. They are indeed often permit- 
red to intice us to fin, as we too citen intice oac another. But 


theſe 
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theſe inticements of evil ſpirits may be withſtood by us juſt 
as effectually, and nearly by juſt the ſame methods, as thoſe 


of evil men. Reſt the devil, and he quill flee from you: draw 


nigh to Ged, and he will draw nigh to you *, Unqueſtionably 
our danger 1s the greater, as we have not only fleſh and blood, 
our own bad inclinations, and the allurements of other bad 
perſons to encounter, but the efforts of an inviſible enemy like- 
wiſe. And therefore it was great mercy in God, to grant us 
the knowledge of this intereſting, and otherwiſe undiſcovera- 
ble, circumſtance of our condition, that we may increaſe our 
watchfulneſs in proportion. And if we do, © greater 1s he 
that is in us, than he that is in the world +:” and he © will 
not ſuffer us to be tempted above that we are able to bear .“ 

But, though the devil hath no power of his own over us, 
we may give him as much as we will ; and become flaves and 
vaſſals to him as long as we pleaſe. In this ſenſe his empire 
is very large: and on account of it the ſcripture calls him © the 
Prince of the Power of darkneſs{,” and even © the god of this 
world ||.” For he was, and is ſtill, in great propriety of ſpeech, 
the god of many Heathen nations; who, inſtead of the righ- 
teous and good Maker of heaven and earth, worſhip deities of 
ſuch vile and miſchievous characters, as we juſtly -aſcribe to 
the evil one. And even where faith in the true deity is pro- 
feſſed ; yet pretended arts of magic, witchcraft, conjuring, 
fortune-telling, and ſuch like wicked follies, approach more 
or leſs to the ſame crime. For if any of the wretches, guilty 
of theſe things, either have, or imagine they have, any com- 


munication with the devil ; they plainly rebel againſt God, 


and endeavour at leaſt to confederate with his enemy. Or if 
they only- pretend a communication with him ; as indeed u- 
ſually, if not always, it is mere pretence ; yet this is very in- 
conſiſtent with renouncing him. And even when they do not 


ſo much as pretend it, and would make us believe, that they 


have ſuch extraordinary {kill and power derived from more 
innocent ſources ; though they profeſs no reſpect to his per- 
lon, they imitate him in one of his worſt qualities, as he 1s 
the ſather of lies. And the lies of this kind are very perni- 
cious nes. They corrupt the notions of religion; give per- 

ſons 
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Tons unworthy opinions of God ; and lead them to imagine, 
that other beings, as the ſtars, or even mere names, as chance 
2ad fate, ſhare with him in the government of the world. But 
:adeed lies of all ſorts are particularly the works of him, who 
was a lar, as well as a murderer from the beginning *, And 
other ſius mentioned in ſcripture, as more eſpecially diaboli- 
cal, are, pride, envy, malice, falſe accuſations. Whoſoever 
therefore allows himſelf in any of theſe things,“ is of his fa- 
ther the devil, and the laſts of his father he doth .“ But 
whoever is by baptiſm “ delivered from the power of dark- 
neſs, and tranſlated into the kingdom of God's dear Son t,“ 
renounces them all. : 

Alk yourſelves then: Do you renounce them all in ſat ? 
For mere words are nothing. Do you carefully avoid them, 
and labour to preſerve yourſelves free from them; or do you 
live in any of them, and love them? That is, arc you children 
of God, or of Satan; and whoſe are you willing to remain? 
Make us thine, good Lord, and keep us fo for ever! 

2. We renounce, in baptiſm, “ all the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world:” The world, which God created, was 
good: and fo far as it continues good, we renounce it not. 
Therefore the innocent gratifications, which he hath provided 

for us in it, we ought not to condemn, but to partake of them 
with moderation and thankfulneſs : the difference of ranks 
and ſtations, which is requiſite for the due order of ſociety, 
we ought to maintain with prudent humility : and every one 
ſhould take his proper part, as Providence directs him, in the 
various employments which furnith to us the neceſſaries or 
conveinences of life. Labouring to procure ſuch a competency 
for ourſelves and ours, as will ſupport us comfortably in our 
preſent condition, is what we are bound to. And if, by law- 
ful methods, and reaſonable care, we can rife higher, we may 
allowably do it, and juſtly confider it as the promiſed bleſſing 
of God upon our induſtry, In theſe reſpects then, we do not 
renounce the world: for in theſe it is not wicked, And we 
ſhould not affect to detach ourſelves too much from the ſtate 
of things, in which heaven hath placed us : but, ordinarily 
ſneaking, take our ſhare, (whatever it happens to be,) and 
that contentedly, of ſuch employments as. contribute to the 
Vor. IV. WF common 
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common good. If we do meet with difficult trials in our way, 
as they are of God's chuſing for us, we are not to fly from 
them improperly, but truſt in him for ability to go through 
them well. And they, who reſolve to retire out of the reach 
of all ſuch temptations, ſeldom fail to run into more danget- 
ous ones of their own creating. 

We ought not therefore to ſhun what our Maker hath ap- 
pointed us to engage in: but then we ought to engage in it 
only in ſuch manner as he hath appointed; and to recolle& 
continually, that we are of Ged, and the whole world licth in 
avickedneſs *, Not only the heathen world had its idolatrous 
pomps, or public ſpectacles, and 1ts immoral vanities, which 
were peculiarly meant in this renunciation at firſt : but that, 
which calls itſelf Chriſtian, 1s full of things, from which a 
true Chriſtian muſt abſtain, All methods of being powerful 
or popular, inconſiſtent with our integrity; all arts of being 
agrecable, at the expence or hazard of our innocence, all ways 
of encroaching on the properties of others, and all imma 
deſires of adding to our own ; all diverſions, entertainments 
and acquaintances, that have a tendency to hurt our morals 
or our piety : making common practice the rule of our con- 
duct, without conſidering whether it be right or wrong; fill- 
ing our time in ſuch manner, either with buſineſs or amuſe- 
ments, (be they ever ſo innocent in themſelves) as not to 
leave room for the main buſineſs of life, the improvement of 
our hearts in virtue, the ſerious exerciſe of religion, and a 
principal attention to the great concerns of eternity : theſe are 
the things, in which conſiſts that friend/bip with the world 
which is enmity with Gd“; and if ary man love it thus, the love 
of the Father is not in hit. Which then do you renounce, 
and which do you chuſe? The world, or the Maker of it? 
Surely you will adopt the Pſalmiſt's words: I cried unto thee, 
© Lord, and ſaid, Thau art my hope, and my portion, in the land of 
the living t. 

3. We renounce, at our heptifan, ol the finful luſls of the fleſh : 
that i is, every unreaſonable and forbidden gratification of any 
appetite or averſion that belongs to the human frarfle. What- 
ever inclination is truly primitive in our nature may be in- 
nocently gratified, provided it be in a lawful manner, and a 

| } due 
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due ſubordination to the higher principles within us: but 

when theſe bounds are tranſgreſſed there begins fin. All ſuch 
indulgence therefore in eating or drinking, as obſcures the 
reaſon of perſons, inflames their paſſions, hurts their health, 
impairs their fortunes, or waſtes their time; all floth, indo- 
lence, and luxurious delicacy ; all wantonneſs, impurity, and 
indecency, with whatever tempts to it; theſe are renounced 
under this head : and not theſe only ; but every other fin, that 
Hath 1ts firſt riſe within our hearts. For, in the language of 
religion, as the /p:r2t ſignifies the inward principle of all good, 
ſo doth the „eb that of all evil. Therefore vanity and ſelf- 
conceit, immoderate anger, ill temper and hard-heartedneſs, 
repining at the good of others, or even at our own diſadvan- 
tages; in ſhort, whatever diſpoſition of our ſouls is diſhonour- 
able to God, prejudicial to our neighbour, or unreaſonahle in 
itſelf, falls under the ſame denomination with the aforemen- 
tioned vices. For the works of the fleſh, ſaith the apoſtle, are 
manifeſt : adultery, fornication, uncleanneſs, hatred, variance, 
wrath, flrife, ſeditians, envyings, and ſuch like : of the which I tell 
you before, as I alſo teld you in time paſt, that they who do ſuch 
tings, ball net inherit the kingdom of Gt, Let us therefore 
Fear, left a promiſe being left us of entering into his reſt, any of you 
ſhould come ſhort of itt. And let us diligently and frequently 
examine our hearts, whether we uſe every proper method to 
cleanſe ourſelves from all fuithineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, per fecting ho- 
line/s in the fear of Gd f. 

But before I conclude, I muſt defire you to obierve, con- 
cerning each of the things, which we renounce in baptiſm, 
that we do not undertake what is beyond our power.; that the 
temptations of the devil ſhall never beſet and moleſt us; that 
the vain ſhew of the world ſhall never appear inviting to us; 
that our own corrupt nature ſhall never prompt or incline us 
to evil : but we undertake, what, through the grace of God, 
though not without it, is in our power; that we will not, ei- 
ther deſignedly or careleſsly, give theſe our ſpiritual enemies 
needleſs advantages againſt us; and that, with whatever ad- 
vantage they may at any time attack us, we will never yield 
to them, but always reſiſt them with our utmoſt prudence and 

11 2 ſterength. 
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ſtrength. This is the renunciation here meant : and the of- 
fice of baptiſm expreſſeth it more fully; where we engage 
fo to renounce the devil, the world and the fiſh," that ve ill nos 
fellewv nor be led by them, Now God grant us all, faithfully to 
make this engagement ouch that after wwe have dine his vill, 

awe may recei ue his promiſe *! _ | 


* 
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Obligation to believe and to do, Ec. 


UR Catechiſm, in the anſwer to its third queſtion, teuch- 
es, that three things are promiſed in our name, When 
we are baptized : that we ſhall renounce what God forbids; 
believe what he makes known, and do what he commands, 
The firſt of theſe hath been explained to vou. The ſecond 
and third ſnall be explained, God willing, kereafter. But be- 
fore the catechiſm proceeds to them, 1t puts a fourth queſtion, 
and a very natural one, conſidering that children do not, as 
they cannot, promiſe theſe things for themſelves, but their 
godfathers and godmothers in their names. It alks them 
therefore, whether they think they are bound to believe and to ac, 
as they Fave promiſed for them. And to this the perſon WY 
ed anſwers, Yes verily: the fitneſs of which anſwer will appear 
5 enquiring. 
7, In what ſenſe, and for what reaſon, they promiſed theſe 
:ings in our names. | | 
2. On what account we are bound to make their promiſes 
Zood. | 
1. In what ſenſe, and for what reaſon, they promiſed 
thete things in our names. A little attention will ew you 
this matter clearly, 
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The perſons who began the profeſſion of Chriſtianity in the 


world, muſt have been ſuch, as were of age to wake it their 
own free choice. And when they entered into the covenant 


of baptiſm, they undoubtedly both had the privileges of it 


declared to them, and engaged to perform the obligations of 
it, in ſome manner, equivalent to that, which we now uſe, 
When theſe were admitted, by baptiſm, into the Chriſtian 
church, their children had a right to be, ſo too, as Wil be pro- 
ved in the ſequel of theſe lectures: at preſent let it be ſup- 
poſed. But if baptiſm had been adminiſtered to children, 
without any thing ſaid to expreſs its meaning, it would have 
had too much the appearance of an infigailicant ceremony, or 
a ſuperſtitious hm n. And if only the privileges, to which 
it intitled, had been rehearſed; they miglit ſeem annexed to 
it abſelutely, without any conditions to be obſerved on the 
childrens part. It was therefore needful to expreſs the con- 
ditions alſo. Now it would naturally appear the ſtrongeſt 
and livelieſt way of expreſſing them, to repreſent the infant, 
us promiſing by others then, what he was to promiſe by and 
for himſelf, as ſoon as he coul. So the form, uſed already 
for perſons grown up, was applied, with a few changes, to 
children alſo. And thoygh, by ſuch application, ſome words 
and phraſes mult appear a little ſtrange, if they were ſtridly 
interpreted: yet the intention of them was and is underſtood 
to be a very proper one; declaring iu the fulleſt manner what 
the child 1s to do hereaſter, by a figure and repreſentation 
made of it at preſent. 

But then, as baptiſm 13 adminiſiered only on the preſump- 
tion, that this repreſentation is to become in due time a rea- 
lity : fo the perſons, who thus promiſe in the child's name, 
are and always have been looked on as promiſing, by the ſame 
words, in their own name, not indeed abfolutely, that the child 
hall fulfil their engagements, which no body can promiſe ; 
but that, ſo far as n2ed requires, they will endeavour that he 
thall: on which it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that he will. 
Anciently the parents were the perſons, who, at baptiſm, both 
repreſented their children, and promiſed for their inſtrudtion 
and admonition. But it was conſidered afterwards, that they 
were obliged to it without promiſing it: and therefore other 
perſons were procured to undertake it alſo: not to excuſe the 


parents from that care, from which nothing can excuſe them; 


but 
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but only, in a caſe of ſuch conſequence, to provide an addi- 


tional ſecurity for it. If then the-parents give due inſtruc- | 


tion, and the child follows it, the godfathers have nothing to 
do, but to be heartily glad. But if on either fide there be a 
failure, it is then heir part and duty to interpoſe, as far as they 
have ability and opportunity with any proſpect of ſucceſs. 
Nor is this to be done only till young perſons take their bap- 


tiſmal vow upon themſelves at confirmation, but exer after. 


For to that end, even they, who are baptiſed in their riper 
years, muſt have godfathers and godmothers preſent : not to 
repreſent them, or to promiſe for them, neither being want- 
ed; but to remind them, if there be occaſion, «vhat a ſolemn 
profeſſion they have made before theſe their choſen witneſſes *. 

This then is the nature, and thefe are the reaſons of that 
promiſe, which the ſureties of children baptized make in their 
name: which promiſe therefore may without queſtion be ſafe- 
ly and uſually made, provided it be afterwards religiouſly 
kept. But they, who probably will be wanted to perform 
their promiſe, and yet will neglect it, ſhould not be invited to 
enter into it : and if they are, ſhould refuſe. Let every one 
concerned think ſeriouſly, whether he hath obſerved theſe 
rules, or not: for evidently it is a ſerious matter, how little 
ſoever it be commonly conſidered as ſuch, 

. The ſecond queſtion is, On what account we are bound 
by what was promiſed at our baptiſm, fince we neither con- 
ſented to that engagement, nor knew of it. Now certainly 
we are not bound to do whatever any other perſon ſhall take 
upon him to promiſe in our name. But if the thing promiſed 
be part of an agreement advantageous to us, we are plainly 
bound in point of intereſt; and indeed of conſcience too: for 
we ought to conſult our own happineſs. Even by the laws 


of men, perſons, unable to expreſs their conſent, are yet pre- 


fumed to conſent to what is for their own good FT: and obli- 
gations are underſtood to he upon them from ſuch preſumed 
conſent ever after: eſpectally if there be a repreſentative act- 


ing 
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zug for them, who is empowered ſo to do“. And parents are 
empowered by Nature to act for their children; and by ſcrip- 
ture to do it in this very caſe ; and therefore may employ o- 
thers to do it under them. But further ſtill: the things, pro- 
miſed in baptiſm, would have been abſolutely incumbent on 
us, whether they had been promiſed or not. For it is incum- 
bent on all perſons to believe and do what God commands. 
Only the tie is made ſtronger by the care then taken, that we 
ſhall be taught our duty. And when we have acknowledged 
ourſelves to have learnt it, and have ſolemnly engaged our- 
ſelves to perform it, as we do when we are confirmed, then 
the obligation is complete. 

But perhaps it will be aſked, How ſhall all perſons, eſpe- 
cially the poor and unlearned, know, that what they are taught 
to believe 1s really true; and what they are taught to do, 
really their duty. I anſwer: The greateſt part of it, when 
once it is duly propoſed to them, they may perceive to be ſo, 
by the light of their own reaſon and conſcience : as I doubt 

| not to ſhow ou. Such points indeed as depend not on rea- 
ſon, but on the revelation made in ſcripture, cannot all of them 
5 be proved in ſo ſhort a way, nor perhaps to an equal degree of 
plainneſs: but to a ſufficient degree they may; as I hope to 
ſhew you alſo. And in ſuch matters, they, who have but 
ſmall abilities or opportunities for knowledge, muſt, where they 
cannot do better for themſelves, rely on thoſe who have more: 
not blindly and abſolutely, but ſo far as is prudent and fit: 
juſt as, in common buſineſs, and the very weightieſt of our 
worldly concerns, we all truſt, on many occaſions, to one ano- 
thers judgment and integrity: nor could the affairs of human 
life go on, if we did not. And though in this method of pro- 
ceeding, ſome will have far leſs light than others; yet all 
will have enough to direct their ſteps: and they who have 
che leaſt, are as much obliged to follow that carefully, as if 
they had the moſt; and will be as ſurely led by it to a happy 
end. Hearken therefore to inſtruction diligently, and conſider 
ol it ſeriouſly, and judge of it uprightly : and fear not at all 
after this, but that when you are aſked, whether you think yours 
ſelues bound to believe and ts do what was promiſed in your name, 


you. 


* Of Stipulations in another's name, ſce Inſt. 3. 20. 20. 
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you will be well able, and on good grounds, to anſwer in ths 
firſt place, J verily, | 

But your anſwer muſt not ſtop here. When you are thus 
perſuaded, your next concern 1s, immediately to a& according 
to that perſuaſion. Now as this depends on two things ; our 
own reſolution, and aftiiſtance from above: ſo both are ex- 
preſſed in the following words of the anſwer, and by Gas 
help, fo I will, Further, Becauſe our own reſolution is beſt 
ſupported by our ſenſe of the advantage of keeping it; there. 
fore the perſon inftruted goes on, in the fame anſwer, to ac- 
knowledge, tuat the ſtate, in which he is placed by baptiſm, 
is a fate of ſalvation: and becauſe aſſiſtance from above is beſt 
obtained by thankfulneſs for God's mercy hitherto, and pray- 
er for it hereafter, he concludes, by tharting our heavenly Fa- 
ther, for calling him to this ſlate; and praying for bis grace, that 
he may continue in the ſame to his life's end, 

Nor the neceſſity and nature of God's grace, and of prayer 
and other means to obtain it, will be explained in their pro- 
per places. The two points therefore of which it remains 
to ſpeak at preſent, are, the need of good reſolution, and of 
thankfulneſs for that happy ſtate, in which baptiſm hath pla- 
ced us. 

In every thing that we attempt, much depends on a deliber- 
ate and fixed purpoſe of mind. But particularly in religion, 
when once we are thoroughly convinced, that whatever it re- 
quires muſt be done; and have determined accordingly, that, 
though we know there will be laBour and difficulty in going 


on, and many ſolicitations and enticements to leave off, yet 


we will ſet about the work, and perſevere in it; obſtacles and 
diſcouragements, that till then appeared very threatening, 
will, a great part of them, vaniſh into nothing; and thoſe, 
which remain, will ſerve only to exerciſe our courage, and 


make our triumph glorious ; provided we keep our reſolu- 


tion alive and in vigour, by frequently repeating 1t in a pro- 
per manner: that is, in a ſtrong ſenſe of God's preſence, and 
an humble dependence on h1s bleſſing. For if we truſt in our- 
ſelves, we ball fail. And if we pretend to truſt in God, with- 
out exerting ourſelves, we ſhall fail equally. In either caſe, 
the good impreſſions made on our minds will be continually 
growing fainter of courſe : and multitudes of things will con- 
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ſpire to wear them quite out. Pleaſures will ſoſten us into 


diſſoluteneſs; or amuſements, iato neglect of every ſerious 


attention. Love of riches, or power, or applauſe will engage 
us in wrong methods of attaining them: or the cares of life 
will baniſh the duties of it from our thoughts. Vehement 
paſſions will overſet our virtue: or jnfinunting temptations 
undermine it as effectually. Some of theſe things muſt hap- 
pen, unleſs we preſerve a ſteady and watchful, a modeſt and 
religious reſolution againſt them, ever freſh on our minds. 
And nothing will contribute more to cur doing this, than 
reflecting often, with due thankfulneſs, that the ſtate, to «vhich 
God hath called us, is a ſlate of ſatuation: a ſtate of deliverance 
from the preſent ſlavery of ſin, and the future puniſhment of 
it; a ſtate of the trueſt happineſs, that thi: life can afford, 


Introducing us to perfect and everlaſting happineſs in the 


next. Such 1s the condition, in which, through the mercy 


of God, we Chriſtians are placed; and in which, by a Chrif- 


tian behaviour, we may ſecure ourſelves ; and not only pre- 
ſerve, but continually enlarge our ſhare of its bleſfſings. But 
if we now neglett to do for ourſelves what we ought; all, 
that hath been done for us by others, will be of no avail. 
Neither our baptiſm, nor our inſtructton; nor our learning 


ever ſo exactly, or underitanding ever {9 diitia ls, or remem- 


bering ever ſo particularly, what we were mitructed in, can 
poſſibly have any effect, but to increaſe our condernnation, 
unleſs we faithfully cn, e the practice of every part of it 
to our lifes end,” This therefore let us all deter and ro wake 
our conſtant and moſt earneſt care, with luwhle gratitude to 
God, our hcaventy; Father, for his undeſerved were to us; 
and with ſure confidence, that if we be not wanting to our- 
felves, he that hath begun a good wwark in us, will perform it, un- 


til the day of Feſus Chr; 1. 
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proper uſe of it. 


1 


EU. 


Grounds and rule of Faith. 


JASLRE already explained to you the ſeveral things, 
— which Chriſtians by the Covenant of their Baptiſm 
renounce ; I come now to ſpeak of whats we are to believe: 
after which will follow properly what we are to do, For all 
reaſonable practice muſt be built on ſome belief or perſuaſion, 
which is the ground of it: virtuous practice, on a perſuaſion, 
that what we do is fit and right; religious practice, on a per- 
ſuaſion, that it is the will of God. Now God hath been plca- 
ſed to make his will known by two ways: partly by the mere 
inward light of our own underſtandings; partly by the out- 
ward means of additional declarations from himſelf, The for- 
mer of theſe we call natural religion: the latter, revealed re- 
ligion. | as 5 IG 

The natural reaſon of our own minds, if we would feriout- 
ly attend to it, and faithfully aſſiſt each other in uſing it, is 
capable of diſcovering, as ſhall be proved to you, not only the 
Being and Attributes, and authority of God ; but, in general, 
what fort of behaviour he muſt expect from ſuch creatures, 
placed in inch a world, as we are, in order to avoid his dif- 
pleaſure, and procure ſome degree of his favour. | And as we 
cannot doubt of what our own clear appreheniion, and the 
common ſenſe of mankind,” plainly tell us: here is one foun- 
dation of religious belief and practice, evident to all men. 
And if our belief and practice be not ſuitable to it, our con- 
ſcicuces, whenever we confult them, nay often whether we 
conſult them or not, will condemn us, to our faces, of fin ; and 
proclaim to us beforehand the juſtice of that future condemna. 
tion, which God will paſs upon it. Every one of you, that 
hear me, have at times felt this ; make every one of you, a 
. 

If then the light of nature were our only guide, it would 
teach us more than, I fear, many of us obſerve. But happy 
are we, that this is not our only guide. For it would leave 
us uniaformed in many particulars of unſpcakable moment, 
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even were our facuities unimpaired, and employed to the beſt 
alvantage. But alas, the very, firſt of mankind fell into fin, 
and derived a corrupt nature down to their poſterity : who 

yet further inflamed their own paſſions and appetites, pervert- 
ed their own judgments, turned aide their attention from the 
truth; and /e /ight that was in them became, in a great mea- 
ſure, darkneſs *, even in reſpect of what they were to do. But 
what they were to hope and fear after doing wickedly, this 
was a matter of far greater obſcurity ſtill. And had we, here 
preſent, been leſt to ourſelves, in all Iikelihood we had been, 
at this hour, (like multitudes of other poor wretches in every 
part of the world that 23 unenlightened by Chriſtianity,) wor- 
ſmipping ſtocks and tones : or however, we ſhould certainly, 
in other Pp Ts, have been vn, in the + vanity of cur mini 
baving the wn derflanding darkened, alienated from the life of Got 15 j 
rangers from the covenant of promiſe, having ns vope, ard with 
ct Cod in the worli N. 


But he was graciouſly pleaſed not to leave fallen men to 
themſelves, but to ſurniſh them with needful knowledge. 
What human abilities, what at the beſt, nuglit have diſcover- 
ed, they would in all likelihood have diſcovered (if at all) f 
lowly, that we have great cauſe to believe, the religion of our 
ſirſt parents was derived from his immediate inftruQion. But 
certainly after their tranſgreſſion, he made an immediate re- 
velation to them; and thenceforward vouchſaſed from time to a 
time various manifeſtati tions, to ſach as would receive them, 
ot his truths, his commands, and his purpoſes : not only re- 
publiming the original doctrines of reaſon, but adding new ar- 
ticles. of belief, new promiſes, and new precepts, as the chan- 
ging eireumſtances of things required; till at length, by his 
Son, our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, he confirmed all his paſt noti- 
fications, and took away all neceſlity of future ones; acquaint- 
ing us fully, in the ever-bleſſed goſpel, with all that we 
taal need to know, or be bound to do, ri heaven ard cart 


| 


Thus then, beſides thoſe things in religion, which our own 
reaſon can diſcern, we receive others on the teſtimony of 
their being revealed by God: as unqueſtionably we ouglit. 
For if he, who cannot err, and cannot lie, communicates any 
K k 2 e, ons 
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information to us; though it requires us to believe, what wre 


had before not the leaſt apprehenſion of, or ſhould elſe have 
imagined to be exccedingly ſtrange and unlikely; though it 
require us to do, what otherwiſe we ſhould neither have 
thought of doing, nor have choſen to do; yet ſurely his teſti- 
moay and command may well be ſufficient reaſon for both. 
We awdmit every day, upon the teſtimony one of another, things 
utterly unknown to us, and in themſelves extremely impro- 
bable : and we att upon ſuch teſtimony in matters, on which 
our fortunes, our healths, our lives depend : as indeed with- 
out doing fo, the affsirs of the world could not be carried on. 
Now, “if we receive the witneſs of men, the witneſs of God 
is greater *.” And ſince we are able to convey the knowledge 
of our thoughts and wills to each other, no queſtion but God 
is able to convey his to his creatures. 

But, allowing that he can, it may be aſked, How do we 
prove, that he hath conveyed it to men in the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian revelations? I anſwer, we believe the Jewiſh reve- 
lation, for this plain reaſon, amongſt others, becauſe the Chriſ- 
tian conficms it: and we believe the Chriſtian, chiefly upon 
the full proof, which Chriſt and his Apoſtles have given of 
it. They who ſaw him, with their own eyes, perform things 
which man could not do; and heard him, with their own 
ears, foretel things, which man could not foreknow, and yet 
experienced ther to come to paſs : as for inſtance, his healing 
great numbers of fick perſons with a word, and raifing him- 
ſelf from the dead: they muſt be ſure, that ſome: power at- 
tended him more than human. And fince his doctrines all 
promoted the ſpiritual worſhip and honour of the one true 
God, and virtue aud happineſs among men: they muſt be ſure 
alſo, that this power was not that of an evil ſpirit, but of a 
good one: and conſequently, that he came from God, and 
taught his will. Ii then it be true, that he did, in their pre- 
ſence, not only deliver iuch doctrine, but ſoretel and perform 
ſuck things; then tueir ſaith was reaſonable, and ours is for 
too. Now they do in the ſtrongeſt manner afiirm this: as you 
may read throughout the goſpels and acts: and why are they 
not to be credited? They could not every one of them be miſ- 
taken in it all; and think they faw and heard, day after day, 

and 
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and year after year, things which they did not, any more than 
we can be miſtaken in every thing that we ſee and hear con- 
tinually. Beſides, they affirm, that they were enabled to do 
the ſame wonders themſelves, and enabled others to do them. 
All this could not be miſtake too. | 

And as · they could not be dzceived in theſe points, ſo nei- 
ther could they intend to decelve mankind. There is all the 
appearance in the world of their being fair and honeſt per- 
ſons, that would not deceive for intereſt, But beſides, what 
they affirmed was abſolutely againſt their intereſt. It expo- 
ſed them, as they could not but imagine 1t would, to reproach, 
impriſonment, ſtripes, death itſelf. Yet all theſe things they 
underwent patiently, one after another, through a courſe of 
many years, for the ſake of what they taught; none of them 
all confeſſing, or being convicted of any falſehood : which yet 
they muſt have been, had they been guilty of any : for the 
things winch they aflirmed, were many, indeed moſt of them 
done publicly : and all the power, and all the learning, of the 
world were employed againit them, from the firſt, to dete& 
them, if poſſible. Yet no body pretends, or ever did pretend, 
that they were detected. Beſides, if any ſuch diſcovery had 
been made, their whole ſcheme muſt have been ruined imme. 
diately : whereas, inſtead of that, they ſpread their religion 
(though it was contrary to the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtitions, the 
deep-rooted prejudices, and favourite vices, of all mankind) 
through the whole earth, within a few years, by mere force 
of miracles and arguments, and innocence, againſt all oppoſi- 
tion, Theſe things ſurely are proofs ſufficient of our Savi. 
our's coming from God, without ſaying auy ting of the pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament, fo many of which were ſo clear. 
ly fulfilled in him. 

But then, as all the facts hitherto mentioned are ancient 
ones; it may be aſked farther, How can we now be ſure of 
the truth of what is ſaid to have been done ſo many ages a- 
go? U anſwer, By all the ſame means, which can aſſure us of 
any other ancient fact. And there are multitudes of much 
ancienter, which no body hath the leaſt doubt of; and it would 
be reckoned madneſs, if they had. The miracles of Chriſt 
and his apoſtles are recorded in the New Teſtament : a book 
very fully proved, and indeed acknowledged, to be, the great- 
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eſt part of it, written by the apoſtles themſelves; and the rt ; 


in their days, by their direction: and no one material fact of 
it is, or ever was, ſo far as we can learn, oppoſed by any con- 
trary evidence whatſoever. Then, that vaſt numbers of per- 
ſons were converted to this religion, as they declared, by ſee- 
ing thele miracles, and vaſt numbers more, by the accounts, 
which they received of them; and perſeveted in their faith, 
againſt all worldly diſcouragements, till at length it became 
the prevailing one; appears partly from the New Teſtament 
alſo, partly from other books of acknowledged authority, 
written in that age and the following ones, by Heathens and 
Jews, as well as Chriſtians; and indeed is in the main uni- 
verſally owned and notorious. 

But ſuppoling the facts, on which our religion is built, to 
be truly related, yet it may be aſſced further, How ſhall we 
be ſure, that its doctrines were ſo too, in which it is much 
eaſier to miſtake? J anſwer again, the doctrines of the Old 
Teſtament are atteſted and confirmed by the New. And for 
thoſe of the Ne Teſtament; we have our Saviour's own diſ- 
courſes, recorded by two of his apoſtles, Matthew and John, 


who heard him conſtantly; and by two other perſons, Mark 


and Luke, who at leaſt received them from his conſtant hear- 
ers. We have alſo tlie diſcourſes of his firit diſciples after his 
reſurrection, recorded in the Acts: we have beſides, many let- 
ters written by them, the epiſtles, ſent on ſeveral occaſions; for 
the inſtruction of ſeveral new planted churches, Now all theſe 
agree in the ſame doctrine. But further, which adds inefti- 
mable value to what they have ſaid and written, our Lord 
himſelf promiſed them, that the Spirit of God ſhould “ teach 
them all things, ang bring all things to their remembrance, 
whatever he had ſaid unto them“; © ſhould come and abide 
with them for ever, and guide them into all truth +.” And 


accordingly this Spirit did come, and manifeſt his continual 


preſence with them by his miraculous gifts. We have there- 
ſore the fulleſt evidence, that both what they have delivered, 
as from cur Saviour, and what they have ſaid in their own 

names, is a true repreſentation-of his religion. 
But another queſtion is, ſuppoſing the ſcripture a true re- 
velation, ſo far as it goes ; how ſhall we know, if it be a ful 
and 
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and complete one too, in all things neceſſary? I anſwer, Since 
our Saviour bad the Spirit without meaſure, and the writers 
of ſcripture had as large a meaſure of it, as their commiſſion 
to inſtruct the world required, it is impoſſible, that in ſo ma- 
ny diſcourſes concerning the terms of ſalvation, as the New 
Teitament contains, they ſhould all have omitted any one thing 
neceflary to the great end winch they had in view. And 
what was not neceflary when the ſcripture was completed, 
cannot have beeome fo fince, For e faith was :2ce for all 
delivered in it to the /aints *:; and cher foundation can nd man. 
liyÞ, than what was laid then. The facred penmen them- 
felves could teach no other goſpel than ws) appointed 
them: and he hath appointed no one fince to make additions 
to it. | me 

In the books of ſcripture then the doctrines of our religion 
are truly and fully conveyed to us: and we cannot be ſure of 
any other conveyance. It is a confirmation of our faith in- 
deed, that the earlieſt Chriſtian writers, after thoſe of ſcrip- 
ture, in all material points agree with it. But if they do not, 
10 writers can have equal authority with inipired ones. And 
no unwritten tradition can long be of any authority at all. 
For things, delivered by word of mouth, always vary, more 
or leſs, in going through but a few hands. And the world 
hath experienced, that articles of belief, ſor want of having 
recourſe to the written rule of them, have greatly changed in 
many churches of Chriſtians : but in few or none more, than 
that of Rome, which abſurdly pretends to be unchangeable 
and infallible; It is the ſcripture alone then, that we, who 
live in theſe later ages, can be ſure of finding the Chriſtian 
Faith preſerved, complete and undefiled: and there we may be 
ture of it. 

For as to any pretence or fear of theſe books being corrupt- 
ed and altered, either by Uefign or miſtake: had the Old 'Teſ- 
tament been depraved in any thing eilential, our Saviour and 
is Apoitles would have given us notice of it. Aud for the 
New, the ſeveral parts of it were ſo immediately ſpread thro? 
the world, and fo conſtantly read, in public and in private, by 
all Chriſtians; and ſo perpetually quoted in all their diſcour- 
ies, and all the diſputes of one ſe& with another, that they 


could 
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could not poſſibly be changed, by any of them, in any thing 


conſiderable. For the reſt would immediately have diſcover- 


ed it, and charged them with it, which muſt put an end to the 
danger. And indeed it 1s an agreed point, amongſt all who 
underſtand theſe matters, that nothing of this kind either 
hath happened or can happen, ſo as to affect any one article of 
faith. 

But perhaps it will be alledged, that the Bible was written 


originally in languages, which have long been out of common 


uſe, and with which but a ſmall part of Chriſtians now are 
acquainted : and how ſhall the reſt be ſure, that we have them 


rightly tranſlated into our own ? The plain anſwer is, that all 
tranſlations, made by all parties, agree 1n moſt places, and 
thoſe of the moſt importance: and where they diſagree, mo- 
derate conſideration and inquiry will enable any perſons, who 
live in a country of knowledge and freedom, which, God be 
thanked, is our caſe, to judge on ſome good grounds, as far as 
they need judge, which is right, and which is wrong; which 


is clear, and which is doubtful. Nor doth any ſect of Chriitians 


pretend to accuſe our common trauflation of concealing any 
neceſſary truth, or aſlerting any deſtructive error. 

But ſappoFng all this, yet it may be urged, that many parts 
of ſcripture in our tranſlation, and in the original too, are 
dark and obſcure : and how can it then be the guide and rule 
of our faith? I anſwer, iheſe are few in proportion to ſuch 
as are clear: and were they more, the Spirit of God, we may 
be ſure, would make all neceflary points, in one part or ano- 
ther, ſufficiently clear. Theſe therefore the moit ignorant 
may learn from ſcripture : at leaſt by the help of ſuen expla- 
nations, as they are willing to a{k aud truſt in all other cates, 
and much admirable inſtruction beſides: which i they do but 


reſpect and obſerve as they ought ; they may be content to 


leave for the uſe of others, what a little modeſty will ſhow 
them 1s above their own reach. ; 

But that every Pn may be enabled the better to diſtin- 
guiſh between the ne ffary doArires and the reſt: thoſe, 
which either Chriſt or his apoſtles expreſsly taught to be of 
the former ſort, or the nature of the thing plainly ſhows to be 
ſuch, have from the earlieſt times been collected together : 
and the profeſſion of them hath been particularly required of 
all perſons baptized, Theſe collections or ſummaries are in 

| ſcripture 
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ſcripture called, The form of found words *, The words of fait} +, 
The principles of the doctrine of Chriſt f: but in the preſent lan- 
guage of Chriſtians, The Creed, that is, the belief. 

The ancient Church had many fuch Creeds : ſome longer, 
ſome ſhorter ; differing in expreſſion; but agreeing in method 
and ſenſe : of which that called the Apoſtles Creed was one. 
And it deſerves that name, not ſo much from any certainty 
that the apoſtles drew it up, as becauſe it contains the apoſto- 
lical doctrines; and was uſed by a church, which, before it 
corrupted itſelf, was juſtly conſidered as one of the chief apo- 
ſtolical foundations, I mean the Roman. 

But neither this nor any other creed, hath authority of its 
own, equal to ſcripture ; but derives its principal authority 
from being founded on ſcripture. Nor is it in the power of 
any man, or number of men, either to leſſen or increaſe the 
fundamental articles of the Chriſtian Faith: which yet the 
church of Rome, not content with this its primitive creed, 
hath profanely attempted : adding twelve articles more, found- 
ed on its own, that is, on no authority, to the ancient twelve, 
which ſtand on the authority of God's word. But our church 
hath wiſely refuſed to go a ſtep beyond the original form ; 
fince all neceflary truths are briefly comprehended in it, as 
will appear when the ſeveral parts of it come to be expound- 
ed, which it is the duty of every one of us firmly to be- 
lieve, and openly to profeſs. Vor 21th the heart man betieveth 
unto righteouſneſs, — with — mouth confeſſion is made unto ſa- 
vation g. 
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Article J. believe in God the Father, &c. 


* foundation of all religion is faith in God : the per- 

ſuaſion, that there doth, ever did, and ever will exiſt, 
one Being of unbounded Power and Knowledge, perfect Juſ- 
tice, Truth and Goodneſs, the Creator and Preferver, the So- 
vereign Lord and Ruler of all Things. With this article 
therefore our Creed begins. And as all the reſt are built upon 
it, ſo the truth and certainty of it is plain to every man, when 
duly propoſed to his confideration, how unlikely ſoever ſome 
men would have been to diſcover it of themſelves. 

We know beyond poſſibility of doubt, that we now are; 
and yet the oldeſt of us, but a fe- years ago, was not. How 
then came we to be? Whence had we our beginning? From 
our parents, perhaps we may think. But did our parents 


know, or do we know in the leaſt, how to form ſuch a mind 


as that of man, with all its faculties ; or ſuch a body as that 
of man, with all its parts and members; or even the very 
ſmalleſt of them? No more than a tree knows how to make 
the ſced that grows into a like tree: no more, than any com- 
mon inſtrument knows how to do the work, which is done by 
its means. Our parents were only inſtruments 1n the hands 


of ſome higher power: and, to ſpeak properly, That it ig vi 


mate us, and not we ourſelves *, or one another. And the ſame 
is the eaſe of every animal and every plant upon the face of 
the earth. | p | 

But could our parents be the cauſe of our being; yet ſtill the 
ſirſt human pair muft have had ſome different cauſe of theirs. 


Will it then be ſaid, that there was no firſt? But we cannot 


conceive this to be poſſible. And it certainly is not true. 
For we have undoubted accounts in ancient hiſtories, of the 
time when men were but few in the world, and inhabited but 

ö a {mall 
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a {mall part of it; and therefore were near their beginning: 
accounts of the times, when almoſt all arts and ſciences were 
invented, which mankind would not have been long in being, 
much leſs from eternity, without finding out. And upon the 
whole, there is ſtrong evidence, that the preſent frame of things 
is not more than about ſix thouſand years old: and that none 
of us, here preſent, is 150 generations diſtant from our firſt 
parent. | | 

If it be ſaid, that univerſal deluges may perhaps have de- 
ſtroyed almoſt all the race of men, and ſo made that ſeem a 
new beginning, which was vot: we anſwer, that one ſuch de- 
luge we own ; but that no ſuch can poſſibly happen according 
to the common courſe of nature, as learned perſons have a- 
bundantly ſhown. And conſequently, this proves a higher 
power, inſtead of deſtroying the proof of it. 

But without having recourle to hiſtory, 1t is evident ſrom 
the very form and appearance of this earth, that it cannot 
have been from eternity. If it had, to mention nothing elſe, 
the hills muſt all have been waſhed down by ſhowers, innu- 
merable ages ago, to a level with the plains*. And indecd 
they, who have thought of theſe matters, well know and con- 
feſs, that the preſent conſtitution of the heavens and earth 
both muſt have a beginning, and muit of itſelf come to an 
end. 

To ſay therefore, that things are by nature what they are, 
is to ſay a plain falſehood, if we mean, that they are ſo by a- 


ny neceſſity in their own natures, For then they mult always 


have been ſach as we fee them; and not the leaſt part of any 
thing could poſſibly have been at all different from what it 
is: which is the wildeſt imagination in the world. The on- 
ly nature therefore, Which we and the whole univerſe have, 
was freely given us by a ſuperior Being. And the regulari- 
ty, in which things go on, 15 no more a proof, that they were 
of themſelves from everlaſting, or ſhall continue as they are 
to everlaſting, than the regular motion of a clock 1s a proof, 


L142 that 


> 

This argument is produced from Theaphraſtus, in Philo Tei 209 227145 
x574s, page 510; and two anſwers to it attempted, p. 513: That moun- 
tains may loſe parts, and gain them again, as trees do their leaves; or are 
ſe pported by the internal fire, which threw them up. The firſt is an ab- 
ſurd aſſertion: the latter a groundleſe and falſe one. x 
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that no artiſt made it, or keeps it in order, or ſhall take it ta 


pieces. On the contrary, the more complete this regularity 
is, and the longer it laſts, the more fully it ſhows the power 
of its author ; and not only that, but his underſtanding and 
wiſdom alſo. 

Indeed what hath no underſtanding, hath, in ſtrictneſs of 
ſpeech, no power; cannot act, but only be acted upon: as all 
mere matter is ; which never moves, but as it is moved. But 
were this doubtful : look around you, and fee what marks of 
underſtanding and wiſdom appear. Turn your eyes upon 
yourſelves : How fearfu/ly and wenderfully are we made! Of 
what an incredible number and variety of parts, (a vaſtly 
greater than perhaps any of us ſuſpect,) are our bodies com- 
poſed ! How were theſe formed and put together at firſt ? 
What hath cauſed, and what hath limited their growth fince ? 
How hath proper and ſuitable nouriſhment been diſtributed 
to them all? How hath the perpetual motion of our blood, 
and of our breath, ſleeping and waking, both of them ſo ne- 
ceſſary to life, been carried on? How is it, that we move e- 
very joint belonging to us, inſtantly, and with ſuch exactneſs, 
without knowing even which way we go about it? Our ſpeech, 
our hearing, our fight, every one of our ſenſes, what amazing 
contrivance is there in them; and the more amazing, the 
more ſtrictly we examine them! In the works of men, it is 
often mere ignorance that occalions our admiration : but in 
theſe, the minuter our inſpection and the deeper our ſearch is, 
the greater abundance we always find of accurate adjuſtments 
and unimaginable precautions. 

But then, beſides. ourſelves, the earth is repleniſhed with 
numberleſs other animals. Thoſe, of which we commonly | 
take notice, are an extremety ſmall part cf the whole. Dif- 
ferent countries produce very different forts. How many, 
ill more different, the great waters conceal from us, we can- 


not even gueſs. Multitudes remain, ſo little as almoſt to eſcape wh 


our izht, with the beſt aſſiſtance that we are able to give it ; 
and probably multitudes more, which eſcape it intirely. But 
all that we can obſerve, we find, down to the very leaſt, con- 
trived with the ſame inconceivable art, ſtrangely diverſified, 
yet uniform at the ſame time, and perfectly fitted by moſt ſur- 
| priſing 
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priſing inſtincts for their ſeveral ways of living, ſo entirely 
different each from the other. : 

What wiſdom and power muſt it be then, which hath peo- 
pled the world in this manner, and made ſuch proviſion for 
the ſupport of all its inhabitants: chiefly by the means of in- 
numerable kinds of herbs and vegetables, juſt as wonderful in 
their make, as the animals themſelves : that hath intermixed 
the dry land ſo Aly, with ſprings, and rivers, and lakes, and 
the ocean, to ſupply every thing with neceſſary moiſture, and 
make the communication of the moſt diſtant parts eaſy : that 
hath ſurrounded the earth with air for us to breathe in, to 
dconvey our voices to each other, and to ſupport clouds for 
rain: that hath cauſed this air to be moved by winds, which 
reſerve it healthful : and bring thoſe, who go down to the ſea in 
hips, unto the haven where they would be“: that hath placed the 
ſun at ſo exact a diſtance from us, that we are neither burnt 
ap by heat, nor frozen by cold; and hath kept bodies of ſuch 
incredible bulk, as the heavenly ones, rolling on for thouſands 
of years together, with ſo orderly and exact a motion, that 
the returns of day and night, and of the various annual ſea- 
ſons, are preciſely foreknown ; and perfectly ſuitable for la- 
hour and reſt, and bringing the fruits of the earth to matu- 
rity : whereas were almoſt any one of theſe things conſidera. 
bly altered, we muſt all of neceſſity periſh. 

But then, how fmall a part of the uniyerſe our habitation 
may be; and how many, perhaps greater, wonders the reſt 
may contain; we cannot ſo much as conjecture. The millions 
of miles, that are between us and the neareſt of the celeſti- 
al globes, would be aſtoniſhing, if mentioned to you. Yet 
their diltance*is as nothing, if compared with the furtheſt, 
which we ſee: and very poſſibly the furtheſt, which we 
ſee, may be as nothing to many others: every one of 
which, we have no reaſon to doubt, 1s as full of regularity, 
and beauty, and uſe, as our own abode. And from what o- 
rigin can the whole of this proceed, but that which the Pſal- 
miſt rapturouſly expreſſes: O Lord, how manifeld are thy works ! 
in wiſdom haſt thou made them all +. 

To ſpeak of chance, as the cauſe of them, 1s abſurd beyond 
meaſure. Chance is merely a word, to expreſs our own ig- 
norance : it is nothing, and can do nothing. Suppoſe one of 


us 
* Pfal, cri. 23, 30. + Paal. civ. 24. 
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us were aſked, how this building, in which we are aſſembled, 
or the ſmalleſt part of the dreſs which we wear, came to be 
what it is; and ſhould anſwer that no perſon made it, but it 
jumped together and held together by chance; would not this 
be groſs folly? And how ſhockingly fooliſh muſt 1t be then, 
to give the ſame account of the exiſtence of a whole world, fo 
admirably contrived, adjuſted and conducted throughout! As 
evidently therefore as any common piece of work proves 2 
workman to have compoſed it, ſo evidently, and very much 
more, the immenſe fabric of the univerſe proves a Being of 
unſpeakable power and {kill to be the Creator of it. | 
And accordingly, the belief of a wiſe and mighty Author 
of all hath been received in every age and nation: which 
clearly ſhows it to be ſounded in truth, and written in the 
hearts of men. They corrupted it gradually indeed: firſt by 
unworthy repreſentations of the true God, then by adding the 
worſhip of falſe gods, which at length excluded him. But 
undeniably the primitive notion was that of an inviſible mind, 
the Maker and Ruler of this viſible frame: which being plain- 
ty under one uniform direction, ſhows itſelf to have one only 
Sovereign director and governor, This doctrine God himſelf 


muſt have taught our firſt parents in the beginning; he hath 


confirmed it fince by miracles from time to time : and perpe- 
tuated the evidence of it in his holy word. 
That he is not perceived by any of our ſenſes, is no objeg- 
tion at all againſt his Being. For our minds alſo are imper- 
ceptible by ſenſe. But as they, notwithſtanding, ſhew their 
exiſtence by moving and diſpoſing of our bodies according to 
their pleaſure ; ſo doth God ſow his, by moving and diſpo- 
ling of all things as he wills. And the ſame argument proves 
his preſence with all things. For wherever he acts, there he 
certainly is: and therefore he is every where. Our preſence 
is limited, and extends a very little way: but what is there 


to limit him? Our being is derived from his command; and 


therefore depends on it ſtill: but he is underived ; and there- 
fore independent abſolutely. Our powers are only what he 


_ hath thought fit to give us: but his power is infinite: for e- 


very thing depending on him, nothing can reſiſt him. Our 
knowledge is every way imperſect: but he who made all 
things, mult in the completeſt manner know all things, even 
me moſt hidden thoughts of the heart. We are often unjuſt 
and 
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and wicked: but God cannot be otherwiſe than juſt and holy. 
For the only reaſons of our failing to do right are, that we 
either perceive not what is ſo, or elſe are tempted to act con. 
trary to our perceptions : but God is ſubject to no miſtake, 
or weakneſs of any kind. And, which is the happieſt attri- 
bute of all for his Creation, he muſt be likewiſe good. For 
goodneſs is plainly a right thing; and therefore he muſt ſee 
it to be ſo: it is plainly a perfection; and therefore the per- 
fecteſt Being mutt poſſeſs it in the higheſt degree. We ſhould 
be always good ourſelves, if nothing miſled us: and him no- 
- thing can miſlead. But the moſt valuable proof is, that we 
experience his goodneſs : for we live in a world full of it. 
All that we enjoy, and every capacity of enjoyment that we 
have, proceeds from him. Moſt of what we ſuffer proceeds 
from our own fauits and follies. And ſo much of it as comes 
wholly from his providence, is deſigned for our preſent im- 
provement and future reward; unleſs by obſtinate miſbeha- 
viour we become unfit for reward : and then we have only 
ourſelves to blame. For as God is knowing and wile ; he 
cannot but oblerve the difference between good perſons 
and bad: as he is juſt and holy; he cannot take pleaſure in 
thoſe, who are otherwiſe : and as he is the Governor of the 
world; he cannot fail to ſhow his diſpleaſure, in that effectual 
manner which the ends of government require. And they 
certainly do require the bad to be puniſhed, as well as the good 

to be made happy. | 
Such then is the nature of God: to whom in the Creed the 
name of Vatber is given, as he is both the Father of the Crea- 
tion by forming it, and alſo the Father of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and thro' him our gracious, and reconciled Father, as 
ſhall hereafter be explained. The next word, mighty, de- 
notes, not barely his irreſiſtable power, but principally that 
rightful and abſolute authority, with which 4s kingdom rulethb 
ever all *, And the laſt words of the deſcription, Maher of 
heaven and earth, are added; partly to expreſs the ground of 
that authority, his being the Creator, and thereſore the pro- 
prietor, of the world; and partly in oppoſition to the errors 
of the heathen, who worſhipped many beings in the heavens 
and the earth, as gods; which, in theſe terms of our Creed, 
are by evident conſequence declared to be no gods, hecaulſe 
| they 

* Pſalm ciii. 19. 
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they are the work of his hands, of whom and high whom and 
to whom are all things *, 

The duties, owing to this our awful Sovereign, will be ſpe- 
cified in expounding the ten commandments, particularly the 
firſt. At preſent therefore I ſhall only beg you to remember 


the apoſtle's exhortation : T ake heed, brethren, left there be in a- 


ny of you an evil heart of unbelief, in dpertivg from the living 
God t. Nothing but an evil heart can make unbelief defira- 
ble, or even ſupportable. For to every good heart it muſt be 
the greateſt joy, to know that the world is governed by infi- 
nite wiſdom, juſtice and goodneſs; and the greateſt affliction, 
to have any doubt of it. If therefore you find the thought of 
ſuch a governor unwelcome ; if you could inwardly with there 
were none; be aſſured, your heart is nct right . And though 
you could, with ſuch a diſpoſition; bring yourſelf almoſt, or 
completely, to imagine there is none: what poſlible ſecurity 
can ſhutting your eyes give you againſt danger; or what ex- 


cuſe can wilfully denying God make for diſobeying him? 


But then obſerve further, that ſuppoſing you do not diſbe- 
lieve a God at all, yet if you never think of him, this is not, 
to any good purpoſe, believing in him at all: and if you think 
of him but ſeldom, it is believing in him but little. He, on 
whom we depend continually, to whom we owe duty conti- 
nually; in whoſe preſence we continnally are, ought never to 
be far from our thoughts: but we ſhould ſet him before our 
eyes ſo conſtantly, as to live in his fear always. Doing this 


needs not keep us from common bulineſs ; it needs not Keep 


us from innocent pleaſures. But it ſhould influence us all ef- 
fectually, (and happy are we if it doth,) to conduct ourſelves 
in every thing, as perſons who act under the inſpection of a 


wiſe and juſt ſuperior: whom we may indeed forget, if we 


will; but ſhall be remembered by him: from whom we may 
depart, but cannot eſcape. In our choice it is, whether we 


will be the better or the worſe for him. But one we muſt : 


and that beyond expreſſion, For God will bring every work 
into judgment, with every ſecret thing; whether it be good, or wohe= 
ther it be evils. 


® Rom. xi. 36. eb. iii. 12. I Acts viii. 217. JEccl. 12. 14. 
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KE E D. 
Article II. — And in 7eſus Chrift his only Son our Lord. 


O believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, is the univerſal Creed of nature and reaſon. 
But Divine Revelation adds further profeſſions to it ; of which 
the firſt is, that of faith in our ever bleſſed Redeemer : whoſe 
direction was, Ye belirue in God : belteve alſo in me*, There- 
fore, that we may believe in him as we ought, he is deſcribed, 
in the Creed, by his name and offices, his relation to God, and 
to us. | 
T. His name, Jeſus: by which indeed many of the Jews 
were called: but it was given him in obedience to an appoint- 
ment from heaven, made with a peculiar regard to its proper 
meaning. For it fignifies, a Saviour: which is a title con- 
ferred, in a lower ſenſe, on ſeveral perſons in ſcripture, who 
delivered others from confiderable dangers or evils, or obtain- 
ed for them conſiderable benefits and advantages. Thus the 
judges of the Iſraelites, that freed them from the oppreſſion of 
their enemies, are ſaid to be /aviours, whom God raiſed up+ to 
them. And Joſhua, who brought them out of the wilderneſs 
into the land of Canaan, fubducd it, and put them in poſſeſſion 
of it, not only was in theſe reſpects a ſaviour to them; but 
from a foreſight that he would, was called ſo, as his proper 
name, For Joſhua and Feſus are, in the original, the fame 
word; only pronounced a little differently. And hence Je- 
/bua is conſtantly called Fe/us in the Greek language, and e- 
ven in our tranſlation of the New Teſtament, the two only 
times that he is mentioned there f. But if he deſerved to be 
named a Saviour, how much more did that perſon, who, hath 
taught and enabled us to overcome our ſpiritual, - which are 
infinitely our worſt enemies: who hath obtained for us, on 
moſt equitable terms, deliverance from the puniſhment due to 
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our guilt; who hath deftrozed, on our behalf, death, and Bim 
that had the power of death *; and will beſtow on us eternal ſal- 
vation, in the kingdom of heaven? With perfect juſtice there- 
fore was the order given to his Virgin Mother, Tho:: /la/t call 
his name, Jeſus : for he Jhall ſave his people from their fins +: on- 
iy let us remember, that none will be ſaved from them here- 
after, that continue to live in them here. For is the holy 
Feſus the miniſter of fin ? God forbid t. 

2. His offices are expreſſed by the word, Chri/?. | This and 
the Hebrew word, Meſſiah, to which it anſwers, in their li 
teral meaning ſignify, ancinted, Oil was anciently in very 
high eſteem among the eaſtern nations on various accounts. 
And, as they were wont to expreſs almoſt every matter of 
importance by actions, as well as words; one way of ſetting 
any thing apart, and appropriating it to an honourable uſe, 
was by anointing it with oil. Therefore we find Jotham, in 
his parable, makes the olive tree ſpeak of its fatneſs,” as that 
wherewith they honour God and man g. Accordin gly the taber- 
nacle, and temple, and their furniture, were conſecrated by 
anointing them. And almoſt every ſacrifice had oil, mixed 
with flour, added to it, when it was offered up. Nor was it 
uſed only to ſuch things, but ſuch perſons, as were diſtin- 
guiſhed in honour above others: To kings; who are thence 
frequently ſtiled in ſcripture, The Lord's Ancinted: To prieſts, 
concerning whom God commands, in the caſe of Aaron and 
his ſons, T hou ſhalt anoint them, that they may miniſter to me in 
rhe Priefls Mice |: And laſtly, to prophets ; as where Elijah i is 
directed to anoint Eliſna prophet i in his room H. 

And when once, by cuſtom, anointing came to ſignify rai- 
ſing any one to a ſtation of dignity, the ſame_word was uſed, 
even on occaſions where no oil was actually employed“. Thus 
when E/ijab was bid to angint Hazael to be king over Syria, and 
Eliſha for prophet i in his cu rom: we find not that he ever did 

it 


+ Heb. ii. 14. . Match. i. 21. Gal. ii. 17. F Judg. ix. 9. 
[| Exod. xl. 15. 4 Kings xix. 16. =o 


Ihe Jews ſay that NWA, Union, ſignifies, principality and great= 
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it literally *: Again, when God is introduced, as ſaying of 
the Jewiſh Patriarchs, before Moſes, Touch not mine Anointed, 
and do my Prophets no harm +: we have no ground to think, 
that they were ever intitled to this name by any ſolemn out- 
ward unction, performed upon them: but only by the diſtin- 
guiſhed favour and regard of Heaven. And in this ſenſe it 
was, that God anointed our Saviour with the oil of gladneſs above 
his fellows : that is, exalted him to a rank of dignity and ho- 
nour beyond all creatures. For in his perſon were united 
thoſe three offices, in the higheſt degree, to which, .you have 
ſeen, perſons were anciently ſet apart by anointing. 

He 1s the greateft Prophet, that ever was : having given 
to mankind the fulleſt knowledge of God's will, and confirm- 
ed his doctrine by the moſt illuſtrious miracles and predic- 
tions. Hence Ifaiah, ſpeaking in his name, long before his 
appearance, gave that deſcription of him, which he ſo juſtly, 
in the Synagogue applied to himſelf : The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, he hath anointed me to preach the goſpel to the poor ||. 
And St Peter, after his reſurrection, ſays, that God anointed 
Feſus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghoſt and with power. What 
theſe words mean, the next explain: 20 went about doing goed, 
and healing all that ere oppreſſed of the devil; for God was with 
him © : and the whole means juſt the ſame thing, with what 
he elſewhere ſays, that he was a man approved of God by mira- 
cles and wonders and figns *, 

In the next place, he is a Prieſt of an order, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, confined to his own perſon, and of which no other ever 
was or can be; though in ſome reſpects the Prieſthood of 
Melchizedeck peculiarly reſembled and prefigured it. He of- 
fered up himſelf for the fins of mankind, as ſhall hereafter be 
explained to you, With this ſacrifice he appeared before 
God, not in the holy places made with hands, which are the figures 
of the true, but in heaven itſelf +; made reconciliation for us 
with him, derives to us continually bleſſings from him; and 
thus remains for ever an High Prieft over the houſe of Ged t: 

M m 2 compa- 


* Sce 1 Kings xix. 15, 16. Comp. v. 19. and 2 Kings viii. 13. 
+ Pfal. cv. 1. I Pſal. xiv. 7. $ Chald. doth not underſtand the a- 
nointing here to be with material oil, Ia. Ixi. 1. Luke iv. 18. 


Acts x. 38. > Acts i. 2. f Heb. ix. 24. } Heb. x. 21, 
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compared with with whom, the Jewiſh Prieſthood, and the ſa- 
crifices, which they were daily making, were but as empty 
ſhadows to the real ſubſtance. 

But laſtly, he is in the higheſt ſenſe a king ; King and Lord 
of all. Hence in the ſecond pſalm, he is called the Lord's A- 
nointed, whom he hath ſet to be King on his holy hill of Sion *. 
Hence, in Iſaiah it is propheſied, that he ſhould ft upon the 
throne of David, (that is, reign over the people of God) to or- 
der and eftavliſh it avell for ever T. And hence his title in Da- 
niel is, Mea the Prince t, or che anointed Prince: the Sor: 
of Man, to whom dominion ſhall be given, and a kingiom ; that all 
people, nations and languages, ſhould ferve vim g. The comple- 
tion of theſe prophecies we find in the New Teſtament : 


| where, as he profeſſes himſelf a King, but nt of a kingdom of 


this world || ; ſo we find him, after the ſuffering of death, crown- 
ed qwith glory and honour J, infinitely fuperior to the higheſt of 
mortal potentates : all p;wver being given unto him in heaven and 
in earth , ; and a name above every name, that. is named in this 
auorld and that lo come +: for which reaſon he is in the revela- 


tion ſtiled, King of kings, and Lord of lords t. This kingly 


power he exerciſes, partly by giving laws, which every one 
is bound to obey, and no one may alter, diminiſh, or add to 
them: partly by protecting his church againſt all its enemies, 
viſible and inviſible, ſo that neither ſhall at any time totally 
prevail againſt it; partly by conducting every member of it, 
who is dutiful to him, in the way of peace and happineſs, 
through the grace of his Spirit, and the miniſtry of his ordi- 
nances : and finally he will, in the molt conſpicuous manner, 
diſplay his regal power, by everlaſtingly rewarding his faith- 
ful ſubjects; and puniſhing all, who have rejected his autho- 
rity, rebelled againſt it, or diſobeyet it. 
Theſe then are the offices, to which God hath 3 that 
is, raiſed and exalted him: and in reſpect of which he is 
called the Chriſt. Let us all be careful to receive him ſuit- 
ably to them: and ſo hearken to him as our Prophet; that 
we may partake of his atonement, as our Prieſt; and live un- 
der his protection as our King, for ever and ever. 

3. The next thing, mentioned in the Creed, concerning our 
Saviour 


Pal. ii. a; 6.fF Ia. iK. 7. Das. ix. 257 
$ Dan. vii. 13, 14. John xviii. 33, 36. JHeb. ii. 9. 
Matth. xxviii. 18. 4 Phil. ii. 9. Eph. i. 33. 4 Rev. xix. 16. 
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Saviour, is the relation, which he bears to God, as the only 
Son of the Father Almighty. Indeed the ſcripture ſpeaks of 
God, as the Father of all men; and of all that are good, as 
his ſons. Good Chriſtians are ſo in a higher ſenſe, than o- 
ther good men. Angels are the ſons of God, in a degree ſtil! 
ſuperior to them. But yet, all other ſonſhips are ſo inconcei- 
vably inferior to that of Chriſt, that they are in compariſon 
as nothing; and he deſerves notwithſtanding to be called, as 
he is ſeveral times called in ſcripture, e only begetten Son of 
God*; which greateſt of titles appears to be his due, on ſeve- 
ral accounts. 
i Firſt, Becauſe, being born of a virgin, he had no earthly 
N father; but was begotten of God by his Holy Spirit. This 
ö reaſon the angel gives, in St Luke. The Holy Gheft ſhall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Higheſt ſhall overſhadoxv thee : 
. therefore that Holy Thing which ſhall be born of thee, ſhall be called 
1 | the Son of Cod +. 
Secondly, As by virtue of the above-mentioned offices, to 
which he was anointed, he received higher marks of Divine 
favour, and higher degrees of divine likeneſs, than any other 
perſon ever did. For, as himſelf argues with the Jews, if, on 
account of mere earthly power and digaity, men were called 
gude, and children of the Moſt High ft; much more might he, 
whom the Father ſanctiſied, and ſent into the awerid, in ſo vaſtly 
| ſuperior a character, be {tiled, by way of eminence, the Son cf 
God F. And thus is he accordingly ſtiled, on this account: 
T will be his Father, and he ſball be my Son ||: alſo I will make Toy 
him my jir}t born, higher than the kings of the earth F. 
"Thirdly, He is the Son of God, as being by the power of 
God the jir/t beg atten of the dead ,, reſtored to life to die no 
more. For thus St Paul expreſſes it: Gd hath raiſed up Je- 
ſus again, as it is alſo written, T hou art my Son: this day have 1 
begstten thee |. | 
Fourthly, He is ſo, as being Heir of all things H, and by this 
' inheritance having obtained a more excellent name, than men or 


angels y: they being as . /ervants in the houſe of God, be as a 
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Son || 

| But 

John i. 14, 18, iii. 16, 18. John iv. 9. Þ Luke i. 35. Þþ Pſal. Ixxxii. 6. 
John x. 34, &c. || 2 Sam. vii. 14. 1 Chron. xvii. 13. Heb. i. 5. 


1 Pſal. Ixxxix. 27. * Rev. i. LO + Acts X111. 33, It Heb. i. 2» 
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But the moſt important and eminent ſenſe, in which Chriſ* 
is the Son of God, remains yet to be mentioned : as, in re- 
ſpe& of his Divine Nature, he derived his being from the Fa- 
ther, by an eternal generation ; not as creatures do, who are 
made out of nothing, and were made by him ; but in a man- 
ner peculiar to himſelf, and inconceivable to us: by which all 
the fulneſs of the Hol tend davells in him * ;- and he and the Father 
are, in the ſtricteſt union, ne ft. For God was his Father, 
with whom he had glory before the world was t: and he in the 
beginning v] with God, and was God ; God over all, bleſſed for 


ever ||, Of this myſterious doctrine, I ſhall ſpeak ſomewhat 


further, under the article of the Holy Ghoſt : and therefore 
ſhall only fay at preſent, that being expreſsly revealed, it ought 
to be implicitely believed; without attempting in vain to be 
wiſe above what is written; to know more, than God hath 
enabled us. And now, 

athly, From all theſe things ariſes, what the Creed men- 
tions in the laſt place, his relation to us; πf Lord, For be- 
ing the only Son of God, he is Heir and Lord of all in his Fa- 
ther's houſe. Having triumphed over the power of darkneſs, 
which held mankind in bondage, we are his by right of con- 
queſt : and though © other lords have had dominion over us, 
we are now to make mention of his name only J,“ as ſuch : 
having purchaſed us to him for © a peculiar people ,* with 
his own blood, © we are not our own; for we are bought 
with a price 4:” © and he died for all, that they, which live, 
ſhould not henceforth live unto themſelves, but unto him, 
which died for them, and roſe again tt.” © For to this end 
Chriſt both died, and roſe and revived, that he might be Lord 
both of the dead and living :“ that he might be ſuch, not 
in the name only, but in deed and reality alſo. For © not e- 
very one that ſaith unto him, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the 


| kingdom of heaven : but he that doth the will of his Father, 


which is in Heaven ||||.” To all others his words will be at 
the great day, what they were whilſt on earth: Why call 


Je me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I ſay JF ?” 
Obedience, 


Col. ii. 9. J John x. 30. ＋ John xvii. 5. John i. 1. 
| Rom. ix. 5. IIa. xxvi. 13. Tit. ii. 14. | 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20, 
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Obedience, conſtant, univerſal obedience, is the only manner 


of acknowledging him, that will finally prove acceptable to 
him: and in that manner we have ſolemnly promiſed that we 
| will acknowledge him, and ſerve him all our days. Thus 


then let us ever honour him; thus let us aſcribe to him, 
who i is our Prophet, our Prieſt, and our King, our Saviour, 


our Lord, and our God, Glory and dominion, for ever and 
ever. Amen *,” 7 


* 1 Pet. iv. 11. v. 11. Rev. i. 6. 
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Article III. Mo was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, | 
born of the Virgin Mary, f 


AFTER ſetting forth, in general, the name and offices of 
our bleſſed Redeemer, his relation to the Father and to 
us; our Creed goes on to recount the ſeveral particulars of 
what he did and ſuffered, what he continues to do ſtill, and 
will do finally, for our ſalvation. 
Ine firſt of theſe is, that “the Word was made fleſh * :” 
that the eternal Son of God wonderfully joining to himſelf a 
body and ſoul like ours, united the human nature with the 
divine into one perſon : thus becoming liable to the ſame ne- 
ceſſities and wants, infirmities and pains; and endued with the 
ſame innocent paſhons, appetites and affections, that we are: 
on which account we read in the goſpels of his feeling hun- 
ger, and pity, and grief, and anger, nay, and 7creajing, as in 
Hature, ſo in wiſdom alſo+: not ſurely in reſpect of that na- 
ture, 


John i. 14, | I Luke ii. 54 
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ture, which “ in the beginning was with God, and was 
God *,” but of the other, by which he was the Man Chriſt 
Jeſus T. Further than theſe facts, we are not diſtinctly ac. 
quainted with the extent and properties of this unparalleled - 
union. And it is no wonder, that we are not. For even that 
of our own ſouls with our own bodies hath many things in it, 
utterly beyond our comprehenſion. We muſt therefore in all 
reaſon, without inſiſting to know, “ how theſe things can 
bet;” confine ourſelves to learn from ſcripture, whit they 
are. And it hath plainly taught us, that our bleſſed Lord 
* was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, and born of the Virgin 
Mary.” 

Concerning the Holy Ghoſt, there will be a proper place to 
ſpeak more at large, in that article of the Creed, which dired- 
17 relates to him. At preſent we are only to confider his in- 
fluence in the conception of our Saviour : which conception 
was not in the ordinary courſe of things; but God himſelf, 
being already his Father with reſpe& to that Divine nature, 
which he had from the beginning, became again ſo, in a new 
ſenſe, with reſpect to his human nature too, by the incompre- 
henſible operation of his Spirit. For © the birth of Jeſus 
Chriſt,” to uſe the words of ſcripture, ** was on this wiſe. 
When as his mother Mary was eſpouſed to Joſeph ; before 
they came together, ſhe was found with child of the Holy 
Ghoſt h;“ in purſuance of what the angel had told her, Thou 
malt conceive and bring forth a Son, and ſhalt call his name 
Jeſus. Then ſaid Mary unto the Angel; How ſhall this be, 
| ſeeing I know not a man? And the angel anſwered and ſaid 
unto her: The Holy Ghoſt ſhall come upon thee, and the 
Power of the Higheſt ſhall overſhadow thee : therefore alfo 
that holy Thing, which ſhall be born of thee, ſhall be called 
the Son of God ||.” 

And thus, in the fulneſs of time; was accompliſhed, what 
had been intimated as early as the fall of man, by that remark. 
able expreſſion, that the © Seed of the woman ſhould bruiſe 
the Serpent's head ;“ and what had been expreſsly ſpoken 
out by the Prophet Iſaiah, 700 years before our Saviour's In- 
carnation, * Behold a virgin ſhall be with child, and bring 

© forth 
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forth a fon, and they ſhall call his name Emmannel : which, 
being interpreted, is, God with us“. When the ſcripture ſays, 
that ſuch a perſon or thing ſhall be called by ſuch a name ; it 
frequently means no more, than that they ſhall have a right 
to be ſo called ; that what that name fignifies, ſhall be verified 
in them, ſhall be true in relation to them. There are many 
inſtances of this in the Old Teſtament. And therefore, as our 
Saviour's coming in the fleſh was the moſt effectual and illuſ- 
trious manifeſtation of God's preſence with men, and favour 
towards them, that could be; though perhaps in common 
ſpeech he was ſeldom, if ever, called, yet in the language of 
prophecy he was very juſtly called, Emmanuel or, God is with 
us. For in his perſon God was really amongſt men, in ſuch - 
a manner, and to ſuch purpoſes of grace and ſalvation, as he 
had never been before. And therefore this name agrees per- 
fectly in fenſe, though it differs in ſound, from his common 
name, 7e/us, 1. e. Saviour. 

After ſaying, that he was born of a virgin, the Creed adds, 
that it was of the Virgin Mary: net that we are to ſeek for 
any peculiar myſtery in her being called Mary; as ſome in 
the church of Rome have imagined, and accordingly formed 
groundleſs and ridiculous derivations of the word. But in- 
deed the name was a very common one among the Jews ; by 
which ſeveral women, mentioned in the New Teſtament, and 
ſeveral in other hiſtories, went: and no intimaticn is given 
in ſcripture of its having any eſpecial propriety, - meaning, 
in relation to her. But the reaſon of inſerting it into the 
Creed meſt probably was, becauſe it is ſet down in ſcripture, 
and that, by naming the particuler perſou of whom cur Savi- 
our ſprung, he might appear to be of that family, from which 
it was foretold he ſhould ariſe, being born of tis Virgin of the 
Houſe of David 7. , 

Still we are very far from thinking lowly of one, whom 
firſt an Angel from Heaven, then“ Elizabeth filled with the 
Holy Ghoſt,” declared to be © bleſſed a:n0ug women : and 
who, with the greateſt reaſon ſaid of herſfeif, * Hz, that is 
mighty, hath magnified me, and holy is his name 3.“ For 

Vol. IV. Nn greatly 
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greatly without doubt ſhe was magnified, a high honour ſhe 
received, in becoming, as Elizabeth ſtiles her, the mother of 
our Lord *,” But this, however ſingular, was not the molt 
valuable diſtinction of the holy Virgin. In ſcripture, no ad- 
vantage of any other kind is ever put on a level with that of 
a pious heart, and a virtuous life. On the contrary, when on 
hearing one of our Saviour's diſcourſes, © a certain woman of 
the company,” in a tranſport of admiration and affeCtion, had 
cried out, © Bleſſed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps 
which thou haſt ſucked :” his anſwer was, © Yea, rather bleſ- 
lech are they, that hear the word of God and kings t .“ Now 
of this trueſt bleſſedneſs the Virgin Mary enjoyed a moſt e- 
minent thare : appearing; in all that is ſaid of her, to have 
been pious and devout, reaſonable and conſiderate, humble and 
modeſt, mild and gracious, in the utmoſt degree. 

But. though, on account of thele excellencies, as well as her 
peculiar relation to him, ſhe was the object, both of her Son's $ 
dutiful ſubjection in his younger years; and of his tender care 
even when he hung upon the croſs : yet we find no footiteps 
of any ſuch regard paid her, either by him or his diſciples, as 
can give the leaſt pretence for aſeribing to her thoſe preroga- 
tives and powers, which the church of Rome doth. - Our Sa- 
viour, in more places than one of the goſpels, treats her 1n fo 
cold and ſeemingly negli gent a manner, that one cannot well 
avoid thinking he did it on purpoſe, to diſcourage that mon- 
ſtrous notion, of her right, as a mother, to command him, who 
was her Lord as well as ours. In the other parts of the New 
Teſtament, excepting thoſe which J have already quoted, GY 
to which I have referred, there is only an incidental mention 
made of her occaſionally ;. as there is of many other perſons : 
and not the moſt diſtant intimation of any ſpecial honour ſhown, 
or directed to be ſhown her. Yet doth the Romiſh church 
appoint offices of devotion to her, bearing her name ; 2ddrefs 
her as Pucen of heaven, for fo they expreſsly call her: peti- 
tion her, almoſt in the fm breath with God and our Savi- 
our, that the would beſtow on them pardon and grace here, 
and everlaſting life hereafter : Things infinitely beyond the 

power of any creature whateyer. Nay, ſome of them pro- 
Felledly bind themſelves to pray much oftener to her, than 


they 
* Luke 3 43. * Luke xi. 2 z 28 
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they ao to their Maker and Redeemer : ow appear according= 
ly to place much -more confidence in her. And all this, not 
only without the leaſt proof, that ſhe hath any authority | un 
human affairs, or even any knowledge of them; but in open 
defiance of the ſcripture, which directs our prayers to God a- 
lone; and particularly of that paſſage in St Paul, where the 
voluntary humility of worſhipping even angels, though they are 
known to be Miniſtring ſpirits, is forbidden, as what may be- 
guile us of our reward ; and the perſons, who practiſe it, con- 
demaned, as nt Holding the Head, which is Chriſt *. 

But to return to our ſubject. The foregoing doQtrine, of 
God manifeſt in the fleſh,” is undoubtedly one very won- 
derful part of that, which the apoſtle calls © the myſtery of 
godlineſs T.“ And yet there is nothing in it, either impoſſi- 
ble, or indeed more difficult to the Almighty, than in thoſe 
productions of his, which we commonly call the courſe of na- 
ture; and wonder at them leſs, for no other reaſon, but be- 
cauſe we ſee them conſtantly ; the manner of both being e- 
qually inconceivable, 

And as the miraculous conception; and birth of Chriſt, was 
eaſy to infinite power : ſo was it undoubtedly proper and fit, 
fince it was choſen by infiaite wiſdom. Indeed, ſome foot-ſteps 
of that wiſdom even we may be able to trace in this wonder- 
ful diſpenſation. It appears moſt becoming the dignity of ſo 
extraordinary a perſon, not to enter into the world in the or- 
dinary manner. As the Firſt Adam, poſſeſſed of original up- 
- rightneſs, was formed immediately by the hand of God; it 
was ſuitable that the Second Adam, who came to reſtore that 
aprightneſs, ſhould not be inferior, but indeed ſuperior, in 
that reſpect. Accordingly we read, that * the firſt man was 
of the earth, earthy : the ſecond, the Lord from heaven 1.“ 
It ſeems requiſite alſo, that he, who was deſigned both for a 
ſpotleſs example to us, and a ſpotleſs ſacrifice to God, ſhould 
be perfectly free from every degree of that impurity, and in- 
ward irregularity, which the tainted nature of a fallen earth- 
ly father may, for aught we know, according to the eſtabliſh- 
ed laws of this world, communicate: whereas, being produced 
in the manner . he was may have qualified him perfectly 

N n 2 for 
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for becoming, both a © Lamb without blemiſh*,” and a High 
Prieſt, in every reſpect and degree, holy and undefiled, and 
ſeparte from ſinners .“ 4 

But whether theſe or others, concealed. from us for wiſe, 
though perhaps unſearchable ends, were the reaſons why his 
incarnation was in this manner; yet, for his being incarnate, 
there are ſeveral weighty reaſons very evident; and poſſibly 
many more, intirely unſeen by us. 

By becoming man, he was capable of becoming the moſt. 
complete and engaging pattern of virtue to man. The exam 
ple of the inviſible God might ſeem too high, and too remote. 
from our view, The examples of men were all, in one re- 
ſpe& or anqther, faulty, and likely to miſlead us. But our 
blefſed Saviour, by joining in his own perſon perfection with, 
humanity, gives us the moſt encouraging invitation to endea- 
vour at doing ſo too, according to our power. He © was in 
all points tempted. like as we are, yet without fint;” © to 
leave us an example, that we might follow his ſteps 9. But 
in particular, by this means he hath ſet us the brighteſt ex- 
ample of that excellent virtue, humility, that ever was, or 
could be; to this intent, that © the ſame mind might be in. 
us, which was in him: who being in the form of God, took: 
upon him the form of a ſervant, and was made in the likeneſs 
of men ||.” Of mutual love alſo he hath ſet before us the moſt 
amiable pattern, by this amazing proof'of his love to man- 
kind, He, who © was rich,” in all the glories of God, “ be- 
came poor for our ſakes; that we, through his poverty, might 
become rich J,“ in heavenly bleſſings. He, who was exempt- 
ed from all ſuffering, ſuffered every thing terrible in life and 
death for our good. Surely theſe are powerful motives both 
to give up, and do, and nndergo, whatever we are called to, 
for our brethren; and to © love one another as he hath loved 
us .. His reſignation likewiſe, his meekneſs, his zeal, his. 
prudence, every one of his virtues, (and his whole charaQter 
was compoſed of virtues,) are moſt uſeful leflons, derived 
from his appearirg in our nature, that in a very peculiar man- 
ner command our attention, and require our imitation. 

But further fill; by becoming Man he had the means of 

. moſt. 
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moſt familiarly and beneficially inſtructing men, in every point 
of faith and practice. The Word was made fleſh, and dwelt 
among us, full of grace and truth, and of his fulneſs have we 
all received *.” This condeſcenfion enabled him to accom- 
modate his manner of teaching to the capacities and diſpoſi- 
tions of his diſciples, to remove their prejudices, inſinuate 
truth into their minds gradually ; and thus gently training 
them up to the kingdom of heaven, lay ſuch deep foundations 
of his church, as ſhall never be moved. | 

By taking upon him our nature, he was likewiſe capable of 
being a ſacrifice for our fins; a doctrine, which in its proper 
place ſhall be explained to you: Therefore, ſince we © are 
partakers of fleſh and blood, he alſo himſelf took part of the 
ſame, that, through death, he might deſtroy him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil f.“ 

And there was another benefit, conſequent to his ſuffering 
in our nature, viz. His riſing again in it; and thus giving 
us the fulleſt certainty of our own reſurrection unto eternal 
life, | ; 

Even while he fits at the right hand of the Father, inter- 
ceding for his church, and ruling over it, his being man both 
makes him a proper perſon to repreſent men, and offer up 
their devotions: and affords us the moſt ſenſible aſſurance of 
his knowing the wants, and being touched with the neceſſi- 
ties, of the nature' in which he ſhares. © Wherefore in all 
things it behoved him,” ſays the apoſtle, © to be made like 
unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful 
High Prieſt in things pertaining unto God. For, in that he 
himſelf hath ſuffered, being tempted, he is able to ſuccour 
them that are tempted 1.“ Seeing then that we have not a 
High Prieſt, that cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities : but one, WhO was in all points tempted, like as 
we are: we may come boldly to the throne of grace,” in con- 
fidence of © obtaining mercy, and finding grace to help, in time 
of need 6. And fince, laſtly, we have a Judge appointed us, 
who hath experienced whereof we are made; we may be in 
the utmoſt degree certain, that his judgement will be accord- 
ing to equity : that, on the one hand, all due allowances will 

be 
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be made to us; and, on the other, no undue ones muſt he c 
pected by us, in that day, when God will judge the world 
in righteouſneſs by that man, whom he hath ordained * ;” and 
to whom he hath © given authority to execute Judgment, be- 


tauſe he is the Son of Man +.” 


* Ads xvii. 31. + John v. 27. 
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CREE D. 


Article IV.—Sufered under Pontius Pilate, was cri 
cified, dead and buried ; he deſcended into hell. 


MMEDIATELY after the mention of our Saviour's birth, the 
Creed goes on to the mention of his ſufferings : for in- 
deed his whole ſtate on earth was a ſuffering ſtate. By con- 
deſcending to be © made in the likeneſs of men *,” he expoſed 
-himſelf to all the neceſſities, infirmities, and W to which 
men are naturally ſubject. Beſides this, he underwent the 
many inconveniences of a low and unſettled condition. And, 
which was yet much heavier, though his whole life was ſpent 
in doing good +, yet was it ſpent alſo in bearing troubles and 
uneaſineſſes from all around him. 85 
The prejudices and miſapprehenſions of his Kindred and dis- 
ctples were no ſmall trial. But the perverſeneſs and malice 
of his enemies was a great one beyond example. They were 
no leſs perſons than the rulers and guides of the Jewiſh peo- 
ple, with their blind followers : whom the purity and humi- 
lity of his doctrine, and the very needful ſeverity of his re- 
proofs for their pride, ſuperſtition, and wickedneſs, had ren- 
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flered implacable againſt him. Every condeſcenſion to win 
chem gained only contempt from them: every endeavour to 
convince and reform them did but exaſperate them; they mif- 
repreſented and derided, they reviled and threatened, they aſ- 
faulted and perſecuted him: till at length, the hour being 
come, which he knew was the proper one to yield himſelf up 
to them ; they bribed one of his diſciples to betray him into 
their hands; terrified the xeft into forſaking him; and, after 
a maſt unjuſt condemnation, followed by a variety of deſpite- 
ful uſage amongſt themſelves, to obiain'the execution of their 
ſentence they accuſed him to the Roman power ; firſt as a 
blaſphemer againſt their law ; and, failing in this, then as a 
rebel againſt the Emperor, Tiberius Cæſar, the moſt ſuſpici- 
ous of men : by which laſt ſuggeſtion they forced the gover- 
nor, though declaring himſelf to be ſatisfied of his innocence, 
yet to comply with them for his own ſafety. After this he 
was abuſed and ſcourged by the ſoldiers, crowned in cruel 
mockery with thorns, and loaded, probably till he ſunk under 
it, with the croſs, on which he was to ſuffer. | | 

This inſtrument of death conſiſted, as its name denotes, of 
two large pieces of wood, croſſing each other. On one, the 
arms of the condemned perſon were ſtretched out, and hig 
hands nailed ; on the other, his feet, joined together, were 
faſtened in the ſame manner; and thus he was to hang naked, 
expoſed to heat and cold, till pain and faintneſs ended his life. 
The Jews, while they executed their own laws, never cruci- 
acd any, till they were firſt put to death ſome other way; af. 
ter which, their bodies were ſometimes hanged on a tree till 
the evening. But it ſeems, that only the worſt of malefactors 
were thus treated; who are therefore ſtiled in the law of Mo- 
ſes, accurſed*, The Romans indeed, and other nations, cru- 
cified men alive: but uſually none beſides their {laves ; a ſort 
of perſons, moſt of them, far lower than the loweſt of ſervants 
| amongſt ns. 

This then was what the Son of God underwent, when, ha- 
ing “ taken upon him the form of a ſervant, he became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the croſs +.” Now the 
torment of hanging thus by nails, that pierced through parts 
pf fo acute a feeling as the hands and feet, could not but be 


exquiſite ; 
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exquiſite; eſpecially as it was almoſt always of long duration. 
And therefore this paniſhment was accounted, in every reſpe&, 
the ſevereſt of any. Our Saviour indeed continued under it 
only about three hours : a mnch ſmaller time, though a dread- 
ful one, than was uſual. And there are plain reaſons for his 
expiring ſo ſoon. He had ſuffered, the whole night before, 
and all that day, a courſe of barbarous treatment, ſufficient to 
wear down the ſtrength of a much rougher and robuſter make, 
than probably his was. Before this, he had felt agonies with. 
in, grievous enough to make him * ſweat, as it were, great 
drops of blood *,” Partly the near view of what he was juſt 
going, moſt undeſervedly, to ſuffer, might thus affect a mind, 
which, having ſo much tenderneſs and ſenſibility in the caſe 
of others, could not be without ſome proportionable degree 
of it in his own. And further, the thought, how ſadly, from 
the time of their creation to that day, men had contradicted 
the end for which they were created ; how large a part of the 
world would ſtill reje& the ſalvation which he came to offer, 
and how few receive it effectually; what guilt even good per- 
ſons often contract, and how tremendous will be the final doom 


of bad ones: theſe reflections, which naturally would all pre- 


ſent themfelves to him in the ſtrongeſt light on this great oc- 
caſion, could not but cauſe vehement emotions in his breaſt, 
zealous as he was for the glory of God, and the eternal hap- 
pineſs of men. But chief / beyond compariſon, the awful 
ſenſe, that he was to bear all theſe innumerable fins of man- 
kind © in his own bcdy on the tree +,” © being made a curſe 
for us, to redeem us from the curſe of the law t,” might well 
produce feelings inexpreſlible ard inconceivable, which, oper- 
ating much more powerfully than mere bodily tortures, and 
making © his ſoul exceeding ſorrowful, even unto death 5,“ 
might ſo exhauſt his ſtrengch by heightening his ſuiterings, as 


to ſhorten them very confiderably, And accordingly we read, 


that whei he had hung on the croſs from the ſixth hour to the 
ninth, he cried with a loud voice, in the word: of the twen- 
ty-ſecond pſalm, where David ſpeaks, as a type and repreſen- 
tative both of his ſufferings and his following glory, © My 
God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me? not in the leaſt 
intending, as David before him did not, to ſignify a diſtruſt 
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bf his love, in whom at the ſame time he claimed an intereſt, 
as his God ; but only to expreſs, that thoſe comforts of the 
Divine Preſence, which he uſed to feel, were now, for myſte- 
rious reaſons, with-held from him in that concluding hour of 
temptation, which himſelf ſo emphatically called, the power of 
darkneſs *, Then adding words of the firmeſt truſt, Father, 
into thy hands I commend my ſpirit, he bowed his head, and gave 
up the ghoſt F. | 

Thus did God fulfil what he before had ſhewed by the mouth of 
all his prephets, that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer F. It was intimated in 
the firſt prediction, made upon the fall; namely, that the ſeed 
of the woman ſhould be bruiſed h. It was prefigured, both in 
the ſacrifices of the Old Teſtament, and ſeveral remarkable 
portions of its hiſtory. He is mentioned by David, as having 
% his hands and feet pierced || :” He is largely deſcribed by 
Iſaiah; as © a man of ſorrows, and acquainted with grief; 
wounded and bruiſed for our iniquities, and brought as a Lamb 
to the ſlaughter :“ He is expreſsly ſtiled by Daniel, Mefrah 
the Prince. that ſhould be cut of ,. 

Theſe prophecies, the Creed informs us, were fulfilled un- 
der Pontius Pilate : for ſo was the then governor of Judea un- 
der the Roman Emperor called. And he is named, becauſe 
the moſt uſual way of ſignifying at what time any thing was 
done, anciently was by mentioning the perſon, under whoſe 
government it was done: there not being any other method 
of reckoning univerſally received, as that of counting by the 
year of our Lord is now among Chriſtians, And it was very 
uſeful to preſerve the memory of the date : partly, that in af- 
ter-ages inquiry might be better made into the hiſtories and 
records of that age, concerning theſe extraordinary events, 
ſaid to have then happened ; and chiefly, that the Meſſiah 
might appear to have come and died at that exact fulneſs of 
time 4, when it was foretold he ſhould. One mark of it was, 
that the /ceptre was then to be departed from Fudah tt: which 
evidently was departed, when it was reduced to be a Roman 
Province. Another was, that the ſecond temple was to be 


yet ſtanding ; for the g/ory of it was to be greater than the glory 


Luke xxil. 53. T Luke xxiii. 46. John xix. 30. ＋ AQs iii. 18, 
Gen. iii. 15. || Pſal. xxii. 17. © Iſa. liii. 3, 5, 7. « Dan. ix. 25, 26. 
| 4 Gal. iv. 4 x ta 2 Gen, xlix, Io. 
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of the former * ; and this could be true only by the fulfilling 
of another prophecy, © The Lord, whom ye ſeek, ſhall come 
to his temple, even the meſſenger of the Covenant whom ye 
delight in f.“ Accordingly he did come to it, and it ſtood 
but a few years longer. A third mark was, that, from“ the 
reſtoring of Jeruſalem, to the Meſſiah's being cut off f,“ were 
to be ſuch a number of weeks; each plainly conſiſting, not of 
ſeven days, but of ſeven years: which number was com- 
pleted, while Pontius Pilate was Governor : and therefore 
it was requilite to obſerve, that under him our Saviour ſuf 
fered. 

Next to the mention of his death, in the Creed, follows that 
of his burial: a favour not allowed by the Romans to thoſe 
who were crucified, unleſs ſome conſiderable perſon mterceded 
for it. But the Jewiſh law requiring, that they ſhould be ta- 
ken down and buried before night$; and the next day being 
a great feſtival, when the violation of this law would give 
more than ordinary offence to the pcople; © Joſeph of Arima. 
thea, an honourable counſellor, who alſo waited for the king- 
dom of God, craved the body of Jeſus from Pilate:“ who, af- 
ter making due enquiry, “ if he were already, and had been 
any while dead, gave the body to Joſeph ;” who buried him 
reſpeQfully “ in his own new tomb, a ſepulchre hewn out of 
a rock || ;” the entrance into which the Jews ſealed up, and 
ſet a guard over |. And thus were his own predictions ful. 
filled, that he ſhould be crucified , the moſt unlikely of all 
deaths: and at the ſame time that of Iſaiah, that he ſhould not 
only be buried, but with the moſt unlikely of all burials in 
fuch a caſe, © making his grave with the rich 4.” 

The laſt part of this article is, that he deſcended into hell:“ 
an aſſertion founded on pſalm xvi. 10. where David prophe- 
fies of Chriſt, what St Peter in the Acts of the Apoſtles ex- 
plains of him jt, that“ his foul lhould not be left in hell ;" 
which imports, that once he was there. And hence, after 
ſome time it was inſerted into our Creed, which in the begin- 
ning had it not. Howe er, being taught in ſcripture, the 


truth 
Hag. ii. 9. + Mal. ili. I. ＋ Dan. ix. 25, 26. 
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truth of this doctrine is undubitable : the only queſtion is a- 
bout the meaning of it. 

The firſt thought of moſt, or all perſons, to be ſure, will 
be, that the word /-//, in this article, ſignifies what it doth in 
common ſpeech, the place where devils and wicked men are 
puniſhed. And it hath been 1magined, that Chriſt went to 
triumph over the devil there ; and ſome add, to reſcue part 
of the ſouls which he held under confinement *, by preacking, 
as the ſcripture ſaith he did, 1% 7he /pirits that awere in priſon t. 
But the place of torment is never determinately expreſſed in 
ſcripture by the word Hades, which both the ſcripture and the 
Creed uſe in this article, but by very different ones ; though 
unhappily our tranſlation hath uſed the ſame Engliſh word for 
both, inſtead of calling the former, what it ſt-1Qly ſignifies, 
the inviſible ſtate or region, Beſides, we do not read of our 
Saviour's !riumphing over the devil any where, but 91 the croſs f. 
And the ſpirits in priſon, to whom St Peter ſaith Chriſt by his 
Spirit preached, he ſaith alſo were thoſe, which were diſobedient, 
while the long-/uffering of God awaited in the days of Mag. And 
therefore Chriſt's preaching to them by his Spirit probably means, 
kis exciting by his Spirit, which fireve 41th || them for a time, 
that Patriarch to be a preacher of yiehteouſn-ſs among them, as 
the ſame St Peter, in his other epiſtle, calls him . But not 
hearkening to him then, they are now in priſon, reſerved for 
the ſentence of the laſt day. his opinion therefore hath no 
ſufficient foundation. Nor would it be found, on further tri- 
al, agreeable either to reaſon or fcripture. | 

Others have thought the word, tranſlated he/!, to ſignify in 
this article, as it ſeems to do in ſome paſlages of the Old Teſ- 
tament, and the Engliſh word anciently did, merely a place 
under ground, by which they underſtand the grave. And 
they plead for it, that the firſt Creeds, which mentioned our 

Saviour's deſcending 1nto hell, uſed no other words to expreſs 
his being buried, and therefore deſigned . to expreſs it by 
theſe. But allowing that, ſtill our Greed, expreſſing the de- 

+ 908 2 8 ſcent 
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ſcent into hell after the burial, muſt mean a different thing by 
it, 

And indeed the moſt common - meaning, not only among 
heathens, but Jews and the firſt Chriſtians, of the word Hader, 
here tranſlated , was in general that inviſible world, one 
part or another of which, the ſouls of the deceaſed, whether 
good br bad, inhabit. And this, how ſtrange ſoever it may 


' ſeem to the unlearned, yet is by others acknowledged“. Pro- 


bably therefore, all that was intended to be taught by the ex- 
preſſion, now before us, is, that when our Saviour died, as his 
body was laid in the grave, ſo his Spirit went where other 
ſeparate ſpirits are. And we ſhould remember, in repeating 
theſe words of tit Creed, that this is the whole of what we 
are bound to profeſs by them. But in what part of ſpace, or 
of what nature, that receptacle is, in which the ſouls of men 
continue from their death till they riſe again, we ſcarce know 
at all: excepting that we are ſure it is divided into two ex- 
tremely different regions, the dwelling of the righteous, called 
in St Luke, 4brahom's beſom, where Lazarus was; and that of 
the wicked, where the rich man was; between which there is a 
great gulpl fixed +. And we have no proof, that our Saviour 
went on any account into the latter: but fince he told the pe- 
nitent thief, that /e Spould be that day with him in paradije t; we 
are certain he was in the former; where Hey, which die in the 
Lord, ref from their labours, and are bleſſed 9; waiting for 
a ſtill more perfect happineſs at the reſurrection of the laſt 
day. 

How the ſoul of our Saviour was employed in this abode, 
or for what reaſons he continued there during this time, fur- 
ther than that he might be like wnto his brethren in all things ||, 
we are not told, and need not guels. But probably this arti- 
cle was made part of the Creed, in order to aflert and prove, 
that he had really a human ſoul, which was really ſeparated 
from his body. And its reſidence, during the ſeparation, in 


the 


®* See Pearſon on this article, p. 239, 240. T Luke xvi. 22, 23, 26. 


| Luke xxiii. 45. Non ex his ver bis in cœlo exiſtimandus eſt eſſe paradi- 
ſus. Neque enim ipſo die in cœlo futurus erat homo Chhriſtus Jeſus: ſed 
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the ſame ſtate and place, where other /pirits of juſt men made 
perfect * are, ſurely made a vaſt addition to their felicity. 
For Abraham, who rejericed to ſee his day t at a diſtance, muſt 
be inexpreſſibly more rejoiced to ſee him preſent there. All 
the good perſons, whoſe going thither preceded the death of 
our Lord, muſt certainly partake in the joy. And all who 
came, or ſhall come, after, maſt feel much greater conſolation 
for being in a place, where their Redeemer had; been ſeen by 
ſuch numbers of his ſaints ; and to which, in ſome peculiar 
ſenſe, his preſence is yet continued: for we learn from St Paul, 
that the immediate conſequence of a pious man's departure 
hence is *erng with Crit t. 

But were the reaſons of his deſcending into hades, or of the 
8 of it into our belief, ever ſo obſcure; it may ſuffice 
us, that the reaſons of his ſufferings and death are very plain, 
as well as very important. With theſe therefore J ſhall con- 
goin this lecture. 

. The firſt is, that he might be an example to his follow. 
ers. For ſo he became the nobleſt and moſt engaging pattern 
imaginable of that great and hard duty, patient ſubmiſſion to 
the will of God: fince being of a rank infinitely ſuperior to 
the afflictions of this world, and having done nothing to de- 
ſerve the leaſt of them, he moſt willingly choſe, and cheerful. 
ly bore the moſt grievous that were poſſible, Well then may 
we, mortals and ſinners, take whatever befalls us, in life or 
in death, meekly and contentedly ; © becauſe Chriſt alſo ſuf- 
fered for us, leaving us an example, that we ſhould follow his 
ſteps : who did no ſin, neither was guile found in his mouth, 
who yet, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; when he 
ſuffered, he threatened not; but committed himſelf to him 
that judgeth righteouſly . The example alſo of kindneſs and 
love to men he ſhowed yet more fully by his crucifixion, than 
by his incarnation : foreſeeing, as he plainly did, all the pains 
and torments he ſhould undergo, in executing his great deſign 
of reforming and ſaving mankind ; yet deterred by nothing 
from undertaking it, and perſevering in it. If therefore he 
ſo loved us, we ought alſo,” as St John argues, to love one 
another ||: and “ becauſe he laid down his life for us, we 


ought, 
* Heb. xii. 23. ＋ John viii. 56. T Phil. i. 23. See Peters on Job, 
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ought,” if a proper occaſion require it, even © to lay down 
our lives for the brethren “.“ 

2. A ſecond rcaſon of his dying was, that he might thus 
confirm the truth of his Doctrine: to which it muſt needs add 
a very powerful confirmation, that, though the Jews expected 
2 warlike and victorious Meſſiah, and therefore his taking up- 
on himſelf a meek and ſuffering character muſt grievouſly pre- 
judice them againſt him; yet he declared from the very firſt, 
what you read in St John, that as Moſes /ifted up the ſerpent in 
the wilderneſs, fo ſhould the Son of Man be lifted up +; ſignifying, 
as the ſame Evangeliſt elſewhere aſſures us, what death he ſhould 
diet. And he all along perſiſted in this declaration; rejected 
every. opportunity of worldly power; fearleſsly taught the 
moſt provoking truths, and voluntarily met what he foretold 
he ſhould ſuffer. Stronger evidences of ſincerity, than theſe, 

a man cannot give; and therefore St John thus reckons up 
the teſtimonies to Chriſt's miſſion : T here are three that bear 
evitne/s on earth; the Spirit, the Water and the Blood h. And St 
Paul obſerves, that before Pontius Pilate he witneſſe d a good con- 


ion]; on account of which he is called in the book of Re- 


velation, the faithful Witneſs, or martyr N. 
3. The third, and principal reaſon of our Saviour's death 


was, to put away fir by the ſacrifice of himſelf +» that being juſtified 
by his blood, Wwe may be ſaved from wrath, and reconciled to God |}. 
But as I cannot now enlarge on this doQrine ſuitably to its 
importance; and the article of the forgiveneſs of fins will be a 
proper place to treat of it ; I ſhall only add at preſent, that 
God hath made him to be fin for us, who knew no fin, that we might 
be made the righteouſneſs of God in him 1. For if one died for all, 
. then ere all dead: and he died for all, that they which live, ſhould 
not henceferth live unto them/elves, but unto him, which died for 
them, and riſe again g. This we ſhould do with great duti- 
fulneſs ; for zwe are not our own, we are bought with a price : 


and with great thankfulneſs; for he hath delivered us from the 
bondage 


* x John iii. 16. John iii. 14. 4 John xii. 32, 33. xvili. 32. 
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bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. Unto him therefore, hat loved vs, and waſhed us from 
our fins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and prieſts unto 
God and his Father, unto him be glory and dominion, for ever and 
ever. Amen f. | 


: * Rom. viii. 21. Þ Rev. i, 5, 6. 
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Article V.— The third day be roſe again from the 
dead. 


Hen carried on the hiſtory of our Saviour to the 

loweſt act of his humiliation, our Creed ſets forth, in 
the next place, how God was pleaſed to exalt him ſor under- 
going it. And the firſt part of this brighter view of things, 
was his reſurrection : that is, the reſtoring of his body to a 
condition of performing the ſeveral functions of life, as be- 
fore; and the reunion of his ſoul to it. In diſcourſing of 
which, I ſhall ſpeak, firſt, Concerning the reality of his riting 
again: Secondly, The circumſtances: Thirdly, The uſes of 
It. ; : 

I. The reality; which depends on two things ; that he was 
really dead, and that he was really alive afterwards. 

As for the former: the whole of the kiſtory thows it fully, 
nor did any of his oppoſes ever call it in queſtion. His cru- 
cifixton was public, at noon-day, before a great multitude. 
The Jews who procured it, the Romans who executed it, 


would both take care, that it was done effectually. And the 
piercing 
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piercing of his ſide with a ſpear, which, by the blood and wa⸗ 
ter that followed, plainly appeared to reach his heart, as it 


muſt have produced ſome ſigns of life, had there been any re- 


maining; muſt alſo have deſtroyed, in a few moments, all that 
could remain. Then, after this, we find him treated as dead, 
both by friends and enemies ; Pilate, after a particular inqui- 
ry into that very matter, granting his body to be buried; one 
of his diſciples embalming him with ſpices, another laying 
him in his own ſepulchre; the Jews making no objection ; 
but fully ſatisfied of his death, and only careful to guard a- 
gainſt any pretence of a reſurrection. 

But that, notwithſtanding, he was afterwards really alive 
again, which 1s the other point, we have multiplicity of evi- 
dence of the ſtrongeſt Kinds. The ſepulchre was newly hewn 
out of a rock, ſhut up with a-very large ſtone rolled to the 
mouth of it, and guarded night and day by a band of ſoldiers ; 
who were to watch till the time was over, within which he 
had ſaid he ſhould riſe. Yet, on that very day, the ſepulchre 
was found open, and the body was gone. Now by what means 
could this come to paſs? To his diſciples it could be of no 
poſſible uſe, to carry on a deceit, by getting his corpſe into 


their poſſeſſion, For if they had ſucceeded ſo ill with their 


Maſter at their head, what could they expect by carrying on 
the ſame ſcheme after they had loſt him, but to come to the 
ſame end? And what in all reaſon had they to do, but get 
quietly out of the way, at leaſt till the matter was a little for- 
gotten? Indeed we find in fact, that, far from being enterpri- 
ſing, they were ſo diſheartened, even when he was firſt ſeized, 
that they all forſook him: and there was little Iikelihood, that 
they ſhould have more courage to attempt any thing, juſt af- 
ter he was executed. Or if they had, what manner of chance 
was there, that when a band of ſixty men uſed to military diſ- 
cipline, were ſet to watch the grave, they ſhould either ſind 
them all aſleep at once, though it was death to be ſo, and not 
wake one of them ; or be able to convey the body away from 
them, though they were awake? Evidently they muſt have 
failed, and probably have been ſeized, in the attempt. Or 
could they have carried their point; yet, by the reſiſtance 
made to them, it mult have appeared, how unfairly they had 


carried it: and all hope of getting a reſurrection believed muſt 


have 
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have been utterly at an end. Since then the body was not 
found, and could not, by any human means, or indeed for a- 
ny rational purpoſe, have been carried away; it muſt have 


been raiſed by the power of God, as the goſpels relate it 
was | 


Bul to give a full and ſeniible demonſtration of it, he ed 
himſelf alive to his diſciples, after his paſſion, by many infallible 
proofs, being feen of them forty days *. Now, in this they could 
be no more miſtaken, than you can in ſeeing and hearing me, 
and knowing me to be alive at this time. As they had almoſt 
deſpaired of his riſing again, they were but too backward to 
believe it: and indeed they would believe it on no other teſ- 
timony, than that of their own eyes and ears; and Thomas 
even not without touching him, and putting his hands on the 
marks of his wounds : which the reſt, as well as he, when 
they were 7errified, and ſuppoſed they had ſeen a ſpirit, and not 
their Lord, were invited to do. Behold my hands and my feet, 
that it is I myſelf : handle me and ſee ; for a ſpirit hath nat feſb 


and bores, as ye ſee me have 1. 


They could not, after ſuch trials, be deceived in ſo plain a 
matter. And if it be imagined, that they might intend to de- 
ceive others; confider : They began their teſtimony to his re- 
ſurrection, at the very time, and the very place, where they 
affirmed this fact to have happened: Their adverſaries had all 
the power of the place in their hands; and all the advantages, 
that men could wiſh, for detecting the fraud, if it was one; 
and they were in the ſtrongeſt manner intereſted and concern- 
ed to make uſe of them. Is it poſſible now, that men ſo ti- 
morous, as the diſciples plainly were juſt before, ſhould, im- 
mediately after, venture, without need, to bring the juſt re- 
ſentment of both magiſtrates and people upon themſelves, by 
aſſerting ſo ſtrange an event, if it was not true? Yet they did 
allert it: and far from being diſproved in it, thouſands at once, 
notwithſtanding the moſt powerful worldly motives, and the 
deepeſt rooted prejudices, to the contrary, were convinced by 
them. And thus they went on, through many years, to the 
end of their days, all of them ſuffering patiently and joyfully, 
for the ſake of this teſtimony, every thing that could be ter- 
rible in life, and at length death itſelf: nor is it pretended, 

Vol. IV. P p that 
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that any one of them either retracted at any time what he had 
faid, or behaved in any reſpect ſo as to weaken the credit of 
it. On the contrary, they were uncommonly pious and vir- 
tuous, as well as bold and unwearied: and, to complete the 
ſtrength of their evidence, they not only taught, illiterate as 
they were, a doctrine more worthy of God, than the wiſeſt of 


men had known before, prolſeſſing to have received it from 


their Maſter's mouth; but they confirmed the whole by vaſt 
numbers of miracles, which he enabled them, and they enabled 
their followers, to perform, both during that age and the next. 

Tis is briefly the proof of our Saviour's eſurrection: And 
if this be ſuſſicient proof; then it is no objeQion, that more 
than ſuſiicient was not given: for iaſtance, that he did not ap- 
peur to the rulers and whole people. They had no way de- 
ſerved it. He was no way bound to it. Nor doth God, in 
any caſe, give men uit ſuch evidence, as they pleaſe; but ſuch 
as he knows to be enough for honeſt minds: and if others will 
not believe without more, they muſt take the conſequences. 
Chriſt appeared to the twelve apoſtles oſten: to 500 perſons 
at once beſides. If this number be thought too ſmall, when 
was ever the tenth part of it required in any other matter? 
And if Chritt was to appear to all the Jews, why not to all 
the Gentiles? Why not to all us at this day? We have no 
proof, that any one, who deſired it, was reſuſed ſeeing him. 
Poſubly many, certainly St Paul, were converted by ſeeing 
tim. Some perhaps nothing would have convinced: others 
would not have owned their conviction. This would have 
made ſtrange confuſion. And had the whole nation been con- 
vinced, their notions of the Mevial's temporal kingdom would 
probably ave to them at tie ſame time into a re- 
belllon againſt the Romans; or howerer, the ſuſpicions of 
the Romans would have driven them inte one; and then 


the goſpel would have been thought a mere political arti- 


CY 


ſice, to . a favourite purpoſe. Nay, had they continued 
quiet,. and the Romans let them alone; even then we ſnould 
have loſt that evidence for the truth of our religion, which a- 


riſes from the perſecutions, undergone by the firit teachers of 


ic: from the very advantageous circumilances, that the Jews 
our adverſaries have been the keepers of thoſe prophecies, 

which prove Chriſt to be come: and alſo from their wouder- 
ful difverBon and preſervation : behdes the proof which will 
ariſe, 
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ariſe, in God's good time, from their converſion to Chriſtia- 
nit. 

II. Thus much for the reality of Chiriſt's reſurrection. The 
circumſtances of it, which was the ſecond head propoſed, it is 
beſt that you ſhould read in the New Teſtament, where they 
are told at large. And if the accounts, wliich the ſeveral e- 
vangeliſt's give, ſhould ſeem not eaſy to be reconciled in ſome 
particulars z you will recollect, that nothing is more common 
in ail hiſtorians, than for one to omit what another relates; 
to tell but part of what another tells more fully; to join cloſe 
together 1 in writing, what happened at ſome diſtance of time 
in fact; and to neglect a trifling exactneſs in points that are 
not material. And the Spirit of God, which directed the goſpel 
hiſtorians, might with great wiſdom permit them to do thus: 
it being 1 proof to every confiderate mind, that they 
did not contrive together what ſtory they ſhouid tell; but that 
each related, fairly and artleſsly, what he ſaw and heard at the 
time, and recollected afterwards, concerning this great fact: 


of which the more abſolutely certain they were ia general, 


the leſs they would think of being accurate. in every little 
part; and of drawing up a aathodicah and minute, _ ſeru- 
pulouſly ſtrict narration of the whole that had patied, 

But there is one circumſtance, which requires to be confi. 
dered more diſtinctly; that of the time. The almoſt conſtant 
expreſſion of ſcripture concerning this is the ſame wich that 
of the Creed, that /e r:/e ogarn the third day: reckoning the day 
of his death for the firſt ; the day, which he continued dead, 
for the ſecond ; the day of his reſurrection for the third, And 
this is the common way of computing every where, Thus 
the Jews computed the eiglith day, on which their children 
were to be circumciſed. Thus alfo the phyticians call that a 
Tertian, or third day ague, in which there is but one day 
wholly free from it. And thus men reckon in all caſes, Some- 
times the expreſſion in ſcripture is, that c or7td 11/0 after ee 
duys : meaning, not after the third day was ended, but after it 
was begun. ſuit as when Rehoboa had faid unto the peo- 
ple, (ome again unto me afier thice days, it follows, S2 al: 1he 
perple came to Rehobeam on the third-cay, as the king blade, ol 
Come again lo me on the third day*. And in one ſingle place of 
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the New Teſtament it is ſaid, the Son of Man {oils be iu the 
heart of the earth three days and three nights *, But this with-. 
out doubt was intended to be underſtood conformably to the 
reſt : as it well may. For a day and night in the Jewiſh lan- 
guage is no more, than what we commonly call a day in ours. 
Hence we find in the book of Eſther, that when ſhe had ap- 
pointed the Jews to faſt for her good ſucceſs, eier eating nor 
drinking three days, night nor day; that is, to faſt three days and 
three nights ; and, after that, ſhe «would go in lo the fing to pe- 
tition for them; the very next woras, notwithſtanding, are, 
that un the third day ſhe put on ker royal apparel, and went into 
the king's preſenceF. Again, when we read, that Elijah went 
40 days and 40 nights to Horeb the Mount of God, (1 Kings 
xix. 8.) we have no cauſe to think the meaning is, that be 
travelled incefiantly night and day; for fo his journey muſt 
have been much ſconer ended: but that he employed in it 
ſuch a part of every day, during all that time, as he was con- 
veniently able. This way of ſpeaking may ſeem ſtrange to 
us: but the Jews underſtand it ſo well, that not a man of 
them, excepting a very weak one of late date}, hath ever 
pretended to raiſe an objection from this paſſage, though very 
{light pretences will ſerve their turn 9. Thus then cur Savi- 
our, dying en Friday, and riſing on Sunday, was dead three 
days, and yet role the third: which was"I\ufficient ſpace of 
time to prove him really dead ; but not ſufficient, either for 
him to ice corruption, or for his enemies to leave off watch.. 
ing his grave, or for his diſciples to deſpair abſolutely and 
totally: and therefore no ſitter time could have been fixed. 

III. The third point to be confidered is, The uſes of the re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt; which are great and many. 

In general, it appears pleinly from hence, that he realy came 
from God; and that thercfore whatever he hath affirmed, pro- 
miſed, or threatened, will be found true. For there can poll:bly 


be 


Mat. xii. 40. T Efth. iv. 16. v. 1. Sce Whitby on Mat. xii. 40. 


+ Nizzackca vet. in Wagenſcil, p. 236. who ohje cts, that at meſt it eculd 
Le but three days and two nights, 
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he no ſtronger proof of his Divine Miſſion, than, when he had 
been openly put to death as a deceiver, for God to reverſe the 
ſentence in ſo extraordinary a manner, as reſtoring him to life 
again, This was the great evidence, to which he had before 
his death appealed. No one either did, or could, object againit 
it, as not being a deciſive one. And therefore on its coming 
to paſs, as he had foretold it would, he is juſtly ſaid by the 
Apoſtle to be declared the Son of Gd with poaver, by the reſur- 
rection from the dend. But there are two things proved by it 
more particularly. | 

1. That his ſufferings are accepted by our heavenly Father, 
as a full atonement for the fins of men. For fince God hath 
looſed the bands of the grave, with which he was holden on 
our account; it is manifeſt, that he hath completed the ſatis. 
fection owing from us; that he hath © through death deſtroy. 
ed him that had the power of death, that is, the devil; and 
delivered thoſe, who through fear of it, were all their life- 
time ſubje& to bondage +.” If then we do, by faith and re- 
pentance, qualify ourſelves to receive the pardon, that he is 
authorized to give; we may boldly ſay, with the Apoſtle, 
„Who ſhall lay any thing to the charge of God's elect? It is 
God that juſtificth : who is he that condemneth ? It is Chriſt 
that died ; yea, rather that is riſen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who maketh interceſſion for us 4.“ 

2. From our Saviour's reſurrection appears the certainty 
of our own. The promiſe, which he made, was, that “ every 
one who believed on him ſhould have everlaſtin g life, and he 
would raiſe him at the laſt day g:“ and to ſhow the truth of 
it, he raiſed up himſelf from the death, which he had ſuffered 
for the {ins of men. This is a proof, clear and ſtrong beyond 
all exception or cavil. Since Chriſt is riſen, our reſurrection 
is poſſible : and fince Chriſt hath promiſed, it is certain. If 
then we believe Jeſus died, and roſe again,” we muſt believe 
too, as St Paul juſtly argues, that “ them alſo, which ileep in 
Jeſus, will God bring with him. For the Lord himſelf ſhall 
deſcend from heaven with a ſhout, with the voice of the Arch- 
angel, and with the trump of God; and the dead in Chriſt 
Hall riſe firſt ; and they which are alive and remain, #hall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, and fo ſhall we 


be 
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be ever with the Lord *.” © gleſſed therefore be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriit, who, according to his 
abundant mercy, hath begotten us again to a lively hope, by 
the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, from the dead; to an inhe- 
ritance incorruptible and undefiled; that adeth not away, re- 
ſerved in heaven for us 1.“ Ard may “the God of Peace, 
that brought again from the dead that great Shepherd of the 
;heep, through the blood of the everlaſting Covenant make 
us perſect in every good work, to do his will; working in us 
that which is well-pleaſing in his fight, through Jeſus Chriſt: 
to whom be glory, for ever and ever. Amen.“ 


* Theſſ. iv. 14, 16, 17. 1 Pet. i. 3, 4. + Heb. xi. 20, 21. 
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Article VI. He aſcended into heaven, and ſitleth on 


the righ: hand of God the Father Aimighty. 


HE firſt care of our bleſſed Lord, in conſequence o his 


Reſurrection, was to ſatisfy his diſciples fully of the 
truth of it: the next, to fit them for inſtructing mankind in 
his religion, of which it was one principal doctrine and evi- 
dence. He therefore ſhowed himſelf alive to them, after 
his paſſion, by many infallible proofs; being ſeen of them for- 
ty days; and ſpeaking of the things pertaining to the king= 
dom of God *,” This being done, as he had now gone thro? 
the whole of his work on earth; it was proper, that he ſhould 
return to that happy place, from whence his compaſſion to a 

loſt 
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Yof world had brought him down : according to the words of 
his own prayer; Father, the hour is come; I have glori- 
fd thee on earth : T have finiſhed the work, which thou gaveſt 
me to do. And now, O Father, glorify thou me with the 
glory, which I tad with thee, before the world was“: There 
did not remain any further roaſon tor his appearance perſon- 
ally amongſt men; till he ſhould “ come again to judge the 
quick and the dead.“ Many ages were to paſs © before that 
great and terrible day of the Lord +.” It was fit therefore, 
that, as St Peter ſpeaks, the Heaven ſhould receive him, un- 
til the times of the reſtitution of all things f. 

And, thougli the redemption of mankiad was completed by 
him, ſo far #5, in this lower world, it could be; yet there was 
leſt-a1 important part of, to be accomplithed above. The 
Jewich diſpenſation, as u epiitie to the Hebrews more eſpe- 
cially informs us, was © a fnadow of things to come.” As 
therefore, under this, the great Sacrifice of Atonement was 
yearly ſlain without the ſauQtuary firit ; „and then the Higlh 
Pricit entered alone with the blood ot it, into the moſt holy 
place; there to offer it before the Lard, and atone for the fins 
of the people : ſo, in the goſpel age, was our bleſſed Saviour, 
fir as r, Can fred |, to be ſacrificed for our ſins on earth; 
and then, as the Hie e „ ci nrofeſſion , to „ with 
his », leid. ute heaven; the true bot. Hare ot Which the o- 
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ther was ut, there te apenr with it, the prejerce of Grid 
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When the time 8 was come, for this purpoſe of Di- 
vine Wiſdom to take eel; having gradually prepared the 
minds of his apoſtles to bear his departure, he, in the lat 
place, with his uſv=] tenderneſs, gave them all 
fing : the words of which indecd are not delivered down to 


us; but probably they might not be unlike, and certainly they 


ma 
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A Olen Die- 


could not well be more aſfectionate, than thoſe, lch we find 
he uſed for their co: lation, even before his fuſſerings, on a 
more diſtant protpect of his being taken from them. © Let 
not your heart be troubled : believe in God, believe aifo in 


me. I go to prepare a place for you; aud 1 will come again, 


* John xvii. 4, 5 ＋ Joel ii. zi. f Ads i. 27, Heb x. 1. 
J Jod. n i. 20. T Heb. iii. r. 
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and receive you unto myſelf ; that where I am, there ye may 
be alſo. Whatſoever ye ſhall ak in my name, that will I do- 
And I will pray the Father, and he ſhall give you ancther 
Comforter : that he may abide with you for ever. Peace 1 
leave with you: my peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, nei- 
ther let it be afraid *,” © It is expedient for you, that I go 
away. For if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you : But if I depart, I will ſend him unto you, and your 
heart ſhall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you. 
Theſe things I have ſpoken unto you, that in me ye might 
have peace. In the world ye ſhall have tribulation : but be 
of good cheer ; I have overcome the world g.“ 

Undoubtedly with ſuch like words of grace and affection, 
which every good Chriſtian may and ought to conſider as ſpo- 
ken to himſelf, did our Lord, before his departure, comfort 
his diſciples under the immediate view .of that intereſting e- 
vent. And it came to paſs,” the Evangeliſts 1n{orms us, 
„that as he was yet bleſſing them, while they beheld, he was 
taken up: and a cloud received him out of their fight 4.“ 

It is hardly poſſible to concerve ſtronger or more various 
emotions of mind, than thoſe, with Thick the breaſt of every 
one of his followers muſt be filled, on this occaſion : of ſur- 
priſe and aſtoniſhment at what they had ſeen ; of gratitude. 
and tenderneſs, in return to what they had heard; of grief 
and fear concerning their now ſolitary condition; yet mixed, 
at the ſame time, with ſubmiſio and hope, and faithful truſt 
in their dear Lord. But, as he himſelf had told them, © If 
they loved him, they would rejoice, becauſe he went unto the 
Father $;” fo in fact, amidſt all the paſſions working within 
them, this prevailed above the reſt; and triumphant gladneſs 
of heart was the feeling, that took poſſeſſion, and dwelt with 
them. They worſhipped him, and returned to Jeruſalem 
with great joy: and were continually in the temple, praifing 
and bleſling God jj.” | 

Let us then rejoice alſo in this glorious e of Chriſt 
our Head. Let us conſider the opportunity it gives us of ex- 
erciling that /ai7h in him, which the apoſtle juſtly calls “ the 

2 evidence 
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evidence of things not ſeen *;” and of obtaining a reward, 


ſuitable to the greater virtue = piety that we ſhow, in con- 


ducting aright our underſtandings, our hearts and our lives, 


under a lower, and yet ſufficient, degree of evidence for our 
holy religion, © Becauſe thou haſt ſeen me,“ ſaith he him- 
ſelf to St Thomas, thou haſt believed: blef1-d are they, that 
have not ſeen, and yet have believed +.” This bleſſedneſs 
therefore, by his aſcenſion, he hath left to his whole church 
the means of acquiring; © that the trial of your faith,” as St 
Peter expreſſes it, may be found unto praiſe and honour and 
gl. y, at the appearing of Jeſus Chriſt : whom not having 
ſeen, ye love; and in whom, though now ye ſee him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice with joy unſpeakable and full of glory ; 
receiving the end of your faith, the ſalvation of your ſouls t.” 
Let us conſider too, that if his abſence tries our faith, the man- 
ner of his going away powerfully confirms it. For the apoſ- 
tles were eye-witneſſes of his aſcending into the clouds: and 
what ſtronger proof need we, of his coming from God, than 
his being thus taken up to him again; according to his own 
repeated predictions; beſides the remarkable, though obſcu- 
rer, intimations of the ſame thing in the Old Teſtament ? 
Nor let it ſeem ſtrange, that the ſcripture ſhould ſpeak of 


one eſpecial place, as the peculiar and appropriated reſidence 


of God. We acknowledge, that he 1s, and cannot but be, e- 
very where. © Heaven and earth are full of the majeſty of 
his glory g:“ yea, © the Heaven and Heaven of heavens can- 
not contain him ||.” © Whither ſhall I go from thy Spirit? 
Or whither ſhall I flee from thy preſence ? If I aſcend up in- 
to heaven, thou art there: If I go down to hell, thou art there 
alſo, If I take the wings of the morning, and remain in the 


uttermoſt parts of the ſea ; even there ſhall thy hand lead me, 


and thy right hand ſhall bold me .“ Yet, notwithſtanding 
this, the ſcripture conſtantly mentions him, as having conde- 
ſcended to eſtabliſh his throne in one particular place ; and 
exhibit himſelf there, in the ſymbol of light inacceſſible: 

where therefore his holy angels attend upon him, and ſee his 
face; from whence he iſſues forth his commands, as princes 


do theirs from the royal palace; and is repreſented, as view- 
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ing and obſerving the actions of his creatures; and pouring 
down bleſſing or vengeance, as their behaviour requires, 
The Lord is in his holy temple, the Lord's. ſeat is in hea- 
ven: his eyes behold, his eyehds try the children of men“ of 


Here it is, that thouſand thouſands miniſter unto him; and 


ten thouſand times ten thouſand ſtand before him+,” celebra- 
ting his praiſes, and rejoicing in the light of his countenance. 
For * in his- preſence is the fulneſs of joy, and at his right 
hand there are pleaſures for evermore 4.“ 

Into this bleſſed place then did our Saviour aſcend : and 
there, as the Creed, in conformity with ſcripture, teaches, 
ſat down at the right hand of the Father.” Not that God 
who is aa infinite Spirit, and by the word of his power doth 
whatever he pleaſes, both in heaven and earth ; either hath, 
or needs, bodily members, for inſtruments of perception or 
action, like our imperfect nature. But theſe things are figu- 
ratively aſcribed to him, in condeſcenſion to human capaci- 
ties. And the meaning of ſuch figures is eaſily underſtood. 
He is the King of the whole world. Now into a King's im- 
mediate preſence not all perſons are uſually admitted. And 
of thoſe. who are, not all poſſeſs the ſame rank and degree of 
nearneſs, to him: but every one ſuch as he plcaſes to appoint. 
Now the hi gheſt mark of dignity, which the eaſtern monarchs 
conferred on the perſon, hom they eſteemed and favoured 
moſt, was placing him, on occaſions of ſolemnity, at their right 


hand; the ſecond in honour was next to the royal perſon, on 


the other ſide; and the reſt of the court ſucceeded in the lame 
order. Thus, when the mother of King Solomon came to pe- 
tition for Adonijah, the ſeripture informs us, © he fat down 


on the throne, and cauſed a ſeat to be ſet for her, and ſhe fat 


on his right har, id g. And when the ſons of Zebedee had, by 
miſtake, imagined the kingdom of our Saviour to be like one 
of this world, their petition was, “that they might fit, one 
on his right hand, the other on his left, in his kingdom ||.” 
Sometimes the poſture of ſtanding is mentioned: as Pſal. xtv. 


9. on thy right hand did ſtand the Queen in gold of Ophar.” 
And, when the Court of Heaven, attending on their Sovereign, 


is deſcribed ; “ ſaw,” faith the prophet, © the Lord ſitting 

on 
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In his throne; and all the hoſt of heaven ahove all principa- 
lity and power, and might and dominion, and every name that 
is named, not only in this world, but alſo in that which i is to 
come *;” „ that at the name of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow, 
of chings in heaven, and things 1 in earth, and things under the 
earth T: © And he muſt reign; till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet f.“ Sitting at God's right hard, implies this 
pre-eminence ; © for to which of the angels ſaid God at any 
time, Sit on my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy 
footſtool 56? ; 

Indeed © all power, both i in heaven and earth, was given 
to” our Saviour before his aſcenſion : but not, till after- 
wards, was his title to it publicly recognized, and poſſeſſion 
of it ſolemnly taken by him: which, in other words, © is ſit- 
ting down at the right hand of God.” 

But let us conſider, not only the nature of our Saviour's 
exaltation; but, what principally concerns us, the benefits of 
it to mankind, which are three: His ſending the Holy Spirit 
to abide for ever with his church: His interceding for it 
with the Father: His powerful protection of it againſt its e- 
nemies. | 

. His ſending the Holy Spirit. This was reſerved, with 
n wiſdom, till after his aſcenſion; both becauſe it was then 
moſt needed, to comfort*his diſciples under the loſs of his per- 
ſonal preſence ; and alſo, becauſe it afforded a new evidence of 
his Divine power, that, far from being in a worſe condition 
by his departure, they were endued with higher degrees of 
miraculous gifts, than ever they had been before. St John 
therefore, upon our Saviour's promiſing the Spirit to them 
who ſhould believe on him, obſerves, that e the Spirit was 
not yet given, becauſe Jeſus was not yet glorified . And 
St Peter, on the day when it was beſtowed, ſaith, © There- 
fore, being by the right hand of God exalted, and having recei- 
ved of the Father the promiſe of the Holy Ghoſt, he hath ſhed 
forth this, which ye now ſee and hear ,.” The miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt indeed, being no longer neceſſary, cea- 
ſed many ages ago: but his ſanctifying graces, a much more 
important bleſſing, which we thall alvuys need, continue ſtill; 


'Q 2 2 ; and 
* Eph. 4. 20, 21. T Phil. ii. 10. Þ 1 Cor. xv. 25. $ Heb. i, 13. 
| j Mat. xxvii. 18. | 7 John vii. 39. * Acts bl. 33. 
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and conſtitute his preſent ſhare in the work of our redemp- 
tion: agreeably to the aſſurance, which our bleſſed Lord 
gave, of another e to abide north us, and dweH in us for 
ever *, 
2. His Interceſſibn with the Father. For his oblation of 
Rimſelf being accepted, as the foundation of a new covenant 
of mercy and favour ; we have now an Advocate in heaven, 
ſure, to prevail: an High Prieft, that can be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, having been tempted in all points as we 
are +, ever appearing for us in the preſence of God; and ef- 
ficaciouſly pleading the pardon, which he hath purchaſed, for 
all who repent of and forſake their fins. I ho then is he that 
condemneth ? It is Chriſi that died; yea rather, that is riſen again; 
who is even at the right hand of God's who alſo maketh interceſſion 
for us x. | 
3. His Protection of his Church againſt all its enemies, ſpi- 
ritual and temporal. The attempts of the former he defeats 
by the above-mentioned methods, the influences of his Spirit 
to preſerve us from fin, ard the efficacy of his interceſſion to 
procure us pardon on moſt equitable terms, whenever we fall 
into it. As for the latter: Upon the . firſt oppoſers of his 
church, the Jewiſh and Roman perſecutors, his vindictive pow- 
er hath been moſt remarkably exerciſed : and the ſucceeding 
adverſaries of religion, in every age, have ſerved, and ſhall 
ſerve, only for a trial of the fuith arid patience of the Jaints g: 
generally, without prevailing to their harm even here; and 
always being ſubſervient to their happineſs hereafter : till at 
length the appointed time ſhall come, when 7he kingdeins of this 
world ſhall become the kingdoms of the Lord and his Chrift || : and 
having reigned on this earth, till its period arrives, he ſhall 
reſign up to God his kingdom of grace, its end being accom- 
pliſhed ; and reign over his ſaints, in that of glory, for ever 
and ever : fully performing that invaluable promiſe, To him 
that overcometh will I grant to fit with me on my throne ; even as 
J alſo overcame, and am ſet down with my Father in his throne. 
Theſe things being ſo, inſtead of amuſing ourſelves with 


the ſpeculative conſideration of his aſcenſion, and the reaſons. 


of it; we ſhould learn from his departure to prepare for his. 
f | return, 
* John xiv. 10 17. T Heb. iv. 15. !F Rom. viii. 34. 
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return. To this was the attention of thoſe, who ſaw it, di- 
rected by the angels. Ye men of Galilee, why ſtand ye gazing 
up into heaven ? This fame Jeſus, which is taken up from you, ſhall 
fo come, in like manner as ye have ſeen him go into heaven *, The 
preſent article of our Creed is, that he /itteth at the right hand 
of God. The next is, that from thence he ſhall come to judge the 
quick and the dead, And what ſhould this very cloſe connec- 
tion teach us, but that we all be careful to behave in ſuch 
manner, that we may be ready to meet our Lord + at his com- 
ing, and enter with him into his joy t? He hath deſcended upon 
earth to procure us a right to future happineſs ; and inſtruct 
us, how to obtain it: he is now aſcended up into heaven, 10 
prepare a place for us 5: there ſeated in glory, he invites us to 
him. What then remains, but that we fix eur hearts where our 
treaſure is ||; and © ſet our affections on thoſe that are above, 
where Chriſt fitteth at the right hand of God ?“ But in vain 
do we rejoice in a glorified Saviour, unleſs we become © his 
friends, by doing what he commands us ,: in vain do we 
lift up our eyes and our wiſhes to his happy abode ; unleſs, 
by reſembling him now in purity and holineſs, we qualify 
ourſelves to partake hereafter the reſemblance of his glory. 
% Who ſhall aſcend into the hill of the Lord? or who ſhall 
ſtand in his holy place? even he that leadeth an uncorrupt 
life, and doth the thing which 1s right, and ſpeaketh the truth 
from his heart. He that hath uſed no deceit in his tongue, 
nor done evil to his neighbour, and hath not ſlandered his 
neighbour. He that ſetteth not by himſelf: but is lowly in 
his own eyes. In whoſe eyes a vile perſon is contemned : but 
he honoureth them, that fear the Loxd. He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart, and hath not lift up his ſoul unto va- 
nity. He ſhall receive the bleſſing from the Lord, and righ- 
teouſneſs from the God of his ſalvation . 


„Adds i. IT. + 1 Theſſ. iv. 17. f Mat. xxv. 21. 5 John xiv. 2. 
i Mat. vi. 21, 1 Col. iii. 1. + John xv. 14. 4 Pſal. xv. and xxiv. 
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LECTURE XII. 
CR E KE D. 


Article VII.— From thence he 2 come 10 judge the 
quick and the dead. 


4 "HIS is the great and awful doctrine, which makes all the 


preceding ones ſo important to us: that“ God hath 
appointed a day, in the which he will judge the world in righ- 
teouſneſs by that Man, whom he hath ordained *:* a truth, 
the belief of which infinitely concerns every one of us to ſet- 
tle well in our ſouls, and be duly affected by it. 

The reaſon of our minds, and even the feelings of our hearts, 
give us very ſtrong grounds to be perſuaded of a future judge- 
ment, had we no further evidence. We are all of us by na- 
ture, capable of perceiving, what is juſt and right for us to 
do, and what is otherwiſe: we are all capable of acting ac- 
cording to this perception: we all ſee, it is fit we ſhould; and 
fit we ſhould ſuffer for it, if we do not. When we behave ac< 
cording to our duty, there ſprings up a delightful peace and 
ſerenity within our breaſts: when we knowingly tranſgreſs 
it, we not only diſapprove and accuſe ourſelves, whether we 
will or not, but experience a foreboding expeCtation of juſt ' 
recompence. © For wickedneſs, condemned by her own wit- 
neſs, is very timorous : and, being preſſed with conſcience, 
always forecaiteth grievous things 7. Nor do theſe horrors 
relate only, or chieſly, to what we have. deſerved to ſuffer in 
this world: but when our ſhare in it draws to an end, and 
death approaches, then our fears grow ſtronger than ever, 
concerning ſomewhat, which is yet to come f. And thus are 
all men © a law unto themſelves ; and ſhew the work of the 


law 
Acts xvii. 31. + Wiſd. xvii, 11. 
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law written in their hearts, their conſcience alſo bearing wit- 

neſs *.” 
That ſome perſons are able to overwhelm theſe apprehen- 
ſions under buſineſs and purſuits, to drown them in debauch- 
ery and intemperance, to divert tliem by pleaſures and amuſe- 
ments, to ſet up little cavils againſt them, and even affect to 
ridicule them; is no objection in the leaſt to their being juſt, 
and well grounded. The feeling is plainly natural: every 
one of theſe methods to get rid of it, is plainly a force upon 
nature. Often it returns with double terror, for having been 
unjuſtly driven away: and ſeldom, or never, can the moſt 
thoughtleſs, or moſt hardened perſon, loſe intirely thoſe fears, 
which are ſeated in tlie very bottom of our ſouls; and which 
if we could loſe, we ſhould only be the more lurely mi- 
ſerable: for ſtill the foundation of them would remain unſha- 
ken. | 
Still it would be true, that there is a God, who made us, 
and is at all times intimately preſent with us: who theretore 
with unſpeakably more eaſe perceives all that paſſes in our 
very hearts, than we do one another's outward actions wie 
being perfect in knowledge, diſtinguiſhes, in every cale, what 
is good from what is evil; and being perfect in holineſs, ap- 
proves the one, and abhors the other. Even we are thus af- 
feed in ſome degree: and his infinite purity muſt therefore 
be infinitely more ſo. Now, what he hates, he can puuiſh as 
he pleaſes; and reward what he loves: for all power is in his 
hands; all nature depends on the word of his mouth; and he 
is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for ever 1. 
Think then: Will the righteous and holy King of the whole 
earth, when he hath planted his laws in our whole hearts, 
when he hath made us for the very purnoſe of obeying them, 
when he hath filled us with ſo deep a ſenſe of what will fol- 
low, if we diſobey them; ſuffer us, after this, to deſpiſe and 
diſhonour him, to injure his creatures, abuſe ourſelves, and 
diſappoint the great deſign of forming us; and yet take no 
- notice? Doth he govern the world, to the very leaſt parts of 
it, with ſo much wiſdom and care, in every other reſpect; and 
will he be fo unwiſe and negligent, as to overlook the one 
thing, that delerves his attention above all; and make no di- 
| | ſtinction 
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* 


ſtinction “ between him that ſerveth God, and him that ſer. 
veth him not *?” It cannot be: and the conſcience of every 
one of you, at this moment, tells you it cannor. 

If then ſuch a diſtinction will be made, when and where 
will it be made? Here, in this world, it plainly is not done, 
to a degree that the Almighty Governor of it can poſſibly 
think ſufficient. Perpetually we ſee © juſt men, to whom it 


| happeneth according to the work of the wicked: and wicked 


men, to whom it happeneth according to the work of the righ- 
teous .“ Amidſt all this diſorder, there are indeed evident 
marks of a providence : but of a providence, that gives only 
ſpecimens and earneſts of its juſtice at preſent ; reſerving the 
full vindication and diſplay of itſelf for that future ſtate, in 
which our ſouls, being naturally immortal, are evidently deſ- 
tined to exiſt ; and where all men {ſhall receive according to 
their works. This is the great end, that God had in his view, 
when he created us: and it is the principal point, that we 
ſhould have in our own view, through the whole of our 
lives. 

More or leſs all mankind, even in their darkeſt ignorance, 
have always had ſome perſuaſion of a future recompence : 
which, however mixed with errors, yet, being thus univerſal 
and laſting, muſt have been grounded in nature and truth. 


And the wiſer and better any perſons were, amongſt the hea- 


thens, the ſtronger and more rational belief they had of this 
doctrine: which yet was not owing merely to their wiſhes, 
and their hopes: for the worſt of ſinners, that were the far. 
theſt from defiring a juſt reward hereafter, feared it, whether 
they would or not. Thus we find it recorded of a very 
wicked Heathen, that when © Paul reaſoned of righteouſ- 


neſs and temperance, and judgement to come, Felix trem- 


bled x.” 

But ſtill, while the evidence of this great article conſiſted 
wholly in mere human reaſonings, about a matter, that was 
out of ſight : bad perſons, though they could not help at ſome 
times believing enough to fright them; yet made a ſhift at 
others to ditbelieve enough, to make them tolerably eaſy in 
doing wrong : and good perſons, though they might have hope 
ſufficient to influence them in common caſes ; yet often had 

not 
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not ſufficient to ſupport them under harder duties, and heavi- 
er afflictions, than ordinary. Even the obſcurer confirmations 
of this doctrine in the Old Teſtament therefore, were a great 
benefit to thoſe who partook of them: and as they had no 
right to any ſuch aſſurances of it; they had no cauſe to com- 
plain, that they were not clearer. But we have infinite cauſe 
to be thankful who are favoured in the goſpel with the fulleſt 
and ſtrongeſt atteſtation to this moſt intereſting of all our con- 
cerns. Chriſtians, unleſs they renounce their Chriſtianity, can- 
not diſbelieve a future judgment. The only difficulty is, to be 
influenced by our belief, as we ought. And in that alſo the 
ſcripture hath given us the beſt help, which is poſſible to be 
given; by its affecting accounts of the ſeveral particulars, that 
relate to this awful tranſaction: the perſons on whom, the 
perſon by whom, the time when, the things for which, and 
the manner in which, the final ſentence of happineſs or miſe- 
ry is to be pronounced. Theſe points therefore I ſhall now 
endeavour to place before you diftintly. And, 

1. The pgrſons, on whom, are, the quick, that is the living, 
and the dead, All that have died before, in every age of the 
world, ſhall be reſtored to life : and all that remain — {hall 
be joined with them to receive their doom; nor ſhall any ex- 
ception be made. For we are expreſsly aſſured, that the dead, 
ſmall and great, ſhall fland before God *, The very higheſt there- 
fore ſhall not eſcape by their power, the richeſt by their wealth, 
the wiſeſt by their abilities or artfulneſs : nor, on the other 
hand, ſhall the meaneſt wretch be looked on, as too inconſider- 
able for God's notice; or the moſt ignorant be exempted from 
anſwering for the care, which he hath taken, to get the know- 
ledge, that he might; and to uſe the knowledge, that he had 
of his duty. Whatever our ſtation be, we are bound alike to 
behave in it, as well as we can: and how far we have done ſo, and 
how far we have failed of it, is the one inquiry, that our Judge will 
make. Other diſtinctions, how conſiderable ſo ever they appear in 
our eycs, to him are as nothing. All creatures are equally be- 
neath his infinite Majeſty; but none are either beneath or above 
his inſpection now, or his ſentence hereaſter. Here then we are 
put, every one of us, on a fair trial, without any diſadvantage or 
inequality whatever. Both the moſt honourable, and the moſt 
. *. + contempti- 
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contemptible perſons, as to worldly circumſtances, may be ej+ 
ther the happieſt or the moſt miſerable in the next life, juſt 
as they ſhall chuſe. Let thoſe of high degree therefore be 
humble, thoſe of low be content, and all be watchful over 
themſelves. | x | 
2. The perſon, by whom the ſentence {hall be paſſed, is Je- 
ſus Chriſt. For the Father himſelf judgeth no man : but hath 
committed all judgment to the Son, and given him authority to exe. 
cute it, becauſe he is the Son of Man *: becauſe he is the perſon, 
deſcribed by that name in the Prophet Daniel, before whom 
the judgement was to be ſet, and the books opened +: who alſo is no 
leſs peculiarly qualified, than expreſsly appointed for it; ſince 
in him Divine Perfection is joined with experience of human 
infirmity. So that being judged by one, who was in all prints 
tempied like as wwe are, yet without fin f; we may be ſure, that 
every due allowance will be made to gur natural weakneſs, 
and no undue one to our wilful wickedneſs. Unleſs therefore 
we repent and amend, he, that came the firſt time to ſave us, 
will come the ſecond to condemn us ; and the meek and mer- 
ciful Jeſus appear clothed with ſuch terror, that we ſhall / ; 
to the mountains and the rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face 
of him that ſittetb on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb : 
for the great day of bis wrath is come, and who ſhall be able to 
 flands? 2 : | 
3. The time, when theſe things ſhall be, himſelf informs 
us, it Is not for us to know being known to the Father alone, 
and put in his en porver, But ſtill, what there is need we 
ſhould be told concerning it, the ſcripture hath revealed: that 
it ſhall come unexpectedly, and that it ſhall come ſoon. The 
general judgment may come, when we leaſt think of it. But 
however diſtant it may poſſibly be in itſelf, yet to every one. 
of us it is undoubtedly in effect very near, and even at the 
door. For it is appuinted unto men once to die, aud after this the 
Judgment ||. A few years, it may be a ſew days, will bring. 
us to our end here: and in whatever ſtate death finds us, in 
the ſame will the laſt judgment find us alſo. Fer there is no 


| de vite, ner wiſdew in the grave : but where the tree falleth there 
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Hall it be*, Take heed therefore to yourſelves, leſt your hearts 
be overcharged, either with the pleaſures and amuſements, 
or the cares and labours of this life; nnd ſo that day come 
whon you unanwares ; for as a ſnare ſhall it come on all them 
that duell on the whole earth ft. The evil ſervant that ſhall 
fay in his heart, my Lord delayeth his coming; and ſhall begin“ 
to ſmite his felioww-ſervants; and to eat and drink with the drunken : 
the Lord of that ſervant ſhall come in a day, that he hoketh not for 
him ; arid in an hour, that he is not aware of ; there ſhall be abeep- 
ing and gnaſhing of teeth t. Watch ye therefore, and be ready: 
bleſſed is that ſervant, whom his Lord, when he cometh, ſhall find 
[+ doing 5. | . | 

4. The things, for which we ſhall be judged, are, all volun- 
tary deeds, words and thoughts. For we muſt appear be- 
fore the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may receive 
the things done in his body |}.” Now; what we ſay, and what 
we think deſtgnedly; is as truly part of our doings, as what 
we act. Our diſcourſe may be of as much ſervice or harm 
to others; and even our inward imaginations may as much 
prove us to he good or bad in ourſelves; and contribute tb 
make us yet better or worſe. Often indeed we cannot help 
wicked fincies coming into our minds; and that alone will 
never be imputed to us as a fin. But we can help inviting, 
indulging, and delighting in them: and if we do not, it is juſt, 
that we ſhould account for our fault. And on the other hand, 
it is fit and reaſonable, that every good perſon ſhould be re- 
warded, not only for the religious and worthy actions that he 
hath performed ; but for every good word, that hath proceed- 
ed from his good heart ; for his pious and virtuous purpoſes 
and affections. For God ſees the one, juſt as clearly, as the 
other: © there is no creature, that is not manifeſt in his fight; 
but all things ara naked and opened unto the eyes of him, with 
whom we have to dos.“ And certainly what he ſees, and 
ſees to be proper for his notice; he will not fail to take ſuita- 
ble notice of it. The ſcripture therefore aſſures us, with the 
utmoſt reaſon; not only, that“ by our words we {hall be juſ- 
tified, and by our words condemned ;*? giving account for the 
vety idle and lighteſt of them, either with grief or joy, ac- 
KX 2 cording 


* Feel. xi. 3. Luke xxi. 34, 35: T Mat. xxiv. 48,—5I. 
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cording as its tendency was right or wrong * : but alſo, that 
God ſhall judge the ſecrets of men by Jeſus Chriſt :“ © that 
there is nothing covered, that ſhall not be revealed ; and hid, 
that ſhall not be known f.“ For God ſhall bring every 
work in judgment, with every ſecret thing; whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil g.“ 

Therefore, with reſpect to other perſons, let us be charita- 
ble, and © judge nothing” needleſsly “ before the time, until 
the Lord come; who will bring to light the hidden things of 
darkneſs, and make manifeft the counſels of all hearts ||.” 
And, with reſpect to ourſelves, let us be eafy under human 
cenſures, if we have given no occaſion for them ; for in that 
caſe, * it is a ſmall thing to be judged of man's judgment :“ 
But let us carefully prepare for the Divine ſentence, by © per- 
fecting holineſs in the fear of God ;“ and after all our care, 
let us be thoroughly humble : for though © we know nothing 
of ourſelves, yet are we not hereby juſtified,” if it be through 
partiality or forgetfulneſs, as poſſibly it may ; © but he that 
judgeth us, is the Lord |.” | 

5. As to the manner of the judgment, it will be with the 
greateſt ſolemnity and awfulneſs, and with the greateſt juſtice 
and equity. © The Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend from hea- 
ven tt,” © with his mighty angels, in flaming fire (5 ;” and 
the trumpet ſhall ſound |||,” and © all that are in the graves 
ſhall hear his voice, and come forth EF.” = © Then ſhall he 
fit upon the throne of his glory , and the books ſhall be 
opened, and'they ſhall be judged out of thoſe things, which 
are written in the books, according to their works A.“ As 
„many as have ſinned without & revealed law, ſhall periſh 
without a revealed law: and as many as have finned in the 
law,” whether Jewiſh or Chriſtian, © ſhall be judged by the 
law .“ © Unto whomſoever much is given, of him ſhall 
much be required: and to whom much is committed, of him 
will the more be aſked S.“ He © that hath ſowed ſparingly, 


{ſhalt 
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{hall reap alfo ſparingly : and he which hath ſowed bountiful- 
ly, ſhall reap alſo bountifully *.” © Whatſoever a man hath 
ſowed, that ſhall he alſo reap +.” 

«© What manner of perſons ought we to be then, i in all holy 
converſation and godlineſs : looking for and haſtening unto 
the coming of the day of God; wherein the heavens, being on 
fire, ſhall be diſſolved, and the elements ſhall melt with fer- 
vent heat? Nevertheleſs we, according to his promiſe, look. 
for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righte- 
onfneſs. Wherefore, beloved, ſeeing that ye look for ſuch 
things, be diligent, that ye may be found of him in peace, 
without ſpot, and blamelefs : grow in grace, and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt: to him be glory, 
both now and for ever. Amen |.” 


* 2 Cor. ix. 6. Gal. vi. 7. + 2 Pet. iii. 11.—14, 18. 
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CREED. 
Article VIIL.—T believe in the Holy Ghoſt. 


"4-5 former articles having expreſſed the belief of Chriſ. 
tians concerning the twofirſt perſons of the ſacred trinity, 

the Father and the Son; our Creed proceeds in this to the third 
object of our baptiſmal faith, the Holy Ghoſt. And to ex- 
plain it properly, there will be need to ſpeak, Firſt, Of his na- 
ture: Secondly, Of his peculiar office in the work of our re- 
demption: Thirdly, Of the duties owing to him: Fourth- 
ly, Of the ſins, which we are liable to commit againſt him. 
I. Of the nature of the Holy Ghoſt, or Spirit. For Ghs/, 
in the ancient uſe of our language, denoted the ſame thing, 
which Spirit doth now: a ſubſtance different from body or 
matter. 
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matter. Indeed we ſtill uſe it, in expreſſing the departure of 
the ſpirit from the body, which we call giving up the ghyjt ; 
and in ſpeaking of ſuppoſed apparitions of the ſpirits of per- 
ſons after their deceafe; Hence alſo the catechiſm mentions 
ghoflly dangers ; and the communion ſervice, gho/ily counſels ; 
meaning ſuch dangers, and ſuch counſels; as relate to, our ſpi- 
ritual part. | 

In ike manner, the Holy Ghoſt is the Holy Spirit : con- 


cerning whoſe nature, we can know, as I told you before con- 


eerning that of the Son, only what reſults from the diſcove: 
ries made to us in ſcripture. And theſe; though they en- 
lighten us but 1n part, arc both credible and ſufficient. For 
it is no objection againſt believing what God hath revealed in 
relation to any ſubject, that many queſtions may be aſked a- 
bout what he hath not revealed, to which we can give no an- 
ſwer.. And he will never expect us, in this or any matter, to 
apprehend more, than he hath afforded us the means of ap- 
prehending. Now the chief things, revealed in the preſent 
caſe, are the following. 

The Holy Ghoſt is nöt merely an atttibute or power of the 
Father, but hath a real ſubſiſtence, diſtin&t both from the Fa- 
ther and the Son. For the New Teſtament expreſsly and re- 
peatedly uſes the word, he concerning him *: which 1s never 
uſed in that manner of a mere attribute or power. It aſcribes 
to him, will and underſtanding +: it ſpeaks of him as being 
ſent by the Father, coming and acting on various occaſions, re- 
lative both to the Son and to others; nay, as ſhewing © him. 
ſelf in a bcdily ſhape, like a dove 1.“ 

Further, The Holy Ghoſt is, truly and ſtrictly ſpeaking, God. 
For the language of ſcripture concerning him is ſuch, as cannot 
belong to any created being. He is there called, the eternal 
Spirit 6, the Lord: ſaid to quicken, or give life; to be eve- 
ry where preſent with all good Chriſtians „; to © ſearch all 
things, yea, the deep things of God, even as the things of a 
man are known by his own ſpirit, which is in him.“ Chrift, 
being conceived by him, became he Sen of Ged tt. Chriſtians, 
by his dwelling in them, become he temples of the Holy Gho/t ||||, 

or, 
* John xiv. 26. xv. 26. Xvi. 13. ＋ Rom. viii. 27. Heb. ii. 4. Compare 
1 Cor. xii. 11. Þ| Luke iii. 2. h Heb. ix. 14. 2 Cor. iii. 17. 
11 Pet. iii. 18. John xiv. 16, 17. + 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11. 
1 Luke i. 25 ||] x Cor. vi. 19. 
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or, as another place expreſſes it, the temples of G Ananias, 
by lying on him, /yed not unto mer, but unts God t. He is ſaid, 
to diſtribute ſpiritual and miraculous gifts, dividing to every 
man ſeverally, as he will tr. And as the diſciples miniſtered 
to the Lord and faſted, the Holy Ghoſt ſaid, Separate me Bar- 
nabas and Saul for the work, whereunto I haye called themg.”? 
He 1s repreſented by our Saviour, as able fully to ſupply the 
want of his perſonal preſence with the apoſtles ||. And laſt- 
ly, He is joined with the Father and the Son, on equal terms, 
both in the form of.baptiſm, where his name and theirs are 
uſed alike \ ; and in the ſolemn form of bleſſing, where © the 
fellowſhip of the Holy Ghoſt” is placed on a level with © the 
love of God, and the grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ,.” 
Theſe, and many other ſcripture expreſſions, are ſurely 
zuch, as cannot be uſed of any creature: but prove the Spirit, 
as others, already mentioned to you, prove the Son, to partake 
of the ſame authority and perfections, and therefore the ſame 
nature, with the Father. Yet we know, that though in holy 
writ men and angels are, ſometimes on account of their ex 
tenſive power, ſometimes as repreſentatives of the Deity, call- 
ed gods, yet in literal propriety of ſpeech, there is but one 
God, and not either three Supreme Beings, or a ſuperior and 
an inferior Object of adoration. * Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord 
our God is one Lord 4.” * Is there a God beſide; me? yea, 
there is no God: I know not any tt.” © Before me was na 
god formed: neither ſhall there be after me {g.” I am the 
Lord, — and my glory will I not give to another IH.“ 
Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt 
thou ſerve T.“ Since then there is not a plurality of gods; 
and yet the Son and the Spirit are each of them God, no leſs 
than the Father: it plainly follows, that they are, in a man- 
ner by us inconceivable, ſo united to him, that 7he/e three are 
ne „,; but ſtill, in a manner equally inconceivable, ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed from him, that no one of them is the other, 


Now 


® 1 Cor. iii. 16, 19» + Acts v. 3, 4. | 1 Cor. xii. 11. 
Adds xiii, 2. || John xvi. 7. ©| Mat. xxviii. 19. + 2 Cor. xlii. 14. 
4. Theut. yi. 4. 1 Ifa. xliv. 8, $$ Ifa. xliii. 10. IIa. xlii. 8. 
$7 Mat. iv. 10. 4% Jobn v. 7. | | 
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+ Now certainly, in general, it is no contradiction, that things 
ſhould be in one reſpect the ſame, and in another different. 
But the particular and explicite notion af this union and this 
diſtinction, the word of God hath nat given us. Whether we 
are capable of apprehending it,, we know not : and therefore 
it is no wonder in the leaſt, that we are incapable of forming 
one to ourſelves. For indeed we are incapable of forming 
clear notions concerning thouſands of other things, which are 
unſpeakably leſs beyond our reach. All that we can do there- 
fore, 1s, to uſe thoſe expreſſions 1n relation to it, which either 
ſcripture furniſhes, or experience hath found uſeful to guard 
againſt falſe apprehenſions : for with very imperfe& ones we 
muſt be content. Thus, in ſpeaking of the difference of the 
Son and Spirit from the Father and from each other, we ſay, 
with our Bible, that the Son ig begotten, and the Spirit proceeds, 
without pretending to know any further, what theſe two 
words mean, than that each denotes ſomething different from 
the other; and both ſomething different from creation out 
of nothing. And this diſtinction giving occaſion to ſcrip- 
ture to ſpeak of them in ſomewhat the ſame manner, as of 
different perſons amongſt men: we call them the three per- 
ſons of the Trinity : not at all intending by it to ſay, that the 
word per/or, ſuits them in every reſpect that it ſuits us: but 
only to acknowledge, that as we find them thus ſpoken of, we 
doubt not but there is ſome ſuſlicient ground for it. And as 
we find further, that in point of rank, the perſon of the Father 
is repreſented as ſupreme, the Son as ſubordinate to him, the 
Holy Spirit to both; and in point of relation to us, creation 
is aſcribed peculiarly to the firit, redemption to the ſecond, 
ſanctification to the third; and yet, in ſome ſenſe, each of theſe 
things to each: we imitate the whole of this likewiſe. Still 
we are very ſenſible, at the ſame time, that many doubts and 
difficulties may be raiſed, almoſt about. every part of the doc- 
trine, than God, in his unſearchable wiſdom, hath given us 
light enough to ſolve. But we apprehend it is our duty, te 
believe with humility and ſimplicity what the ſcripture hath 
taught us; and to be contentedly ignorant of what it doth 
not teach us; without indulging ſpeculations and conjec- 
tures, which will only perplex the ſubje& more, inſtead of 


clearing it, And ſurely 1 1t 15 our duty alſo, to interpret with 


candour, 
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candour, and uſe with prudent moderation whatever well. 
meant phraſes the church of Chriſt, eſpecially in its earlier 
days, hath applied to this ſubject; to think, on matters, which 
are both ſo myſterious in their nature, and ſo hard to be ex- 
prefled, with great charity of other perſons ; and for our- 
ſelves, to keep cloſe with great care to ſo much as is plain 
and practical. In order to this, I now proceed to lay before 
you. ps 

II. The peculiar office of the Spirit in the work of our re- 
demption : ou account of which he is called, in our catechiſm, 
God the Holy Ghoft, «who ſanctiſied us, and all the elect people of 
God. For probably he is called the Holy Spirit ſo frequently 
in ſcripture, and e Spirit of holineſs once“, not merely as be- 
ing perfectly holy in himſelf, which the Father and the Son 
are alſo, but as being the cauſe of holineſs in believers ; who 
are elected by God to eternal life, on foreſeeing that their faith 
will produce obedience. 

To be holy is to be pure from deſilement; but particular- 
ly, in this caſe, from the defilement of iniquity : and being 
ſanctified is being made holy: to which blefled change in ſin- 
ful man, the Spirit of God, we are taught, contributes many 
ways. 

In baptiſm we are born again of Water and of the Spirit +; 
reſtored by him to the ſtate of God's children, and endued 
with the principles of a new, that 1s the Chriſtian, life. As 
we grow up, it is through him, that our underſtandings are 
enlightened by the knowledge of God's will. He directed the 
ancient prophets in what they preached and wrote. For holy 
men of old time ſpake, as they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt : 
which more eſpecially 7e/tified before h, the ſuffer ings of Chriſt, 
and the glories that jhould follow. Then afterwards, when our 
Saviour became Man, the Holy Ghoſt was upon him, and ac- 
companied him through the whole of his miniſtration ||: and 
after his aſcenſion was communicated more fully than before 
to his apoſtles; to teach them all things needful, and bring to 
their remembrance whatcver he had ſaid to them I: ſo that in all 
their diſcourſes for the inſtruction of mankind, i was not ſo 
much ey 2who ſpore, as the Spirit of the Vatber that ſpoke in 

Vor. IV. 8 5s tems 


Rom. i. 4. F John lil. 3, . 12 Pet. i. 21. $ 1 Pet. i. 11. 
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them*, Nor can we doubt, but he aſſorded them equal afliſt- 
ance, at leaſt in what they wrote for the uſe of all future ages. 
The ſame Spirit was alſo their comforter under every ſuficr- 
ing: and, laſtly, bore witneſs to the truth of their doctrine and 
our faith, by a multitude of /grs and ver and ſupernatural 
gifts+: by which means, and the miniſtry of their ſucceſſors, 
whom likewiſe tle Holy Ge made Overſeers over Ch1)Ps flock f, 
the light of his goſpel hath filled the world, and now ſhines 
upon us. 

Nor is it outwardly alone, that he reveals and confirms to 
ns Divine truths: but as the bleſſed Jeſus promiſed, that he 
[hou'd dwe'l in bis diſciples, and al ide with them for ever { ; fo 
by his inward operations, the credibility of which I ſhall, God 
willing, prove to you in its proper place, he operis owr Fear ts || 
to receive the word of God, irfiuences our affections to de- 
light in it, and excites our wills to act conformably to it: for 
which reaſons good perſors are ſaid to be , by the Spirit; 
and all Chriſtian graces to be {be fr wits of the Spirit ,, With 
the wicked he firives, till they obſiinatcly harden themſelves, 
and then ſorſakes them. But thoſe, who yield to his motions, 
he renews tt, and flrengilens avith might in the inner man g; 
helps their ir firmittes, and both direQs and animates their pray- 
ers, thus making, as it were, i/ ter cgſſian |||| within them. By 
this one Spirit, being all Chriſtians, they are united into cone 
bedy IA, and made to love each other. Ey FHi:ly Ge alſo, 
the love of God is fhed abroad in cur hearts ,,, teaching us to look 
upon him, not as an auſtere Mafter, but a kind Parent; or, in 
the language of St Paul, to cry, Abba, Father A4. And thus 
the Spirit bearing witneſs with our ſpirit, joins with cur conſcien- 
ces to complete the evidence, that ne are the ſons of Goa : from 
whence ariſes that jy in the Holy Gift”, which different 
perſons have in very different degrees: and therefore no one 
Jhould deſpond, becauſe he feels but little, or at times perhaps 
nothing of it, provided he truly honours and ſerves God. But 


to 


* Mat. x. 20. + Heb. ii. 4. 4 Ads xx. 28. John xiv. 26. 
Acts xxvi. 14. T Rom. vill. 14. 4 Gal. v. 22. ＋J Gen. vi 3. 
41 Tit. iii. 5. H Eph. iii. 16. |||| Rom. viii. 26, 27. 77 Eph. iv. 4. 
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to ſome perſons, on ſome occaſions, the heavenly Comforter 
vouchſafes, both ſtrong aſſurances of their good ſtate; © (here. 
by know we, that God abideth in us, by the Spirit which he 
hath given us *;)” and ſuch lively conſolations from it, as a- 
mount to a pledge and foretaſte of happineſs to come. Ac- 
cordingly, they are ſaid to be“ ſealed with the Holy Spirit of. 
promiſe, which is the earneſt of their inheritance +.” 

But to prevent wicked perſons of enthufiaſtic tempers from 
miſtaking, as they often have done, their own groundleſs con- 
fidence for the inward teſtimony of the Divine Spirit, they | 
ſhould be carefully reminded, that by our fruits ve are known tf, 
and muſt know ourſelves ); that © the fruit of the Spirit is 
in all righteouſneſs and truth ||,” and only © good men are 
full of the Holy Ghoſt .“ © For into a malicious foul he 
will not enter; nor dwell in the body that is ſubject unto ſin. 
The Holy Spirit of diſcipline will flee deceit; and remove 
from thoughts, that are without underſtanding ; and will not 
abide, when unrighteouſneſs cometh in .“ 

: III. The next thing propoſed, was to ſpeak of the duties 
owing to the Holy Ghoſt; which, beſides the general one of 
honouring him ſuitably to his nature; as God, are, in particu- 
5 lar, to be baptized in his name, as I have already mentioned; 
pray for his graces ; for God © giveth grace unto the hum- 
ble J, and © will give his Holy Spirit to them that atk 
him ;“ to be heartily thankful for all his good motions, and 
conſcientiouſly to obey them in every inſtance. By this laſt 
J do not mean, that we ſhould beliere every Spirit 5) ; follow e- 
very ſtrong imagination of our own, or pretence of light from 
above in others: but adhere ſteadily tg that rule of life, which 
the Holy Ghoſt hath directed the writers of ſcriptute to teach 
us, and inwardly prompts and diſpoſes us to obſerve. For 
other inſpiration, than this, being now become unneceſlary ; 
we have no reaſon to expect, but much reaſon to diſtruſt it. 
But eſpecially, if we be urged, under colour of ſuch authori- 
ty, to break any one ſtanding precept of the goſpel, or add to, 
or take away from, any iingle article of our Creed; hough 
| 88 2 an 


5 1 John ili. 24. T Eph. 1. 13, © T Mat. vii. 16. 9 1 John 11. 3. 
I Eph. v. 9. 1 Acts xi. 24. + Wild. i. 4, 5. J James iv. 5 
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an angel from heaven* were to require it, we are not to yield; 
but keep cloſe to © the faith and holy commandment, which 
were once delivered to the ſaints +,” and ſhall never be alter- 
ed. 

Theſe then are our duties to the ever- bleſſed Spirit. There 
are likewiſe mentioned in ſcripture, 

IV. Sins againſt him. And one of theſe, not all, as me- 
lancholy perſons are apt to imagine, but one alone, 1s ſaid by 
our Saviour to be unpardonable : which is blaſphemy againſt the 
Holy Ghoftt. Now, that means only, ſpeaking reproachful 
words, deliberately and maliciouſly, againſt the miracles done 
by the power of the Holy Ghoſt, or the ſupernatural gifts pro- 
ceeding from him. And the only perſons, to whom Chriſt 
declared, that this ſhould not be forgiven, were thoſe, who 


had the teſtimony of their own ſenſes for the reality of theſe 


miracles and gifts ; and, notwithſtanding the fulleſt evidence 
of their coming from the Spirit of God, obſtinately perſiſted 
in reviling them, and even aſcribed them to the devil. Now, 
there 1s a plain reaſon why this fin, under theſe circumſtan- 


ces, muſt be unpardonable. The perſons guilty of it had ſtood 


out againſt all the means, which Heaven had provided for the 
conviction and converſion of mankind : none more powerful 
remained to bring them to repentance ; and, as they could not 
be forgiven without repenting, there was plainly no way left 
for their recovery. 

But then it is equally plain, that perſons, who were not wit- 
neſſes to any ſuch miraculous powers; but live as we do, ma- 
ny ages after they are ceaſed ; cannot, in this reſpect, ſin to 
the ſame degree of guilt, fince it is not agaiuſt the ſame degree 
of evidence: and that as they, who were guilty of it original- 
ly, were unbelievers in Chriſt, ſo indeed no believer in him, 
continuing ſuch, can poſſibly deſign, whilſt his thoughts and 
words arg in his own command, to ſpeak evil of the Holy 
Ghoſt, or his mighty works. Nor therefore can he come un- 
der the condemnation of thoſe, whom the epiſtle to the He- 
brews deſcribes, as“ wilfully doing deſpite to the Spirit of 
orace;” and of whom it pronounces, that“ there remains for 
them no more ſacrifice for ſin, but a fearful expectation of 


judge- 
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judgement *.” Believers may indeed raſhly and thoughtleſs. 
ly uſe profane words concerning the Holy Ghoſt : but theſe, 
though undoubtedly great offences, and too likely to make 
| greater ſtill, are very far from the unpardonable fin. And as 
for what ſome good perſons are often terrified about, the wick- 
ed imaginations that come into their minds, and expreſſions 
that come out of their mouths, at times, almoſt whether they 
will or not ; in proportion as they are involuntary, they are 
not criminal in them, be they in their own nature ever ſo bad. 
When therefore poor ſcrupulous fouls affright themſelves a- 
bout ſuch things as theſe ; or when they who have not ſinned 
at all againſt the Spirit, otherwiſe than as every ill action is 
a fin againſt him; or have finned in a quite diſferent manner 
from the Jews in the goſpel, and heartily repented of heir ſin; 
when they apprehend, that notwithſtanding this they cannot 
be pardoned ; they intirely n Ake their own caſe : either 
through ignorance, or falſe opinions infuſed into them; or ex- 
ceſſive tenderneſs of mind; or indeed more commonly by rea- 
ſon of ſome bodily diſorder, though perhaps unperceived by 
themſelves, which depr-fles their ſrmrits, and clouds their un- 
derſtandings, and requi--s the help of medicine. 

Another {in againſt the Holy Ghoſt, mentioned in ſcripture, 
is lying to him : which means there, aſſerting falſehoods, be- 
ing conſcious that they were ſuch, to perſons inſpired by him 
with the knowledge of mens hearts, as did Ananias and Sap- 
phira. But the offences, which we are in danger of commit- 
ting againſt him, are u f and guenchinsy his good motions 
and influences, and grieving him || by corrupt communication, e- 
vil thoughts or unholy actions. Theſe things therefore let us 
diligently avoid ; or, if we have fallen into them, fincerely 
repent of them: the oppoſite duties let us conſcientiouſly prac- 
tiſe, and ſtedfaſtly perſevere in them: for fo {hall we * commend 
ourſelves to God, and to the Spirit of his grace; who is able 
to build us up, and give us an inheritance amongſt them who 
are ſanctiſied ;“ to which he of his mercy bring us all, for 
the fake of our Redeemer Jeſus Chriſt, Amen. 


* Heb. x. 26,=29. T Adds v. 3. I Ads vii. or, 
$ x Theſ. v. 19. || Eph. iv. 29, 30. Acts xx. 32. 
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Article IX. — he Holy Catholic Church, the Commu- 


nion of Saints. 


HE moſt ancient Creeds of all went no further than a 
declaration of faith in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
in whoſe name we are baptiſed. For in this profeſſion all 
thoſe other points of doctrine were underſtood to be implied, 
which it was very ſoon after found moſt convenient to expreſs 
by additional articles. And the firſt of theſe, is that now to 
be explained : wherein we declare our belicf in the Holy Ca- 
tholic Church, and the Communion of Saints, | 
The ſcripture word, tranſlated church, originally ſignifies a- 
ny regular and orderly aſſembly of perſons, called to meet on 
any occaſion, But in the Bible it figniſies, almoſt always, a 
religious aſſembly. And when uſed in its largeſt ſenſe there, 
it comprehends the whole number of good perſons, in every 
age: all thoſe, who from the beginning of the world, under 
whatever diſpenſation of true religion, have believed in God, 
and ſerved him, according to the degree of their light; and 
{hall in the end of it be gathered together, and rewarded by 
him, according to the degree of their improvement. This 
is the general ufſembly and church of the fir/ born, which are 
«vritten in heaven, as the epiſtle to the Hebrews calls it *. And 


ſince the ſalvation of all theſe is owing to Jeſus Chriſt ; the 


only name, by which men can be ſaved +, they are all, in that 
reſpet, members of the Church of Chriſt, how obſcure and 
imperfect ſoever their knowledge of a Saviour may have been. 
But the word is uſually taken in a narrower ſenſe. And thus 
it is foractimes applied to the Jewiſh nation: which in the Old 
Teſtan ent is called by a phraſe of juſt the ſame meaning, e 

congre- 

IIb. xii. 23. J Acts iv. 12. 
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congregation of the Lord *, and by St Stephen, the church, which 
zvas in the wilderneſs. But the church more eſpecially meant 
here in the Creed, is the Chriſtian : which, though in ſome 
reſpects the ſame with the Jewiſh, in others differed from it; 
which therefore our Saviour, in the goſpel, ſpeaks of himſelf, 
as about to build ; and accordingly, immediately after his a- 
ſcenſion, in the Acts of the Apoſtles, we find it built: that is, 
we find an aſſembly of believers in Chriſt, met together at Je- 
ruſalem, under their proper teachers and governors, to wor- 
ſhip God, and edify one another, in the manner which he ap- 
pointed. | 

This was the original Chriſtian Church; ſmall indeed at 
firſt : but he Lord, we read, added to the church daily ſuch as 
ſhould be ſaved 9; till, the goſpel ſpreading every way, the 
number of Chriſtians, which in the beginning required no 
more than one congregation, was of neccthty divided into ſe- 
veral. And henceforward we find many churches ſpoken of, 
at ſome times: yet all theſe many ſpoken of as one, at others. 
For fince they all proceeded from the ſame ſource ; are all, as 
the apoſtle argues, one body; and are directed by one Sp 
even as they are called in one hope of their calling ; as they have 
one Lord, one faith, one baptiſm, one God and Father of all ||: ſo 
are they, in great propriety of ſpeech, though many, yet one in 
Chriji J. His church therefore is the whole number of thoſe, 
who believe on him. How much ſoever they may differ in 
ſome opinions or practices, yet they are one in all things eſ- 
ſential. How wide ſoever they may be diſperſed thoughout 
the world, they ſhall at laſt be gathered togethe; u;to him, We 
can judge only according to appearances : and therefore to us 
all thoſe muſt be members of Chriſt's church, who make a vi- 
ſible profeſſion of being Chriſtians. But God ſees every ſe- 
cret thought: and in hisceye, they alone belong truly to his 
church who truly ſerve him in the 4:7der: 141 gf the hear A: that 
inward ſincerity, which to human eyes is inviſible. And this 
inviſible true church of Chriſt here on earth is militant ; care 
rying on a continual war againſt the outward temptations of 
the world and the devil, and the inward ſtruggles of every 


wrong 


Num. xvi. 3, &c. ＋ Acts vii. 38. ＋ Mat. xvi. 18. ' $ AQs ii. 47. 
[| Eph. iv. 4, 5. J Rom. xii. 5. 4 2 Theſſ. ii. 1. 
| 4 x Peter iii. 4. 
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wrong inclination : till having faithfully fought the good fight ; 
and really, though not perfectly, gotten the victory in this life; 
it ſhall, in the next, become triumphant, and receive the can 
of righteouſneſs *, 

Such then being the church of Chriſt in its different ſtates : 
let us proceed to conſider the two qualities, aſcribed to it an 
the Creed: that it is 5%, and that it is catholic, 4 

To be holy 1s to be ſeparate from all defilement and impu- 
rity, particularly of the moral kind. Thus God is perfectly 
holy: angels and good men are ſo in their different degrees, 
And becauſe nothing unclean or impure, in any fenſe, ought 
to enter into the ſervice of God, therefore what is ſet apart 
from common uſe, and dedicated to his worſhip, is called holy 
alſo. Hence the places, times, and things, that are ſo employ- 


ed, have that name given them. And the perſons, who at- 


tend on his miniſtry, are ſtiled holy on account of iheir out- 
ward relation to him, whether they are really and inwardly 
ſuch as they ought, or not. Now in outward profeſſion, the 
whole viſible church of Chriſt is holy: ſeparated and diftin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the world, by acknowledging his ho- 
ly laws, and ufing the means of holineſs, which he hath ap- 
pointed. But in the inward ſenſe, and the only one which 
will avail hereafter, they alone are indeed members of his ho- 
ly church, who by the help of theſe means, do really improve 
themſelves in piety and virtue, becoming holy in all manner of 
converſation, as he which hath called them is holy+: and ſuch as 
are truly ſo here, ſhall be made completely ſo hereafter. For 
*« Chritt loved the church; and gave himſelf for it, that he 
might ſanctify and cleanſe it with the waſhing of water; and 
preſent it to himſelf a glorious church, not having ſpot or 
wrinkle ; but that it ſhould be holy, and without blemiſh +.” 
Aik your hearts then; Are you giving your belt diligence to 
* cleanſe yourſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, per- 
fecting holineſs in the fear of God 62“ For without it no 
man {hall ſee the Lord ||.” 

The word catholic, applied to the church in our Creed, is no 
where uſed in ſcripture; but frequently in the early Chriſ- 
tian writers: and it means wnziver/al, extending to all man- 


kind, 


* 2 Tim. iv. 7. Rev. xv. 2. + 1 Pet. i. 15. 4 Eph. v. 25527: 
$ 2 Cor. vii, 1. || Heb. xii. 14. 


kind, The Jewiſh church was not univerſal, but particular: 
for it conſiſted only of one nation; and their law permitted 
ſacrifices only in one temple ; nor could ſeveral other precepts 
of it be obſerved in countries at any conſiderable diſtance from 
thence ; but the Chriſtian conſiſts of every kindred, tongue and 
people equally ; and offers unto the name of God in every place, 
from the riſing of the ſun unto the going de jun of the fame, incenſe 
and a pure cfferingF, The Catholie Church then is the u- 
niverſal church, ſpread through the world: and the Ca- 
tholic faith is the univerſal faith; that form of do: Which 
the apoſtles delivered t to the whole church, and it recei- 
ved, What this faith was, we may learn from their wri- 
tings, contained in the New "Teſtament : and et ſo great a dif. 
tance of time, we can learn it with certainty no where elſe, 
Every church or ſociety of Chriſtians, that preſerves this ca- 
thoiic or univerſal faith, accompanied with true charity, is a 
part of the catholic or univerſal church: and becauſe the parts 
are of the ſame nature with the whole, it hath been uſual to 
call every church ſingly, wliich is ſo qualified, a Catholic 
church. And in this ſenſe, churches that differ widely in ſe- 
veral notions and cuſtoms, may, notwithſtanding, each of them, 
be truly catholic churches. But the church of Rome, which is 
one of the moſt corrupted parts of the catholic church, both in 
faith and love, hath preſumed to call itſelf the whole Catholic 
Church, the univerſal church: which it no more is, than one 
diſeaſed limb, though perhaps the larger for being diſeaſed, is 
the whole body of a man. And by attempting to exclude ns, 
they take the dire way to exclude themſelves, unleſs God 
impute their uncharitable way of thinking and acking, as we 
hope he will, to excuſable ignorance and miſtake. The church 
of England pretends not indeed, abſurdly, to be the whole ca- 
tholic church; but is undoubtedly a ſound and excellent mem- 
ber of it. So that we have much better ground to call our- 
ſelves Catholics than they; were ſuch names worth diſputing 
about, which they are not: only one would not flatter and 
harden them, by giving them a title, which they both claim 
unjuſtly, and turn into an argument againit us. 

In this holy cathalic coureh our Creed profeſſes belief. But 
the meaning 15 not, that we engage to believe all things, with« 

Yor. IV. 6 - 85 out 


Rey. v. 9 1 Blal. i. 11. f Rom. vi. 17. 
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out exception, - of which the majority of the church, at any 
time, ſhall be perſuaded: and much leſs, what the rulers of it, 
or, it may be, a ſmall part of them, who may pleaſe to call 
themſelves the church, ſhall at any time require: for then we 
muſt believe many plain falſehoods, uncertainties without num 
ber, and contrary doctrines, as contrary parties prevail. Our 
church doth indeed believe whatever the firſt and beſt ages 
of Chriſtianity thought neceſſary : whatever all the other 
churches of the preſent age agree in. But this is more, than 
we declare in the Creed. For there, as believing 1n God, 
means only b-lieving that there is a God; and believing in 
the reſurrection, means only believing that there thall be a 
reſurrection: fo beheving in the holy catholic church, means 
only believing that by our Saviour's appointment there was 
founded, and through his mercy ſhall ever continue, a ſociety 
of perſons, of what nation or nations is indifferent, who have 
faith in his name, and obey his laws: not indeed without be- 
ing deformed and disfigured, by mixtures both of fin and er- 
ror ; but ſtill, without being deſtroyed by either. For as he 
hath promiſed, that he gates of hell, or of the inviſible world, 
that is, perſecution and death, all not prevail againft his church, 
ſo neither ſhall any other power. Nothing ſhall aboliſh it“ 
though ſeveral things may obſcure and corrupt it. That fin 
doth, we ſee: why then may not error too? It is certainly 
not a worſe thing: nor is our Saviour's promiſe a greater ſe- 
curity againſt the one, than the other. He requires us indeed 
to hear the church, But in what caſe? Jf thy brother treſpaſs i 
gair/t thee, admoniſh him privately. This relates. then, not 
to diſputed ſpeculative opinions, but to known practical tranſ- 
greſſions againſt our neighbour. /e neg/c# private admo- 
nition, ell it unts tte church, Not ſurely the whole catholic 
church, all over the world; that is impoſſible: but the par- 
ticular church to which you both belong. Now, all fides al- 
low, that every particular church is fallible ; and therefore to 
be heard no farther, than. it appears to be in the right, It 
follows next : And 7 he neglect to hear the church ; if he will 
not reform his injurious behaviour on a public warning, lc! 
im be unto thee as on heathen man and a publican : treat him 10 
longer with the tenderneſs and regard, that is due to a good 

Chriſtian ; ; 


* Mat. xyi. 18. + Mat. xviit,. SI 7. 
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Chriſtian 5 but conſider him in the ſame light with an infidel 
ſinner, till he makes reparation. This rule therefore by no 

means proves the infallibility, even of the univerſal church, 
and much leſs of the Romiſh, which is far from univerſal; but 
relates to a matter intirely different. And it ſtill remains 
true, that profeſſing to believe in the holy catholic church, is 
only acknowledging, that Chriſt hath formed the whole num- 
ber of his followers; under him their Head, into one regular 
and ſacred body or ſociety, to laſt for ever: the unity and ho- 
lineſs of which is to be carefully preſerved by what the latter 
part of this article ſpecifies, 

The Communion of Saints, The word, ſaints, is of the ſame 
meaning with the the word Hy,: and therefore comprehend 
all Chriſtians, in the manner which I have juſt explained. 
Having communion, 1s being intitled to partake of benefits and 
kindneſſes, and bound to make ſuitable returns for them. And 
thus Chriſtians, or ſaints, have communion or fel/ow/hip with 
the Father, from whom cometh down every good and perfect gift ; 
with his Son Feſus Chriſt *, through whom forgiveneſs and 
mercy are conveyed to us: with the Holy Ghoſt, whoſe ſanc- 
tifying graces are conferred on ſuch as duly qualify their hearts 
for the reception of them. And for theſe bleſſings we owe 
all thankfulneſs, and all duty, in thought, word, and deed. 
Chriſtians have alfo communion with the holy angels; as theſe 
are miniſtring ſpirits,” ſent forth to miniſler for them, who ſhall be 
keirt of ſalvation f. And undoubtedly we ought to think of 
what they do for us, with an inward ſenſe of gratitude and 
tove. But as we are unacquainted with particulars, we can 
make no particular acknowledgements: nor ought we to make 
any general ones, by outward expreſſions of reſpect; ſince 
worſhipping God alone is commanded t, and worſhipping angel; 
condemned 9, in ſcripture, 

With reſpect to thoſe of our own nature, we are bound ſo 
far to hold communion, even with the worſt of unbelievers, 
as not only to do them every kind of juſtice, but ſincerely to 
wiſh, and, if occaſion offer, heattily endeavour their good, both 
in body and ſoul. But to all, 2% have obtained the like |reci- 
ous faith 201% aurſelven „ we bear a {till nearer telation; as 
x Tt 2 | being, 


1 John i. 3. Jam. 1. 17. + Heb. i. 14. : t Mat. iv. 10. 
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being, in a peculiar ſenſe, children of the ſame Father, diſci- 
ples of the ſame Maſter, animated by the ſame Spirit, mem- 
bers of the ſame body. And theſe things oblige us to the ut- 
moſt care of preſerving, by prudent order and mutual forbear- 
ance, as much unity in the church, as poſſibly we can. Such 
indeed, as obſtinately deny the fundamental doctrines, or tranſ- 
greſs the fundamental precepts of Chriſtianity, ought to be 
rejected from Chriftian commnnion. But to renounce com- 
municating with any others, who are willing to admit us to 
it on lawful terms, is the way to cut off ourſelves, not them, 
from the body of Chriſt : who yet, we doubt not, will allow 
thoſe on both ſides to belong to his church, who, through par- 
donable paſſions or miſtakes, will not allow one another to do 
ſo. 

And as we ſhould maintain communion with all proper per- 
ſons, we ſhow our diſpoſition to it in all proper ways: attend 
on the public inſtruction, join in the public worſhip, ſacra- 
ments and diſcipline, which our Lord hath appointed ; and 
keep the whole of them pure from all forbidden, or fuſpicious 
alterations or mixtures: avoid, with great care, both giving 
and taking needleſs offence, in reſpect to theſe, or any mat- 
ters; and, by all fit means, edify one another in love“: obeying 
thoſe who are fet over us; condeſcending to thoſe who are be- 
neath us; eſteeming and honouring the wiſe and virtuous ; 
teaching and admoniſhing the ignorant and faulty; bearing 
with the weak, relieving the poor, and comforting the afflict- 
ed. 

Nor have we communion only with the ſaints on earth : 
but are of one city, and one family, with ſuch, as are already 
got ſafe to heaven. Doubtleſs they exerciſe that communion 
towards us, by loving and praying for their brethren, whom 
they have left behind them. And we are to exerciſe it to- 
wards them, not by addreſſing petitions to them, which we are 
neither authoriſed to offer, nor have any ground to think they 
can hear; but by rejoicing in their happinefs, thanking God 
for the grace which he hath beſtowed on them, and the exam- 
_ ples which they have left us: holding their memories in ho- 
nour, imitating their virtues, and beſeeching the Diſpoſer of 
all things, that having followed them in holineſs here, we may 
3 Eg ny meet 
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meet them in happineſs hereafter; and become, in the fulleſt 
ſenſe, Fellow-citizens with the ſaints, and of the houſehold of G: 
having, with all thoſe that are departed in the true faith of his ho- 
ly name, our perfect conſummation and bliſs, both in body and foul, 
in his eternal and everlaſling glory, through Feſus Chriſt our Lord. 
Amen . 


* Fph. ii. 19. + Burial Office. 


LECTULE IV 


CREE D. 
Article X.—The Forgiveneſs of Sins. 


WE are now come to that article of the Creed, for which 

all the preceding ones have been preparing the way: 
a doctrine, of the greateſt comfort to believe, and the utmoſt 
danger to miſapprehend. I ſhall therefore endeavour clearly 
to explain, 

I. The nature of fin, its different kinds, and its guilt. 

II. The nature and conditions of the forgiyeneſs promiſed 
to it. 

I. The nature of fin. Both men and all other beings, en- 
dued with ſufficient reaſon, muſt perceive a difference between 
different inclinations and actions, of their own and others: in 
conſequence of which, they muſt approve ſome, as right and 
good ; and diſapprove others, as wrong and evil. Now this 
diſtinction, which we are capable of ſeeing, God muſt ſee as 
much more clearly, as his underſtanding is more perfect than 
ours. Therefore he muſt entirely love what 1s good, and ut- 
terly hate what is evil: and his will muſt be, that all his ra- 
tional creatures ſhould practiſe the former, and avoid the lat- 

ter 
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ter. This he makes known to be his will, in ſome degree, to 
all men, however ignorant, by natural conſcience ; and hath 
more fully made known to us, by the revelation of his holy 
word: wherein alſo, beſides thoſe things, which we of our- 
ſelves might have known to be fit, he hath ſignified his plea- 
ſure, that we ſhould obſerve ſome futher rules, which he knew 
to be uſeful and requiſite, though we ſhould otherwiſe not have 
diſcerned it. Now, the will and pleaſure of a perſon having 
authority, as God hath abſoluto authority, is, when ſufficient- 
ly notified, a law. Thoſe laws of his, which human reaſon 
was able to teach us, are called natural or moral laws: thoſe; 
which he hath added to them, are called poſitive ones. Obe- 
dience to both ſorts is our duty; tranſgreſſion of either is fin: 
whether it be by neglecting what the law commands, which 
is a fin of omiſſion ; or doing what it forbids, which is a ſin 
of commiſſion. 

Further, As God hath a right to give us laws, he muſt have 
a right to puniſh us, if we break them. And we all of us feel 


inwardly, that fin deſerves this puniſhment : which feeling is 


what we call a ſenſe of guilt. Some ſins have more guilt, that 
is, deſerve greater puniſhment than others : becauſe they are 
either worſe in their own nature; or accompanied with cir- 
cumſtances, that aggravate, inſtead of alleviating them. Thus, 
if bad actions, known to be ſuch, are done with previous de- 
liberation and contrivance, which are called wilful or pre- 
ſumptuous fins ; they are very highly criminal. But if we 


do amiſs in ſome ſmaller matter, through inconſiderateneſs or 


other weakneſs of mind, or elſe through a ſudden unforeſeen 
attack of temptation ; which are uſually called ſins of infirmi- 
ty or ſurpriſe : theſe, though real, are yet leſs offences. And 
if, laſtly, we act wrong through invincible ignorance, that is, 
have no means of knowing better; then the action is not, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, a fault in us, though it be in itſelf. But if 
we might, with a reaſonable attention, have known our duty, 
and did not attend; we are juſtly blameable, even for a care- 
leſs ignorance, and full as much for a deſigned one, as if we 
had known ever ſo well. 


Another difference in the kinds of fins is this : that though 


they be only in ſmaller inſtances ; yet if perſons take ſo little 


pains to guard againſt them, that they live in a conſtant or 
| frequent 
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frequent practice of them, which are called habitual fins ; the 
guilt of theſe may be full as heavy as that of greater tranſ- 
greſſions, provided they be leſs common. But if they be 
great and habitually indulged alſo ; that makes the worſt of 
caſes. | 

Committing fin can never be a flight matter. For it is act- 
ing as our own hearts tell us we ought not. It 1s likewiſe, 
for the moſt part, injuring, one way or another, our fellow- 
creatures: and it is always behaving undutifully and ungrate- 
fully to our Creator, who hath ſovereign power over us, and 
ſhows continual goodneſs to us. We may be ſure therefore, 
that the puniſhment, due to the leaſt fin, is ſuch as will give 
us cauſe to wiſh from the bottom of our ſouls, that we had 
never done it. More enormous ones are of worle deſert, ac- 
cording to their degeee. And ſince recompences proportion- 
able to them are not, with any conſtancy, diſtributed 1n this 
world; as certainly as God is jult, they will in the next; un- 
leſs we obtain forgiveneſs in the racan time. And all will be 
made miſerable, as long as they are wicked. 

This is the main of what human abilities unaſſiſted ſeem ca- 
pable of diſcovering to us concerning ſin and its conſequen- 
ces; excepting it be, that as we have a natural approbation of 
what is good, ſo we have, along with it, a natural proneneſs 
to what is evil: an inconſiſtence, for which reaſon finds it 
hard, if poſſible, to account. 

But here moſt ſeaſonably revelation comes in; and teaches, 
not indeed all that we might wiſh, but all that we need to know 
of this whole matter : that our firſt parents were created up- 
right; but ſoon tranſgreſſed a plain and eaſy command of God, 
intended for a trial of their obedience : by which they per- 
verted and tainted their minds ; forfeited the immortality, 
which God had deſigned them; brought diſeaſes and death on. 
their bodies ; and derived to us the ſame corrupt nature and 
mortal condition, to which they had reduced themſelves. An 
imperfect illuſtration of this lamentable change, and I give it 
for no other, we may have from our daily experience, that 
wretched poverty, fatal diſtempers, and even vicious inclina- 
tions, often deſcend from parents to their children. Now, the 
linful diſpoſitions, which our origin from our primitive pa- 
rents hath produced in us, are called original ſin. And this 
tranſgreſſion of theirs may, very conſiſtently with Divine juſ- 
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tice, occaſion, as the ſcripture ſhows it hath, our being eon- 
demned, as well as they, to temporal ſufferings and death. For 
even innocent creatures have no right to be exempt from them: 
and to fallen creatures they are peculiarly inſtructive and me- 
dicinal. The ſame tranſgreſſion may alſo, with equal juſtice, 
occaſion our being expoſed to a more difficult trial of our obe- 
dience, than we ſhould elſe have undergone ; indeed than we 
ſhould be able, by the ſtrength which remains in us, to ſup- 
port. And thus, were we left to ourſelves, we muſt, in con- 
ſequence of tie fall of our frit progenitors, become finally mi- 
ſerable. But God is ready to give us more ſtrength, if we will 
aſk it: and he may undoubtedly ſubje& us to any difuculties 
that he pleaſes, provided he beſtows on us, whether naturally 
or ſupernaturally, the power of going through them in the 
manner that he expects from us: which he certainly doth be- 
ſtow on all men. And if they uſe it, they will be accepted 
by him in a proper degree: what that is, we are no judges. 
But when, inſtead of reſiſting our bad inclinations, as thro? 
the grace of God we may, we voluntarily follow and indulge 
them; then we fall into actual fin; and are in ſtrictneſs of 
ſpeech guilty, and deſerving of puniſhment, And this puniſh 
ment the ſcripture frequently exprefles by the name of death. 
For death being the moſt terrible to human nature, of all the 
puniſhments that man inflicts; it is uſed to ſignify the moſt 
terrible, that God inflias ; even thoſe which extend be- 
yond death, and are therefore called, the ſecond death *. Ac- 
cordingly our Saviour directs his followers : Be not afraid of 
them thet kill the body ; and after that have no more that they can 
do, But I will forewarn you whom ye ſhall fear. Fear him, 


which after he hath killed, hath poꝛuer to caft into hell: Jens 1 ay 


unte you, fear him f. 

The nature and duration of the future ſufferings, reftrved 
for ſinners, are moſt awfully deſcribed in the word of God: 
the declarations of which concerning them I ſhall ſoon have 
occaſion to lay before you. But in the mean while we all 
know them to be ſuch, as may abundaatly ſuffice to engage us 
in a moſt ſerious inquiry, how we ſhall obtain what was pro- 
poſed to be explained, 

II. The forgiveneſs of fins. Now this much our own reaſon 
evidently teaches ; that when we have done amiſs, we are ta 
: undo 

* Rev. xx. 14. xxi. 8. F Luke xii. 4, 5+ 
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Undo it, as far as we can. We are to diſapprove it, and be 
ſorry for it, as we have great cauſe; to beg pardon of God, 
for having offended him; to make the beſt amends we are a- 
ble to our fellow-creatures, if we have injured them ; to be 
very humble in our hearts, and very watchful in our future 
conduct. Thefe things, through God's help, we can do: and 
theſe are all, that nature directs us to do. Undoubtedly he 
will never accept leſs : but the queſtion is, whether he will ſo 
far accept this, as to be reconciled to us upon it. Since wiek- 
edneſs deſerves puniſhment, it may be juſtly puniſhed. Being 
ſorry for it, is not being innocent of it. And the muſt care- 
ful obedience afterwards no more makes a compenſation for 
what went before, than avoiding to run into a new debt pays 
off the old one: beſides that we never obey ſo well, as not to 
add continually ſome degree of freſh miſbehaviour. God in- 
deed is merciful ; but he is equally righteous and holy, and 
abhorrent of fin. And what can the mere light of our own 
_ underſtandings diſcover to us, with any aſſurance, from theſe 
attributes joined? We ſee, that in this worid the moſt merci- 
ful rulers, if they are juſt and wiſe alſo, which God is, often 
puniſh even thoſe offenders, who repent the moſt hearti- 
ly. The honour and good order of their government re- 
quires it. And why may not he have reaſons of the ſame, or 
even of a different nature, for doing the ſame thing? 

Still the cafe of penitents muſt be more favourable, than 
that of others. And there is ground for all ſuch to hope, that 
ſuch pity, as can, will be ſhown them in ſome manner, though 
they cannot be ſure how, or to what effect. And God hath 


been pleaſed to confirm this hope, from time to time, by va- 


rious revelations, gradually unfolding his gracious deſigns : 
till, by the coming of our bleſſed Lord, the whole purpoſe of 
his goodneſs was opened; as far as it is proper, that mortals 
ſhould be acquainted with it. 

From theſe revelations, contained in the Bible, we learn, 
that repentance alone, even the completeſt, would not be ſufli- 
cient to reinſtate us fully in God's favour; much leſs the poor 
endeavours towards it, which we of ourſelves are capable of 
uling : but that our pardon and falvation depend on the com- 
paſſionate interceſſion of a Mediator appointed by our heaven- 
ly Father: that a perſon, who ſhould deliver mankind from 
the bitter fruits of their tranſgreſſions, had in general been 
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promiſed, and the promiſe been believed, from the earlieſt a- 
ges; and more particular notices of him gradually imparted 
to the ſucceſſive generations of the choſen people :. that at 


length, in the ſeaſon which infinite Wiſdom ſaw to be fitteſt; 


he appeared on earth, in the character of the only begotten Son 
of God; taught his followers the precepts, and ſet them the 
example, of perfect piety and virtue; and after bearing cheer- 
fully, for this purpoſe, all the inconveniences of mortal life, 
ſubmitted to ſuffer a cruel death from wicked men, provoked 
by the perfections, which they ought to have adored: that this 
voluntary ſacrifice of himſelf, the Almighty was pleaſed to ac- 
cept from him, whoſe divine nature, united to the human, gave 
it unſpeakable value, as a reaſon for entering into a covenant 
of mercy with all thoſe, who ſhould be influenced, by faith in 
his doctrines, to obey his laws: that ſtill, neither our obedi- 


ende, nor our faith itſelf, is at all meritorious, or in any de- 


gree the cauſe of our acceptance; for they are both of them 
God's gift; and they are both, through our fault, very im- 
perfect: but that yet thankful belief in Chriſt, as our Saviour 
from the power and the puniſhment of ſin, work:ng by love“ to 
our Maker, our Redeemer, our Sanctifier, our fellow- creatures, 


is appointed the condition of our obtaining, and the inſtrument 
of our receiving, pardon. 


The reaſons of this appointment we ſee, as through a glaſe * 


darklyt : yet enough of them to convince us of its being the 
wiſdom of God, though n a myſtery t. With reſpe& to our- 
ſelves, it hath the moſt powerful tendency to inſpire us with 
humility, gratitude and diligence. With reſpect to the bleſ- 
ſed Jeſus, it was a fit reward for what he had done and ſuffer- 
ed, to take thoſe into favour again, for whom he had intereſt- 
ed himſelf with ſuch inexpreſſible goodneſs. And with re. 
ſpect to God, it was a ſtrong demonſtration of his concern for 
the glory of his attributes, and the hongur of his government, 
that he would not be reconciled to ſinners on any other terms, 
than ſuch an interpoſition of ſuch a perſon in their behalf: 
which yet, ſince he himſelf provided, as well as accepted, his 
k1 dneſs to us is no leſs, than if, he pargoned us without it. 
Thus then did mercy and truth meet together, righteouſneſs and 
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peace kiſs each other*; and God ſhow himſelf , and yet the 
juſtifier of them which believe in Feſus +. 

But then we muſt always remember, that none wil! be for- 
given and made happy by, the means of Chriſt, but they who 
are reformed and made holy by his means: that his ſacrifice 
is not to ſtand inſtead of our repentance and amendment; 
but is the conſideration which induces God firſt to work in us 
pious diſpoſitions, then to accept us, if we cultivate and exert 
them faithfully. 

Perhaps the benefit of this ſacrifice may extend, in a very 
valuable, though inferior degree, even to thoſe who had 
little or no knowledge of him who offered it. But in ſuch 
queſtions we have no concern. Our buſineſs is to take care 
that it may extend to us, by embracing, with an active as well 
as joyful faith, the gracious tenders of the goſpel diſpenſa- 
tion. | 
Indeed the firſt advantage, that we have from it, is before 
we are capable of knowing our happineſs, at the time of our 
baptiſm. For baptiſm reſtores the infants of believing parents, 
as will be proved hereafter, in explaining it, to that aſſurance 
of immortal life, which our ſirſt parents loſt, and we by con- 
ſequence. But when adminiſtered to perſons of riper years, 
as it conveys a further privilege, the pardon of their former 
actual fins, it alſo requires a ſuitable condition, the exerciſe of 
an actual faith, ſuch as will produce future obedience. And 
as infants are baptized only on preſumption of their coming 
to have this faith in due time; ſo, if they live, and refuſe to 
be inſtructed in it, or deſpiſe it, their baptiſm will avail them 
nothing. For it 1s a covenant : at firſt indeed made for us ; 
but to be afterwards acknowledged and ratified by us, as it 1s 
in con rmation. And in this covenant we engage, on our part, 
to keep ourſelves, with an honeſt care, free from fin: and God 
engages, on his, to conſider us, (not becauſe of our care, tho? 
on condition of it, but for the ſake of Chriſt,) as free from 
guilt ; notwithſtanding ſuch infirmities and failings as may 0- 
vertake well-meaning perſons. He will not look. on theſe as 
breaches of his covenant, but readily paſs them over ; provi- 
ded we make a general confeſſicn of them in our daily pray- 
ers, and ſtrive againſt them with a reaſonable diligence, For 
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ſuch things we cannot expect to avoid entirely: but greater 
offences we may. And therefore, if we fall into any habitual 
wickedneſs, or any ſingle act of groſs and deliberate fin; we 
forfeit the happineſs, to which our baptiſm intitles us: and if 
we continue impenitent, the more privileges we have enjoyed, 
the more ſeverely we ſhall be puniſhed. For to whomſoever 
much is given, of him ſhall much be required“. 

But if God allows us time; and we make uſe of it, not on- 
ly to be ſorry for having lived ill, for this alone is not goſpel 
penitence ; but to be ſorry from a principle of conſcience ; and 
to ſhow of what ſort our ſorrow is, by living well afterwards, 
in all thoſe reſpects, in which we have been faulty, we be- 
come again entitled to the Divine favour. For though the 


ſcripture declares it ile to renew ſome ſinners to repent- 


ance} : yet if this be taken ſtrictly, it can mean only blaſphe- 
mers againſt the Holy Ghofit. Beſides, impoſſible, in all languages, 
often ſignifies no more than extremely difficult: and with God 
all thinge are poſſible, Experience proves, that great numbers 
are rexewed to repentance ; and that they ſhall not be forgiven, 
when they repent, is no where ſaid. It is true, therr remains 
no more ſacriſice for fin, no other method of ſalvation, than 
that, to which they have loſt their claim. But fiill, if they 
humbly apply for a freſh intereſt in it; fince the apoſt le direQs 
all Chriſtians to e, ſuch to their communion, as brethren, 
in the ſpirit of mertmeſs ; there can be no doubt, but God will 
receive them, as a Father, with pity, and mercy. Indeed, the 
words of St John alone would be ſufficient to baniſh all de- 
ſpondency from the breaſt of every Chriſtian peniteat. My 
little children, theſe things I write unto you, that ye fm not. But 
if any man ſin, we have an advocate with the Father, Feſus 
Chry , the righteors ; and be 1s the propitialion for our ſins, 
Lou ſee then the ineſtimable goodneſs of God, in providing 

means, by which we not only ſhall be pardoned, but have the 
comfort of knowing beforehand, that we ſhall. But then you 
ſee alſo the only terms, on which we are to expect it. And 

theſe are, not that we live on in a circle of innin :g and repent- | 


ing; not that we abſtain from ſome fins, and indulge others: 


but that we ſo repent of all gar fins, as not wilfully to lin a- 
gain, 
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gain, And till we are arrived at this, we muſt never think 
ourſelves in a ſafe condition. For, as on the one hand, zf the 
wicked man turn from his wickedneſs, he ſhall live“; ſo, on the o- 
ther, the righteous man turn from his righteouſneſs, he ſhall diet, 
Bleffed are they, whoſe tranſgreſſion is for given, and whoſe fin ts 
covered. Bleſſed are they, to whom the Lord imputeth not ini- 
quity, and i nwhoſe ſpirit there is no guile t. 


® Ezck, xyili. 21, 27- + Ezek. xxive P fal. xxxii. 1, 2. 
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GGR EE D. 


Articles XI, XII. Part I.—The reſurrection of the bo- 
dy, and the life everlaſting. 


HE Reſurrection of the body and life eyerlaſting being 

the conſequences of the preceding article, the forgive- 

neſs of ſins, our belief of that comfortable truth leads us na- 

turally to believe theſe alſo. And as they complete the whole 

of what we are concerned to know ; ſo here the profeſſion of 

our faith happily concludes, having brought us to the end of 
our faith, the ſalvation of our ſouls *. 

But, tho? this part of our Creed expreſſes only two things; 
yet it implies two more: and ſo comprehends the four follow- 
ing parciculars : 

I. That the ſouls of all men continue after death. 

IT. That their bodies ſhall at the laſt day be raiſed up, and 
reunited to them. 

III. That both ſouls and bodies of ood perſons ſhall enjoy 


everlaſting happineſs. 
IV. That 
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IV. That thoſe of the wicked ſhall undergo wertig pu- 
niſhment. | 
I. That the fouls of all men continue after death. We are 
every one of us capable of perceiving and thinking, judging 
and reſolving, loving and hating, hoping and ſearing, rejoi- 
ing and grieving. That part of us, which doth theſe things, 
we call the mind or ſoul. Now plainly this is not the body. 
Neither our limbs, nor our trunk, nor even our head, is what 
underſtands, and reaſons, and wills, and likes or diſlikes: but 
ſomething, that hath its abode within the head“, and is un- 
ſeen A little conſideration will make any of you ſenſible of 
this. Then further: Our bodies increaſe, from an unconcei- 
vable ſmallneſs to a very large bulk, and waſte away again; 
and are changing, each part of them, more or leſs, every day, 
Our ſouls, we know, continue all the while the ſame. Our 


limbs may be cut off one after another, and periſh: yet the 


ſoul not be impaired by it in the leaſt. All feeling and mo- 
tion may be joll almoſt throughout the body, as in the caſe of 
an univerſal palſy : yet the ſoul have loſt nothing. And tho? 
ſome diſeaſes do indeed diſorder the mind; there is no ap- 
pearance, that any have a tendencꝝ to deſtroy it. On the con- 


trary, the greateſt diſorders of the urderſtanding are oſten ac- 


companied with firm health and firength of body: and the 
moſt fatal diſtempers of the body are attended, to the very 
moment of death, with all poſſible vigour ard livelineſs of un- 
derſtanding. Since therefore theſe two are plainly different 
things; though we know no further, there weuld be no rea- 
ſon to con clude, that one of them dies, becauſe the other doth. 
But ſince we do krow further, that it can ſurvive ſo many 
changes of the other; this alone aſſords a fair probability, that 
it may ſurvive the great change cf death. Indeed, whatever 
is once in being, we are to ſuppoſe continues in being, till the 
contrary appears. Now the body, we perceive, becomes at 
death inſenſible, and corrupts. But to imagine the ſame thing 
of the ſou}, in which we perceive no change at that time, 
would be almoſt as groundleſs, as if having frequently heard 
the muſie cf an organ, but never ſeen the perſon that played 
on it, we © ewd ſuppoſe him dead, on finding the inſtrument 
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incapable of playing any more. For the body is an inſtru- 
ment adapted to the ſoul. The latter is our proper Self : the 
former is but ſomething joined to us for a time. And though, 
during that time, the connection is very cloſe ; yet nothing 
hinders, but we may be as well after the ſeparation of our 
ſoul from our preſent body, as -we were before, if not bet- 
ter. | 

Then conſider further : When the body dies, only the pre- 
ſent compoſition and frame of it is diffolved, and falls in pie- 
ces: not the leaſt ſingle particle, of all that make it up, re- 
turns to nothing ; or can do, unleſs God, who gave it being, 
thinks fit to take that being away. Now we have no reaſon 
to imagine the ſoul made up of parts, though the body is. On 
the contrary, ſo far as the acuteſt reaſoners are able to judge, 
what perceives and wills, muſt be one uncompounded ſubftance. 
And not being compounded, it cannot be diſſolved, and there- 
fore probably cannot die “. 

God indeed may put an end to it, when he pleaſes. But 
ſince he hath made it of a nature to laſt for ever, we cannot 
well conceive, that he will deſtroy it after ſo ſhort a ſpace, as 
that of this life: eſpecially conſidering, that he hath planted 
in our breaſts an earneft deſire of immortality, and a horror 
at the thought of ceaſing to be. It is true, we dread alfo the 
death of our bodies, and yet we own they muſt die: but then 
we believe, that they were not at firſt intended to die: and 
that they ſhall live again wonderfully improved. God hath 
in no caſe given us natural diſpoſitions and hopes, which he 
purpoſed at the ſame time to diſappoint : much leſs, when 
they are ſuch, that the wiſeſt and beſt men feel the moſt of 
them, and are made till wiſer and better by them. 

Beſides, there are plataly in our fouls capacities for vaſtly 
higher improvements, both in Knowledge and goodneſs, than 
any one arrives at in this life. The beſt inclined, and moſt 
induſtrious, undeniably have not near time enough to become 
what they could be. And is it likely, that beings qualified 
for doing ſo much ſhould have ſo little opportunity for it; and 
fink into nothing, without ever attaining their proper matu- 
rity and perfection ? But further : Not to urge, that happineſs 
here is very unequally divided between perſons equally inti- 
tled to it; which yet is hard to reconcile with God's impar- 
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tial bounty: it hath been already obſerved, in ſpeaking of the 


judgment to come, that though, in general, the courſe of things 
in this world doth bear witneſs to God's love of virtue, and 


| hatred of fin; yet, in multitudes of particular caſes, nothing 


of this kind appears. Not only good perſons often undergo, 
in common with others, the largeſt ſhares of evil in life; and 
bad perſons enjoy, in common with others, the higheſt degrees 
of proſperity in it: but the former are frequently ſufferers, 


and ſometimes even to death, for the very ſake of their duty; 


and the latter gain every ſort of worldly advantage by the 
very means of their wickedneſs. Yet evidently there is a 
difference between right behaviour and wrong ; and God muſt 


| ſee this difference: and his will muſt be, that mankind ſhould 


obſerve it : and accordingly we feel ourſelves inwardly bound 
ſo to do. Now, is it poſſible, that a Being of perfect juſtice 
and holineſs, of infinite wiſdom and power, ſhould have order- 
ed things ſo, that obeying him and our own conſciences ſhould 
ever make us miſerable, and diſobeying them prove beneficial 
to us, on the whole? We cannot ſurely imagine, that he will 
permit any one ſuch caſe to happen. And therefore, fince in 
this world ſuch caſes do happen; this world is not our final 
ſtate: but another will come after it, in which every one 
ſhall be recompenſed according to his works. Without this 
belief, religion and virtue would often want ſufficient mo- 
tives: with it they never can: and therefore this belief is 
true. 

Strongly as theſe arguments prove the doctrine of a life af. 
ter death; yet it receives a conſiderable addition of ſtrength 
from the univerſal agreement of all mankind in it, with but 
few exceptions, from the very beginning. Of the earlieſt a- 
ges indeed we have only ſhort accounts: yet enough to judge, 
what their notions of this point were. What could they be 


indeed, when they knew, that Abel, with whom God de- 


clared himſelf pleaſed, was murdered by his brother for that 
very reaſon? Surely his brother's hatred did not do him more 
harm, than God's love of him did him good. That would 
be thinking lowly indeed of the Almighty. And therefore, 
ſince plainly he had not the benefit of his piety here, there 
mult be another place, in which he received it. Again, when 
Enoch walked with God, and was not, for God took him *: could 
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this peculiar favour be only depriving him, before his natural 
time, of the enjoyments of the preſent ſtate? Muſt it not be 
admitting him to thoſe of a future one? When God called 
himſelf, in a diſtinguiſhed ſenſe, the God of Abralem and the 
patriarchs, what had they enjoyed in this life, anſwerable to 
ſo extraordinary a manner of ſpeaking? Many, in all likeli- 
hood, both equalled and exceeded them in worldly fatisfac- 
tion: But zherefore, as the epiſtle to the Hebrews teaches, God 
vas not aſhamed to be called their God, becauſe he had prepared for 
them a heavenly city. When Jacch confeſſed himſelf a pilgrim and 
firanger en earth, he plainly declared, as the ſame epiſtle ob- 
ſerves, that he defrred a better countr;* for his home. Again, 
when mourning for the ſuppoſed death of his ſon Joſeph, he 
ſaith, he 201% go donvn to him we tranflate the next word wrong- 
ly, into the grave t, as if he meant to have his body laid by 
him : that could not be; for he thought him devoured by wild 
beaſts ; it means, into the inviſible fate, the ſtate of departed | 
ſouls. And in this ſenſe it is ſaid of ſeveral of the patriarchs, 
that they were gathered unto their people t, and of all that genera- 
tion, which lived with Joſhua, that they were gathered unts 
their fathers g. 
In the time of Moſes we find, that even the heathens had a 
ſtrong notion of another life. For they had built a ſuperſti- 
tious practice upon it, of ſeeking to the dead ||, and enquiring 
of them concerning things to come. A fooliſh and wicked 
cuſtom indeed : but however, it ſhows the belief was deeply 
rooted in them. And though future recompences were not, 
directly and expreſsly, either promiſed to good perſons, ar 
threatened to bad, in the law of Moſes : yet that might be, 
not becauſe they were unknown, but becauſe God thought 
them ſufficiently known; and for reaſons of unſearchable wiſ- 
dom, did not think proper, that Moſes ſnould make any con- 
ſiderable addition to that knowledge: of which there was the 
leſs occaſion, as temporal rewards and puniſhments were more 
equally adminiſtered by Proyidence amongſt the Jews, than 
any other people. Beſides, a life to come is not mentioned in 
the laws of our own nation neither: though we know, they 
were made by ſuch, as profeſſed firmly to believe it. And 
Vor. IV. X X the 
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the reafon is, partly that national laws are more immediately 
deſigned to procure men peace and proſperity on earth, than 
happineſs in heaven: and partly alſo, that they propoſe ſuch 


encouragements, as they are able to inflict; which are thoſe 


of this world only. Moſes indeed went beyond the ſanctions, 
which are in man's power: and afſured the Jews of God's 

bleſſings on their obedience, and curſes on their diſobedience, 
But as, in ſo doing, he ſpoke, not ſo much to ſingle perſons 
conſidered ſingly, as to the whole people in a body ; theſe 
bleſſings and curſes could be only, what they were, thoſe of 
the preſent life : becauſe the diviſion of mankind into nations 
will ſubſiſt no longer; and therefore national good or evil can 
be enjoyed or ſuffered only here. But ſtill, ſince it is evident, 
through the whole of his law, that the Jews had the moſt ſe- 
rious belief of a juſt Providence ; : and alſo from the above - 
mentioned proofs, that they believed a future ſtate ; ſurely 
they muſt believe in general, that this Providence would be 
ſo exerted in that ſtate, as to reward the good, and puniſh tle 
wicked. More and ſtronger evidences of this will be given 


under the ſecond particular, Je reſurrectian of the body. 


At preſent I ſhall go on to obſerve further, that not only 
the Jews, but all the nations of the world, whether learned or 
unlearned, whether known in former times or diſcovered of 
later times, appear to have been perſuaded, that the ſouls of 
men continue after death. Now this ſo univerſal agreement 
muſt ſurely have ariſen from an inward principal of nature, 


dictating to all perſons that they are deſigned for a future ex- 


iſtence; and that as they are plainly creatures accountable for 
their actions, yet often do not account here, they muſt expect 
to do it hereafter. Or ſhould the notion be ſuppoſed to have 
its origin from tradition; that tradition muſt have been dcri- 
ved from what God himſelf had taught the irſt of men: elſe 
it had never reached to all men: and it muſt have ſound ſome 


powerful confirmation in the minds and hearts of men: elſe in 


io great a length of time, amidſt ſo many changes of human 
circumiltances, it muſt have been univerſally worn out and for- 


gotten. | | 
Indeed, before our Saviour's days, length of time, and fol- 


ly, and wickedneſs, hed every where obſcured and darkened 
this great truth, by fabulous additions and abſurd alterations: 


rl nich hindered the good influence of it on n ſome perſons, and 
| ducredited 


* 
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diferedited the belief of it with others. And had there been 
none of theſe obſtacles thrown in their way; though reaſon 
and confciencs teach the doctrine of a future ſtate; yet by the 
generality of men, reaſon is little exerciſed, and conſcience 
little conſulted, in relation to unwelcome truths. And tho' 
the Old Teſtament gave ſome further intimations of it; yet 
theſe were neither very clear and explicite, nor known by 
the greateſt part of the world. No wonder then if their con- 
(Juſions, concerning a matter fo intirely out of fight, were oft- 
en doubtful, and often falſe : and thus they were milled in a 
ſubject of the greateſt importance to them of all others. It 
is therefore one ineſtimable benefit of the Chriſtian revelation, 
rhat our bleſſed Lord hath thoroughly removed the preceding 
uncertainties and errors; and brought life and immortality to 
perfect /ight through the geſpel * : not only confirming by divine 
authority whatever had been rationally taught before; but 
adding, by the ſame authority, ſeveral intereſting particulars, 
which human faculties could not diſcover : and which partly 
have been mentioned to you, in diſcourfing on the general 
judgment; and partly will be, in what I ſhall further ſay un- 
der the heads now propoſed. 

All that remains to be ſaid under the firſt, is, That neither 
the full reward of good perſons deceaſed is as yet beſtowed on 
them, nor the full puniſhment of the wicked as yet inflicted ; 
theſe things being to follow the general reſurrection: but that 
ſtill, fince our Saviour deſcribes the ſoul of Lazarus, as carried 
by angels into Abraham s 6:/0m, and there comforted +; ſince he 
promiſed the penitent thief, that he ſhould be that day with hin 
in paradiſet ; and St Paul ſpeaks of being prjert wwith Chriſt, as 
the immediate conlequence of death, and far better q than this 
life: therefore the ſtate of thoſe, 20 is in the Lord, is now 2 
ſtate, not of inſenſibility, but happineſs : wherein they are 0e 
fed, in reſting from their labours || ; and doubtleſs rejeice, with 
Joy unſpeakable and full of glory J, in the proſpect of that com- 
pleter felicity, which the righteous Judge * all will hoceaſter 
give them. 

For as to the pretence of a pur gatory, . hate the greateſt 
part of good perſons are to ſuſfer. grievous temporal puniſh- 
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ments, after death, for their fins, though the eternal puniſli- 
ment is remitted : it hath no ground in the leaſt. Our Savi- 
our's ſaying, © that the blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt 
ſhall not be forgiven in this world, or that which is to 
come,“ is merely ſaying, it ſhall not be forgiven at all, 
but puniſhed both here and hereafter. © The priſon, out 
of which,” he ſaith, the perſon, who agrees not with his 
brother, © ſhall not come, till he hath paid the laft far- 


thing + ;” is either a literal priſon of this world, or the priſon 


of hell in the next, out of which the contentious and unchari- 
table ſhall never come, for they can never pay the laſt far- 
thing. © The ſpirits in priſon,” to whom St Peter, faith, 
% Chriſt by his Spirit preached,” he ſaith alſo, were “ the diſ- 


obedient in the days of Noah t,“ with whom “his Spirit 


ſtrove , whilſt they were on this earth: and who for their 
diſobedience were ſent, not to purgatory, but to a worſe con- 
ſinement. When St Paul bids men “take heed how they 
build on the foundation” of Chriſtianity ; adding, that the 
e fire ſhall try every man's work; and if any man's work. 
ſhall be burnt, he ſhall ſuffer loſs; but {till ſhall be ſaved, yet 
ſo as by fire ||:” he means, that perſons muſt not mix doc- 
trines of their own invention with the goſpel of Chriſt, which 
in this inſtance, amongſt others, thofe of the church of Rome 
have done : for when © the Lord Jeſus ſhall be revealed from 
heaven in flaming fire J,“ to judge the world, ſuch notions 
will not ſtand the trial; they that hold them will be loſers by 
them; and though ſtill they may be ſaved, it will be with dif- 


_ ficulty and danger: as a perſon eſcapes, when his houſe is 


burning. When, laſtly, many of the ancient Chriſtians pray- 


| ed for the dead; befides that they had no warrant for ſo do- 


ing, it was only for the completion of their happineſs, whom 
they apprehended to be already m paradiſe : it was for the 
apoſtles, ſaints, and martyrs ; for the bleſſed virgin herſelf : 
whom they certainly did not think to be in purgatory. And 
obſerve, if they prayed for them, they did not pray to them. 
Purgatory then is nothing, but an imaginary place, invented 
by men, to give bad perſons hope, and good perſons dread of be- 
ing put anto it; that they may get what they can from both, by 

pretending 


* Mat. xii. 31, 32. 1 Mat. v. 26; þ 1 Pet. iii. 18,20. 
Gen. vi. 3, || x Cor: Hi. 10,—15 12 Theſl. i. 7. 


pretending to deliver them out of it again. Fear not there- 
fore ſuch vain terrors. The ſouls of the righteous are in 
the hands of the Lord: and there ſhall no torment touch 
them. 

Thoſe of the wicked, on the contrary, as they are to be here- 
after with the devils, we may juſtly believe are, like them, 
now delivered into chains of darkneſs, to be reſerved unto judge- 
ment : and though the worſt of their ſufferings ſhall not be- 
gin, till the day of judgment comes ; yet are they repreſented 
by our Saviour, as being, inſtantly after death, in a place, 
where they are tormented t: and undoubtedly, the loſs of their 
paſt pleaſures and gains, remorſe for their paſt follies and 
crimes, deſpair of pardon, and the fearful! looking for of judge- 
ment and fiery indignation, which ſhall devour them ; cannot but 
make their intermediate ſtate intenſely miſerable : and what 
then will their final one be! God grant, that thinking fre- 
quently and ſeriouſly of theſe awful ſubjects, we may know and 
conſider, in this our day, the things that belong to our peace, before 
they are for ever hid from our eyes ||. 
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CREE D. 


Articles XI, XII. Part IL.—The reſurrection of the bo- 
dy, and the life everlaſting. 


DER the two laſt Articles of the Creed, as I have al- 


ready obſerved to yon, are comprehended four points 
of doctrine: 
I. That 


? 
y 
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I. That the ſouls of all men continue after death. 

II. That their bodies ſhall at the laſt day be raiſe] up, and 
reunited to them. 

III. That both ſouls and bodies of Yun perſon ſhall enjoy 
everlaſting happineſs: 

IV. That thoſe of the wicked ſhall undergo everlaſtin g pu- 
niſhment. 

The firſt of theſe being the foundation of the reſt ; I choſe 
to enlarge on the proof and explanation of it. Now I proceed 
to ſhow, 

IT. That the bodies of all men ſhall be raiſed up again, and 
reunited to their ſouls. This reaſon alone cannot prove: and 
accordingly the heathens were ignorant of it: but it carries 
with it no contradiction to reaſon in the leaſt. For God is 
infinite, both in power and knowledge: and it is unqueſtion- 


| ably as poſſible to bring together and enliven the ſcattered 


parts of our body again, as it was to make them out of no- 
thing, and give them life, at firſt. And therefore, ſince we 
muſt acknowledge the original formation of our bodies to have 
been of God, we have abundant cauſe to be aſſured, that he 
can, after death, form them anew, whenever he pleaſes. And 
that this will be done, was probably implied in that general} 
promiſe, made to our firſt parents, that /e Seed of the Wiman, 
our bleſſed Lord, /bould bruiſe the ſerpent*s head “*; deſtroy his 
power: and conſequently take away the curſe, under which 
he had brought niankind. For as part of that curſe conſiſts 
in the death of the body, it cannot be completely taken away, 
but by the reſurrection of the body. In after-times, Abra- 
ham, we find, had ſo ſtrong belief of the poſſibility of this ar- 
ticle, that he was willing, on the Divine command, to ſacri- 
fice his ſon: reaſoning, as the epiſtle to the Hebrews teaches us, 
that Cod was able to raije him up, even from the dead, And in- 
deed he could not have been induced to this, by any other 
reaſoning. God had promiſed him, that by his ſon Iſaac he 
ſhould have a numerous poſterity : aud this promiſe he firm- 
ly believed. Now he muſt Know, it could never be fulfilled, 
if Iſaac was to be ſacrificed, but by his riſing again: and there- 
fore he muſt be perſuaded, that he would riſe again for that 
purpoſe. On proceeding ſomewhat further in the ſacred hiſ- 


tor y, 
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tory, we find Job expreſſing himſelf on this head, if we at all 
underſtand his words, in very ſtrong terms : “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth ; and that he ſhall ſtand at the latter day 
upon the earth. And though, aſter my ſkin, this body. be de- 
{troyed ; yet in my fleſh ſhall I ſee God +.” Again, when 
Elijah was taken up alive into heaven, this muſt ſurely give 
an expectation, that the body, as well as the ſoul, was to par- 
take of ſuture happineſs, And when the ſeveral perſons, men- 
tioned in the Old Teſtament, were raiſed up to life in this 
world, it could not but increaſe the probability of a general 
reſurrection in the next. Then in the book of Daniel we have 
an expreſs declaration, that a time ſhould come, when © they 
who ſlept in the duſt of the earth, ſhould awake: ſome to e- 
verlaſting life, and ſome to ſhame, and everlaſting contempt ,.“ 
And indeed, when thoſe, whom we commonly call the three 
children, in the former part of that book, tell the king, that 
even though it were not the pleaſure of God to deliver them 
from the fiery furnace, yet © would they not ſerve his gods g;“ 
on what other principle could they ſo rationally, or did they 
ſo probably ſay this, as on that, which the brethren in the 
book of Maccabees explicitely profeſs? There, one of them, 
ſtretching forth his hands to the torment, ſaith, © Theſe I had 
from Heaven: and for his laws I deſpiſe them; and from him 
J hope to receive them again.” Another, © It is good being 
put to death by men, to look for hope from God, to be raiſed 
up again by him.” And laſtly, the mother declares to her chil- 
dren : © I neither gave you birth, nor life; nor was it I, that 
formed your members: but doubtleſs the Creator of the world, 
who formed the generation of man, and found out the begin- 
ning of all things, will alſo of his mercy give you breath and 


life again; as you now regard not yourſelves for his laws 


ſake ||.” In the later times indeed of the Jewiſh church, not 
a few denied this doctrine: but much the greater number held 
it: allowing, as St Paul acquainted Felix, © that there ſhall 
be a reſurrection, both of the juſt and unjuſt N.“ 

Pet ſtill, the full confirmation of it was reſerved for our Sa- 
viour to give: who, having in his life-time raiſed up three 
2verel perſons, as you may read at large in the Evangeliſts, 
| raiſed 


\ 
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raiſed up himſelf from the dead, in the laſt place; to afford us 
the ſtrongeſt demonſtration poſſible, that he both can and will 
raiſe us all at the day of judgment. 

This great event will doubtleſs, when it comes to paſs, ex- 


Hibit to the whole univerſe an aſtoniſhing evidence of the pow- 


er and the truth of God: who may eaſily have many reaſons 
for «reſtoring our bodies, which we apprehend not; beſides 
thoſe, which in ſome meaſure we do apprehend: that the ſoul 
of man being originally, and in the ſtate of innocence, united 
to a body, is probably capable of completer perception and ac- 
tion, and conſequently of higher degrees of reward or puuiſh- 
ment, in that ſtate, than a ſeparate one, or at leaſt will be ſo, 
with ſuch a body, as in the next life ſhall be allotted to it: 
and likewiſe, that our belief of enjoying happineſs, or ſuffering 
miſery, in both parts of our frame hereafter, muſt naturally 
incline us to preſerve the purity of both here: abſtaining, or 
« cleanfing ourſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, we 
perfecting holineſs in the fear of God *,” 

The truth and reaſonableneſs of the doctrine being thus e- 
ſtabliſhed ; it ought to be no objection, that ſeveral particu- 
lars relating to it exceed our comprehenſion. © How the dead 
are raiſed,” it is ſufficient that God knows; and by no means 
wonderful that we do not : for we ſcarce know, how any one 
part of the courſe of nature is carried on. And as to the in- 
quiry, that follows this in St Paul, With what bodies do 
they come f?“ we are taught, they ſhall be ſo far the ſame bo- 
dies, that every one ſhall have properly his own, and be truly 
the ſame perſon he was before: but ſo far different, that thoſe 
of good perſons will be ſubject to none of the ſufferings, none 
of the infirmities, none of the neceſſities of this life. For, to 
uſe the ſame Apoſtle's words, What is ſown in,corruption, 
ſhall be raiſed in incorruption: what is ſown in diſhonour, ſhall 
be raiſed in glory: what is ſown a natural body, ſhall be rai- 
ſed a ſpiritual body ft.” But the particular nature of ſpiri- 
tual bodies, or the diſtinction that ſhall be made in them, be- 
tween the more eminent in goodneſs and their inferiors, © as 
one ſtar differeth from another ſtar in glory g;“ the ſethings we 
are not qualified, 1n our preſent ſtate, to underſtand. And it 
is ſome degree of weakneſs even to aſk queſtions about them; 

but 
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but would be much greater to attempt giving anſwers. I ſhall 
therefore only add, that ſuch of the good, as are found alive at 
zhe coming of the- Lord“, ſhall not fleep, or die, and therefore can- 
not riſe again; but /hall be changed+ into the ſame likeneſs with 
thoſe who do: as the ſcripture hath plainly taught us. But 
what the appearance and condition of the bodies of wicked 
perſons will be at the reſurrection, it hath not; I think afford- 
ed us the leaſt knowledge, further than is implied in the de- 
ſcription of their puniſhment, of which I ſhall treat before I 
conclude : and let us be ſo wiſe, as to dread the terrors, that 
are thus concealed from us. 

Concerning the general judgment, which is to come imme- 
diately after the reſurrection, I have ſpoken under the article 
of the Creed which relates to it: and therefore proceed now 
to the conſequences of that judgment, by ſhowing you, 

III. That both the ſouls and bodies of the pious and virtu- 
ous will enjoy everlafling life: that is, in their caſe, happineſs. 
For a happy life being the only one, that is a bleſſing : life 
in ſcripture, very commonly ſignifies felicity ; and death, mi- 
fery. | | 

Now, that good perſons will, ſooner or later, be recompen- 
ſed by a good God, is an undoubted truth. But then as no 
one is perfectly good, and many have been very bad: there is 
room for much doubt, ho hath a tight to apply this comfort 
to himſelf, and who not. But what reaſon might be at a loſs 
to determine, the ſcripture hath cleared up; and intitled all 
to pardon and reward, who truly repent of their fins; and ſin- 
cerely, though not without mixtures of human frailty, obey 
God, from a principle of faith in Chriſt, and in reliance on the 
grace of the Holy Ghoſt, Still, aſter this, reaſon unaſſiſted 
can only gueſs, of what nature, of what degree, of what du- 
tation, this reward will be. And here once more revelation 
interpoſes, and moſt happily enlightens us. For eye bath 
not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hive entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him. But God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit 4.“ 
Not that any exact account is given us of the particulars, that 
ſhall make up our future bliſs : for in all probability we are 

Vor. IV. | Yy not 
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not capable of receiving 8 a one : our preſent faculties are 
not fitted for it. 

But however, in general, our Saviour tells us, we mall be 
e as the angels of God in heaven“ .“ Nay, his beloved diſ- 
ciple St John tells us, that, though © it doth not yet appear 
what we ſhall be, this we know, that when God ſhall appear 
we ſhall be like him.“ Now to be like God implies, in 
few words, every thing defirable, that ever ſo many words can 
expreſs. Further yet, a voice from heaven proclaims, in the 
Revelation, that we ſhall be free in that ſtate, from every thing 
that is uneaſy: for“ God {hall wipe away all tears from our 
eyes, and there ſhall be no more death, nor ſorrow, nor ery- 
ing, neither ſhall there be any more pain f.“ And multi- 
tudes of ſcriptures aſſure us, that we ſhall enjoy every thing, 
that is delightful: for they uſe the nobleſt and ſtrongeſt ima- 
ges, of all that in this world is great and ſplendid, and capa- 
ble of giving the moſt exalted and moſt refined ſatis factions, to 
repreſent that happineſs figuratively, which cannot be literal- 
ly deſcribed. 

Our vile bodies ſhall be faſhioned like unto the ghrious body 9 of 
our bleſſed Lord: which, in his temporary transfiguration 
here on earth, eue as the ſun ; and his ratment was white as the 
light ||. They ſhall be freed from all tendency to decay or dif. 
order; and become unwearied inſtruments for every excellent 
purpoſe, to that better part, which they uſed to preſs down ©. 
They ſhall, doubtleſs, alſo have ſuch gratifications allotted to 
them, as will ſuit, though not their preſent groſs nature, yet 
their future ſpiritual condition : and be adorned with all the 
dignity and beauty, that ought naturally to accompany abſo. 
| Inte innocence, univerſal love, divine favour, and heavenly 
30 : 

"Then for our minds, when once the ſpirits of juft men are 
made ferfett , as they ſhall be, in every thing worthy and a- 
miable: what pleaſure muſt we take in meeting again the dear 
objects of our former affections, now become infinitely more 
deſerving of them; in converſing with all the great and good 
perſons that ever were, concerning the various ſcenes of this 
preſent world, and the bleſſed exchange that we have made of 
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it for better: in learning from them, and that innumerable com- 
pany of angels *, which miniſter to God's will, continually new 
inſtruction, concerning all his works of nature, providence and 
grace ! What ſurpriſing advances muſt we make by theſe means 
in moſt pleaſing knowledge: what rapturous engagements in 
mutual friendſhip! Nor can it be queſtioned, but ſuch em- 
ployments too, however beyond our reach to gueſs at them 
now, will be aſſigned to each perſon, as ſhall produce him high. 
| konour, and equal happineſs. But above all, happineſs will 
be that of inceſſantly ſeeiag and loving God, and feeling that 
we are beloved by him. Thus /boll we be aburdantly fatisfied 
vit h the fatneſs of his houſe, and made to drink of the river of his 
pleaſures: for with him is the fountain of life t, in his preſence is 
fulneſs of jon, and at his right band there are pleaſures for ever- 
more t. Were we to have a proſpect, that our felicity would. 
end ; the more exquiſite our enjoyments were, the more me- 
lancholy our reflections might be. But in the word of God 
we find repeated aſſurances, that the righteous ji all go wito (ife 
eternal ; that the inheritance reſerved in heaven for us, is incor- 
ruptible, and fadeth not away\|. Nay, indeed, as there will al- 
ways be room for finite creatures, to advance without end 
towards him, who is infinite ; and as every improvement in 
perfection muſt be of itſelf a freſh delight, and will certainly 
be rewarded by our Maker with freſh bounties, we have rea- 
ton to conclude, that our happineſs, ſar from ever ending, will 
be continually increaſing to all eternity. 

It is true, the greateſt, the ableſt, the beſt of us merit no 
fuch bleſſedneſs: far from it. But ſtill, what Gd only ⁊ciſe N 
kath not thought too much to promiſe, the meaneſt and moſt 
ignorant may humbly expect. They are as capable as others 
of love and duty to him, good-will to their fellow-creatures, 
and mor government of themſelves. Now, theſe are the 
things which he yalues; the true ſeeds of future bliſs : and 
whoever cultivates them faithfully, will be ſure to reap their 
fruit, each in proportion to his improvement. And thus eve- 
ry one ſhall be happy to the height of his capacity: neither 
deſpiſing thoſe below him, nor envying thoſe above him. But, 
though we ought to dwell upon this mot. delightful and uſe- 
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ful ſubject, in our thoughts, much more than we do, we muſt 
now turn our eyes from it toa very different view, ſet before us. 

IV. That the ſouls and bodies of the wicked ſhall undergo 
everlaſting puniſhment. 

This, it muſt be owned, is not explicitely mentioned in the 
Creed. And God had rather, that we ſhouid be moved to o- 
bey him by love, and hope of his fayour, than by fear of his 
anger. But both motives are implied in this article. For 
though life in ſcripture more eſpecially means happineſs; yet 
its original ſenſe is only continuance in being, whether happy 
or miſerable : and as the wicked are raiſed, and judged in or- 
der to ſuffer what they have deſerved, ſo muſt they live af- 
terwards ſor the ſame purpoſe. 

That diſobedience to God can never end well, is the plain- 
eſt truth in the world: for nothing is hid from his know- 
tedge, nothing can eſcape his p we : he is holy as well as 
good; beſides that goodneſs itſelf requires, the incorrigible 
bad to be made examples, for he ſake of deterring others. 
Yet leſt, after all, they ſhould promiſe themſelves that he will 
| ſpare them, he hath ſolemnly ander peatedly declared, that he 
will not. In this world however, many ſuch come off, to all ap- 
pearance, with impunity; committing much evil, and enjoy- 
ing much good. And they who are puniſhed, are often but 
lightly puniſhed ; and ſeldom according to the degree of their 
crimes : for the deliberate and artful. ſinners, who are the 
worſt, uſually fare beſt here b:low. As ſure therefore as God 
is juſt and true, another ſtate remains, in which all this will 
be ſet right. 

What ſufferings, in particular, the Divine juſtice will then 
infli& on unpardoned ſinners, reaſon cannot determine : and 
revelation hath given us only general and figurative deſcrip- 
tions of them ; but ſuch deſcriptions, as are beyond: all things 
terrible: and I ſhall lay them before you, not in my own 
words, but thoſe of holy writ. The Judge of all ſhall ſay un- 
to them, Lepart from me, Je cur/ed, into everlaſiing ire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels *, There they ſpall drink of the wine 
of the wrath of God, which is poured out, without mixture, into the 
cup of his indignation, and ſhall be termented with fire and brin« 
Ont and the {moke of their torment aſcendeth up for ever and e- 
ver 
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ver, and they have no refl, day ner night *: their worm ſball not 
die, neither ſhall their fire be quenched +, 

How ſevere ſoeyer theſe denunciations may appear to us, 
aſſuredly the threatenings of God will not be vain terrors. 
We are partial and incompetent judges in our own caſe: prone 
to flatter and deceive ourſelves. But he knows exactly what 
fin deſerves, and what the honour of his government- requires: 
ſrom his declarations therefore we are to learn our fate. He 
hath ſet before us life and death: and whether we like, ſhall be gi- 
ven ust. If therefore the latter be our wilful choice, in which 
we obſtinately perſiſt; what wonder if we are left to it? For 
fin and miſery muſt and will be companions for ever. Not 
that in any caſe, the anger of God ſhall prevail over his juſ- 
tice : but the degree of each perſon's condemnation ſhall be ſo 
exactly proportioned to that of his guilt, that when the eyes 
of finners, which here they endeavour to ſhut, are opened, as 
they ſhall be hereafter, to ſee what their dęeds have merited : 
very mouth ſhall be flopped , and all fleſh be filent before the Lord f. 
For every circumſtance that can either aggravate. or excuſe, 
will be impartially weighed ; and /ome be accordingly beater 
ewith many jtripes, and ſome with few |. But what the loweſt 
degree of the Almighty's {inal vengeance may amount to, God 
ſorbid we ſhould ai:y of us try: for whoever fins, purpoſely 
or careleſsly, in hopes of a ſmall puniſhment, will for that Vee 
Ty reaſon deſerve a heavy one. 

Let us all therefore make the uſe that we ought, both of the 
terrors and the mercies of the Lord: awing ourſelves by the 
former from tranſgreſſing our duty, and encouraging ourſelves 
by the latter to the utmoſt diligence in performing it : that ſo 
we may paſs through liſe with comfort, meet death with cheer. 
fulneſs; and having faithfully ſerved God in this world, be e- 
ternally and abundant] y rewarded by him in the next, 
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FIRST COMMANDMENT. 


1 HE whole duty of man conſiſts in three points: Renoun- 

cing what God hath forbidden us, believing what he 
hath taught us, aad doing what he hath required of us: which 
accordingly are the things promiſed in our name at our bap- 
tiſm. The two former I have already explained to you. And 
therefore I proceed at preſent to the third. 

Now the things which God requires to be done are of two 
ſorts : either ſuch as have been always the duty of all men; 
or ſuch as are peculiarly the duty of Chriſtians. And our 
catechiſm very properly treats of the former ſort firſt, com- 
prehending them under thoſe Ten Commandments, which were 
delivered by the Creator of the world, on Mount Sinai, in a 
moſt awful manner, as you may read in the 19th and 2oth 
chapters of Exodus, For though indeed they were then gi- 
ven to the Jews particularly, yet the things contained in them 
are ſuch, as all mankind from the beginning were bound to 
obſerve . And therefore, even under the Moſaic diſpenſa- 
tion, has and the tables on which they were engraven, and 
the ark in which they were put, were diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of God's ordinances by a peculiar regard, as containing 
the Covenant of the Lord f. And though the Moſaic diſpen- 
ſation be now at an end, yet concerning theſe moral precepts 
of it our Saviour declares, that one yo? or one title ſhall in no wiſe 
paſs from the lax, til all be fulfilled t. Accordingly, we find 
both him and his apoſtles, quoting theſe ten commandments, 
as matter of perpetual obligation to Chriſtians: who are now, 
as the Jews were formerly, the 1/rael of God g. 

Indeed the whole New Teſtament, and eſpecially the ſer. 
mon of our bleſſed Lord on the mount, inſtructs us to carry 


their 
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their: obligation farther, that is, to more points, than either 
the Jews, a people of groſs underſtanding and carnal diſ- 
poſitions, commonly took into confideration ; or their pro- 
phets were commiſſioned diſtinctly to repreſent to them; the 
wiſdom of God foreſceing, that it would only increaſe their 
guilt: and further indeed, than the words of the command- 
ments, if taken ſtrictly, expreſs. But the reaſon is, that be- 
ing viſibly intended for a ſummary of human duty, they both 
may, and muſt be underſtood, by thoſe who are capable of pe- 
netrating into the depth of their meaning, to imply more than 
they expreſs. And therefore, to comprehend their full ex- 
tent, it will be requiſite to obſerve the following rules. Where 
any lin is forbidden in them, the oppoſite duty is implicitely 
enjoined : and where any duty is enjoined, the oppoſite fin is 
implicitely forbidden. Where the higheſt degree of any thing 
evil is prohibited; whatever is faulty in the ſame kind, tho? 
in a lower degree, is by conſequence ſo prohibited. And where 
one inſtance of virtuous behaviour is commanded, every other, 
that hath the ſame nature, and ſame reaſon for it, is under- 
ſtood to be commanded too. What we are expected to abſtain 
from, we are expected to avoid, as far as we can, all tempta- 
tions to it, and occaſions of it: and what we are expected to 
practiſe, we are expected to uſe all fit means, that may better 
enable us to practiſe it. All that we are bound to do our- 
ſelves, we are bound, on fitting occaſions, to exhort and aſſiſt 
others to do, when it belongs to them: and all that we are 
bound not to do, we are to tempt nobody elſe to do, but keep 
them back from it, as much as we have opportunity. The 
ten commandments, excepting two that required enlargement, 
are delivered in few words: which brief manner of ſpeaking 
hath great Majeſty in it. But explainiag them according to 
theſe rules; Which are natural and rational in themſelves, fa- 
voured by ancient Jewiſh writers *, authorized by our bleſſed 
Saviour, and certainly deſigned by the makers of the cate- 
chiſm to be uſed in expounding it : we ſhall find, that there is 
no part of the moral law, but may be fitly ranked under them: 
as will appear by what ſhall be ſaid, in ſpeaking ſeparately on 
each commandment. 

Before 
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Before them all, 15 placed a general preface: expreſling, fir; 


the authority of him who gave them; © I am the Lord thy 
God:“ Secondly, His goodneſs to thoſe whom he enjoined to 


obſerve them; © who brought thee out of the land of Egypt; 


out of the hquſe of bondage.” Now the authority of God o- 
ver us Chriſtians, is as greaf, as it could be over the Jews. 
And his goodneſs is much greater, in freeing us from the bon- 
dage of fin; and opening to us the heavenly land of promiſe, 
than it was in leading them, from Egyptian ſlavery, to the 
earthly Canaan : though indeed this deliverance, having made 
ſo freſh and ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on them, was the fitteſt to 
be mentioned at that time. 

The ten commandments being originally written by the 
finger of God himſelf, on two tables of ſtone ; and conſiſting 
of two parts, our duty to our Maker, and to our fellow-crea- 
tures ; which we can never perform as we ought, if we ne- 
gle& that we owe to ourſelves ; the four firſt are uſually cal. 
led duties of the firſt table ; the fix laſt, of the ſecond. And 
our Saviour, in effect, divides them accordingly, when he re- 
duces them to theſe: ©* Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God, 
with all thy heart; and thy neighbour, as thyſelf “.“ 

The firſt Commandment is, Thou ſhalt have none other 
gods, but me.” 

The ſame reaſons, which prove, that God is, prove that 
there is but one God. The imagination of two or more be- 
ings, each perfect and each infinite, is at firſt fight groundleſs. 
For one ſuch Being is ſufficient to produce and govern every 
thing elſe : and therefore more than one can never be proved 
by reaſon : and yet, if there were more, all men would ſurely 
have had ſome way of knowing it: and till we have, we are 


not to believe it. Indeed we have ſtrong reaſons to believe 


the contrary. For if there 1s no difference between theſe ſe- 
veral ſuppoſed Beings, they are but one and the ſame. And 


if there is any difference, one muſt be leſs perfect than the o- 
ther, and therefore imperfect, and therefore not God. B-fides, 


as the whole courſe of nature appears to proceed uniformly 

under one direction; there is, without queſtion, only one di- 
rector; not ſeveral, thwarting each other. 

And what reaſon teaches in this matter, ſcripture every 
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where confirms; forbidding us to worſhip, or believe in any 
other deity, than the one Maker and Ruler of heaven and 
earth ; who hath manifeſted himſelf to all men by the works 
of his hands; to the Patriarchs and Jews, by the revelations 
recorded in Moſes and the Prophets; and finally to Chriſtians, 
by his Son our Lord: who, in a way and manner to us in- 
eonceivable, is one with the Father; and the Holy Spirit 
with both: as I have already ſhown you, in diſcourſing on the 
Creed, 

There being then this one only God ; the commandment 
before us enjoins, | 

I. That we have him for our God: 

II. That we have no other. 

I. That we have him: that is, think ſo of him, and behave 
ſo to him, as his infinite perfection, and our abſolute depend- 
ance on him, require: which general duty towards God, our 
catechiſm very juſtly branches out into the following parti- 
culars : 

Firſt, That wwe believe in him. For he that cotneth to God muff 
believe that he is *, The foundation on which this belief ſtands, 
I have ſhown in its proper place. And the great thing, in 
which it conſiſts, is, that we fix firmly in our minds, recall fre- 
quently to our memories, and imprint deeply upon our hearts, 
an awful perſuaſion of the being and preſence, the power and 
juſtice; the holineſs and truth, of this great Lord of all, The 
conſequence of this will be, 

Secondly, That we fear him. For ſuch attributes as theſe, 
duly conſidered, muſt fill the moſt innocent creatures with re- 
verence and ſelf-abaſement. But finful and guilty ones, as we 
know ourſelves to have been, have cauſe to feel yet ſtronger 
emotions in their fouls from ſuch a meditation : Apprehen- 
ſions of his difpleaſure, and ſollicitude for his pardon; leading 
us naturally to that penitent care of our hearts and lives, on 
which he hath graciouſly aſſured us, that thro” faith in Chriſt 
Jeſus, we ſhall be forgiven. And then, gratitude for his mer- 
cy will prompt us to the 

Third duty towards him, which our catechiſm ſpecifies, that 
we /ove him : the fear of the Lord being, as the ſon of Sirach de- 
clares, he beginning of his love +. For whenever we come to re- 
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flect ſeriouſly on that goodneſs, which hath give us all the 
comforts that we enjoy; that pity which offers pardon, on moſt 
equitable terms, for all the faults that we have committed ; 
that grace, which enables us to perform every duty accepta- 
bly ; and that infinite bounty, which rewards our imperfect 
performances with eternal happineſs: we cannot but feel our- 
ſelves bound to love ſuch a Benefactor, with all cur heart, and 
with all cur mind, with all our foul, and all ar ſlrength ; to re- 
Joice in being under his government; make cur beaſt of him all 
the day lang“; and chuſe him for cur poytion fer ever +, A mind 
thus affected, would be uneaſy, without paying the regard ſe! 
down 1n the | 
Fourth place, Which is, to av9r/hip lim: to acknowledge our 
dependence, and pay our homage to him; both in private, to 
preſerve and improve a ſenſe of religion in ourſelves ; and in 
public, to ſupport and ſpread it in the world. The firſt part 
of worſhip, mentioned in the catechiſm, and. the firſt in a na- 
tural order of things, is giving him thanks, God originally 
made and fitted all his creatures for happineſs: if any of them 
have made themſelves miſerable, this doth not leſſen their ob- 
ligation of thankfulneſs to him: but his continuing {till good, 
and abounding in forgiveneſs and liberality, increaſes that ob- 
ligation unſpeakably. With a grateful ſenſe of his paſt favours 
is cloſely connected, futting our truſt in him for the time to 
come. And juſtly doth the catechiſm require it to be our 
Tvhole truſt, For his power and goodneſs are infinite: thoſe 
of every creature may fail us; and all that they can poſſibly 
do for us, proceeds ultimately from him. Now, a principal 
expreſſion of reliance on God is, petitioning for his help. For 
if we pray in faith f, we ſhall live fo too. And therefore truſt- 
ing in him, which might have been made a feparate head, 1s 
included in this of worſhip; and put between the firſt part of 
it, giaiug thanks te him; and the ſecond, calling upon hun: ac- 
cording to that of the Pfſalmitt; © O Lord, in thee have I 
truſted : let me never be confounded 5.“ To call upon God, 
is to place ourſelves in his preſence; and there to beg of him, 
for ourſclves, and each other, with unfeigned humility and 
ſubmiſſion, ſuch aſſiſtance in our duty, ſuch proviſion for our 
wants, 
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wants, and ſuch defence againſt our enemies, of every kind, as 
infinite wiſdom ſees fit for us all. After this evident obliga- 
tion, follows a 

Fifth not leſs ſo : 10 honour his holy name and word: not pre- 
fuming even to ſpeak of the great God in a negligent way; 
but preſerving, in every expreſſion and action, that reverence 
to him, which is due: paying, not a ſuperſtitious, but a de- 
cent and reſpectful regard, to whatever hears any peculiar re- 
Jation to him; his day, his church, his miniſters, but eſpeci- 
ally honouring his holy word, the law of our lives and the 
foundation of our hopes, by a diligent ſtudy and firm belief of 
what it teaches ; - and that univerſal obedience to what it com- 
mands, which our catechiſm reſerves for the 

Sixth and laſt, as it is undoubtedly the greateſt, thing: 15 
ferve him truly all the days of our life, Obedience is the end of 
faith and fear; the proof of love; the foundation of truſt; the 
neceſſary qualification, to make worſhip and honour of every 
kind acceptable. This therefore muſt complete the whole, 
that we © walk 1a all the commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord blameleſs *,” not thinking any one fo difficult, as to de- 
ſpair of it: or ſo ſmall, as to deſpiſe it; and never be“ wea- 
ry in well-doing : for we ſhall reap in due ſeaſon, if we faint 
not T:“ and he alone © {hall be ſaved, that endureth to the 
end f.“ But we muſt now proceed to obſerve, 

II. That, as this commandment requires us to inen 1 
ledge the one true God ; fo it forbids us to acknowledge any 
other. 

Both before, and long after the law of Moſes was given, the 
generality of the world entertained a belicf, that there were 
many gods; a great number of beings, ſuperior to men, that 
mongſt them governed the world, and were fit objects of de- 
votion. To theſe, as their own fancy, or the folly or fraud 
of others led them, they aſcribed more or leſs both of power 
and goodneſs ; attributed to ſeveral of them the vileſt actions, 
that could be; ſuppoſed them to preſide, ſome over one nation 
cr city, ſome over anqther; worthipped a few or a multitude 
of them, juſt as they pleaſed ; and that with a ſtrange varie- 
ty of ceremonies, abſurd and impious, immoral and barbar- 
dus. Amidit this crowd of imaginary deities, the real one 
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was almoſt entirely forgotten : falſe religion and irreligion 
divided the world between them; and wickedneſs of [every 


| Kind was authorized by both. The cure for theſe dreadful 


evils mult plainly be, reſtoring the old true notion of one on- 
ly God, ruling the world himſelf: which therefore was the 
firſt great article of the Jewith faith, as it is of ours. 
Chriſtians can hardly in words profeſs a plurality of gods : 
but in reality they do, if they ſuppoſe the divine nature com- 
mon to more than one Being; ; or think our Saviour, or the 
Holy Spirit, mere creatures, and yet pay them divine honours. 
But beſides theſe, we apprehend the Church of Rome to fin a- 
gainſt the preſent commandment, when they pray to angels, 
to the holy virgin and the ſaints, as being able every where 
to hear them ; and having not only temporal relief, but grace 
and ſalvation, in their power to beſtow. Nay, were the plea 
which they ſometimes make a true one; that they only pray 
to them to intercede with God; yet it would be an inſufficient 
one. For there is no reaſon to believe, that they have any know. 
ledge of ſuch prayers: or if they had, as © there is one God,” 
ſo there is © one Mediator between God and man *.” And 
we have neither precept, nor allowance, nor example, in the 
whole Bible, of applying to any other, amongſt all the abſent 
inhabitants of the inviſible world. 
But there are ſeveral ways more of tranſgreſſing this com- 
mandment. If we aſcribe things, which befal us, to fate, or 
to chance, or to nature; and mean any thing real by theſe 
words, different from that order, which our Maker's provi- 
dence hath appointed ; we ſet up in effe& other gods beſides 
him. If we imagine the influence of ſtars, the power of ſpi- 
rits, in hort, any power whatever, to be independent on him, 
and capable of doing the leaſt matter, more than he judges 
proper to permit that it ſhould; this alſo is havin g more gods 
than one, If we ſet up ourſelves, or others above him; and 
obey, or ex pect any one elſe to obey, man rather than God; 
here again is in practice, though not in ſpeculation, the 2 
crime. If we love or © truſt in uncertàin riches,” more than 
* the living God ; this is that © covetouſneſs which is ido- 
latry 1.“ If we purſue unlawful ſenſual pleaſures, inſtead of 


delight. 
4 ” 1 Tim. 11. 3» T 1 Tim. vi. 17. + Col. my So 
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delighting in his precepts ; this is making a“ god of our own 
belly“. In a word, if we allow ourſelyes to practiſe any 
wickedneſs whatever, we ſerve, by ſo doing, the falſe © god 
of this world g,“ inſtead of the true God of heaven, beſides 
whom we ought not to have any other: and therefore to whom 
alone be, as is molt due, all honour and obedience, now and 
for ever. Amen. 


* Phil. iii. 19. Þ 2 Cor. iv. 4. 


LECTURE XX, 


SECOND COMMANDMENT., 


WE are now come to the Second Commandment : which 

the Church of Rome would perſuade men is only part 
of the firſt. But they plainly relate to different things. The 
firſt appoints, that the object of our worſhip be only the true 
God: the next, that we worſhip him not under any viſible re- 
ſemblance or form. And beſides, if we join theſe two into 
one, there will be no tenth left ; though the ſcripture itſelf 
hath called them ten“: to avoid which abſurdity, the Roman- 
iſts have committed another, by dividing the tenth into two. 
And they might as well have divided it into fix or ſeven ; as 
IT ſhall ſhow you, in diſcourſing upon it. For theſe reaſons, 
the oldeſt and moſt confiderable, both of the Jewiſh and Chriſ- 
tian writers, who diſtinguiſh the commandments by their num- 
ber, diſtinguiſh them in the ſame manner that we do. Per- 
haps it may ſeem of ſmall conſequence, how that before us is 
counted, provided it be not omitted, And we muſt own, that 
ſome perſons before the riſe of popery, and ſome Proteſtants 
ſince the Reformation, have, without any ill defign, reckoned 
it as the Papiſts do. But what both the former have done by 


mere 
4 Exod. xxxiv. 28. Deut. iv. 13 X. 4. 
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mere miſtake, theſe laſt endeavour to defend out of policy : 
well knowing, that when once they have got the ſecond to be 
conſidered as only a part of the firſt, they can much more ca- 
fily paſs it over, as a part of no great ſeparate meaaing or im- 
portance, than if it were thought a diſtinct precept. And ac- 
gordingly, 3 in ſome of their ſmall books of devotion, they paſs 
it over, and leave it out entirely“. But it deſerves, as I ſhall 
now ſhow you, another ſort of regard. 

The Prophet Ifaiah very juſtly puts the queſtion : To whom 
will ye liten God ? Or aubat likeneſs will ye compare unts him+? He 
is an inviſible Spirit: therefore repreſenting him ina viſible ſhape, 
is repreſenting him to be ſuch as he is not. He is every where 
preſent : therefore a ſigu re, confined by its nature to a parti- 
cular place, muſt ;ncline perſons to a wrong conception of him, 
He is the living, wiſe, and powerful Governor cf the world: 
therefore to expreſs him by a dead lump of matter muit be 
doing him diſhonour. We are unable indeed, at beſt, to ſpeak 
or think worthily of him : and we capnot well avoid ufing 
ſome of the ſame phraſes, concerning him and his actions, 
which we do concerning the parts and motions of our own bo- 
dies. But we can very well avoid making vifible images of 
him: and the plaineſt reaſon teaches, that we ought to avoid 
it ; becauſe they lower and debaſe mens notions of God : lead 
the weaker ſort into ſuperſtitious and fooliſh apprehenſions 
and practices: and provoke thoſe of better abilities, from a 
contempt of ſuch childiſh repreſentations, to diſregard and ri- 
dicule the religion into which they are adopted. j 

Therefore, in the early ages of the world, many of the hea- 
mens themſelves had no images of the deity. Particularly, 
the ancient Perſians had none f. Nor had the firſt Romans; 
Numa, their ſecond king, having, as the philoſopher Plutarch, 
himſelf a Roman magiſtrate, though a Greek by birth, tells 
as, forbidden them to repre/ent God in the form, either of a man er 
a ther animal, © And accordingly, he ſaith, they had nei- 

ther 


This they do in the Latin Office of the Virgin, am in ſome of their 
Engliſh devotional books. Indeed there they omit likewiſe all but the firſt 
ſentence of our fourth commandment, and the promiſe in cur fifth: per hape 
to palliate their preceding cmili:on, 


T Iſa. xl. 18. 4 Herodot. I. i. H 331. 
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ther any painted nor engraved figure of him for 170 years; 
but temples, void of any image of any ſhape ; thinking it im- 
pious to liken a ſuperior nature to inferior ones; and impoſ- 
ſible to attain the notion of God otherwiſe than by the under- 
{ſtanding *.” And Varro, one of the moſt learned of their 
own authors, after acknowledging, that“ during more than 
170 years they worſhipped the gods without any vilible re- 
preſentation,” added, that © had they never had any, their re- 
ligion had been the purer : for which opinion, amongſt other 
evidences, he brought that of the Jewith people; and ferupled 
not to ſay in concluſion, that they who firſt ſet up images of 
the gods in the ſeveral nations, leſſened the reverence of their 
countrymen towards them, and introduced error concerning 
them +.” So mach wiſer were theſe heathen Romans in this 
point, than the Chriſtian Romans are now. 

Bat when ſome of the eaſtern kingdoms had fallen into this 
corruption ; particularly the Egyptians, who claimed the in- 
vention as an honour , the great care of God was to preſerve 
or free his own people from it. The words of this command- 
ment expreſs that purpoſe very ſtrongly : and very clearly 
forbid not only making and worſhipping repreſentations of 
falſe gods, but any repreſentation of God at all. And to ſhow 
yet more fully, that even thoſe of the true God are prohibited 
by it, Moſes, in Deuteronomy, immediately after mentioning 
the delivery of the ten commandments, adds with reſpect to 
the ſecond, © Take therefore good heed unto yourſelves ; for 
ye ſaw no manner of ſimilituds, on the day that the Lord ſpake 
unto you in Horeb, out of the midſt of the fire: left ye cor- 
rupt yourſelves, and make you the ſimilitude of any ſigure g.“ 
And when the Iſraelites made a golden calf in the wilderneſs, 
though evidently their deſign was to repreſent by it not a falſe 
object of worſhip, but /e Lord (in the original it is Fehovah) 
who brought them out of the land of Egypt; yet they were 


charged 


* Plut. in Num. p. 65. Ed. Par. 1624. 


+ Aug. de Civ. Dei, I. 4. c. 31. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis indeed faith, 
2. c. 15. p. 87. that Romulus erected images. But as he mentions them 
no otherwite than incidentally, amongſt the proviſions made by that prince 
for divine worſhip, his aſſertion is not ſo much to be regarded, as the two 
contrary mere formal ones. Cr we may ſuppoſe, that Numa took them 
down. ＋ Herodot. I. 2. 9 44 Deut. iv. 12,15, 16. 
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charged with it, and puniſhed for it, as a breach of their co- 


venant with God : and Moſes accordingly broke, on that oc- 
caſion, the two tables of the commandments, which were, on 
their part, the conditions of that covenant *. Again, in after- 
times, when the kings of Iſrael ſet up the ſame repreſentation 
of the ſame true God at Dan and Bethel; the ſcripture con- 
ſtantly ſpeaks of it, as the leading fin, from which all the reſt 
of their 1dolatries, and at laſt their utter deſtruction proceed- 
ed. For, from worſhipping the true God by an image, they 
ſoon came to worſhip the images of falſe gods too; and from 
thence fell into all ſorts of ſuperſtition, and all forts of wick- 
edneſs. | 
* Yet the church of Rome will have it, that we may now ve- 
ry lawfully and commendably practiſe what the Jews were 
forbidden. But obſerve: Not only the Jews, but the hea- 
thens alſo, who never were ſubje& to the law of Moles, are 
condemned in ſcripture fer this mode of worſhip. For St 
Paul's accuſation againſt them is, that“ when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God; but became vain in their i- 
maginations ; and changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image, made like to corruptible man +.” And in a- 
nother place he argues with the Athenians thus : © Foraſ- 
much as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think 
that the Godhead is like unto gold or filver or ſtone, graven 
by art and man's device. And the times of this 1gnorance 
God winked at: but now commandeth all men every where 
to repent 4. 6 

Where then is, or can be, the allowance of that image wor- 
{hip in the Bible, for which multitudes of the Romiſh com- 
munion are as earneſt as if it was commanded there? Nor 1s 
antiquity more favourable to it than ſcripture. For the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians abhorred the very mention of images: hold- 
ing even the trade of making them to be utterly unlawful. . 
And indeed pretending to frame a likeneſs of God the Father 
Almighty, „whom no man ever hath ſeen, or can ſee {,” as 
ſome of that church have done, without any cenſure from the 
ruzers of it, liberal as they are of cenſures on other occaſions, 
1s both a palpable and a heinous breach of this commandment. 


For, though we find in the Old Teſtament, that an angel hath 
ſometimes 


* Exod. xxxii. + Rom. i. 21, 23. f Acts xvii. 29, 30. $ 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
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ſometimes appeared, repreſenting his perſon, as an Ambaſſa- 
dor doth that of his prince; and though, in a viſion of 7he Au- 
cient of days, his garment was white asu, and the hair of his 
kead like pure woot *; yet theſe things gave the Jews no right 
then, and therefore can give us none now, to make other, or 
even the hike repreſentations of him, contrary to his expreſs 
order. 

Our blefled Saviour indeed exiſted in a human form. But 
we have not the leaſt knowledge of any one part or feature of 
his perſon. And therefore all attempts of exhibiting a like. 
neſs of him are utterly vain. Befides, he hath appointed a ve- 
ry different memorial of himſelf, the ſacrament of his body 
and blood: and we ought to think that a ſufficient one. Theſe 
others can ſerve no good purpoſe, but what, by due medita- 
tion, may be attained as well without them. And there is 
great and evident danger of evil in them, from that unhappy 
proneneſs of mankind to fix their thoughts and affections on 
ſenſible objects, inſtead of railing them higher; which if any 
one doth not feel in himſelf, he muſt however ſee in others. 
But particularly in this caſe, long experience hath given fad 
proof, that from ſetting up images of our gracious Redeemer, 
the holy virgin, and other ſaints, to remind perſons of them 
and their virtues, the world hath run on to pay ſuch impru- 
dent and extravagant honours to the figures themſelves, as by 
degrees have ariſen to the groſſeſt idolatry. | 

Indeed ſome of the popiſh writers tell us, that they do not 
worſhip their images. Yet others of them, who have never 
been condemned for it, ſay quite the contrary, that they do 
worſhip them; and with the very fame degree of worſhip, 
which they pay to the perſons repreſented by them. Nay, 
their public authoriſed books of prayers and ceremonies not 
only appoint the crucifix to be adored, but in form declare, 
that divine adoration is due to it. And accordingly they pe- 
tition it, in ſo many words, expreſsly directed to the very 
word, as their only hope, to increaſe the jay and grace of the godly, 
and blot out the fins of the wickedÞ. 

But let us ſuppoſe them to pay only an inferior honour to 
images, - and: to worſhip the Holy Trinity, and the ſaints by 

Vol. IV. 3A on them. 


* Daniel vii. 9. 
See Dr Hickcs's collection of controverſial diſcourſes, vel. i. p. 47. 
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them. Having no ground, or permiſſion to pray at all to ſaints 
departed, they certainly have none to uſe images for enliven- 
ing their prayers, If any words can forbid the worſhip of 


God, his Son and Spirit by images, this commandment forbids 


it. And if any excuſes or diſtinctions will acquit the papiſts 
of tranſgreſſing it, the ſame will acquit the ancient Jews and 
heathens alſo. For if many of the former mean only, that 
their adoration ſhould paſs through the image, as 1t were, to 
the perſon, for whom it was made; ſo did many of the Pagans 
plead, that their meaning was juſt the ſame *: yet the ſerip- 
ture accuſes them all of idolatry. And if great numbers of 
the Pagans did abſolutely pray to the image itſelf; ſo do great 
numbers of the Papiſts too: and ſome of their own writers 
honeſtly confeſs and lament it. 

But further: Had they little or no regard, as they ſome- 
times pretend, to the image; but only to the perſon repre- 
ſented by it: why 1s an image, of the bleſſed virgin ſuppoſe, 
in one place, ſo much more frequented, than another in a dif- 
ferent place, and the prayers made before it thought to have 
ſo much more efficacy ? 

Upon the whole, therefore, they plainly appear to be guilty 
of that image worſhip, which reaſon and ſcripture condemn. 
Nor do they ſo much as alledge either any command or ex- 
preſs allowance for it. And yet they have pronounced a curſe 
upon all who reject it. 

But let us go vn, from the prohibition, to the reaſons given 
for it in the commandment. The firſt is a very general, but 
very awful one. Fer the Lord thy God is a jealous God : not 
jealous for himſelf, ict he ſhould ſuffer for the follies of his 
creatures : that cannot be :. but jealous for us, for his Spouſe 
the church; leſt our notions of his nature and attributes, and 
conſequently of the duties which we owe to him, being depra- 
ved, and our minds darkened with ſuperſtitious perſuaſions, 
and fears, and hopes, we ſhould depart from the fidelity which 
we have vowed to him, and fall into thoſe grievous immora- 
lities, which St Paul, in the beginning of his epiſtle to the Ro- 


mans, 
* © 
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ce a remarkable proof of this produced in an epiille to Mr Warbur- 


ton, concerning the conformity of Nome, Pagan and Iapal; printed ſor Ro- 
Verte, 174% vo. p. 21. 
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mans, deſcribes as the conſequences of idolatry*, and which 
have been its conſequences in all times and places. 

The ſecond reaſon for this prohibition is more particular: 
that God will vi/iz the fins of the fathers upon the children, unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate him, For, ob- 
ſerve, worſhipping him irrationally, or in a manner which he 
hath forbidden, he interprets to be hating, him: as it muſt 
proceed, wholly or in part, from a diſhonourable opinion of 
him, and tend to ſpread the like opinion amongſt others. Now 
we are not to underſtand by this threatening, that God will 
ever, on account of the fins of parents, puniſh children, in the 
Arie ſenſe of the word, ui, when they deſerve it not Þ. But 
in the courſe of things, eſtabliſhed by his providence, it comes 
to pals, that the fins of one perſon, or one generation, lead thoſe- 
who come after, into the ſame, or other, perhaps greater fins; 
and ſo bring upon them double ſufferings, partly the fruits of 
their predeceſſors faults, partly of their own. And when ſuc- 
ceſſive ages follow one another in crimes, beſides the natural 
bad effects of them, which puniſh them in ſome meaſure, God 
may juſtly thicaten ſeverer additional corrections, than he 
would elſe inflict for their perſonal tranſgreſſions : both be- 
cauſe it may deter men from propagating wickedneſs down to 
their poſterity ; and becauſe if it doth not, inveterate evils de- 
mand a rougher cure. Accordingly here the Iſraelites are 
forewarned, that if they fell into idolatry, they and their chil- 
dren would fall, by means of it, into all ſorts of abominations : 
and not only, theſe would of courſe produce many miſchiefs 
to both, but God would chaſtiſe the following generations with 
heavier ſtrokes, for not taking warning, as they ought to have 
done, by the miſbehaviour and ſufferings of the former. Ne- 
nouncing this intention beforehand mult inſluence them, if a- 
ny thing could: becauſe it muſt give them a concern, both for 
themſelves, and their deſcendants too; for whom, next to them- 
ſelves, if not equally, men are always intereſted. And tliere- 
fore viſiting fins upon them to the third and fourth generation 
ſeems to be mentioned; becauſe cither the life, or however 
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* Rom. i. 2132+. T Againſt this wrong imagination, Cotta in Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. I. 3. f 38. inveighs vehem ently. 


See Sherlock on providence, p. 382,390. 
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the ſollicitude, of a perſon may be ſuppoſed to extend thus far, 
and ſeldom further. 
This threatening therefore was not only juſt, but wiſe and 


kind, on the ſuppoſition, which in general it was reaſonable to 


make, that in ſuch matters children would imitate their wick- 
ed progenitors, And whenever any did not; either their in- 
nocence would avert the impending evils; or they would be 
ebundantly rewarded in a future life for what the {ins of others 
had brought upon them in the preſent. 

But if God hath threatened to puniſh the breach of this pre- 
cept ro the third and fourth gereration, he hath promiſed to /b94v 
mercy nuto thouſands, that is, ſo long as the world ſhall endure, 


to them that love him and keep his commandments, To the Jews 


te fulfilled this engagement, as far as they gave him opportu- 
nity, by temporal bleſſings. And amongt Chriſtians there is 
ordinarily a fair proſpect, that a nation, or a family, pious and 
virtuous through ſucceſſive ages, will be recompenſed with 
increaſing happineſs in every age: which is a powerful mo- 
tive, both for worſhipping God in purity ourſelves, and edu- 
cating thoſe, who are placed under our care, to do ſo too. Yet 
it muſt be acknowledged, that neither the rewards foretold, 
nor the puniſnments denounced, in this commandment, are ſo 
conſtantly diſtributed on earth under the goſpel diſpenſation, 
as they were under that of the law. But ſtill our Maker as 
certainly requires, as ever he did, ſince he 7s a Spirit, to be wwor- 
ſbiphed in ſpirit and in truth*; and the inducement to it is a- 
bundantly ſufficient, that the zd:;/zters, amongſt other ſinners, 
[hall have their part in the late, wohich burneth with fire aud brim- 


fene f. Not that we are to be forward in applying ſo dread- 


ful a ſentence to the caſe of thoſe, whether Chriſtians or others, 
who, in this or any reſpect, offend through ſuch ignorance or 
miſtake, as, for anght.we can tell, is excuſable. May our hea- 
venly Father forgive them: jor they know not what they de t. But 
we thould be very thanktul to him for the light, which he hath 
cauſed to ſhine upon us; and very careful to 2wa!} in it as be- 
comes the ch:/dren of light, bawitig no fillorufhip with the unfruit- 


Hul works of darknejs $. 
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Trind COMMANDMENT, 


HE firſt commandment having provided that we ſhould 
worſhip only the one true God; and the ſecond pro- 
hibited worſhipping him in a manner ſo unworthy and dan- 
gerous, as by images; the third proceeds to direct, that we 
preſerve a due reverence to him in our whole converſation and 
behaviour. Thou Jha!t not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain. Under theſe words are forbidden ſeveral things which 
differ in their degrees of guilt, 

1. The firſt, and higheſt offence is, when we ſwear by the 
name of God falſely. For vanity in ſcripture frequently means 
ſomething which is not what it would appear. And hence u- 
ling God's name in vain, or to vanity, principally ſignifies, ap- 
plying it to confirm a falſehood. Doing this deliberately, is 
one of the moſt ſhocking crimes of which we can be guilty. 
For taking an oath is declaring ſolemnly, that we know our- 
ſelves to be in the preſence of God, and him to be witneſs of 
what we ſpeak : it is appealing to him, that our words exprels 
the very truth of our hearts; and renouncing all title to his 
mercy, if they do not. This it is to ſwear : and think then 
what it muſt be, to ſwear falſely. In other fins men endea- 
vour to forget God : but perjury 1s daring aud braving the 
Almighty to his very face; bidding him take notice of the 
falſehood that we utter, and do his worſt. 

Now of this dreadful crime we are guilty, if ever we tv-car, 
that we do not know or believe, what indeed we do; of 
that we do know or believe, what indeed we dv 19! e- 
ver, being upon our oaths, we miſlead thoſe, whom wo ought 
to inform; and give any other than the exacteit au t 
account that we can, of any matter concerning Which we are 
examined. Again, if we promiſe upon oath to ds 2 thing, 
without firmly deſigning to do it; or if we promiſe not to do a 
thing, without firmly deſigning to abſtain from ic: thus is 


forſwearing ourſelves, Nay further; provided the s, 
| Which 
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vrhich we promiſe be lawful, if we do not ever after take all 
the care, that can be reaſonably expected, to make our pro- 
miſe good, we are guilty of perjury; and of living in it, ſo 
long as we live in that neglect. If indeed a perſon hath ſworn 
to do, what he thought he could have done; and it proves af- 
terwards, unexpectedly, that he cannot; ſuch a one is charge- 
able only with miſtake, or inconſiderateneſs at moſt. And if 
we either promiſe, or threaten any thing, which we cannot 
lawfully do : making ſuch a promiſe 1s a fin ; but keeping it 
would be another, perhaps a greater fin; and therefore it in- 
nocently may, and in conſcience ought to be broken. But if 
we have promiſed what we may lawfully, but only cannot 
conveniently, perform; we are by no means on that account 
releaſed from our engagement : unleſs either we were un- 
qualified to promiſe, or were deceived into promiſing : or the 
perſon to whom we have engaged, voluntarily ſets us at liber- 
ty; or the circumſtances of the caſe be plainly and confeſſed- 
ly ſuch, that our promiſe was not originally deſigned to bind 


us in them. 


You ſee then what is perjury. And you muſt ſee, it is not 
only the directeſt and groſſeſt affront to God; for which rea- 
ſon it is forbidden in the firſt table of the ten commandments ; 
but the moſt pernicious injury to our ſellow-creatures ; on 
which account you will find it again forbidden in the ſecond 
table. If perſons will aflert falſely upon oath ; no one knows 
what to believe; no one's property or life is ſaſe. And if 
perſons will promiſe falſely upon oath: no one can know whom 
to truſt; all ſecurity of government and human ſociety, all 
mutual confidence in trade and commerce, in every relation 
and condition, is utterly at an end. With the greateſt reaſon 
therefore are perjured wretches abhorred of all the world. 
And no intereſt of our own, no Kindneſs or compaſſion for o- 
ther perſons, no turn or purpoſe of whatſoever ſort to be ſer- 
ved by it, can ever juſtify our ſwerving at all from truth, ei- 
ther in giving evidence, or entering into engagements. Nor 
muſt we think in ſuch caſes to come off with equivocations, 
evaſions, and quibbles; and imagine it innocent to deceive 
this way. On the contrary, the more artful and cunning our 
falſehoods are, the more deliberate and miſchievous, and there- 
fore the wickeder they are. Be itt deceived ; Ged is nat mocl- 
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d: and the following are the declarations of his ſacred word 
to the upright man: Lord, who ſhall dwell in thy tabernacle, and 
reſt upon thy Holy hill 2 He that ſpeaketh the truth from his heart, 
and hath uſed no deceit with his tongue: he that ſabeareth unto his 
neighbour and diſappointeth him not, though it were to his own hin- 
drance+. But to the perjured : Seeing he deſpiſed the oath, by 
breaking the covenant ; thus ſaith the Lord God: As I live, ſurely 
mine Oath that he hath deſpiſed, and my Covenant that he Eath bro— 
ken, I will recompenſe it upon his head t. 

[Let us all ſtand in awe of ſo dreadful a threatening, and 
avoid ſo horrible a guilt. Particularly at preſent, let all who 
have ſworn allegiance to the King, faithfully ep it, and that 
in regard to the oath of God. And let thoſe who have not 
ſworn, remember however, that merely claiming the protec- 
tection of a government, implies ſome promiſe of being duti- 
ful to it in return; and that a ſucceſsful rebellion would not 
only tempt multitudes of our fellow ſubjects to perjury, but 
lay our country, its laws ard religion, at the abſolute mercy 
of a faith- breaking church |]. | 

One thing more ſhould be added here; for it cannot = be 
mentioned too often, that next to falſe ſwearipg, falſe ſpeak- 
ing and lying, whether in what we aſſert or what we promiſe, 
is a grieyous fin, and hateful to God and man. Though we 
do not call on our Maker to witneſs, yet he 1s a witneſs of 
whatever we ſay. And it is preſumptuous wickedneſs to ut- 
ter an untruth in the preſence of the God of truth J. It is al- 
fo at the ſame time very hurtful to other perſons : and very 
fooliſh with reſpect to ourſelves. For they who will lie, to 
conceal their faults, or to carry their ends, are perpetually 
found out, diſappointed and ſhamed, for the moſt part, in a 
very little while: and then, for ever after, they are diſtruſt- 
ed and diſbelieved, even when they ſpeak truth: as indeed who 
can depend upon ſuch, or who would venture to employ them? 
Many other faults may be borne, ſo long as honeſty and ſin- 
cerity laſt: but a failure in theſe cannot be paſſed over: ſo 
juſt is Solomon's obſervation : The lip of truth me be eſiabli iſo 
6 for ever: but a lying tongue is but for a moment, 
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2. Another way of taking God's name in vain is, when we 
ſwear by it needleſsly, though it be not falſely. For this alſo 
the word in vain ſigniſies. 

One way of doing ſo, is by raſh and inconfiderate vows: for 
2 vow, being a promiſe made ſolemnly to God, partakes of the 
nature of an oath. And there may poſſibly be ſometimes good 
reaſons for entering into this kind of engagement. But vow- 
ing to do what there is no uſe in doing, is trifling with our 
Creator: making unlawful vows, is directly telling him, we 
will diſobey him: making ſuch without neceſſity, as are difſi- 
cult to keep, is leading ourſelves into temptation : and indeed 

mak ing any, without much thought and prudent advice firſt, 
uſually proves an unhappy ſnare. One vow we have all made, 
and were bound to make, that of our baptiſm, which includes 
every real good reſolution. That therefore let us carefully 
keep, and frequently ratify; and we ſhall ſcarce have occaſion 
to make any more. 

Another very needleſs, and always finful, uſe of God's name 
15, by oaths in common diſcourſe. Too many there are, who 
fill up with them a great part of their molt trifling converſa- 
tion: eſpecially, if ever ſo little warmth riſes in talk, then they 
abound in them. Now it is unavoidable, but perſons, who 
are perpetually ſwearing, muſt frequently perjure themſelves. 
But were that otherwiſe ; it 1s great irreverence, upon every 
{light thing we ſay, to invoke God for a witneſs; and mix 
his holy and reverend name * with the idleſt things that come 
out of our mouths. And what makes this practice the more 
inexcuſable 1s, that we cannot have either any advantage from 
it, or any natural pleaſure in it. Sometimes it ariſes from a 
baſtineſs and impatience of temper ; which is but increaſed 
by giving this vent to it: whereas it is every one's wiſdom, | 
not to let it break out in any way, much leſs in ſuch a way. 
But generally it is nothing more than a filly and profane cuſ- : 
tom, inconſiderately taken up: and there are the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſons for laying it down immediately. It will make us difli- 
ked and abhorred by good perſons, and ſcarce recommend us 
to the very worſt. No perſon is the ſooner believed for his 
frequent ſwearing : on the contrary, a modeſt ſerious affirma- 


tion is always much more regarded. And if any one's cha- 
racter 
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zaccer is fo low, that his word cannot be taken; he muſt think 
of other methods to retrieve it. For he will not at all mend 
matters, by adding his oath ever ſo often over. Then if [wear- 
ing be affected, as becoming; it is certainly quite otherwiſe, 
in the higheſt degree. The very phraſes uſed in it, as well 
as the occaſions, on which they are uſed, are almoſt conſtantly 
abſard and fooliſh: and ſurely profaneneis can never leſſen the 
folly. Beſides, they make the converſation of men ſhocking 
and helliſh. They are acknowledged to be diſreſpectful @ the 
company, in which they are uſed. and if regard to their e:-th= 
ly ſuperiors can reſtrain perſons from ſwearing ; why 'aculd 
not the reverence, owing to our heavenly Father, do it much 
more effoctually? But indzed the indulgeuce of this ſin wears 
off by degrees ail ſenſe of religion, and of every thing that is 
good, 

Juſtly therefore doth our Saviour dire&: But [ fay unto you, 
Swear not ut all neither by henven, jor it is God's throne ; nor by 
the earth, for it is bis F3ificol ; neither by Feru/alem, for it is the 
city of the great King: neither ſbilt thou ſwear by thy head, for 
thou canſt not mu be one hair white or black, Pit let mut com Aus 
nication be, Yea, yea; Nev, nuy Tor whatſeruer ie more an, 
comer) of evil ®, That is: ai, not only the groler oaths, 
but all the i!ly refinements aint ate. 'n,;s of them, which uen 
have contrived, in hone to mak, them ſean innocent : for, 
though the name of Cd be exp. ed, yet ii be inpll- 
ed, by mentioning lomething sciated e , inſtead of un- 
ſelf; indeed whatever form is uſe to diſ-aiſe ui, the intent 
is the fame; and the effect will be, bugging a lacled chllga- 
tion into familiarity and contempt. Keep yourtelves eres 
fore, throughout the Whale of your cummnon conves uten, 
within the bounds of à plain alltirioation oi teh: zen Whats 
ever goes beyond thelc, proceeds 1162: a bad wiz of ming, and 
will produce bad conſequeaces. 

If indeed we be required to ſweer before u magiltiate, or 
public oflicer, for tae ditcover; of truth, aud tlic ung o ſuſ- 
tice, this is notwitaſtanding lawtul. Yo! ur veviour fochius 
it only in cur ommunicaten, dur ordinary ditcuurte; 24 ke 
_ himſelf, our great pattern, antwercd won onth ws 13444 
Priejt, who acjured hun: by the living 15 t. Os tough e we 
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not called up by law, yet if ſome other weighty and extraor- 
dinary occaſion ſhould oblige us to call our Maker to witneſs; 


as St Paul hath done, in more places than one of his epiſtles; 


then alſo we may allowably do it, provided it be always with“ 
ſincerity and reverence. For by oaths, thus taken, men are 
benefited ; and the name of God not proſaned, but honoured. 
But in our daily talk, and communication with cach other, 1t 
is our Saviour's peremptory precept, Swear ne! at all: a rule 
ſo evidently right and important, that even heathens have 
ſtrictly enjoined and followed it, to the ſhame of too many, who 
call themſelves Chriſtians. 

Together with common ſwearing ſhould be mentianed ano- 
ther fin, very near ak in to it, and almoſt always joined witl 
it, that monſtrous cuſtom of curſing ; in direct contradiction 


to all humanity, and to the expreſs words of ſcripture, Zle/s, 


and curje not*, To wiſh the heavieſt judgments of God, and 
even eternal damnation, to a perſon, for the ſlighteſt cauſe, or 
none at all; to with the ſame to ourſelves, if ſome trifling 
thing, that we are ſaying, be not true, which frequently after 
all is not true; amounts to the moſt deſperate impiety, if peo- 
ple at all conſider what they ſay. And though they do not, 
it is even then thoughtleſsly treating God, and his laws, and 
the awful ſanction of them, with contempt: and blotting out 
of their minds all ſerious regard to fubjects, that will one day 
be found moſt ſerious things, His delight was in cufſing, ſays 
the Pſalmiſt, and it fall happen unto him 2 he loved nct bleſſing, 
therefore ſha!! it be far from I'm f. 

3. Beſides the offences already mentioned, all indecent and 
unfit uſe ot God's name in our diſcourſe, though it be not in 
ſwearing or curſing, comes within the prohibition of this com- 
mandment. All irreverent ſayings, and even thoughts, con- 
cerning his nature and attributes, his actions and his com- 
mands, ſall under the ſame guilt; unleſs we are tormented 
wit! ſuch thoughts, whether we will or not: for then they 
are only an 2Zi&ion, not a fin. All forts of tall , ridiculing, 
miſrepreſenting, or inveigling againſt religion, or whatever 
15 connected with it, incur the like condemnation, Nay, even 
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with our mouths, whilſt ave remove our hearts far from him *, it 
it be wilfully or careleſsly indulged, makes us chargeable, in 
its degree, with the fin of taking his name in vain, 

4. Though we no way profane his name ourſelves ; yet if 
we intice others to perjury and falſchood ; or provoke them 
to raſh oaths and curſes ; or give them any needleſs tempta- 
tion to blaſpheme God; to ſpeak diſreſpectfully, or think 
flightly, of their Maker, or his laws, natural or revealed: by 
ſuch behaviour alſo we become acceſſary to the breach of this 
commandment ; and rank ourſelves with thoſe, whom 1t ex- 
preſsly N Cod vill not bold guilileſs: that is, will not ac- 
quit, but ſeverely puniſh. 

Let us therefore be watchfal to preſerve continually ſuch 
an awe of the Supreme Being upon our own minds, and thoſe 
of all who belong to us, a3 may oh every occaſion efleQually 
influence us to give him the glory due unto his name, both in 
our more ſolemn addreſſes to him, and in our daily words and 
actions. For God is greatly to be feared in the aſſembly of the 
faints : and to be had in reverence of all them that are raund about 
him +, | 

| Ila. xxix. 13. + Pſal Ixxxi 
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I the warkio of God were left at large to be e at 
any time, too many would be tempted to defer aud poſt- 
pone it, on one pretence or another, till at length it would be 
performed at no time. Aud therefore, though he were to be 
adored only by each perſon ſeparately, and in private, ic would 
be very expedient to fix on ſome ſtated returning ſeaſons, for 
that purpoſe. But reaſon ſhows it to be requiſite, and the ex- 
perience of all ages Proves it to be natural, that as we are ſo- 
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cial creatures, we ſhould be ſocial in religion, as well as other 
things, and honour in common our common Maker: that we 
ſhould unite in giving thanks to him for the bleſſings of life; 
a very great part of which we ſhould be incapable of, without 
uniting: that we ſhould join in praying forgiveneſs of the fins, 
which we too often join in committing: petition him together 
for the mercies, which we have need of receiving together; 
and, by afſembling to learn and acknowledge our ſeveral du- 
ties, keep alive in one another, as well as ourſelves, that con- 
ſtant regard to piety and virtue, on which our happineſs de- 
pends, here and hereafter. 

Since therefore, on theſe accounts, there muſt be public 
worſhip and inſtruction: it is not only expedient, but neceſſa- 
ry, that there ſhould be alſo fixed times appointed for it by 
ſufficient authority. And how much and what time ſhould 
be devoted to this purpoſe, every ſociety muſt have determi- 
ned for themſelves, and would have found it hard enough to 
agree in determining, if God had given no intimation of his 
will in the eaſe. But happily we are informed, in the hiſto- 
ry of the creation, that the Maker of the world, having finiih- 
ed his work in fix days, (which he could as caſily have finiſh. 
ed in one moment, had it not been for ſome valuable reaſon, 
probably of inſtruction to us, Md the ſeventh day and ſanctiſied 
it: that is, appointed every return of it to be religiouſly kept, 
as a ſolemn memorial, that f im, and therefore to him, are all 
things +, Tt is much the moſt natural to apprehend, that this 
appointment took place from the time when it is mentioned; 
from the time, when the reaſon of it took place. And it is no 
wonder at all, that, in ſo ſhort a hiſtory, notice ſhould not be 
taken of the actual obſervation of it before Moſes: for notice 
is not taken of it in 5 years after Moſes. Yet we know o 
a certainty, that in his time, at leaſt, it was ordered to be ob- 
ſerved, both in this fourth commandment, and in other parts 
of the law, which direct more particularly the manner of keep- 
ing it. 

The thing, moſt expreſsly enjoined the Jews, in each of theſe 
pailages, is, reſting from all manner of work ; and not ſuffer- 
ing their families, their cattle, nor even the ſtrangers that li- 


i ; ved _—_—_— them, to labour on that day. And the reaſon of 
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_ this reft, given in the commandment, as you have it in the 
book of Exodus, is, that the Lord reficd on the ſeventh day from 
his work of creation. Not that this, or any thing, could be a 
fatigue to him. For e Creator of the ends of the earth fainteth 
not, neither is weary*, But the expreſſion means, that having 
then finiſhed the formation of the world, he caſed from it; 
and required men alſo to ceaſe from their labours every ſe- 
venth day ; in memory of that fundamental article of all re- 
ligion, that the heavens and earth were made, and therefore 
are governed, by one infinitely wife, powerful, and good Be- 
ing. And thus was the Sabbath, which word means the day 
of reſt, a /ign, as the ſcripture calls it, between God and the chil. 
dren of Iſrael +; a mark, to diſtinguiſh them from all worſhip- 
pers of falſe deities. | 

But beſides this principal reaſon for the repoſe of every ſe- 
venth day, two others are mentioned in the law: that it might 
remind them of that deliverance from heavy bondage, which 
God had granted them; Remember, that thou waſt a ſervant in 
the land of Egypt, and that the Lord brought thee out thence ; there. 
fore he commanded thee to keep the Sabbath=day t: and likewiſe 
that their ſervants and cattle might not be worn out with in- 
ceſſant toil ; that thine ox and thine aſt may reſt ; and the fon of 
thy handmaid, and the ranger, may be refreſhed 9). Such mercy 
indeed is little more than common prudence : but there are in 
the world multitudes of hard-hearted wretches, who would 
pay ſmall regard to that confid2raifon, were they left to their 

own liberty. | 
Now, merely abſtaining from common work on this day, in 
obedience to God's command, for ſuch relivious and moral 
ends as theſe, was undeudtedly ſanctifying, or keeping it ho- 
ly. But then we are not to ſuppoſe, that the Ii ure, thus pro- 
vided for men, was to be thrown away juſt as they pleaſed, 
inſtead 6f being uſefully employed. God directed the Jews: 
T hou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with a thy feu, and with all thy 
might ; and the words which I command thee this day, ſball be in 
thy beart ; and thou bali teach them diligently unto thy children ; 
and jhalt talk of them when thou fillet in thine houſe, and when 
then 
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thou ⁊ualleſ by the way, and when thou lieft down, and when thou 
riſeſt up *. Now, as he required them to attend fo conſtantly 
to theſe duties; he could not but expect, they ſhould attend 
more eſpecially to them on that day, when the great founda- 
tion of all duty, his creating the world, was appointed to be 
commemorated ; and when they had nothing to take off thetr 
thoughts from what they owed to God their Maker. There 
was a peculiar ſacrifice appointed for that day: there is a pe- 
culiar Pſalm compoſed for it, the ninety-ſecond : and theſe 
things are ſurely further intimations to us, that it muſt have 
been a time, peculiarly intended for the offering up of prayers 
and thankſgivings to Heaven. 

Few indeed, or none, of God's laws were well obſerved in 
the days of the Old Teſtament. But ſtill as the Prieſts and 
Levites were diſperſed through the Jewiſh nation, that they 
might teach the people religion; ſo we read, that in good 
times they did teach it accordingly : and when could this be, 
but on the Sabbath day? We ſee it was the cuſtom of religi- 
ous perſons, on that day, to reſort to the Prophets that were 
in Iſrael ; doubtleſs to hear the word of God from their 
mouths T. We ſee public happineſs promiſed on this condi- 
tion, that men ſhould © honour the Sabbath of the Lord, not 
doing their own ways, nor finding their own pleaſure, nor 
ſpeaking their own words f.“ We ſee abſolute ruin threa- 
tened for the profanation of it g. We ſee a time foretold, when 
« from one Sabbath to another all fleſh ſhould come to wor- 
ſhip before the Lord ||.” And in conſequence of this when 
their captivity had taught the Jews a ſtricter reger d to their 
duty, ſynagogues, and houſes of prayer, were erected in cwery 
city: where the Maker of all things was publicly adored, and 
his law read and preacher, every Sabbath day. 

Such was the ſtate of things, when our Saviour came into 
the world : whoſe religion being intended for all mankind e- 
qually, the deliverance from Egyptian bondage, in which the 
Jews alone were concerned, was mentioned no longer in the 
divine laws: but inſtead of the commemoration of this, was 
IubEituted that of the Redemption of the world, from the do- 
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minion and puniſhment of fin : which our blefled Redeemer 
accompliſhed by his death, and proved hunſelf to have accom- 
pliſhed by his reſurrection. Accordingly, the firſt day of the 
week, being the day of his reſurrection, was appointed, in 
thankful remembrance of it, for the time of public worſhip 
amongſt Chriſtians, and therefore is called by St John, the 
Lord's day“; though in common language it be more uſually 
called Sunday : as it was even before our Saviour's time, and 
may be for a better reaſon ſince, becauſe on it Chriſt, the Sun 
of Righteouſneſs aroſe. Accordingly ſome of the earheſt fa. 
thers give 1t that name. 

And that no one may doubt the lawfulneſs of this change 
of the day; it plainly appears, from ſeveral paſſages of St 
Paul, that we are not bound to obſerve the day of theJewith 
Sabbath: and it ſtill more plamly appears, in the ſcripture 
hiſtory of the apoſtles, that they did obſerve, and direct the | 
obſervation of our preſent Chriſtian Sabbath; as the whole 
church hath conſtantly done ſince, from their times to this, 
though it doth not appear, that they called it the Sabbath day 
for many hundreds of years. One day in ſeven being ſtill 
kept, the memory of the creation is as well preſerved, and the 
intent of this commandment as fully anſwered as before: and 
that one day in ſeven being choſen, on which our Saviour roſe 
again, the memory of the redemption wrought by him, and 
called in ſcripture, a new creation g, is, in the propereſt man- 
ner, as well as with the greateſt reaſon, perpetuated, along 
with the former. | 

The day then being thus fixed, which we ought to keep 
holy; it remains to conſider, how it ought to be kept. And, 

1. It muſt be a day of reſt, in order to commemorate God's 
reſting, as the ſcripture expreſſes it, from ail hit work, quhich 
he created and made t; and to allow that eaſe and refreſhment, 
vrhich, with ſo great humanity, the commandment requires 
ſhould be given, not only to ſervants, but to the very cattle. - 
Befides, it cannot be a day of religion to mankind, without 
ſuch vacation from the ordinary labours of life, as may give 
{ullicient leifure to diſtinguiſh it by exerciſes of piety. But 
then, as Chriſtians are not under a diſpenſation fo rigorous in 
putward obſervances, as that of Moſes; they are not bound 
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to fo ſtrict and ſcrupulous a reſt, as the Jews were. Though 
indeed the Jews themſelves became, at laſt, much- more ſeru- 
pulous in this matter than they nceded ; and are accordingly 
reproved by our blcfied Saviour; from whom we learn this 
general rule, that 2 Sabbath was made for man, nt man for the 
Sabbath“; and therefore all works of great neceſſity, or great 
goodneſs and mercy, if they cannot be deferred to another time, 
be they ever ſo laborious, may very allowably be done then. 
Only ſo far as the public wiſdom of the laws of the land hath re- 
ſtrained us, we ought certainly to reſtrain ourſelves, even fivm 
ſuch things, as, in our private opinion, we might otherwiſe think 
innocent. As to matters of leſs labour; what propriety, and 
decency, and tcaſonable convenience require, we ſurely need 
not omit. And what practice of the more religious and con- 
ſide rate part of thoſe, amongſt whom we live, allows, hath 
without queſtion no ſmall title to our favourable opinion. But 
the liberties, taken by thonghtleſs or profane perſons, are not 
of any authority in the leaſt. And the ſafeſt general rule to 
go by, is to omit whatever may be ſinful, and is needlefs ; 
and neither to require, nor ſuffer, thoſe who belong to us, 
to do, on this day, what we apprehend it unlawful to do our- 
ſelves. 6 

2. A reafonable part of our day of holy reſt, muſt be em- 
ployed in the public Worſhig of Cod. This, you have ſeen, 
the Jews underſld to be requiſite on their Sabbath: and the 
earlieſt account, which we have of 9urs, informs us, that 07: 
the firj! day of tie week, the id es come together to vreak bieadF: 
which means to celebrate the Lord's Supper. That with this 
was joined the es dect ine a prayer, we, learn from ano- 
ther place of the fame book of ſcripture 4. And that every 
Lord's day was dedicated to the public ottices of piety, the 
hiſtory of the churen full inows from the beginning. To 
ſtrengthen the obligation ot acc.nding on theſe cfiices, the laws 
of the land alſo enjoin it. And as all perſons need inſtruction 
in their duty both to God and man, and the generality have 
ſcarce any other ſeaſun for it, than the leiſure of the Sunday: 
if this molt valuable time be either taken from them, or thrown 
away by them ; they mut vecome ignorant and vicious; and 
ef conſequence milerable in this world and the next. How 
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wicked then, and how unwiſe, is it, either to throw contempt 
on ſuch an inſtitution, or on irivolous pretences to neglect im- 
proving by it! 

3. Befiles aſſembling in the clirch on the Lord's day, eve- 
ry one bould employ ſome reaſonab'e part of it in the private 
exerciſes of piety: in thinking over their palt behaviour, con- 
felling their faults to God, and making prudent reſolutions a- 
gainſt them Fr the future; in praying for themercies, which 
they more eſecially want, and returning thatks for the bleſe 
fings, with which Providence hath favunr:d them; in culti- 
vating a temper of humanity ; in doing «(ts of forg:venels, u. d 
ſetting apart ſomething according to their ability, for acts of 
clarity ; (for which lait St Paul hath particularly recom- 
mended this time *:) and in ſeriouſly conſidering at home, 
whatever they have heard in God's houſe. For our public 
religion will ſoon degenerate into an uſeleſs form, unleſs we 
preſerve and enliven the Spirit of it, by ſuch means as theſe 
in private: to which they, above all perſons, are bound on the 
Lord's day, who either have little leiſure for them on others, 
or make little uſe of it. 

When once perſons have brought themſelves to ſpend ſo 
much of the Sunday as is fitting in this manner; it will then, 
and not before, be time for them to aſk, how the remainder of 
it may be ſpent. For it is a very bad ſign, to be careleſs of 
oblerving what is commanded ; and zealous for extending to 
the utmoſt, what at beſt is only permitted. Over great ſtrict- 
neſs however muſt be avoided. And therefore decent civili- 
ty and friendly converſation may both innocently and uſeful. 
ly have a place in the vacant part of our Lord's day: of which 
it is really one valuable benefit, that it gives even the loweſt 
perſons an opportunity of appearing to each other in tlie moit 
agreeable light they can, and thus promotes mutual good will. 
Nor is it neceſſary at all to baniſh cheerfulneſs from our con- 
verſation on this day; which being a feſtival, though a reli- 
gious one, we {hould partake of all God's bleſſings upon it with 
joyful hearts. But then ſuch inftances of freedom and levity, 
in talk and behaviour, as would ſcarce be proper at any time, 


are doubly impioper at this; and tend very fatally to undo 
Vor. IV. 3 0 | what- 
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whatever good the preceding part of the day may have 


done. 

And as to the taking further liberties of diverſions and a- 
muſements, though they are not in expreſs words forbidden, 
for the deſire of them i is not ſuppoſed in the word of God; yet 
by the laws both of Church and State they are. And what 
need is there for them, or what good uſe of them? If perſons 
are ſo veheicutly Tet upon theſe things, that they are unealy 
to be ſo much as cae day in ſeven without them; it is high 
time, that they {hould bring themſelves to more moderation, 
by exerciſing ſome abſtinence from them. And if they are at 
all indiiterent about them, ſurely they ſhould conſider, what 
muſt be the effect of introducing and indulging them: what 
offence and uneaſineſs theſe things give the more ſerious and 
valuable part of the world; what comiort and countenance 
to the unthinking and irreligious part; what a dangerous ex- 
ample to the lower part : what encouragement they aftord to 
extravagance, and the mad love of 3 ; what a ſnare 
they place in the way of all that think them unlawful ; and 
yet will thus be tempted, to theſe liberties urit, and then to 
others, againſt their conſciences: and, to add no more, how 
unhappy they increaſe the appearance (which, without them, 
God knows, would be much too great) of religion being ſliglit- 
ed and diſregarded; eſpecially by the upper part of the won, 
who {ſhould be the great patterns of it. 

And if this be the cafe of merely unſeaſonable diverſions : 
imprudent and unlawſul ones are ill more blameable on this 
day: but moſt of all, that crying ſin of debauchery and inten. 
perance, which perverts it from the ſervice of God to the ſer- 
vice of the devil; and leads perſons, more directly than almoſt 
any thing elſe, to utter deſtruction of boty and ſoul, There- 
fore let us be careful, firſt to guard ourſelves againſt theſe 
tranſgreſſions, then to keep our children, ſervants, and de- 
pendants from the like, if we make any conſcience of doing 
well by them, or would have any proſpect of comfort in them, 
Nor let us think it ſufficient, to reitrain them from ſpending 
the day ill; but to the beſt of our power and underſtanding, 

ncourzge ard aſſiſt them to ſpend it well. And God grant, 
we may all employ in ſo right a manner, the few Sabbaths, 
and 
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and few days, which we have to come on earth; that we 
may enter, at tlie coneluſion of them, 775 that eternal ſab. 
bath, at re/?, which remaineth for the people of Grad , in hea- 


Ven. 
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PART I. | 
HEE SNG explained the precepts of the firſt table, which 
ſet forth the duty of men to God; I now come to thoſe 
of the fecond, which expreſs our ſeveral obligations one to a- 
nother. | 

Now the whole law, concerning theſe matters, is briefly 
comprehended, as St Paul very juſtly obſerves, in this one ſay- 
ing, Thou ſhalt ve thy neighbour as thyſelf *. Our neighbout 
is every one, with whom we have at any time any concern, 
or on whoſe welfare our actions can have any influence. For 
whoever is thus within our reach, is in the moſt important 
ſenſe near to us, however diſtant in other reſpects. To love 
our neighbour, is to bear him good-will; which of courſe will 
diſpoſe us to think favourably of him, and behave properly 
to him. And to ve him as ourjerves, is to have, not only a 
real but a ſtrong and active good-will towards him; with a 
_ tenderneſs for his intereſts, duly proportioned to that, which 

we naturally feel for our 'own, Such a temper would moſt 
powerfully reſtrain us from every thing wrong, and prompt 
us to every thing right; and therefore is © the fulfilling of 
the law f,“ ſo far as it relates to our mutual behaviour. 

But becauſe, on ſome occaſions, we may either not ſee, or 
not confeſs we ſee, what is right, and what otherwiſe ; our 
Saviour hath put the ſame duty in a light ſomewhat different, 

3C 2 which 
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which gives the ſafeſt, and fulleſt, and cleareſt direction for 


practice, that any one precept can give. All things what- 
ſoever ye w ould that men ſhould do untoyou, even fo do ye 
unto them *,” Behaving properly depends on judging truly; 
and that, in caſes of any doubt, depends on hearing with due 
attention both ſides. To our oa ſide we never fail attending. 
The rule therefore is, give the other fide the ſame advantage, 
by ſuppoiing it your on: and after conſidering carefully and 
fairly, waat, if it were indeed your own, you ſhould not only 
defire (for deſires may be unreaſonable) but think you had an 
equitable claim to, and well grounded expectation of, from the 
other party, that do in regard to him. Would we but honeſt. 
ly take this method, our miſtakes would be ſo exceeding few, 
and fight, and innocent, nat well might our bleſſed Lord add, 
For this is the law and the prophets. 

Yet, after all, there might be difficulty ſometimes, eſpeci- 
ally to ſome perſons, in the application of a rule ſo very gene- 
ral. And therefore we have, in the commandments, the reci- 
procal duties of man to man branched out into fix particulars: 
The firſt cf which, contained in the fifth commandment, re- 
lates to the mutual obligations of ſuperiors and inferiors ; 
the reſt, to thoſe points in which all men are conſidered as e- 
quals. 

It is true, the precept now to be explained, mentions only 
one kind of ſuperiors. T hou halt honcur thy father and thy mo— 
ther. But the caſe of other ſuperiors ts ſo like that of fathers, 
that moſt of them have occaſionally the very name of father 
given them in moſt languages; and therefore the regard, due 
to them alſo, may be very properly comprehended, and laid 
before you, under the ſame head. It is likewiſe true, that the 
duty of the inferior alone is expreſſed in the commandment ; 
but the correſponding duty of the ſuperior is, at the ſame 
time, of neceſſity implied: For which reaſon J ſhall ' diſcourſe 
of both ; beginning with the mutual obligations of children 
and parents, properly ſo called, which will be a ſufficient em- 
ployment for the preſent time. 

Now the duty of children to their parents is here expreſſed 
by the word honour, which in common language ſignifies a mix- 
ture of love and reſpeQ, producing due obedience ; but in 


ſcripture 
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ſcripture language it implies further, maintenance and ſapport 
when wanted. 

1. Love to thoſe of whoſe fleſh and blood we are, is what 
nature dictates to us, in the very firſt place. Children have 
not only received from their parents, as inſtruments in the 
hand of God, the original of their beiag ; but the preſerva- 
tion of it through all the years of helpleſs infancy ; when the 
needful care of them gave much trouble, took up much time, 
and required much expence ; all which, parents uſually go 
through, with ſo chearful a diligence, and ſo ſelf-denying a 
tenderneſs, that no return of affe&1on on the childrens part can 
poſſibly repay it to the full; though childrens affection is what, 
above all things, makes parents happy. Then, as hfe goes 
on, it is their parents, that give or procure for them ſuch in- 
ſtruction of all Kinds, as qualiſies them, both to do well in this 
world, and be for ever bleſſed in another; that watch over 
them continually with never- ceaſing attention, conſulting their 
inclinations in a multitude of obliging inſtances, and bearing 
with their perverſeneſs in a multitude of provoking ones; 
kindly reſtraining them from a thouſand pernicious follies, in- 
to which they would otherwiſe fall; and directing their heed- 
leſs footſteps in the right way; encouraging, rewarding, and, 
which indeed is no leſs a benefit, correcting them alſo, as the 
caſe requires; full of {clicitude all the while for their happi- 
neſs, and conſuming themſelves with labour and thoughtful- 
neſs for theſe dear objects, to improve, ſupport and advance 
them in their lives, and provide for them at their deaths. Even 
thoſe parents, who perform theſe duties but imperfectly, who 
perhaps do ſome very wrong things, do notwithſtanding, al- 
molt all of them, ſo many right and meritorious ones; that 
though, the more ſuch they do, the better they ſhould be lo- 
ved; yet they that do leaſt, do enough to be loved ſincerely 
for it as long as they live“. 

2. And with love muſt ever be joined, ſecondly, due reſpect, 
inward and outward. For parents are not only the benefac- 
tors, but in rank the betters, and in right the governors, of 
their children; whoſe dependance is upon them, in point of 
intereſt, generally ; in point of duty always. They ought 
therefore to think of them with great reverence, and treat 

them 
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them with every mark of ſubmiſſion, in geſture, in ſpeech, in 
tie whole of their behaviour, which the practice of wiſe and 
good perſons (hath eſtabliſhed, as proper inſtances of filial re- 
gard. And though the parents be mean in ſtation, or low in 
underftanding ; ſtill the relation continues, and the duty that 
belongs to it. Nay, ſuppoſe they be faulty in ſome part of 
their conduct or character, yet children ſhould be very back- 
ward to ſee this: and it can very ſeldom be allowable for them 
to ſhow that they ſee it. From the world they ſhould always 
conceal it, as far as they can; for it is ſhocking beyond mea- 
fire in Hem to publiſh it. And if ever any thing of this na- 
ture mult be mentioned to the parents themſelves, which no- 
thing but great neceſſity can warrant or excuſe ; it ſhould be 
with all poſſible gentleneſs and modeſty, and the molt real con- 
cern at being obliged to fo unnatural an office. 

3. Love and reſpect to parents will always produce obedi- 
ence to them: a third duty of the higheſt importance. Chil- 
dren, for a conſiderable time, are utterly unqualified to govern 
themfelves ; and ſo long as this continues to be the caſe, muſt 


be abſolutely and implicitely governed by thoſe, who can a- 
lone claim a title to it. As they grow up to the uſe of un- 


derſtanding indeed, reaſon ſhould be gradually mixed with an- 
thority, in every thing that is required of them. But at the 
ſame time, children may eaſily obſerve what they may eaſily 
find to be true in daily inſtances, . that they are apt to think 
they know how to direct themſelves, much ſooner than they 
really do; and thould therefore ſubmit to be directed by their 
friends in more points, and for a longer time, than perhaps 
they would naturally be tempted to with. Suppoſe in that 
part of your lives which is already paſt, you had had your own 
way in every thing, what would have been the conſequences ! 
You yourſelves mult fee very bad ones. Why, other perſons 
ſee, what you will ſee allo in time, that it would be full as 
bad, were you to have your way now, And what all who 
are likely to know, agree in, you would believe, and ſubmit 
to. Your parents and governors have at leaft more know- 
ledge and experience, if they have not more capacity, than 
you. And the trouble which they take, and the concern which 
they feel about you, plainly ſhow that your good 1s the thing 


which they have at heart, The only reaſon why they do not 
| indulge 
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indulge you in the particulars that you wiſh, is, that they ſee 
it would hurt you. And it is a dreadful venture for you, to 
think, as yet, of truſting yourſelves. Truſt therefore to thoſe, 
whom you have all manner of reaſon to truſt; and obey them 
willingly, who by the laws of God and man, have a right to 
rule you ; and, generally ſpeaking, a power to make you obey 
at laſt, be you ever ſo unwilling. 

Not that children are bound to obedience, in all things, 
without exception. Should a parent command them to lie, to 
{teal, to commit any wickedneſs; God commands the contra. 
ry; and he is to be obeyed, not man. Or ſhould a parent com- 


mand any thing of conſequence, directly oppolite to the la wa 


of the land, and the injunctions of public authority: here the 
magiſtrate, being the ſuperior power, in all things that con- 


ſeſſedly belong to juriſdiction, is to be obeyed, rather than the 


parent, who ought himſelf to be ſubject to the magiſtrate “. 
Or if, in other points, 2 parent would require what was both 
very evidently and very greatly, unſuitable to a child's condi- 
tion and ſtation; or had a clear tendency to make him miſer.. 
able; or would be certainly and conſiderably prejudicial to 
him through the remainder of his life: where the one goes fo 
far beyond his juſt bounds, the other may allowably excuſe 
himſelf from complying. Only the caſe muſt be both fo plain, 
and withal of ſuch moment, as may jullify him, not only in 
his own judgment, which may calily be prejudiced, but in that 
of every conſiderate perſon, whom he hath opportunity of con- 
ſulting, and in the general opinion of mankind. And even 
then, the refuſal muſt be accompanied with the greateſt de. 
cency and humility ; and the ſtricteſt care to make amends, 
by all inſtances of real duty, for this one ſeeming want of 
ar,, 

In proportion as young perſons approach to that age, whe: 
the law allows them to be capable of governing themſelves, 
they become by degrees leſs and lets ſubject to the govern. 
ment of their parents; cſ{pectally in ſmaller matters; for in 
the more important conceras of life, and above all, in the ye. 
ry important one of marriage, not only daughters, (concern. 
ing whom, the very phraſe of giving them in marriage, thows, 
that they are not to give themiclves as they pleaſe) but ſons 


| too, 
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too, ſhould have all poſſible regard to the authority, the judge. 
ment, the bleſſing, the comfort of thole to m they owe e- 
very thing. And even after they are ſent out into the world, 
to ſtand on their own bottom, ſtill they remain for ever bound 
not to {light them; but in all proper affairs, to conſult with 
them, and hearken to them; as far as it can be at all expect- 
ed, in reaſon or gratitude, that they ſhould. 

4. The laſt thing, which in ſcripture phraſe of honouring 
parents comprehends, is affording them decent relief and ſup- 
port, if they are reduced to want it. For thus our Baviour 
explains the word, in his reproof of the Phariſees, for“ mas 
king this commandment of no effe&t by their tradition. God 
commanded, Honour thy father and thy mother: but ye ſay, 
whoſoever ſhall ſay to his father or mother, it is a gift, by 
whatſoever thou mighteſt be profited by me:“ that is, what 
ſhould have relieved you, I have devoted to religious uſes : 
whoſoever ihall ſay this, and “ honoureth not his father or 
his mother; he ſhall be free. In St Mark it is, Ye ſuf. 
ter him no more to do ought for his father or his mother +,” 
And in other places of ſcripture, befides this, honouring a per- 
ſon ſignifies contributing to his maintenance: as 1 Tim. v. 7, 
8. „Let the elders that rule well, be counted worthy of dou- 
ble honour, eſpecially they who labour in the word and doc- 
trine; for the ſcripture ſaith, the labourer is worthy of his 
reward.” 

How worthy parents are of this, as well as the other forts 
of honour, when they need it, ſuſlicienily appears from all 
that hath been ſaid. If they deſerve to be loved and reſpect- 
ed; ſurely they are not to be left expoſed to diſtreſs and want, 
by thoſe whom they have brought into life; and for whom 
they have done ſo much: but children, even if they are poor, 
Would both be diligent in working, and provident in ſaving, 
to keep their helpleſs parents ſrom extremities: and if they 
are in competent good circumſtances, ſhould allow them a li- 
beral ſhare of the plenty which they enjoy themſelves. Ac- 
cordingly St Paul directs, that both c://dren and np that 
is, grand-children, for fo the word rephero always means in 
icripture, ſhould © learn firſt to ſuow picty at home, and to 
requite their parents: for that is good and acceptable before 


God.“ 
* Matth. xv. 4,—6- _ | Mark vii. 12. 


God “.“ Indeed nature, as well as Chriſtianity, enjoins it ſa 
trongly, that the whole world cries out ſhame, where it is 
neglected. And the ſame reaſon, which requires parents to 
be aſſiſted in their neceſſities, requires children alſo to attend 
upon them, and miniſter to them, with vigilant aſſiduity and 
tender aſſection, in their infirmities ; and to conſult, on every 
vecafion, their deſires, their peace, their eaſe. And they ſhould 
conſider both what they contribute to their ſupport, and eve- 
ry other inſtance of regard, which they ſhow them, not as an 
alms, given to an inferior : bat as a tribute of duty paid to 
a ſuperior. For which reaſon perhaps it may be, that relie- 
ving them 13 mentioned 1n ſcripture under the notion of ho- 
nouring them. 

One thing more to be obſerved, is, that all theſe duties of 
children belong equally to both parents; the mother being as 


expreſsly named as the father, in the commandment ; and ha- 


ving the ſame right in point of reaſon. Only, if contrary or- 
ders are given by the two parents to the child ; he 1s bound 
to obey that parent rather, whom the other is bound to 
obey alſo: bat ſtill preſerving to each all due reverence : 
from which nothing, not even the command of either, can diſ- 
charge him. 

And now I proceed to the duties of parents to their chil- 
dren: on which there is much leſs need to enlarge, than on 
the other. For not only parents have more underſtanding to 
know their duty, and ſtronger afſections to prompt them to do 
it: but indeed, a great part of it hath been already intimated, 
in ſetting forth that of children to them. It 1s the duty of 
parents, to take all that kind care, which is the main founda- 
tion of love; to keep up ſuch authority, as may ſecure re- 
ſpect; to give ſuch reaſonable commands, as may engage a 
willing obedience : and thus to wake their children ſo good, 
and themſelves fo eſteemed by them, that they may depend, in 
caſe of need, on aſſiſtance and ſuccour from them. | 

More particularly, they are bound to think them, from the 
firſt, worthy of their own inſpection and pains; and not aban- 
don them to the negh gence, or bad management of others: ſo 
to be tender of them, and indulge them, as not to encourage 
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their faults ; ſo to reprove and correct them, as not to break 
their ſpirits, or provoke their hatred; to inſti] into them the 
knowledge, and require of them the practice, of their duty to 
God and man ; and recommend to them every precept, both 
of religion and morality, by what 1s the ſtrongeſt recommenda- 
tion, a good and amiable example: to breed them up as ſuit- 
ably to their condition, as may be; but to be ſure not above 
it; watching over them with all the care that conduces to 
health ; but allowing them in none of the ſoftneſs that pro- 
duces luxury or indolence ; or of the needleſs diſtinctions that 
pamper pride : to begin preparing them early, according to 
their future ſtation in life, for being uſeful in it, to others and 
themſelves : to provide conſcientiouſly for their ſpiritual and 
eternal, as well as temporal good, in diſpoſing of them ; and 
beſtow on them willingly, as ſoon as it is fit, whatever may 
be requiſite to ſettle them properly in the world: to lay up 
for them, not by 1njuſtice, penuriouſneſs, or immoderate ſoli- 
citude, all that they can; but by honeſt and prudent diligence 
and attention, as much as 1s ſufficient ; and to diſtribute this 
amongſt them, not as fondneſs, or reſentment, or caprice, or 
vanity, may diQtate ; but in a reaſonable and equitable man- 
ner; ſuch as will be likelieſt to make thoſe who receive it, 
love one another, and eſteem the memory of the giver. 

Theſe are, in brief, the mutual duties of parents and chil. 
dren: and you will eaſily perceive that they are the duties, in 
proportion, of all who by any occaſional, or accidental means, 
come to ſtand in the ſtead of parents or of children. The main 
thing which wants to be obſerved, is, that from the neglect of 
theſe duties on one fide, or on both, proceeds a very great part 
of the wickedneſs and miſery, that is in the world. May God 
incline the hearts of all that are concerned either way in this 
moſt important relation, ſo to practiſe the ſeveral obligations 
of it, as may procure to them, in this world, reciprocal ſatis- 
faction and joy, and eternal felicity in that which is to come, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 
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N my laſt diſcourſe I began to explain the fifth command. 
ment: and having already gone through the duties of 
children and parents, properly ſo called, I come now to the o- 
ther ſorts of inferiors and ſuperiors: all which have ſometimes 
the ſame names given them, and are comprehended under the 
reaſon and equity of this precept. 

And here, the firſt relation to be mentioned, is, that between 
private ſubjects and thoſe in authority over them: a relation 
ſo very like that of children and fathers, that the duties on 
both ſides are much the ſame in each. | 

But, more particularly, the duty of ſubjects, is, to obey the 
laws of whatever government Providence hath placed us un- 
der, in every thing which is not contrary to the laws of God; 
and to contribute willingly to its ſupport, every thing that is 
legally required, or may be reaſonably expected of us: to be 
faithful and true to the intereſts of that ſociety, of which we 
are members; and to the perſons of thoſe who govern it; pay- 
ing, both to the Supreme Power, and all ſubordinate magi- 
ſtrates, every part of that ſubmiſſion and reſpect, both in ſpeech 
and behaviour, which 1s their due ; and making all thoſe al- 
lowances in their favour which the difficulty of their oflice, 
and the frailty of our common nature, demand : to love and 
wiſh well to all our fellow-ſubjects, without exception; think 
of them charitably, and treat them kindly ; to be peaceable 
and quiet, each minding diligently the duties of his own ſta. 
tion; not factious and turbulent, iutruding into the concerns 
of others: to be modeſt and humble, not exercifing ourſelves in 
matters too high for us *; but leaving ſuch things to the care of 
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our ſuperiors, and the providence of God: to be thankſul for 
the bleſſings and advantages of government, in proportion as 
we enjoy them; and reaſonable and patient under the bur- 
dens and inconveniencies of it, which at any time we may 
ſuffer, 

Tie duty of princes and magiſtrates, it would be of little 
uſe to enlarge on at preſent. In general it is, to confine the 
exerciſe of their power within the limits of thoſe laws, to which 
they are bound; and direct it to the attainment of thoſe ends, 
for which they were appointed: to execute their proper func- 
tion with care and integrity, as men fearing God, men of truth, 
hating covetouſuefs *; to do all perſons impartial juſtice, and 
conſult, in all caſes, the public benefit ; encoaraging religion 
and virtue with zeal, eſpecially by a good example ; puniſh- 
ing crimes with ſteadineſs, yet with moderation; and /adz:ing 
to preſerve the people committed to their charge, in wealth, peace, 
and gedlineſs t. 

Another relation, to be brought under this commandment, 
is, that between ſpiritual fathers, the teachers of religion, and 
ſuch as are to be taught. 

The duty of us who have undertaken the important work 
of ſpiritual guides and teachers, is, to deliver the doQrines 
and precepts of our holy religion, in the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt 


terms that we can; inſiſting on ſuch things chiefly, as will be 


moſt conducive to the real and inward benefit of our hearers; 
and recommending them, in the moſt prudent and perſuaſive 
manner; /eeking to pleaſe all men for their good, to evijication g: 
but fearing no man in the diſcharge of our confeiences ; and 
neither ſaying nor omitting any thing, for the ſake of applauſe 
from the many, or the few; or of promoting either our own 
wealth and power, or that of our order: to infiruQ, ex- 


hort, and comfort, all that are placed under cuy care, with 


fincerity, difcretion, and tenderneſs, privately as well as pub- 
licly, ſo far as they give us opportunity, or we diſcern hope 
of doing ſervice ; watching for the ſouls, as they that muſt give 
account ; to rule in the church of God with vigilance, humi- 
lity, and meckneſs, ſhowing eur/elues, in all things, patterns of 
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The duty of you, the Chriſtian Laity, whom we are to teach 
is, to attend conſtantly and ſeriouſly on religious worſhip and 
inſtruction, as a ſacred ordinance appointed by Heaven for 
your ſpiritual improvement; to conſider impartially and care- 
fully what you hear, and believe, and practiſe what you are 
convinced you ought ; to obſerve with due regard the rules 
eſtabliſhed for decent order and edification in the church; and 
pay ſuch reſpect, in word and deed, to thoſe who miniſter to 
you in holy things, az the intereſt and honour of religion re- 
quire; accepting and encouraging our well-meant ſervices, 
and bearing c! tarikoth with cur many imperfections and fail- 
ings. 

A third relation is, that between maſters or miſt reſſes of 
ſchools and their ſcholars. The duty of the former is, dili- 
gently to inſtruct the children committed to them, in all the 
things which they are put to learn, ſuiting their manner of 
teaching, as well as they can, to the temper and capacity of 
each; and to take effectual care that they apply themſelves to 
what is taught them, and do their beſt; to watch over their 
behaviour, eſpecially in the great points of honeſty and truth, 
modeſty and good-humour; thow countenance to fuch as are 
well-behaved and promiſing; correct the faulty with needful, 
yet not with exceſſive ſeverity ; and get the incorrigible re- 
raoved out of the way, before they corrupt others. And the 
duty of the ſcholars is, to reverence and obey their maſter or 
miſtreſs, as if they were their parents; to live friendly and 
lovingly with one another, as brethren or ſiſters; to be hear- 
tily thankful to all, that give or procure them ſo valuable a 
bleſſing as uſeſul knowledge ; and induſtrious to improve in 


it; conſidering, how greatly their happineſs here and herezt- 
ter, depends upon it. 


I come now to a fourth relation, of great extent and impor- 
tance, that between heads of families and their ſervants. 

When the New Teſtament was written, the generality of 
ſervants were, as in many places they are ſtill, mere ſlaves ; 
and the perſons to whom they belonged, had a right to their 
labour, and that of their poſterity, for ever, without giving 
them any other wages than their maintenance; and with a 
power to iuſlict on them what puniſhments they pleaſed ; for 
the moſt part, even death itſelf, if they would. God be thank. 
8d, ſervice amongſt us, is a much happier thing ; the condi- 
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tions of it being uſually no other, than the ſervants theraſelves 
voluntarily enter into, for their own benefit, But then, for 
that reaſon, they ought to perform whatever is due from them, 
both more conſcientiouily, and more chearfully. 

Now from ſervants is due, in the firſt place, obedience. In- 
deed if they are commanded what 1s-plainly unlawful, they 
eught to obey God rather than mien; but ſtill muſt excuſe them- 
ſelves decently, though reſolutely. And even lawful things, 
which they have not bargained to do, they are not obliged to 
do; nor any thing indeed, which is clearly and greatly unſuit- 
able to their place and ſtation, and improper to be required of 
them. But whatever they engaged, or knew they were ex- 
pected to do; or what, though they did not know of it be- 
forehand, is uſual and reaſonable, or even not very unreaſon- 
able, they muſt ſubmit to. For if they may, on every ſmall 
pretence, refuſe to do %, and queſtion whether that belongs 
to their place, it is moit evident, that all authority and order 
in families muſt be at an end: and they themſelves will have 
much more trouble in diſputing about their buſineſs, than they 
would have in performing it. 

Servants therefore ſhould obey ; and they ſhould do it re- 
ſpectfully and readily ; not murmuring, behaving gloomily 


and ſullenly, as if their work were not due for their wages; 


but, as the apoſtle exhorts, Tuith geod avill doing ſervice ; net 
arfacering again}, and contradicting, as if thoſe, whom they 
ſerve, were their equals; but paying all fit honour to their 
maſter or miſtreſs, and to every one in the family. 

They are allo to obey with diligence : To ſpend as much 
time in work, and follow it as cloſely all that time, as can be 
fairly expected from them; t 4vith ege-ſervice os men pleaſers, 
(theſe are the words of ſcripture, twice repeated there) but in 

finglene/s of heart, fearing God g. Whatever induſtry therefore 
a reaſonable matter would reguire, when his eye is upon them: 
the ſame, in the main, honeſt ſervants will uſe, when his eye is 
not upon them: For his preſence or abſence can make no 
difference in their duty. He hath agreed with them for their 
time and pains; and he muſt not be defrauded of them. 

With diligence mutt always be joined care, that no buſineſs 
be negleQed, or delayed beyond its proper ſeaſon ; nothing 
miſmanaged for want of thinking about it; nothing heedleſs- 
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ly, much leſs defignedly, waſted and ſquandered ; but all rea- 


ſonable frugality and good contrivance ſhown; and all fair ad- 
vantages taken, yet no other, for the benefit of thoſe who em- 
ploy them. Every ſervant would think this but common juſ- 
tice in his own caſe; and therefore mould do it as common 
Juſtice in his maſter's caſe. Some perhaps may imagine, that 
their maſter's eſtate or income is well able to afford them to 
be careleſs or extravagant. But the truth is, few or no in- 
comes can afford this, For if it be practiſed in one thing, why 
not in another? And what mutt. follow, if it be practiſed in 
all? That certainly which we daily fee, that perſons of the 
greateſt eſtates are diſtreſſed and ruined by it. Or though it 
would not diſtreſs them all, yet a zaalter's wealth is no more 
a juſtification of ſervants walting what beloags to him, than 
of their ſtealing it: And if the one be dilnoneſt, the other 
muſt. 

Now diſhoneſty every body owns to be a crime: but every 
body doth not confider ſufficiently how many forts of it there 
are. Obſerve then, that, beſides the initances already men- 
tioned, and the groſs ones that are puniſhable by law, it is dif- 
honeſt in a ſervant, either to take to himſelf, or give to ano- 
ther, or conſent to the taking or giving, whatever he knows 
he 1s not allowed, and durſt not do wiih his maſter's know- 
ledge. There are, to be ſure, various degrees of this fault; 
ſome not near ſo bad as others: but it is the ſame kind of 
fault in all of them: beſides that the ſmaller degrees lead to 
the greater. And all diſhoneſty, bad as it is in other perſons, 
is yet worſe in thoſe who are intruſted, as ſervants are; and 
things put in their power upon that truſt ; which if they break, 
they are unfaithful, as well as unjuſt, 

Another ſort of diſhoneſty is ſpeaking falſehoods : Againſt 
which I have already, in the courſe of theſe leQures, given 
ſome cautions, and ſhall give more: therefore at preſent I ſhall 
only ſay, that, whether ſervants are guilty of it amongſt them- 
ſelves, or to their maſters or miſtreſſes, whether againſt or in 
favour of one another, or even in their own favour, there are 
few things, by which they may both do and ſuffer more harm 
than a lying tongue. 

Truth therefore is a neceſſary quality in ſervants. And 
a further one is proper ſecrecy. For there is great unfair 


_ nels in betraying the ſecrets, either of their maſter's buſineſs, 
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or his family ; or turning to his diſadvantage any thing that 
eomes to their knowledge by being employed under him; un- 
leſs it be where conſcience obliges them to a diſcovery; which 
is a cafe that ſeldom happens. And, excepting that caſe, what 
they have promiſed to conceal, it is palpable wickedneſs to 
diſcloſe : And where they have not promiled, yet they are ta- 
ken into their maſter's houſe to be aſſiſtants and friends, not 
ſpies and tale-bearers; to do ſervice, not harm, to him, and 
to every one that is under his roof. 

Two other duties, of all perſons indeed, but in ſome mea- 
fure peculiarly of ſervants, are: ſobriety, without which they 
can neither be careful nor diligent, nor will be likely to con- 
tinue juſt; and chaſtity, the want of which will produce all 
manner of diſorders and miſchiefs in the family to which they 
belong, and utter ruin to themſelves. 

The laſt requiſite, which I ſhall mention, is pe aceableneſs 
and good temper, agrecing with and helping one another, and 
making the work, which they have to do, eaſy, and the lives 
which they are to lead together, comfortable. For it is very 
unfit, that either their matters or any other part of the fami- 
ly ſhould ſuffer through their ill-humour : and indeed they 
ſuffer cnough by :t themſelves, to make reſtraining it well 


worth their while, 


Theſe are the duties of ſervants: and as the faithful per- 
formance of them 1s the ſureſt way of ſerving themſelves, and 
being happy in this world; fo, if it proceed from a true prin- 
eiple of conſcience, God will accept it, as ſervice done to him- 
ſelf, and make them eternally happy for it in the next: Where- 
as wilfully tranſgreſſing, or negligently ſlighting, the things 
which they ought to do, whatever pleaſure, or whatever ad- 
vantage 1t may promiſe or produce to them for a while, will 
ſeldom fail of bringing them at lait to ſhame and ruin even 
here, and will certainly bring them, unleſs they repent and a- 
mend, to miſery hereafter. 

But think not, I entreat you, that we will lay burthens on 
thoſe below us, and take none upon ourſelves. There are du- 
ties alſo, and very neceſſary ones, which maſters and miſtreſſes 
owe to their ſervants, 

To behave towards them with meekneſs and gentleneſs, not 
imperiouſly and with contempt ; and to reſtrain them as far as 
may be, from giving bad ulage o one to another; never to ac- 

cuſe, 
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cuſe, threaten, or ſuſpect them, without or beyond reaſon; to 
hear patiently their defences and complaints; and bear, with 
due moderation, their miſtakes and faults: neither to make them 
when in health, work or fare harder than is fitting; nor ſuffer 
them, when in ſicknefs, to want any thing, requiſite for their 
comfort and relief: if they be hired ſervants, to pay their wa- 
ges fully and punctually at the time agreed: if they are put 
to learn any buſineſs or profeſſion, to inſtruct them in it care- 
fully and thoroughly: not only to give them time for the ex- 
erciſes of religion; but aſſiſtance to underſtand, and encourage- 
ment to practiſe, every part of their duty: to keep them, as 
much as poſſible, both from ſin and temptation, and particu- 
larly from corrupting each other: to ſhow diſpleaſure, when 
they do amiſs, as far, and no farther than the caſe requires; 
and to countenance and reward them, when they ſerve well, 
in proportion to the merit and length of ſuch ſervice. For all 
theſe things are natural dictates of reaſon and humanity; and 
clearly implied in that comprehenſive rule of ſcripture : MH 
ters, give unto your ſervants that which is juſt and equal; knowing 
that ye alſo have a Maſter in heaven . 

There are ſtill two ſorts more, of inferiors and ſuperiors, 
that may properly be mentioned under this commandment : 
young perſons and elder ; thoſe of low and high degree. 

The duty of the younger 1s, to moderate their own raſhneſs 
and love of pleaſure; to reverence the perſons and advige of 
the aged; and neither uſe them ill, nor deſpiſe them, on ac- 
count of the infirmities that may accompany advanced years ; 
conſidering in what manner they will expect hereafter that o- 
thers ſhould treat them. And the duty of elder perſons 1s, to 
make all fit allowances, but no hurtful ones, to the natural 

diſpoſitions of young people: to inſtruct them with patience, 
and reprove them with miidneſs ; not to require either too 
much or too long ſubmiſſion from them; but be willing that 
they, in their turn, ſhould come forward into the world; gra- 
dually withdrawing themſelves from the heavier cares, and the 
lighter pleaſures of this life ; and waiting with plous reſigna- 
tion to be called into another. 

The duty of the lower part of the world to thoſe above tliem, 
in rank, fortune, or office, is, not to envy them; or murmur 
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at the ſuperiority, which a wife, though myſterious, Provi- 
dence hath given them; but in whatever fate they are, therewith 
to be content *; and pay willingly to others all the reſpeR, 
which decency or cuſtom have made their due. At the ſame 
time, the duty of thoſe in higher life is, to relieve the poor, 
protect the. injured, countenance the good, diſcourage the bad, 
as they have opportunity; not to ſcorn, much leſs to oppreſs, 
the meaneſt of their brethren ; but to remember, that we h 
all fland before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt +; where he that dzth 
wrong, ſhall receive for the wrong which he hath done ; and ther e 
1s no reſpect of perſons t. 

And now, were but all thefe duties conſcientiouſly obſerved 
by all the world, how happy a place would it be! And who- 
ever will faithfully do their own part of them, they ſhall be 
happy, whether others will do theirs or not; and this com- 
mandment aſſures them of it; that thy days may be long in the 
land, which the Lord thy God giveih thee, In all probability, if 
we obey his laws, and that now before us in particular, both 
longer and more proſperous will our days prove in this land of 
our pilgrimage, in which God hath placed us to ſojourn; but, 
without all queſtion, eternal and infinite ſhall onr felicity be, 
in that land of promiſe, the heavenly Canaan, which he hath. 


appointed for our inheritance; and which that we may all in- 


herit accordingly, He of his mercy grant, Oc. 
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AVING ſet before you, under the fifth commandment, 
the particular duties, which inferiors and ſuperiors owe 
each to the other; I proceed now to thoſe remaining precepts, 
which expreſs the general duties of all men to all men. 
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Amongſt theſe, as life is the foundation of every thing va- 
luable to us, the preſervation of it is juſtly intitled to the firſt 
place. And accordingly the ſixth commandment is, 7 hou /hals 
do no murder. Murder is taking away a perſon's life, with 
deſign, and without authority. Unleſs both concur, it doth 
not deſerve that name, | | 

1. It is not murder, unleſs it be with deſign. He, who is 
duly careful to avoid doing harm, and unhappily, notwith- 
ſtanding that, kills another, though he hath cauſe to be ex- 
tremely ſorry for it, yet 1s entirely void of guilt on account of 
it. For his will having no ſhore in the action, it is not, in a 
moral ſenſe, his. But if he doth the miſchief through heed- 
leſſneſs, or levity of mind, or inconſiderate vehemence, here 
is a fault. If the likelihood of miſchief could be foreſeen, the 
fault is greater; and the higheſt degree of ſuch negligence, or 
impetuous raſhneſs, comes near to bad intention. 

2. It is not murder, unleſs it be without authority. Now 
a perſon hath authority, from the law both of God and man, 
to defend his own life, if he cannot do it otherwiſe, by the 
death of whoever attacks it unjuſtly : whoſe deſtruction, in 
that caſe, is of his own ſeeking, and his blood on his own head *. 
But nothing, ſhort of the moſt imminent danger, ought ever 
to carry us to ſuch an extremity: and a good perſon will ſpare 
ever ſo bad a one, as far as he can with any proſpect of ſaſe- 
ty. Again, proper magiſtrates have authority to ſentence of- 
fenders to death, on ſufficient proof of ſuch crimes as the wel- 
fare of the community requires to be thus punithed ; and to 
employ others in the execution of that ſentence. And private 
perſons have authority, and in proper circumſtances are obli- 
ged, to ſeize and proſecute ſuch offenders : ſor all this is on- 
Iy another fort of ſelf-defence; defending the public from 
what elſe would be pernicious to it. And the ſcripture hath. 
ſaid, that the Sovereign Power bearetb not the ſword in vain +. 
But in whatever caſes gentler puniſhments would ſufficiently 
anſwer the ends of government, ſurely capital ones are forbid- 
den by this commandment. Self-defence, in the laſt place, 
authoriſes whole nations to make war upon other nations, 
when 1t is the only way to obtain redrefs of injuries, which 
eannct be ſupported ; or ſecurity againſt impending ruin. To 
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determine, whether the ſtate is indeed in theſe unhappy A" 
cumſtances, belongs to the ſupreme juriſdiction: and the queſ- 
tion ought to be confidered very conſcientiouſly. For wars, 
begun or continued without neceſſity, are unchriſtian and in- 
human : as many murders are committed, as lives are loſt in 
them; beſides the innumerable ſins and miſeries of other ſorts 
with which they are always attended. But ſubjects, in their 
private capacity, are incompetent judges of what is requiſite 
for the public weal : nor can the guardians of it permit them 
to act upon their judgment, were they to make one. There- 
fore they may lawfully ſerve in wars, which their ſuperiors 
have unlawfully undertaken, excepting perhaps ſuch offenſive 
wars as are notoriouſly unjuſt. In others, it is no more the 
buſineſs of the ſoldiery to confider the grounds of their ſove- 
reign's taking up arms, than it is the buſineſs of the execu- 
tioner to examine whether the magiſtrate hath pafled a right 
ſentence. 

You ſee then, in what caſes killing is not murder : in all, 
but theſe, it is. And you cannot fail of ſeeing the guilt of 
this crime to be ſingularly great and heinous. It brings de- 
ſignedly upon one of our brethren, without caufe, what hu. 


man nature abhors and dreads moſt. It cuts him off from all 


the enjoyments of this life at once, and ſends him into another, 
for which poſſibly he was not yet prepared. It defaces the 
image, and defeats the defign, of God. It overturns the great. 
purpoſe of government and laws, mutual ſafety. It robs the 
ſociety of a member, and conſequently of part of its ſtrength. 
It robs the relations, friends, and dependents, of the perſon 
deſtroyed, of every benefit and pleaſure, which elſe they might 
have had from him. And the injury done, in all theſe re- 
ſpects, hath the terrible aggravation, that it cannot be recalled, 
Moſt wiſely therefore hath our Creator ſurrounded murder 
with a peculiar horror; that nature, as well as reaſon, may 
deter from it every one, who is not utterly abandoned to the 
worſt of wickedneſs : and moſt juſtly hath he appointed the 
fons of Noah, that 1s, all mankind, to puniſh death with death. 
Whofo ſbeddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſhed ; for in 
the image of God made he man*, And that nothing may protect 
ſo daring an offender, he enjoined the Jews, in the chapter 


which 
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which follows the ten commandments ; © If a man come pre- 
ſumptuouſly upon his neighbour to {lay him with guile, thou 
ſhalt take him from mine altar that he may die.“ But ſup- 
poſing, what ſeldom happens, that the murderer may eſcape 
judicial vengeance ; yet what piercing reflections, what conti- 
nual terrors and alarms muſt he carry about with him! And 
could he be hardened againſt theſe, it would only ſubject him 
the more 1nevitably to that future condemnation, from which 
nothing but the deepeſt repentance can poſſibly exempt him. 
For © no murderer hath eternal life ;“ but they © thall have 
their part in the lake that burneth with fire and brimſtone, 
which is the ſecond death 4.“ 

But ſhocking, and deſerving of puniſhment here and here- 
after, as this crime always 1s; yet there are circumſtances, 
which may augment 1t greatly. If the perion, whom any one 
deprives of life, be placed in lawful authority over him; or 
united in relation or friend{hip to him; or have done him 
kindneſſes; or only never have done him harm; or be, in a 
peculiar degree, good, uſeful, or pitiable; each of theſe things 
conſiderably increaſes the fin, though ſome indeed more than 
others. Again, if the horrid fact be formally contrived, and 
perhaps the deſign carried on through a length of time; this 
argues a much more ſteady and inflexible depravity of heart, 
than the commiſſion of it in a ſudden rage. But ſtill, even 
the laſt, though it hath, in the law of this country, a different 
name, of mat-langhter. given it, and a different puniſhment 
preſcribed for the ſirſt offence ; yet in the ſight of God is as 
truly murder as the former, though freer from aggravations. 
The miſchief done is done purpoſely ; and neither paſſion, nor 
provocation, gives authority for doing it, or even any great 
excuſe. For as God hath required us, he hath certainly ena- 
bled us, to reſtrain the haſtieſt lallies of our anger, eſpecially 
from ſuch enormities as this. 

Nor doth it materially alter the nature, or leſſen at all the 
degree of the ſin, if, whilſt we attack another, we giv e him an 
opportunity to defend himſelf, and attack. us: as in duelling, 
Still taking away his life is murder: expoſing our own is ſo 
likewiſe; as I ſhall quickly thow you. And an appointment 
of two perſons to meet for this purpoſe, under pretence cf be- 

* _ 
* Exod. xxi. 14. 1 1 Johniii. 15. I Rev. xxi. 8. 
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ing bound to it by their honour, is an agreement in form to 
commit, for the fake of an abſurd notion, or rather an un- 
meaning word, the moſt capital offence againſt each other, and 
their Maker; of which, if their intention ſucceed, they cannot 
have time to repent. 

As to the manner in which murder is committed; whether 
a perſon do it directly himſelf, or employ another; whether 
he do it by force, or fraud, or colour of juſtice; accuſing falſe- 
ily, or taking any unfair advantage: theſe things make little 
further difference in the guilt, than that the moſt artful and 
ſtudied way is generally the worſt. 

And though a defign of murder ſhould not take effect ; yet 
whoever hath done all that he could towards it, is plainly as 
much a finner, as if it had. Nay, doing any thing towards 
it, or ſo much as once intending it, or afliſting or encouraging 
any other who intends 1t, 15 the ſame ſort of wickedneſs. And 
if a perſon doth not directly deſign the death of another; yet 
if he deſignedly doth what he knows or ſuſpects may proba- 
bly occaſion it; he is, in proportion to his knowledge, or ſuſ- 
picion, guilty. Nay, if he is only negligent in matters, which 
may affect human life; or meddles with them, when he hath 
cauſe to think he underſtands them not ; he is far from inno- 
cent. And there are ſeveral profeſſions and employments, in 
which theſe truths ought to be conſidered with a peculiar de- 
gree of ſeriouſneſs. 

Further yet: If it be criminal to contribute in any manner 
towards taking away a perſon's life. immediately; it muſt be 
criminal alſo to contribute any thing towards ſhortening it, 
which is taking it away after a time: whether by bringing 
any bodily diſeaſe upon him, or cauſing him any grief or anxie- 
ty of mind, or by what indeed will produce both, diſtreſſing 
him in his circumſtances: concerning which the ſon of Sirach 
ſaith : He thet taketh awvay bis neighbout”s living flayeth him ; and 
he that defraucdeth the labourer ef his hire, is a blecd-fhedder *, 

Indeed, if we cauſe or procure any fort of hurt to another, 
tho? it hath no tendency to deprive him of life, yet if it makes 
any part of his life, more or leſs, uneaſy or uncomfortable, we 
deprive him ſo far of what makes it valuable to him: which 
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is equivalent to taking ſo much of it away from him, or poſ- 
kbly worſe. 

Nay, if we do 2 perſon no harm; yet if we wiſh him harm, 
St John hath determined the cafe: HW h:fogever hateth his brother 
is a murderer *, For indeed, hatred not only leads to murder; 
and too often, when indulged, produces it unexpectedly; but 
it is always, though perhaps for the molt part in a lower de- 
gree, the very ſpirit of murder in the heart; and it is by our 
hearts that God will judge us. Nay, ſhould our diflike of a- 
nother not riſe to fixed hatred and malice; yet if it riſe to un- 
juſt anger, we know our Saviour's declaration. 1 was ſaid 
by them of old time, T hou ſhalt not kill : and wnoſoever ſhall kill, 
ſhall be in danger of the judgment, But T jay unto you, whoſoever 
is angry ith his brother without a cauſe, Mall be in danger of the 
judgment +, That is, whoſoever is angry, either with perſons 
that he ought not, or more vehemently, or ſooner, or longer 
than he ought, is guilty, in ſome meaſure, of that uncharita- 
bleneſs of which murder is the higheſt act; and liable to the 
puniſhment of it in the ſame proportion. 


Nor even yet have I carried the explanation of this com- 


mandment to the extent of our duty. Whoever doth not, as 
far as can be reaſonably expected from him, endeavour to guard 
his neighbour from harm, to make peace, to relieve diſtreſs 
and want, fails of what love to human kind certainly requires. 
Now, love is the fulfilling of the law : and he that loveth not his 
brother, abideth in death g. 

We are alſo carefully to obſerve, that however heinous it 
is, to fin againſt the temporal life of any one; injuring him in 
reſpect of his eternal intereſts, is yet unſpeakably worſe. If 
it be unlawful to kill or hurt the body, or overlook mens 
worldly neceſſities ; much more is it to deſtroy the ſoul of our 
brother, for whom Chriſt died; or any way endanger it; or e- 


ven ſuſfer it to continue in danger, if we have in our power 


the proper and likely means of delivering it. And on the o- 
ther hand, all that mercy and humauity, which, in the civil 
concerns of our neighbours, is fo excellent a duty, muſt pro- 
portionably be ſtill more excellent in their religious ones, and 
of higher value in the ſight of God. 


Hitherte 


* John iii. 15. + Mat. v. 21, 22. ＋ Rom. xjii. I@, 
6 I John iii. 14, Rom. xiv. 15. 
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Hitherto I have confidered the prohibition, T hou alt do ne 
murder, as reſpecting others: but it forbids alſo ſelf- murder. 
4 As we are not to commit violence againſt the 1mage of God 
1 in the perſon of any of our brethren; ſo neither in our own. 
As we are not to rob the ſociety to which we belong, or any 
| part of it, of the ſervice, which any other of its members 
] might do it; we are not to rob either of what we might do. 
| As we are not to ſend any one elſe out of the world prema- 
; turely ; we are not to ſend ourſelves ; but wait with patience 

all the days of our appointed time, till our change come*, If the 
fins which perſons have committed prompt them to deſpair ; 
they of all others, inſtead of ruſhing 1nto the preſence of God 
by adding this dreadful one to them, ſhould earneſtly deſire 
ſpace io repent + ; which, by his grace, the worſt of ſinners may 
do, and be forgiven. If their misfortunes or ſufferings make 
them weary of life; he hath ſent them theſe with deſign, that 
they ſhould not by unlawful meaus evade them, but go thro? 
them well: whether they be inflicted for the puniſhment of 
their faults, or the trial of their virtues. In either caſe, we 
ol. are to ſubmit quietly to the diſcipline of our heavenly Father; 
which he will not ſuffer to be heavier than we can bear, what- 
85 ever we may imagine; but will ſupport us under it, improve 
4 us by it, and in due time releaſe us from it. But in any caſe 
1 for perſons to make away with themſelves, is to arraign the con- 
ſtitution of things Which he hath appointed; and to refuſe li- 
ving where he hath put them to live: a very provoking in- 
ſtance of undutifulneſs, and made peculiarly fatal by this cir- 
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f cumſtance, that leaving uſually no room for repentance, it 
1 leaves none for pardon: always excepting, where it proceeds 
1 from a mind ſo diſordered by a bodily diſeaſe, as to be incapa- 
F- ble of judging or acting reaſonably. For God knows with 


_ certainty when this is the cauſe, and when not: and will ac- 
cordingly either make due allowances, or make none. 
And if deſtroying ourſelves be a fin, doing any thing wil- 
fully or heedleſsly, that tends to our deſtruction, muſt in pro- 
portion be a fin. Where indeed neceſſity requires great ha- 
zards to be run by ſome perſons for the good of others : as in 
war, in extinguiſhing dangerous fires, in ſeveral caſes which 
might be named; or where employments and profeſſions which 
ſomebody 


Job xiv. 14 | Rey, ii. 21. 
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ſomebody or other muſt undertake, or ſuch diligence in a- 
ny employment as men are by accidents really called to uſe, 
impair health and ſhorten life ; there, far from being thrown 
away, it is laudibly ſpent in the ſervice of God and man. But 
for any perſon to bring on himſelf an untimely end, by ad- 
venturous raſhneſs, by ungoverned paſſion, by immoderate 
anxiety, or by an obſtinate or careleſs neglect of his own pre- 
ſervation, is unqueſtionably ſinful. And, above all, doing it 
by debauchery or immoral exceſs, is a moſt eſfectual way of 
ruining ſoul and body at once. 

Let us therefore be conſcientiouſly watchful againſt every 
thing which may provoke or entice us to be injurious, either 
to others or ourſelves. And God grant, that we may ſo re- 
gard the lives of our fellow-creatures, and ſo employ cur own, 
that we may ever pleaſe the Giver and Lord of life: and ha- 
ving faithfully lived to him here, may eterually live with him 
hereafter, through Jeſus Chriſt our only Saviour. Amen. 


LECTURE: . 


THE SEvEnTH COMMANDMENT. 


FF ſpeaking to this commandment, it is proper to begin with 

obſerving, that as in the fixth, where murder 1s forbid- 
den, every thing which tends to it, or proceeds from the ſame 
bad principle with it, is forbidden too: ſo here, in the ſeventh, 
where adultery 1s prohibited, the prohibition muſt be extend- 
ed to whatever elſe is criminal in the ſame kind. And there- 
fore in explaining it, I ſhall treat, firſt of the fidelity which it 
requires from married perſons, and then of the chaſtity and 
modeſty which 1t requires from all perſons. 

Firſt of the fidelity owing to each other from married per- 
ſons. | 
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Not only the'ſcripture-account of the creation of mankind 
is a proof to as many as believe in ſcripture, that the union 
of one man with one woman was the original defign and will 
of Heaven ; but the remarkable equality of males and females 
born into the world is en evidence of it to all men. Yet not- 
withſtanding, it muſt be owned, the cohabitation of one man 
with ſeveral wives at the ſane time was practiſed very an- 
ciently in the darker ages, even by fome of the patriarchs, 
who were otherwiſe good perſons ; but, having no explicit re- 


' vealed rule concerning this matter, failed of diſcerning the a- 


bove-mentioned purpoſe of God. And both this error and 
that of divorce on ſlight occaſions, were tolerated by the law 
of Moſes. But that was only as the laws of other countries 
often connive at what the Lawgiver is far from approving, 
Accordingly God expreſſed, particularly by the Prophet Ma- 
lachi *, his diſlike of theſe things. And our Saviour both tells 
the Jews, that Moſes permitted divorces at pleaſure, merely 
* becauſe of the hardneſs of their hearts,” and peremptorily 
declares, that whoſoever ſhall put away his wife, except it 
be for fornication, and mall marry another, committeth adul- 
teryÞ.” Now certainly it cannot be leſs adulterous to marry 

a ſecond without putting away the firſt. | 
Nor is polygamy (that is, the having more wives than one 
at once) prohibited in holy writ alone, but condemned by ma- 
ny of the heaters themſelves, who alledge againſt it very plain 
and forcible renſons. It is inconſiſtent with a due degree of 
mutual affection in the parties, and due care in the education 
of their children. It iutroduces into families perpetual ſub- 
jects of the bittereſt enmity and jealouſy ; keeps a multitude 
of females in moſt unnatural bondage, frequently under guar- 
d:ans fitted for the oſſice by unnatural cruelty ; and tempts a 
multitude of males, thus left unprovided for, to unnatural luſts. 
In civilized and well-regulated countries thereſore, ſingle 
marriages have either bcen eſtabliſhed at firſt, or prevailed af- 
tente, on experience of their prefcrableneſs : and a mutual 
promiſe of inviolable faithfulneſs to the marriage-bed hath 
been underſtood to be an eſſential part of the contract: which 
promiſe is with us moſt ſolemnly expreſſed in the office of ma- 
frimony, by as clear and comprehenſive words as can be devi- 
ſed. 


Y Mal. ii. 14, 16. T Mat. xix 2, 9. 
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ſed. And unleſs perſons are at liberty in all caſes to flight 
the moſt awfnl vows to God, and the moſt deliberate engage- 
ments of each to the other ; how can they be at liberty in this, 


where public good and private happineſs are fo deeply inter- 
elted ? 


Breaches of plighted faith, as they muſt be preceded by a 


want of ſuſſicient conjugal affection in the offending party, ſo 
they tend to extinguiſh all the remains of it: and this change 
will be perceived, and will give uneaiinets to the innocent one, 
though the cauſe be hid. But if it be known, or merely ſu- 
ſpected by the perſon wronged, (which it ſeldom fails to be in 
a little time) it produces, from the make of the human mind, 
in warmer tempers, a reſentment ſo ſtrong, in milder, an af- 
ſliction of heavy, that few things in the world equal either. 
For love is ſtrong as death, jealouſy ts cruel as the grave, the 
coals thereof are coals of jire*. And, with whatever vehe- 
mence they burn inwardly or outwardly, it can be no wonder; 
when perſidious unkindneſs is found in that neareſt relation, 
where truth and love were deliberately pledged, and ſtudiouſ- 
ly paid on one fide, in expectation of a ſuitable return ; and 
when the tendereſt part of the enjoyment of life is given 
up beyond recall into the hands of a traitor, who turns it in- 
to the acuteſt miſery. To what a height grief and anger on 
one fide, and negle& ripened into ſcorn and hatred on the other, 
may carry ſuch calamities, cannot be foreſeen : but at leaſt 

they utterly deſtroy that union of hearts, that reciprocal con- 
fidence, that openneſs of communication, that ſameneſs of in- 
tereſts, of joys and of ſorrows, which cenſtitute the principal 
felicity of the married ſfate. And beſides, how very frequent- 
ly do the conſequences of theſe tranſgreſſions ffect, and even 
ruin, the health or the fortune, it may be both, of the blame- 
leſs perſon in common with the other : 'and perhaps derive 
down diſeaſes and poverty to fucceſſive generations! | 
Theſe are fruits which unfaithfulneſs in either party may 

produce. In one it may produce yet more. A woman, guil- 
ty of this crime, who, to uſe the words of ſcripture, for/ateth 
the guide of her youth, and forgetteth the covenant of her God +, 
brings peculiar diſgrace on her huſband, her children, and 
friends; and may bring an illegitimate offspring to inherit 


3 FE 2 what 


-what is the right of others; nor is the infamy and puniſhment, 
to which ſhe expoſes herſelf, a leſs dreadful evil for being a 
deſerved one. And if falſehood en the mens part hath not all 
the ſame aggravations, it hath very great ones in their ſtead. 
They are almoſt conſtantly the tempters : they often carry on 
their wicked deſigns for a long time together: they too com- 
monly uſe the vileſt means to accompliſh them. And as they 
claim the ſtricteſt fidelity, it is ungenerous, as well as unjuſt, 
to fail of paying it. All men mult feel how bitter it would 
be to them to be injured in this reſpect; let them think then 
what it is to be injurious in it: and fince the crime is the ſame 
when committed by them, as when committed againſt them, 
let them own that it deſerves the ſame condemnation from the 
Judge of the world. The Lord hath been witneſs, ſaith the 


f Prophet, between thee and the wife of thy youth, againſt whom 
3 thou dealeft treacherouſly ; yet is ſhe thy companion, and the wife 


of thy covenant. Therefore take heed to your ſpirit, and let none 
' deal treacheroufly with the wife of hit youth *. 

It will be ſafeit, but J hope it is not neceſſary, to add, that 
an unmarried man or woman, offending with the wife or hul- 
band of any one, being no leſs guilty of adultery than the per- 
ſon with whom the offence 1s committed, 1s conſequently an 
accomplice in all the wickedneſs and all the miſchief above- 
mentioned; and this frequently with aggravating circumſtan- 
ces of the greateſt baſeneſs, and treachery, and ingratitude, 
and cruelty, that can be imagined. Whatever fome may plead, 
ſurely none can think ſuch behaviour defenſible; and moſt 
ſurely they will not find it ſo: for marriage is honourable in 


: all, and the bed undefiled ; but whoremongers and adulterers God 
wall judge f. 

1 The crime of adultery being ſo great, it follows, that all 
8 improper familiarities, which, though undeſignedly, may lead 


N to adultery, and all imprudent behaviour which may give 
FE ſuſpicion of it, is to be avoided as matter of conſcience ; that 
F. all groundleſs jealouſy is to be checked by thoſe who are in- 
clined to it, and diſcouraged by others, as molt heinous injuſ- 
tice; and that every thing ſhould be carefully obſerved by 
both parties, which may endear them to each other. No per- 
tons therefore ſhould ever enter into the marriage-bond with 

ſuch 


Ti | * Nal. ii. 14, 15. 1 Heb. xili. 4. 
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ſuch as they cannot eſteem and love; and all perſons who have 


entered into it, ſhould uſe all means, not only to preſerve e- 


ſeem and love, but to increaſe it: affectionate condeſcenſion 
on the huſband's part, chearful ſubmiſſion on the wife's ; mild. 
neſs and tenderneſs, piudence and attention to their common 
intereſt, and that of their joint poſterity, on both parts, It is 
uſually, in a great meaſure at leaſt, from the want of theſe 
engaging qualities in one or the other, that falſchood ariſes. 
And if that doth not, ſome other evil will; too likely to pro- 
duce effects equally grievous, and therefore to be conſidered as 
equally forbidden. 

But now, from the mutual fidelity required of married per- 
ſons, I proceed, ſecondly, to the chaſtity and modeſtly required 
of all perſons. 

Suppoſing that only ſuch as live fingle were to be guilty 
with each other; yet by means even of this licentiouſueſs, in 
proportion as it prevails, the regularity and good order of ſo- 
ciety is overturned, the credit and peace of families deſtroyed, 
the proper diſpoſal of young people in marriage prevented, the 
due education of children and proviſion for them neglected, 
the keeneſt animoſities perpetually excited, and the moſt ſhock - 
ing murders frequently committed, of the parties themſelves, 
their rivals, their innocent babes: in ſhort, every enormity 
follows from hence, that lawleſs paſſion can introduce. For 
all ſins indeed, but eſpecially this, leads perſons on to more 
and greater: to all manner of falſchood to ſecure their ſucceſs, 
all manner of diſhoneſty to provide for the expenſiveneſs of 
theſe courſes, all manner of barbarity to hide the ſhame cr 
lighten the inconveniences of them: till thus they become a- 
bandoned to every crime, by indulging this one. 

But let us conſider the fatal effects of it on the two ſexes, 
ſeparately. Women, that loſe their innocence, which ſcldorm 
fails of being ſoon diſcovered, loſe their good name intirely a- 


long with it; are marked out and given up at once to almoſt 


irrecoverable infamy: and even mere ſuſpicion hath in ſome 
meaſure the ſame bad conſequences with certain proof. It is 
doubtleſs, extremely unjuſt to work up mere imprudencies 
into groſs tranſgreſſions: and even the greateſt tranſgreſſors 
ought to be treated with all poſlible compaſſion, when they ap- 
pear truly penitent. But, unleſs they appear ſo, a wide di- 
ſtinction between them and others ought to be made. And 


they 
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they who contribute, whether deſignedly or thoughtleſsly, to 
place good, bad, and doubtful characters all on a level, do moſt 
prepoſterouſly obſcure and debaſe their own virtue, if they 
have any; keep guilt in countenance, and defraud right con- 
duct of the peculiar eſteem which belongs to it: thus injuring 
at once the cauſe of religion and morals, and the intereſts of 
ſociety. But beſides the general diſregard, of which vicious 
women will experience not a little, even in places and times 
of the moſt relaxed ways of thinking, they have a ſorer evil 
to expect ; of being, ſooner or later, for the moſt part very 
ſoon, caſt off and abandoned, with contempt and ſcorn, by their 
ſeducers. Or even ſhould they have reparation made them 
by marriage; this doth not take away the fin at all, and the 


diſgrace but very imperſectly: not to ſay, that it {till leaves 


them peculiarly expoſed to the reproaches and the jealouſy of 
their huſbands ever after. 

And if men, that ſeduce women, are not looked on by the 
world with ſo much abhorrence, as women that are ſeduced, 
at leaſt they deſerve to he looked on with greater. For there 
cannot eaſily be more exquiſite wickedneſs, than, merely for 
the gratifying of a brutal appetite or idle fancy, to change all 
the proſpect, which a young perſon hath of being happy and 
reſpected through life, into guilt, and diſhonour, and diſtreſs, 
out of which too probably ſne will never be diſentangled, un- 
der the falſe and treacherous pretence of tender regard, If 
we have any feeling of conſcience within us, we muſt feel this 
to be moſt unworthy. behaviour. And if the Ruler of the 
world hath any attention to the moral character of his ration- 
al creatures, which is the nobleſt object of his attention, that 
can be conceived, he muſt ſhew it on ſuch occaſions: and there- 
fore may be believed, when he faith He will. 

But ſuppoſing men not to corrupt the innocent, but to fin 
with ſuch alone as make a proſeſlion of fin; yet even this man- 
ner of breaking the law of God hath mott dreadful conſequen- 
ces. It hinders the increaſe of a nation in general. It leaves 
the few children that proceed from theſe mixtures, abandoned 
to miſery, uſeleſſneſs and wickedneſs. It turns aſide the minds 
of perſons from beneficial and laudable employments to mean 
ſenſual purſuits. It encourages and increaſes the moſt diſlo- 
lute and in every ſenſe abandoned ſet of wretches in the world, 


common Praſtitutes, to their own mifrable and early deſtruc- 
tion; 
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tion; and that of multitudes of unwary youths, who would elſe 
have eſcaped. It debaſes the heart, by the influence of ſuch vile 
and profligate company to vile and proſligate ways of thinking and 
acting. It ſometimes produces quarrels, thiat are immediately fa- 
tal: ſometimes friendſhips, that are equally ſo, to every valua- 
ble purpoſe of life. It leads men to extravagance and profuſion, 
grieves all that wiſh well, diſtreſſes thoſe who are to ſupport 
them, and drives them to the moſt criminal methods of ſup- 
porting themſelves. It tempts men to excelles and irregula- 
rities of every kind, waſtes their health and ſtrength, brings 
on them painful and opprobrious-diſeaſes, too often commu- 
nicated to thoſe, whom they afterwards marry ; and to their 
miſerable polterity, if they have any. By all theſe miſchiefs, 
which for the moſt part come upon them in the beginning of their 
days, the remainder of them is made either t or tedious, per- 
haps both *®. With great wiſdom therefore doth Solomon ex- 
hort: Remove thy way from the flrange woman, and come not 
zigh the door of her houſe : leſt thou give thine. honour unto o- 
there, and thy years unto the cruel : leſt firangers be filled with 
thy wealth, and thou mourn at the laſt, when thy fiefh and thy 
body are conſumed, and ſay, How have I hated in/tru&ion, and 
my heart deſpiſed reproof ; and I have not obeyed the voice of 
my teachers. For the ways of man are before the eyes of the 
Lord, and he pondereth all Bis goings. His own wmuguities ſhall 
take the wicked, and he fhall be holden with the cords of his 
fins ®, 

It is very true, the ſins of the fleſh do not always produce 
all the bitter fruits which I have mentioned. But then ſuch 
inſtances of them, as at firſt are imagined the ſafeſt, frequent- 
ly prove extremely hurtful ; or however intio perſons on to 
worſe, till they come at length to the moſt flagrant and perni- 
cious. Very few, who tranſgreſs the ſcripture-bounds, ever 
{top at thoſe lengths, which themſelves, when they ſet out, 
thought the greateſt that were defenſible. Liberties taken by 
men before marriage, incline them to repeat the ſame liberties 
after marriage ; and alſo to entertain the moſt injurious jeal- 
ouſies of good women, grounded on the knowledge which they 
have formerly had of bad ones, Their paſt ſucceſſes embold- 
en and incite them to new and more flagitious attempts : and 


by 
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by appetites thus indulged, and habits contracted, they are 
carried on perpetually further and further, till they come to 
be guilty, and ſometimes merely for the ſake and the name of 
heing guilty, of what they would once have trembled to hear 
propoſed, | 

But ſuppoſing they keep within the limits of what they at 
firſt imagined to be allowable: is imagination (and reaſon, 
when biaſſed by paſſions, is nothing better) the teſt of truth? 
Suppoſing their behaviour could be harmleſs otherwiſe, is not 
the example dangerous? Will or can the world around them 
take notice of all the pretended peculiarities that diſtinguith 
their caſe, and preſerve it from being a fin, while other crimes, 
to which at firſt fight it is very like, are confeſſedly great 
ones ? or will not all, who have bad inclinations or unſettled 
principles, take ſhelter under their practice, and either deſpiſe 
their refinements, or eaſily invent ſimilar ones for their own 
ule ? | 

But further yet: if it be argued, that offences of this na- 
ture may by circumſtances be rendered excuſable, why not 
others alſo? why may not robbery, why may not murder be 
defended, by ſaying, that though undoubtedly in general they 
are very wrong, yet in ſuch or ſueh particular occurrences, 
there 1s on the whole very little hurt, or none at all, done by 
them, but perhaps good? And what would become of the hu- 
man race, were ſuch pleas admitted? The ends of govern- 


ment can be attained by no other than by plain, determin- 
ate, comprehenſive laws, to be ſteadily obſerved: and no 


one's inclination, or fanciful theories, are to decide, when 
they bind, and when not: but deviations from them are 
criminal, if on no other account, yet becauſe they are 
deviations : though differently criminal indeed according 
to their different degrees. Thus, in the matter before 
us, what approaches nearer to marriage is, ordinarily ſpeak- 
ing, ſo far leſs blameable, than what is more diſtant from 
it: but nothing can be void of blame, and of great blame, that 
breaks the ordinances of God or man. For even the latter, 
if they oblige the conſcience in any caſe, muſt oblige it in 
this, where public and private welfare is ſo eſſentially con- 
cerned. And as to the former, though ſenſual irregularities 


may ſuit very well with ſome ſorts of ſuperſtition, yet their 
incon- 
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inconſiſtence with any thing that deſerves the name of reli. 
gion, is confeſſed in effect by the perſons guilty of them. For 
if ſome few ſuch do hypocritically, in vain hope of conceal- 
ment, keep on the appearance of it, yet who amongſt them can 
preſerve the reality of it? Offences of this kind, how plauſi- 
bly ſoever palliated, yet, being committed againſt known pro- 
hibitions, wear out of the mind all reverence to G d's com- 
mandments, all expectation of his future favour, nay, the ve- 
ry deſire of ſpiritual happineſs hereafter. And though many, 
who indulge in Iicentiouſneſs, have notwithſtanding very good 
qualities; yet, would they review their hearts and lives, they 
would find that they have much the fewer for it; and that 
thoſe which remain are often made uſeleſs, often endangered, 
often perverted by it. | 

But the fins already mentioned, are by no means the only 
ones to be avoided in conſequence of this commandment: what- 
ever invites to them, whatever approaches towards them, 
whatever 15 contrary to decency and honour, whatever taints 
the purity of the mind, inflames the paſſions, and wears off the 
impreſſions of virtuous ſhame; all immodeſty of appearance or 
behaviour ; all entertainments, books, pictures, converſations, 
tending to excite or excuſe the indulgence of irregular deſires, 
are 1n their proportion prohibited and criminal. And unleſs 
we prudently guard againſt the ſmaller offences of this kind, 
the more heinous will be too likely to force their way: as our 
Lord very ſtrongly warns us. Ye have heard it was faid by 
them of old time, Thou ſhalt not commit adultery : but I ſay un- 
to you, that whoſoever looketh on a woman to luſt after her, 
hath committed adultery with ber in his heart *. And though 
vicious inclinations were never to go further than the heart; 
yet if, inſtead of merely intruding againit our will, they are 
defignedly encouraged to dwell there, they corrupt the very 
fountain of ſpiritual life; and none but the pure in heart ſhalt 
fee God f. 

All perſons therefore ſhould be very careful to turp their 
minds from forbidden objects, to fix their attention ſo con- 
ſtantly and ſteadily on uſeful and commendable employments, 
as to have no leiſure for vices, and to govern themſelves by 
fuch rules of temperance and prudence, that every ſenſual ap- 

Vor. IV. 3G petite 
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petite may be kept in ſubjection to the dictates of reaſon and 
the laws of religion ; always remembering that Chriſtianity 
both delivers to us the ſtricteſt precepts of holineſs, and ſets 
before us the ftrongeſt motives to it; our peculiar relation to 
a holy God and Saviour; our being the temples of the Holy 
1 Ghoſt *, which temple if any man defile, him will God deftroyÞ ; 
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1 3 our being pilgrims and ftrangers on earth t, not intended to 
| have our portion here, but to inherit a ſpiritual happineſs 
i$ hereafter : and every one that hath this hope, muſt purify him- 


| Self even as God is pure h. I ſhall conclude therefore with St 
1 Paul's exhortation : Fornication, and all uncleanneſs, let it not 
| 1 ; be once named among you, as becometh faints ; neither filthineſs, 
16 nor fooliſh talking, nor jeſting, which are not convenient: for 
| this ye know, that no whoremonger, nor unclean perſon, hath a- 
ny inheritance in the kingdom of Chriſt and of God. Let no 
man deceive you with vain words : for becauſe of theſe things 
cometh the wrath of God upon the children of diſobedience, Be 
not ye therefore partakers with them : walk as children of hight, 
and have no fellowſhip with the unfruitful works of darkneſs ||. 
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1 True EricyHTH COMMANDMENT. 
| ö ' [ * DER the eighth commandment is comprehended our 
1 duty to our neighbour, in reſpect of his worldly ſub- 


| ſtance. And, to explain it diſtinctly, I ſhall endeavour ta 
1 ſhow, ; | 
Ll: | I. What 1t forbids : and, 
II. What, by conſequence, it requires. 
# I. As to the former. The wickedneſs of mankind hath invent. 
» ed ways to commit ſuch an aſtoniſhing variety of fins againſt 
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this commandment, that it is impoſſible to reckon them up, 
and dreadful to think of them. But moſt, if not all of them, 
are ſo manifeſtly fins, that the leaſt reflection is enough to 
make any one ſenſible, how much he is bound conſcientiouſly 
to avoid them. And he, who defires to preſerve himſelf in- 
nocent, eaſily may. 

The moſt open and ſhameleſs crime, of this ſort, is robbery; 
taking from another what is his, by force: which, adding vio- 
lence againſt his perſon to invaſion of his property, and ma- 
king every part of human life unſafe, is a complicated tranſ- 
greſſion, of very deep guilt. 

The next-degree is ſecret theft: privately converting to our 
own uſe what is not our own. To do this in matters of great 
value, is confelledly pernicious wickedneſs. And though it 
were only in what may ſeem a trifle; yet every man's right 
to the ſmalleſt part of what. belongs to him is the ſame, as to 
the largeſt : and he ought no more to be wronged of one, than 
of the other. Beſides, little inſtances of diſhoneſty cauſe great 
diſquiet : make the ſufferers diſtruſtful of all about them; 
ſometimes of thoſe who are the fartheſt from deſerving it: make 
them apprehenſive continually, that ſome heavier injury will 
follow. And indeed almoſt all offenders begin with flight of- 
fences. More heinous ones would ſhock them at firſt ; but if 
they once allow themſelves in leſſer faults ; they go on with- 
out reluctance, by degrees, to worſe and worſe, till at laſt they 
ſcruple nothing. Always therefore beware of ſmall fins. And 
always remember, what I have already obſerved to you, that 
when any thing is committed to your care and trutl!, to be diſ- 
honeſt in that, is peculiarly baſe. 

But, beſides what every body calls theft, there are many 
practices, which amount indire&ly to much the ſame thing, 
however diſguiſed in the world under gentier names. Thus, 
in the way of trade and buſineſs: if the ſeller puts off any 
thing for better than it is, by falſe aflertions, or deceitful 
arts: if he takes advantage of the buyer's ignorance, or parti- 
cular neceſſities, or good opinion of him, to inlift on a larger 
price for it, than the current value; or if he gives leſs in 
quantity than he profeſſes, or is underſtood to give: the fre- 
quency of tome of theſe things cannot alter the nature of any 
of them: no one can be ignorant that they are wrong, but ſuch 
s axe wilfully or very careletsly ignorant: and the declara- 
| 3G 2 tio 
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tion of ſcripture againſt the laſt of them is extended, in the 
ſame place, to every one of the reſt, Thou ſhalt not buve in 
thy bag divers weights, a great and a ſmall: thou ſhalt not have 
in thine honſe divers meaſures, a great and a ſmall. For all that 
do fuch things, and all that do unrighteouſly, are an abomination 
wnto the Lord thy God“. 

On the other hand: if the buyer takes advantage of his own 
wealth ; and the poverty or preſent diſtreſs of the ſeller, to 
beat down the price of his merchandife beyond reaſon; or if 
he buys up the whole of a commodity, eſpecially if it be à ne- 
ceſſary one, to make immoderate gain of it; or if he refuſes 
or neglects to pay for what he hath bought; or delays his 
payments beyond the time, within which, by agreement or the 
known courſe of traffic, they ought to be made: all ſuch be- 
haviour is downright injuſtice and breach of God's law. 'For 
the rule is, 1f thou ſelleſt ought tnto thy neighbour, or buyeſt 
ought of thy neighbour”s hand, ye Hall not oppreſs one ano- 
ther +. | 
Again, Borrowing on fraudulent ſecurities, or falſe repre. 
ſentations of our circumſtances, or without intention, or with- 
out proper careafterwards to repay; preferring the gratification 
of our covetouſneſs, our vanity, our voluptuouſneſs, our indo. 
lence, before the ſatisfying of our juſt debts: all this is palpable 
wickedneſs. And juſt as bad is the contrary wickedneſs, of de- 
manding exorbitant intereſt for lending to1gnorant or thought. 
leſs perſons; or to extravagant ones, for carrying on their ex- 
travagance ; or to neceſſitous ones, whoſe neceffities it muſt 
continually increaſe, and make their ruin, after a while, more 
certain, more difficult to retrieve, and more hurtful to all with - 
whom they are concerned. The ſcripture hath particu larly 
forbidden it in the laſt caſe, and enjoined a very different fort 
of behaviour. {1 thy brother be waxen poor, and fullen in de- 
cay with thee ; then ſhalt thou rel:icve bim: yea, thorrh be be 
a ranger, or a Cj OUT er. T hou ſhalt not give him hy money 
pon uſtry, nor lend tun thy viftuals for increa ife ; but fear thy 
Cod, that thy brother may dwell with hee t. And the Pfalm- 
iſt hath expreficd the two oppolite charadters, on theſe oc- 

caſtons, very briefly and clearly. The wrecked dorroweth, 


and 
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ad payeth not again: but the righteous ſheweth mercy, and gi- 
veth “. 

Another crying iniquity is, when hired ſervants, labourers, 
or workmen of any ſort, are ill uſed in their wages: whether 
by giving them too little; or, which 1s often fall as bad, de- 
ferring it too long: The word of God forbids this laſt in very 
ſtrong terms. Thou Halt not defraud thy neighbour, neither 
rob him: the wages of him that is hired, ſhall not abide wit 
thee, meaning, if demanded or wanted, all night until the morn- 
ing f. At his day ſhalt thou give him his hire ; neither fhat! the 
fun go down upon it; for | he is poor, and ſeticth his heart up- 
on it : left he cry againſt thee unto the Lord, and it be ſin unto 
bee 9. Nay, the ſon of Sirach carries it, with reaſon, (as 1 
obſerved to you on the ſixth commandment) ſurther ſtill. The 
bread of the needy is their life: he that defrandeth the labourer 
of his Hire, is a blood-ſheddcr \|. 

But, beſides all theſe inſtances of unrighteouſneſs, there are 
many more that are frequent, in all kinds of contracts. Dri- 
ving bargains, that we know are too hard; or inſiſting rigid. 
ly on the performance of them, after they appear to be ſo: 
making no abatements, when bad times, or unexpected loſſes, 
or other alterations of circumſtances, call for them: not in- 
quiring into the grounds of complaints, when there is a like- 
lihood of their being juſt: throwing unreaſonable burthens 
upon others, merely becauſe they dare not. refuſe them: L»ep- 
ing them to the very words and letter of an agreement, con- 
trary to the equitable intention of it; or, on the other hand, 
alledging ſome flaw and defect in form, to get looſe from an 
agreement, which ought to have been ſtrictly obſerved : all 
theſe things are grievous oppreſſions. And though ſome of 
them may not be in the leaſt contrary to law, yet they are ut- 
terly irreconcileable with good conſcience. Human laws can- 
not provide for all caſes; and ſometimes the vileſt iniqui- 
ties may be committed under their authority, and by their 
means. ; 

It is therefore a ſurther lamentable breach of this command- 
ment; when one perſon puts another to the charge and hazard 
of law unjuſtly or needleſsly ; or, in ever fo neceſſary a law- 


ſuit, 
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ſuit, occaſions unneceflary expences, and contrives unfair de, 
lays : in ſhort, when any thing 1s done by either party ; by 
the counſe], that plead or adviſe in the cauſe, or by the Judge, 
who determines it, contrary to real juſtice and equity. 

Indeed, when perſons, by any means whatever, withhold 
from another his right; either keeping him ignorant of it, or 
forcing him to unreaſonable coſt or trouble to obtain it; this, 
in its proportion, is the ſame kind of injury with ſtealing from 
lim. To ſee the rich and great, in theſe or any ways, bear 
hard upon the poor, is very dreadful : and truly it is little, if 
at all, leſs ſo, when the lower ſort of people are unmercifal, 
as they are but too often, one to another. For, as Solomon 
obſerves, 4 poor man that oppreſſeth the poor, is like a ſfweep- 
ing rain, which leaveth no food *. But ſuppoſe it be a perſon 
ever ſo wealthy, that is wronged ; {till his wealth is his own, 
and no one can have more right to take the leaſt part of it 
from him, without his confent, than to rob the meaneſt wretch 
in the world. Suppoſe it be a body or number of men; ſups 
poſe it to be the government, the public, that 1s cheated ; be 
it of more or leſs, be it of ſo little as not to be ſenſibly miſſed 
let the guilt be divided amongſt ever ſo many; let the prac- 
tice be ever fo common; ſtill it is the fame crime, however 
it may vary in degrees: and the rule is without exception, 
that no man go beyond, or defraud bis brother in any matter t. 

It ſurely ſcarce needs to be added, that whatever things 
it is unlawful to do, it is alſo unlawful to adviſe, encourage, 
help, or protect others in doing: that buying, receiving, or 
concealing ſtolen goods, Knowing them to be ſuch, is becoming 
a partner in the itcalth : and that being any way a patron, af. 
{iſtant, or tool of injultice, ! is no leſs evidently wrong, than be- 
ing the immediate and principal agent in it. 

And as the wrengnels of all theſe things is very plain, ſo is 
the folly of them. Common robbers and thieves are the moſt 
miſeradle ſet of wretches upon earth: in perpetual danger, 
perpetual frights and alarms ; obliged to ſupport their ſpirits 
by continual bene which, abe the gay madneſs of a few 
hours, depreſs them to the moſt painful lowneſs confined to 
tl ne molt hateful] and helliſh ſociety; very ſcon, generally ſpeak, 

g, betr ayed by their deareit companions, or hunted out by 


vigilant 
Prov. xxvili. 3. 1 Theil. iv. 6. 
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vigilant officers ; then ſhut up in horror, condemned to open 
ſhame, if not to an uiftimely death; and the more ſurely un- 
done for ever in the next life, the more inſenfible they are of 
their ſufferings and their ſins in this. 

Nor do they, of whoſe guilt the law can take little or no 
cognizance, eſcape a heavy and bitter ſelf-condemnation from 
time to time; nor uſually the bad opinion of the world; which 
laſt alone will frequently do them more harm, than any un- 
fair practices will do them good. But eſpecially this holds in 
the middle and lower, which is vaſtly the larger part of man- 
kind. Their livelihood depends chiefly on their character; 
and their character depends on their honeſty. This will make 
amends for the want of many other defects. Deceitful craft 
may ſeem perhaps a ſhorter method of gain, than uprightneſs 
and diligence. But they who get wickedly, ſpend, for the 
moſt part, fooliſhly, perhaps wickedly too: and fo all that ſtays 
by them is their guilt. Or let them be ever ſo cunning, and 
appear for a while to thrive ever ſo faſt; yet remember the 
ſayings of the wiſe king: An inberitanct may be gotten haſtily 
at the beginning; but the end thereof ſhall not be blefſed*, Trea- 
fures of wickedneſs profit nothing : but righteouſneſs delivereth 
from death +. Wealth, gotten by vanity, ſhall be diminiſbed: 
but he that gathereth by labour, ſhall increaſe t. Or, ſhould the 
proſperity of perſons, who raiſe themſelves by ill means, laſt 
as long as their lives; yet their lives may be cut ſhort. For 
what the Prophet threatens, often comes to paſs, and 1s always 
to be feared: He that getteth riches, and not by right, ſhall leave 
them in the midſt of bis days, and at his end ſhall be a fool g. 
But ſhould his days on earth be extended to the utmoſt ; yet 
the ſinner, an hundred years old fhall be accurſed ||. For the 
wnrighteous ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God © : but the Lord 
is the avenger of all ſuch . 

Let every one therefore confider ſeriouſly, in the firſt alas, 
what this commandment forbids ; and abſtain from it. Tho? 
he fare more hardly ; though he lay up leſs ; though he be 
deſpiſed for his conſcientiouſneſs, provided it be a reaſonable 
one; ſurely it is well worth while to bear theſe things, rather 

than injure our fellow-creatures, and offend our Maker. 


But 


Prov. xx. 1. . Prov. x. 2. 4 Prov. xiii. 11. 5 Jer, xvii. 11 
1 Ha. Iv. 20. 11 Cor. vi. 9. 1 Theſſ. iv. 6. 
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But let ns now proceed to conſider, 

II. What the commandment before us, by coaſequence, re- 
quires. And, | 

r. It requires reſtitution of whatever we have, at any time, 
unjuſtly taken or detained. For, that being in right not our 
own, but another's ; keeping it is continuing and carrying on 
the injuſtice. Therefore the Prophet Ezekiel makes it an ex- 
preſs condition of forgiveneſs : I the wicked reſtore the pledge, 
and give again that he had robbed; then he fhall ſurely live, he 
Gall not die*, Nor was it till Zaccheus had engaged to re- 
tore amply what he had extorted from any one, that our Sa- 
viour declared, This day is ſalvation come to this houſe f. So 
that to think of raifing wealth by fraud, and then growing ho- 
neſt, is the ſillieſt ſcheme in the world: for till we have re- 
turned, or offered to return, as far as we can, all that we have 
gotten by fraud, we are not honeſt. Nay, ſuppoſe we have 
ſpent and ſquandered it, ſtill we remain debtors for it. Nay, 
ſuppoſe we got nothing, by any wicked contrivances, in which 
we have been concerned; yet if we have cauſed another's loſs, 
any loſs for which money 1s a proper compenſation ; what we 
ought never to have done, we ought to undo as ſoon and as 


completely as we are able, however we ſtraĩten ourſelves by 


it; otherwiſe we come ihort of making the amends, which 
may juſtly be expected from us: and, while ſo important a 
part of repentance is wanting, to demonſtrate the fincerity of 
the reft, we cannot hope to be accepted with God. 

2. This commandment alſo requires induſtry: without which, 
the generality of perſons cannot maintain themſelves honeſtly. 
Therefore St Paul directs: Let bim that ftole, fleal no more: 
but rather let him (and certainly, by conſequence, every one 
elſe that needs) /abour, working with his hands the thing which 
is good t. And aach of them is to labour, not only for him- 
ſelf, but his family alfo, if he hath one : both for their pre- 
ſent, and, if poſſible, their future maintenance, in caſe of ſick- 
neſs, accidents, or old age. For as they who belong to him, 
have, both by nature and by law, a claim to ſupport from 


him, if they need it, and he can give it; neglecting to make 
due proviſion for them is wronging them; and throwing ei- 


ther them or himſelf upon others, when he may avoid it, or 
however 


* Ezek. Xxxili, 1. T Luke xix. 8,9. I Eph. iv. 28. 
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however might have avoided it by proper diligence, is wrong- 
ine others. For which reaſon the ſame apoſtle commanded 
likewiſe, that if any one would not work, neither ſhould he eat*. 
In order to be juſi therefore, be induſtrious: and doubt not 
but you will find it, after a whule at leaſt, by much the moſt 
comfortable, as well as Chriſtian, way of getting a livelihood. 
It is a way, that no one ought to think beneath him, For 
better 1s he that laboureth, and aboundeth in all things, than he 
that boaſteth himſelf, and wanteth breadF+. It is the beſt pre- 
ſervative that can be, from bad company and bad courſes. It 
procures the good will and good word of mankind. It 
exempts perſons from the contempt and reproach of which 
thoſe have bitter experience, who make a dependent ſtate their 
choice. Begging is ſweet in the mouth of the ſhameleſs : but in 
his belly there ſhall burn a fire f. Very different from this is 
the caſe of the induſtrious. Their minds are at eaſe : their 
bodies are uſually healthy : their time is employed as they 
know it ſhould : what they get, they enjoy with a good con- 
ſcience, and it wears well. Nor do only the fruits of their 
labour delight them : but even labour itſelf becomes pleaſant 
to them. 

And though perſons of higher condition are not bound to 
work with their hands, yet they alſo mult be diligent in other 
ways: in the buſineſs of their offices and profeſſions ; or if 
they have none, yet in the care of their families and affairs. 
Elſe the former will be ill- governed, wicked and miſerable : 
and the latter ſoon run into ſuch diſorder, as will almoſt force 
them, either to be unjuſt to their creditors, and thoſe for whom 
Nature binds them to provide; ar to be guilty of mean and 
diſhonourable actions of more kinds than one, to avoid theſe 
and other diſagreeable conſequences of their ſupineneſs. Be- 
| tides, as the upper part of the world are peculiarly deſtined 
by Providence to be in one way or another extenſively uſeful 
in ſociety ; ſuch of them as are not, defraud it of the ſervice 
they owe it, and therefore break this commandment, But, 

3- To obſerve it well, frugality mult be joined with induſ. 
try: elſe it will be all labour in vain. For unwiſe expenſive- 
neſs will diſſipate whatever the utmoſt diligence can acquire. 
But if idleneſs be added to extravagance, that brings on quick 
ruin. And if intemperance and debauchery go alon g with 

Vol. IV. K them, 

* Theſſ. iii. 10. ＋ Ecclus. x. 27. 7 FEcelus, xl, 30. 
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them, the caſe is then come to its extremity. Every one 
therefore, who defires to approve himſelf honeſt, ſhould be 
careful to live within the bounds of his income, ſo as to have 
ſomething in readineſs againſt the time of inability and un- 
foreſeen events. But they who have, or deſign to have fami- 
lies, ſhould endeavour to live a good deal within thoſe bounds. 
And whoever ſpends upon himſelf, or throws away upon any 
other perſon or thing, more than he can prudently afford, 
(whatever falſe names of praiſe, as elegance, generoſity, good- 
nature, may be given to this indiſcretion) will be led, before 
he is aware, to diſtreſs himſelf, perhaps many more; and be 
too probably driven at laſt to repair, as well as he can, by 
wickedneſs, the breaches, which he hath made by folly. 

4. This commandment requires in the laſt place, that we 
neither deny ourſelves, or thoſe who belong to us, what 1s fit 
for our and their ſtation, which is one kind of robbery ; nor 
omit to relieve the poor according to our ability, which is a- 
nother kind, For whatever we enjoy of worldly plenty is gi- 
ven us in truſt, that we ſhould take our own {ſhare with mo- 
deration, and diſtribute out of the remainder with liberality. 
And as they who have but little, will, moſt or all of them, at 
one time or another, find thoſe who have leſs ; very few, if a- 
ny, are exempted from giving ſome alms. And whoever ei- 
ther penuriouſly or thoughtleſsly neglects his proper ſhare of 
this duty, is unjuſt to his Maker and his fellow-creatures too. 
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11 For the good, which God hath placed in our hands for the poor, 
ir h is undoubtedly, as the ſcripture declares it, ther due. He hath 
* 1 . 2 * . . 

f f given them no right to ſeize it: but he hath bound us not to 
* with-hold * it from them. 

l |. And now, having finiſhed the two heads propoſed, I ſhall 
4 1. 1 . = o . . . 

i f only add, tliat by obſerving theſe directions from a principle 
1 N : Mg 

1 of Chriſtian faith; and teaching all under our care to obſerve 


them from the ſame; the poor in this world may be rich to- 
wards God +: and the rich may treaſure up in flore for them- 
ſelves a good foundation again? the time to come, which will en- 


able them to /ay Bold on eternal life f. 
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HE Ninth Commandment is connected with every one of 
| the four, which precede it. For neither the duties of 
ſuperiors and inferiors, nor thoſe amongſt equals, could be to- 
lerably practiſed ; neither the lives of men, nor their happi- 
neſs in the nearelt relation of life, nor their poſſeſſions and 
properties could ever be ſecure ; if they were left expoſed to 
thoſe injuries of a licentious tongue, which are here prohibi- 
ted. This commandment therefore was intended, partly to 
ſtrengthen the foregoing ones ; and partly alſo, to make pro- 
viſion for every perſon's juſt character on its own account, as 
well as for the ſake of conſequences. For, independently on 
theſe, we have by nature (and with reaſon) a great concern 
about our reputations. And therefore the precept, 7 ho» Halt 
not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy netghbour, is, in all views, of 
much importance. 

The crime, at which theſe words principally and moſt ex- 
preſsly point, is, giving falſe evidence in any cauſe or trial. 
And as, in ſuch caſes, evidence hath always been given upon 
oath ; this commandment ſo far is the ſame with the third? 
only there, perjury is forbidden, as impiety againſt God; here, 
as injurious to men. Now we are guilty of this fin, if, in bearing 
witneſs, we aſſirm that we know or believe any thing, which 
we do not; or deny that we know or believe any thing, which 
we do; or either affirm or deny more poſitively, than we have 
good grounds. Nay, if we only itifle, by our ſilence, any fact, 
which is material, though we are not examined particularly 
about it; ſtill when we have ſworn in general to ſpeak che 
whole truth, we bear falſe witneſs, if we deſignedly avoid it; 
eſpecially aſter being aſked, if we are able to ſay any thing 
beſides, relative to the point in queſtion. For hiding a truth 
may as totally miſlead thofe who are to judge, as telling an 
untruth. Indeed, if by any means whatever we diſguiſe the 
real ſtate of the caſe, inſtead of relating it in the faireſt and 
plaineſt manner that we can : we evidently tranſgreſs the in- 
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tent of this commandment. And by doing it, the good name, 
the property, the livelihood, the life of an innocent perſon may 
be taken away; the advantages of ſociety defeated, nay, per- 
verted into miſchiefs, and the very bonds of it diflolved. 
Therefore the rule of the Moſaic law is: Va falſe witneſs 
riſe up againſt any man, and teſtify againfi his brother that 
which 13 wrong ; then ſhall ye do unto him, as he had thought to 
have done unto his brother, and thine eye ſhall not pity *, With 
us indeed, the puniſhment extends not ſo far. But however 
mild ſuch perſons may find the penalties of human laws to be, 
or how artfully ſoever they may evade them ; God hath de- 
clared : A falſe witneſs ſhall not be unpuniſhed : and he that 
ſpeateth lies fhall not eſcape Þ. 

The commandment faith only, that we ſhall not bear falſe 
witneſs again/t our neighbour: but in effect it binds us equal- 
ly not to bear falſe witneſs for him. For in all trials of pro- 
perty, bearing witneſs for one party is bearing witneſs againſt 
the other. And in all trials for crimes, falſe evidence, to the 
advantage of the perſon accuſed, is to the diſadvantage and 
ruin of right and truth, of public ſafety and peace; by con- 
cealing and encouraging what ought to be detected and pu- 
niſhed. | 

It being thus criminal to bear falſe witnefs; it muſt be cri- 
minal alſo to draw perſons into the commiſſion of fo great a 
ſin, by gifts, or promiſes, or threatenings, or any other me- 
thod. And, 1n its degree, it muſt be criminal to bring a falſe 
accuſation, or falſe action againſt any one; or to make any ſort 
of demand, for which there 1s no reaſonable ground, 

Nay further, however favourably perſons are apt to think 
of the defendant's fide ; yet to defend ourſelves againſt juſtice, 
or even to delay it by unfair methods, 1s very wicked. For 
it ought to take place; and the ſooner the better. Still, both 
the profeſſors of the law, and others, may unqueſtionably ſay 
and do, for a doubtful or a bad cauſe, whatever ean be ſaid 
with truth, ar done with equity; for otherwile it might be 
thought ſtill worſe than it is; and treated worſe than it de- 
ſerves. Eut if they do, in any cauſe, what in reaſon ought not 
to be done; if they uſe or ſuggeſt indirect methods of defeat- 
mg the intent of the law; if, by falle colours and gloſſes, by 

| terrifying 
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terrifying or confounding witneſſes, by calumniating or ridi- 
culing the adverſe party, they endeavour to make Juſtice it- 
ſelf an inſtrument for patronizing injuſtice ; this is turning 
judgment into gall, as the ſcripture expreſſes it, and the fruit of 
righteouſneſs into hemlock *. 

But in a ſtill higher degree is it ſo, if judges or jurymen 
are influenced, in giving their ſentence or verdict, by intereſt, 
relation, friendſhip, hatred, compaſſion, party; by any thing, 
but the nature of the cafe, as it fairly appears to them. For 
deſignedly making a falſe determination, is compleating all the 
miſchief, which bearing falſe witneſs only attempts. And, in 
a word, whoever any way promotes what 15 wrong, or ob- 
ſtructs what is right, parkakes in the ſame fin : be it either of 
the parties, their evidences or agents: be it the higheſt magi- 
ſtrate, or the loweſt officer. 

But perſons may break this commandment, not only in ju- 
dicial proceedings; but, often full as grievouſly, in common 
diſcourſe: by raiſing, ſpreading, or countenancing falſe reports 
againſt others; or ſuch, as they have no ſuſfictent cauſe to think 
true; which is the caſe, in part at leaſt, of moſt reports: by 
miſrepreſenting their circumſtances in the world to their pre- 
judice ; or ſpeaking, without foundation, to the diſadvantage 
of their perſons, underſtandings, accompliſhments, temper, or 
conduct; whether charging them with faults and imperfections, 
which do not belong to them; or taking from them good qua- 
lities and recommendations, which do; or aggravating the 
former, or diminiſhing the latter : determining their charac- 
ters from a ſingle bad action or two; fixing ill aames on things 
which are really virtuous or innocent in them; imputing their 
laudable behaviour to blameable or worthleſs motives : ma- 
king no allowance for the depravity or weakneſs of human 
nature, ſtrength of temptation, want of inſt ruction, wicked in- 
ſinuations, vicious examples. And in all theſe ways, perſons 
may be injured, either by open public aſſertions; or more dan- 
geroufly perhaps, by ſecret whiſpers, which they have no op- 
portunity of contradicting. The ſcandal may be accompanied 
with itrong expreſſions of hoping it is not true, or being very 
ſorry for it; and warm dcclarations of great good will to the 
party, whom 1t concerns ; all which may ſerve only to give 
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it a more unſuſpected credit. Nay, it may be conveyed very 


offectually in dark hints, expreſſive geſtures, or even affected 
Glence. And theſe, as they may be equally miſchievous, are 
not leſs wicked, for bein g more cowardly and more artful me- 
thods of defamation. 

Further yet: Speaking or intimating things to any perſon's 


_ diſadvantage, though they be true, is ſeldom innocent. For 


it uſually proceeds from bad principles : Revenge, envy, ma- 
lice, pride, cenſoriouſneſs; unfair zeal for fome private or 
party intereſt ; or, at beſt, from defire of appearing to know 
more than others, or mere impertinent fondneſs of talking. 
Now theſe are wretched motives for publiſhing what will be 
hurtful to one of our brethren. Sometimes indeed bad cha- 
raters and bad actions ought to be known : but much oftner 
not, or not to all the world, or not by our means. And we 
have need to be very careful from what inducements we act 
in ſuch a caſe. Sometimes again things are known already; 
or ſoon will be known, let us be ever ſo fileat about them: 
and then to be ſure, we are more at liberty. But even then, 
to take pleaſure in relating the faults of others is by no 
means Tight. And to reveal them, when they can be hid, 
unleſs a very conſiderable reaſon require it, is extremely 
Wrong. 

Indeed we ſhould be cautious, not only what harm, but what 
good we fay of others, For ſpeaking too highly of their cha- 
radters or circumſtances, or praiſing them in any reſpect be- 
yond truth, is bearing faiſe witneſs about them, which may 
ſometimes turn againſt them: and may often miſlead thoſe, to 
whom we exalt them thus; and produce grievoully bad con- 
ſequences of many kinds. But the other is much the more 
common, and uſually the more hurtful extreme. 

We all think it an injury, in the tendereſt part, when bad 
imnreſſions are made on others concerning us; and therefore 
ſhould conſcientiouſly avoid doing the ſame injury to others. 
Making them deſignedly, without cauſe, is inexcuſable wicked- 
neſs. And even where we intend no harm, we may doagreatdeal, 
Whatever hurts, in any feſpect, the reputation of perſons, al- 
ways gives them great pain, and often doth them great pre- 
judice, even in their moſt important concerns. For indeed al- 
moſt every thing in this world depends on character. And 

when 
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when once that hath ſuffered an imputation; for the moſt part, 
neither the perſons calumniated, be they ever ſo innocent, can 
recover it completely by their own endeavours, nor the Per- 
ſons who have wronged them, be they ever ſo deſirous, reſtore 
it fully to its former ſtate : though certainly they, who rob o- 
thers of their good name, or even without deſign aſperſe it, 
are full as much bound to make reſtitution for that, as for a- 
ny other damage, which they cauſe, But were they not to 
hurt at all the perſon againit whom they ſpeak, {till they hurt 
themſelves, and leſſen their power of doing good in the world; 
they often hurt their innocent families by the provocations 
which they give ; they grieve their friends ; they ſet a miſe 
chievous example in ſociety; and, if they proſeſs any religion, 
bring a dreadful reproach upon it, by a teiper and behaviour 
ſo juitly hateful to mankind. | 

It will eafily be underſtood, that, neut to the raiſers and 
ſpreaders of ill reports, they who encourage perſons of that 
kind, by hearkening to the with pleaſure, and by readineſs 
of belief in what they ſay, contradict the intention of this com- 
mandment. Indeed we ougit, far from count-nancing ſcandal 
and detraction, to expreſs, in all proper ways, our diſlike of 
it: thew the uncertv ity, the improbability, the falſehood, if 
we can, of injurious rumours ; oppoie the divulging even of 
truths that are uncharitable; and {et a pattern of giving eve. 
ry one his juſt praiſe. 

It muſt now be obſerved further, that though undoubtedly 
thoſe falſehoods are the worſt, which hurt others the moſt di- 
realy, yet falſehoods in general are hurtful and wrong. And 
therefore lying; all uſe either of words or actions of known 
ſettled import, with purpoſe to deceive ; is unlawful. And 
thoſe offences of this kind, which may ſeem the moſt harm- 
leſs, have yet commonly great evil in them. Lying deſtroys 
the very end of ſpecch, and leads us into perpetual miſtakes, 
by the very means which God intended ihould lead us into 
truth, It puts an end to all the pleaſure, all the benefit, all 
the ſafety of converſation. Nobody can know, on what or 
whom to depend. For if one perſon may lie, why not ano. 
ther? and at tliis rate, no juſtice can be done, no wickedneſs 
be prevented or puniſhed, no buſineſs go forward. All theſe 
miſchiefs will equally follow, whether untruths be told in a 
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groſs barefaced manner, or diſguiſed under equivocations, quib- 
bles, and evaſions. The fin therefore is as great in one caſe 
as the other, And it is ſo great in both, that no ſufficient ex- 
cuſes can ever be made for it in either, though ſeveral are of- 
ten pleaded. | 
Many perſons imagine, that, when they have committed a 
fault, it is very pardonable to conceal it under a lie. But ſome 
faults ought not to be concealed at all; and none by this me- 
thod ; which is committing two, inſtead of one ; and the ſe- 
cond not uncommonly worſe than the firſt. And ingenuous 
confeſſion, will be likely, in moſt caſes, to procure an eaſy par- 
don ; but a lie is a monſtrous aggravation of an offence ; and 
perſiſting in a lie can very hardly be forgiven. But, above 
all, if any perſons, to hide what they have done amiſs them- 
ſelves, are ſo vile as to throw the blame or the ſuſpicion of it 
upon another ; this is the height of wickedneſs, And there- 
fore particularly all children and ſervants, who are chiefly 
tempted to excuſe themſelves by telling falſchoods, ought to 
undergo any thing, rather than be guilty of ſuch a ſin. And, 
on the other hand, all parents, maſters, and miſtrefſes, ought 
to beware of puniſhing them too ſeyerely for their other of- 
fences; leſt they drive them into a habit of this terrible one. 
Some again plead for making free with truth, that they do 
it only in jeſt. But theſe jeſts of theirs often occaſion great 
uneaſineſs and diſquiet ; and ſometimes other very ſerious bad 
conſequences. The ſcripture therefore hath paſſed a ſevere 
cenſure upon them. As a madman, who cafteth fire-brands, 
arrows, and death; ſo is the man that decetveth his neighbour, 
and ſaith, Am I not in ſport *? To give another perſon vexa- 
tion, or make him appear contemptible, though in a flight in- 
ſtance, is by no means innocent ſport. And beſides, to ſpeak 
falſehood on any occaſion is a dangerous introduction to 
ſpeaking it on more, if not all, occaſions. For if fo trifling 
a motive as a jeſt will prevail on us to violate truth, how 
can we be expected to withſtand more weighty temptation ? 
Howeyer, it may perhaps at leaſt be thought, that lying, to 
prevent miſchief and do good, muſt be permitted. But the 
icripture expreſsly forbids us to 4 evil, that good may comet, 
And they, who allow themſelves in it, will uſually be diſco- 
vered 
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vered and loſe their end: or, if not, will never know where 
to ſtop. They will be enticed by degrees to think every thing 
good, that ſerves their turn, let others think it ever ſo bad: 
thoſe others agaia will think themſelves authorized by ſuch 
examples to take the ſame liberties: and thus all truſt and 
probity will be loſt amongſt men: a much greater evil, than 
any good, which falſchood may do now and then, will ever 
compenſate. 

And if telling lies, even from theſe plauſible inducements, 
be ſo bad; what muſt it be, when they proceed from leſs ex- 
cuſable ones, as deſire of promoting our own intereſt, or that 
of our party: and how completely deteſtable, when we are 
prompted to them by malice, or undue reſentment, or any o- 
ther totally wicked principle ! 

Nor is the practice leſs imprudent, than it is unlawful, 
Some indeed lie to raiſe their characters, as others do to gain 
their points. But both act very abſurdly. For they miſs 
of their purpoſe entirely, as ſoon as they are found out: and 
all liars are found out; immediately, for the moſt part; but 
in a while without fail. And after that, every body deſpiſes 
and hates them: even when they ſpeak truth, nobody knows 
how to credit them: and fo, by aiming wickedly at ſome lit- 
_ tle advantage for the preſent, they put themſelves fooliſhly 
under the greateſt diſadvantage in the world ever after. The 
lip of truth ſhall be eflabiliped for ever: but a lying tongue is 
but for a moment. Beware then of the leaſt beginning of a 
practice that will be ſure to end ill. For if you venture upon 
falſehood at all, it will grow upon you, and entangle you; and 
bring you to ſhame, to puniſhment, to ruin. And, belides 
. what you will ſufler by it here, your portion, unleſs you re- 
pent very deeply, and amend very thoroughly, will be with 
the father of lies hereafter, For into the heavenly Jeriſcilem 
Hall in no wiſe enter whoſoever worketh abomination, or makteth 
a lie 1. I. ing lips are abomination to the Lord : but they that 
deal truly, are his delight |. 

There is yet another ſort of falſehood, often full as bad as 
aflirming what we do not think: I mean, promiſing what we 
do not intend ; or what we negle& afterwards to perform, ſo 
ſoon, or ſo fully, as we ought. Whoever hath promiſed, hath 

Vol. IV. 31 made 
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made himſelf a debtor: and, unleſs he be punQual in his Pay- 
ment, commits an injuſtice; which in many caſes may be of 
very pernicious conſequence. 

Now, in order to ſecure this great point of ſpeaking truth: 
beſides conſidering carefully and frequently the before- men- 
tioned evils of departing from it, we ſhould be attentive alſo 
to moderate the quantity of our difcourſe, left we fall into falſe- 
hood unawares. For n the multitude of words there wanteth 
not fin: but he that refraineth his lips is wiſe *®, Perſons, who 
ſuffer themſelves to run on heedleſsly in talk, juſt as their pre- 
ſent humour diſpoſes them, or the preſent company will be 
beſt pleaſed ; or who will ſay almoſt any thing, rather than 
ſay nothing; muſt be perpetually tranſgreſſing ſome of the 
duties comprehended under this commandment ; which yet it 
is of the utmoit importance not to tranſgreſs. For, with re- 
ſpect to the concerns of this world, He that loveth life, and 
would fee good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his 
lips that they ſpeak no guile +. And, as to our eternal ſtate in 
the next, IJ any man feem to be religious, aud bridleth not his 
tongue, that man's religion is vain t. 


Prov. x. 19g. f Pfal. xxxiv. 13, 13. James i. 26. 
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E are now come to the tenth and laſt commandment ; 
which is by the Church of Rome abſurdly divided 

into two, to kcep up the number, after joining the firſt and 
ſecond into one, contrary to ancient authority, Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian, How the miſtake was originally made, is hard to 
ſay : but undoubtedly they retain and defend it the more ear- 
neſtly, in order to paſs over the ſecond commandment, as only 
part of the firſt, without any diſtinct meaning of its own. And 


accordingly 


. 
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zccordingly many of their devotional books omit it entirely. 
But that theſe two ought not to be thus joined and confound- 
ed, I have ſhown you already. And that this now before us, 
ought not to be divided, it is extremely evident: for it is one 
ſingle prohibition of all unjuſt defires. And if reckoning up 
the ſeveral prohibited objects of deſire makes it more than one 
commandment ; for the ſame reaſon it will be more than two. 
For there are fix things forbidden in it particularly, beſides 
all the reſt, that are forbidden in general. And, moreover, if 
this be two commandments, which is the firſt of them? For 
in Exodus it begins, Thou ſhalt not covet thy neigbbour's houſe : 
but in Deuteronomy, Thor Hart nat covet thy neighbour*s wife. 
And accordingly ſome of their books of devotion make the 
former, ſome the latter of theſe, the ninth *. Surely the 
order of the words would never have been changed thus in 
{cripture, had there been two commandments in them Þ : but 
being one, it is no way material, which part is named firſt, 
{ ſay no more therefore on ſo clear a point: but 'proceed to 

explain this precept, of not coveting what is our neighbours. 
The good things of this life being the gifts of God, for 
which all are to be thankful to him; deſiring, with due mo- 
deration and ſubmiſſion, a comfortable ſhare of them, is very 
natural and right. Wiſhing, that our thare were better, is, 
in the caſe of many perſons, ſo far from a fin, that endeavours 
ing diligently to make it better is part of their duty. Wiſh- 
ing it were equal to that of ſuch another, is not withing ill to 
317 him, 


Their Maual of Prayers in Luglich, 1725, puts, Theu Salt not covet 
thy neighbour's evife, for the ninth. But in the Office of the Virgin, both 
Latin and Engliſh, called the Primer, 174.7, Thou foalt not covet thy neigb- 
bour”s houſe, is the ninth. 


+ Indeed the Vatican Copy of the Septuagint in Exodus places, Thou 
Halt not commit adultery, before Thou ſhalt do no murder. And ſo do Mark 
x. 19. Luke xvii. 20. Rom. Xxiii. 9. and Philo, and part of the fathers. But 
the Hebrew and Szmaritan, and all tranſlations, excepting the Scytuagint, 
and even that in Deuteronomy, and I believe moſt copies of it in Exodus, 
and Matth. xix. 18. and Joſephus, and another part of the fathers, keep the 
now common order. And the Evangeliſts did not intend to obſerve the o- 
riginal order: ſor they put, Tonour iht ier, &. laft, And St Faul Goth 
n ot ſay, that he intended to ol{erve it, I Jus therefore is not a parallel cafe 
to that of the tenth commandment, | 
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him, but only well to ourſelves. And ſeeking to obtain what 
belongs to another may, in proper circumſtances, be perfectly 
innocent. We may really have occaſion for it; he may be 
well able to beſtow it; or he may have occaſion for ſomething 
of ours in return. And on theſe mutual wants of men all 
commerce and trade 1s founded : which God, without queſtion, 


defigned ſhould be carried on; becauſe he hath made all coun- 
tries abound in ſome things, and left them deficient in o- 
thers. 


Not every ſort of defires therefore, but unfit and immode- 
rate defires only, are forbidden by the words, Thou fhalt not 
covet. And theſe are ſuch as follow: Firſt, If our neighbour 
cannot lawfully part with his property, nor we lawfully re- 
ceive it: and yet we want to have it. One inſtance of this kind 
is expreſſed, Thou halt not covet thy neighbour?s wife. Another 
is, if we want a perfon who poſſeſſes any thing in truſt, or un- 
der certain limitations, to give or fell it in breach of that truſt 
or thoſe limitations. Or if he can part with it, but is not 
willing ; and we entertain thoughts of acquiring it by force or 
fraud; or of being revenged on him for his refuſal ; this alſo 
is highly blameable: for why {ould not he be left quietly free 
maſter of his own? Indeed, barely preſſing and importuning 
perſons, contrary to their intereſt, or even their inclinations 
only, is in ſome degree wrong: for it is one way of extorting 
things from them; or however, of giving them trouble, where \ 
we have no right to give it. 

But though we keep our deſires ever ſo much to ourſelves, 
they may notwithſtanding be very ſinful. And ſuch they are 
n; if seh induce us o oath others : that 15, to be 


or mls alin in any harm which. bekalls them. For this 
turn of mind will prompt us to do thera ill, if we can: as in- 
deed a great part of the miſchief that is done in the world, and 
ſome of the worit of it, ariſes from hence. Vrath is rs 
and anger is outragecus: but who is able to fland againſt envy ® 


1 


Accordingly, we ſind it 07 1 80 in the New Teſtament wich 


E wi > 
fe, railing, vuriance, fedition, murder, confu/ton, and every 
* 


vil work Þ. But were it to produce no miſchief to our neigh- 
bour, 


Prev. xxvii. 4. Rom. i. 29. xiii. 13. 1 Cor. iii. 3. 2 Cor. xii. 20, 
Gal. v. 20, 11. 1 ITI m. vi. 4. Jamil. 14, 16. 
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3 
bour, yet it is the directly oppoſite diſpoſition to that love of 
him, which 1s the ſecond great precept of Chriſt's religion. 
Nay, indeed it deſerves, in ſome reſpects, to be reckoned the 
worſt of il]-natured fins. The reveageful man pleads for him- 
ſelf ſome injury attempted againſt him: but the envious 5 per- 
ſon bears urprovoked malice to thoſe, who have done him nei- 
ther wrong nor harm, ſolely becauic he fancies them to be, in 
this or that inſtance, very happy. And why ſhould they not, 
if they can; as he certainly would, if he could? For the pro- 
ſperity of bad people, it mult be confeſſed, we have reaſon to 
be ſo far ſorry, as they are likely to do hurt by it. But to 
deſire their fall, rather than their amendment; to defire what 
may be grievous to any perions, not from good will to man- 
Kind, but from ill will to them; to with any misfortune even 
to our competitors and rivals, merely becauſe they are ſuch ; 
or becauſe they have ſucceeded, and enjoyed what we aimed 
at; is extremely uncharitable and inhuman. It is a temper 


that will give us perpetual diſquiet in this worid, (for there 
will always be ſomebody to envy) and bring a heavy ſen- 
tence upon us in the next, unleſs we repent ol It, and ſubdue 
it firſt. 


But though our ſelfiſh deſires were to raiſe in us no malig- 
nity againit our fellow-creatures; yet if they tempt us to mur- 


mur againit our Creator; and either to ſpeak or think ill of 


that diſtribution. of things, which his providence bath made; 


this is great impiety, and rebellion of the heart againſt God: 


who hath an abſolute right to diſpoſe of the works of his hands 

as he pleaſus; and uſes it always both with juſtice and with 
goodneſs to us. Were we innocent, we could none of us de- 
mand more advantages of any ſort, than he thought fit to give 
us: but as we are guilty wretch 


tches 3 far from hav ing a a claim 


3 


to this or that degree of happineſs, we are every one liable to 


fever ponithment, And therefore, with the many comiorts 
and bleſlings which we have now, and the eternal felicity 
5 through the mercy of our e Father, the merits 
of our bleiied Redeemer, and the grace of the Holy Spirit, we 
may, if we will, have hereafter ; furcty we hase no ground 
to complain of our condition, 

I divided here? We may be certain the Lilpcſer of them 
hath wiſe reaſons for it, whether we can fee them or not: and 
we may be as certain, that, unleſs it be our own fault, we thall 
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be no loſers by it: for all things work together for good to them 
that love God. Therefore, how little ſoever we enjoy, we 
have cauſe to be thankful for it: and how mach ſoever we 
ſuffer, we have cauſe to be reſigned ; nay, thankful too, even 


for that; as we may be happier in this world for many of our 


ſufferings ; and ſhall, if we bear them as we ought, be im- 
proved in goodneſs by them all, and made happier to eter- 
nity. | 
But further yet: though we may not be conſcious of what 
we ſhall ſtudy to hide from ourſelves, that our defires carry 
us, either to behave or wiſh ill to our neighbours, or to 
repine againſt God: ſtill, if they diſturb and agitate our 
minds; if we are eager and vehement about the objects of 
them; we are not arrived at the ſtate, in which we ſhould be 

found. | 
Some feeling of this inward tumult, eſpecially on trying oc- 
caſions, may be unavoidable by fallen man; and more of it na- 
tural to one perſon than another : but after all, it 1s volunta- 
ry indulgence, that gives our appetites, and paſſions, and fan- 
cies, the far greateſt ſhare of their dominion. We inflame 
them, when elſe they would be moderate: we affect things, 
for which we have really no liking, merely becauſe they are 
ſaſhionable : we create imaginary wants to ourſelves ; and 
then grow as earneſt for what we might do perfectly well with- 
out, as if the whole of our felicity conſiſted in it. This is a 
very immoral ſtate of mind; and hurries perſons, almoſt ir- 
reſiſtably, into as immoral a courſe of life. In proportion as 
worldly inclinations of any kind engage the heart, they ex- 
clude from it ſocial aſfection, compaſſion, generoſity, integrity; 
and yet more effectually love to God, and attention to the con- 
cerns of our future ſtate. Nor do they almoſt ever fail to 
make us at preſent miſerable, as well as wicked. They prey 
upon our ſpirits, torment us with perpetual felf-diſhke, waſte 
our health, fink our character, drive us into a thouſand fooliſh 
actions to gratify them; and, when all is done, can never be 
gratified, ſo as to give us any laſting ſatisfaction. Firſt, we 
thal be full of anxieties and fears: when we have got over 
theſe and obtained our wiſh, we ſhall quickly find it comes ve- 
ry ſhort of our expectation: then we ſhall be cloyed, and ti- 
red, 
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red, and wretchedly languid, till ſome new craving ſets us on 
work to as little purpoſe as the former did ; or till we.are 
wiſe enough to ſee, that ſuch purſuits are not the way to hap- 
pineſs. 

But ſuppoſing perſons are not violent in purſuing the ima- 
gined good things of this world; yet if they be dejected and 
grieved, that no more of them have fallen to their lot; if they 
mourn over the inferiority of their condition, and live in a 
perpetual feeling of affliction (be it ever fo calm) on that ac- 
count; or indeed on account of any crols, or diſadvantage what. 
ever, belonging to the preſent life : this alſo 1s a degree, tho? 
the loweſt and leaſt, yet ſtill a degree, of inordinate defice. For 
we are not grateful, if, inſtead of taking our portion of hap- 
pineſs here with chearfulneſs, and due acknowledgements for 
it, we only lament, that it is not, in this or that reſpect, more 
confiderable : and we are not wile, if we embitter it, be it e- 
ver ſo ſmall, by a fruitleſs ſorrow, inſtead of making the beſt 
u. | 
+ Theſe then being the exceſſes, which this commandment for- 
bids ; the duty, which of courſe it requires, is, that we /earn, 
like St Paul, in whatſoever ſtate we are, therewith to be con- 
tent. This virtue every body practiſes in ſome caſes : for 
who is there, that could not mention ſeveral things which he 
ſhould be glad to have, yet is perfectly well ſatisfied to go 
without them? And would we but {ſtrive to be of the ſame 
diſpoſition in all caſes; the ſelf-enjoyment that we ſhould 
reap from it, is inexpreſſible. The worldly condition of mul- 
titudes is really quite as good as it needs to be; and of many 
others (who do not think ſo) as good as it well can be. Now 
for ſuch to be anxious about mending it, 1s only being miſer- 
able for nothing. And in whatever we may have cauſe to 
wiſh our circumſtances were better, moderate wiſhes will be 
ſuſlicient to excite a reaſonable induſtry to improve them, as 
far as we can: and immoderate eagerneſs will give us no aſ- 
ſiſtance, but only diſquiet. More than a few conſume them- 
ſelves with longing for what indolence and deſpondency will 
not ſuffer them to try if they can obtain. The defire of the 

flothful Filleth bim: for his hands refuſe to labour F, And 
fometimes, on the contrary, the precipitance, with which we 
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aim at a favourite point, is the very reaſon thatwe overſhoot 
the mark, and mits 1t. 

But ſuppoſing the moſt ſolicitous were always the moſt 
likely to gain their ends: yet this likelihood will be often 
eroſſed, both by delays and diſappointments ; which to impa- 
tient tempers will be extremely grievous : and the ſaddeſt diſ- 
appointment of all will be, that they will ſind the moſt perfect 
accompliſhment of their wiſhes, after a very ſmall time, to be 
little or no increaſe of their happineſs. Perſons uneaſy in their 
preſent ſituation, or intent on ſome darling object, imagine, that 
could they but ſucceed in fach a purſuit, or had they but ſuch 
a perſon's good fortune or accompliſhments, then they ſhould 
be perfectly at caſe, and laſtingly delighted. Bat they utter- 
ly miſtake. Every enjoyment palls and deadens quickly: e- 
very condition hath its unſeen inconveniencies and ſufferings, 
as well as its viſible advantages. And happineſs depends ſcarce 
at all on the pre-eminence commonly admired. For the no- 
ble, the powerful, the rich, the learned, the ingenious, the 
beautiful, the gay, the voluptuous, are uſually to the full as 
far from it, and by turns own they are, as any of the wretch- 
es, whom they ſeverally deſpiſe. Indeed, when every thing 
is tried round, we ſhall experience at laſt, what we had much 
better ſee at firſt, as we cafily may, that the chearful compo- 
ſure of a reaſonable and religious, and therefore contented, 
mind, 1s the only ſolid felicity that this world aftords ; the 
great bleſſing of Heaven here below; that will enable us to 
reliſh the reſt, if we have them; and to be ſatisſied, if we have 
them not. What Solomon hath ſaid of wealth, he found to be 
equally true of every thing elſe beneath the ſun. God giveth 
to a man, that is good in bs fight, wiſdom, and tnowledge, and 
joy: but to the finner he grveth travel, to gather and heap up. — 
This alſo ts vanity, and vexaiion of ſpirit *. 

Contentment therefore being the gift of God, we ſhould ear- 
neſtly pray to him ſor it. And, in order to become fit objects 
of his favour, we ſhould frequently and thankſully recollect 
the many undeſerved comforts of our condition, that we may 
bear the afflictions of it more patiently ; reaſoning with Job, 
Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and ſball we not re- 
cerve evil? Nor ſhould we fail to join with our meditations 
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* Fecl. ii, 26. + Job ii. 10. 
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on his paſt and preſent mercies, the firm aſſurance, which both 
his attributes and his promiſes furniſh, that the ſame loving 
kindneſs ſhall follow us all the days of our life *; and be exert- 
ed, though ſometimes for our correction or trial, yet always 
for our benefit; and ſo as to make our lot ſupportable in eve- 
ry variety of outward circumſtances. Let your converſation, 
therefore, be without covetouſneſs ; and be content with ſuch 
things as ye have: for he hath ſaid, I will never leave thee, nor 
for ſabe thee. Another very important confideration, and ne- 
ceſſary to be often brought to mind, is, that the ſeaſon both 
of enjoying the advantages, and bearing the inconveniencies, 
of life 1s ſhort: but the reward of enjoying and bearing each, 
as we ought, is eternal and inconceivably great. 
| Together with theſe reflections, let us exerciſe a fteady care 
to check every faulty inclination in its earlieſt riſe. For it is 
chiefly indulging them at firſt, that makes them ſo hard to con- 
quer afterwards. And yet we ſhall always find the bad con- 
ſequences of yielding to outweigh vaſtly the trouble of reſiſt- 
ing: and that to bring our deſtres, when they are the ſtrong- 
eſt, down to our condition, is a much eaſier work, than to raiſe 
our condition up to our deſires, which will only grow the 
more ungovernable, the more they are pampered. Further: 
whatever ſhare we poſleſs of worldly plenty, let us beſtow it 
on ourſelves with decent moderation, and impart of it to o- 
thers with prudent liberality: for thus &row:ng how to abound, 
we ſhall new the better how to ſuffer need t, if Providence 
calls us to it. And laſtly, inſtead of ſetting our afßectiont on 
any things on earth q, which would be a fatal neglect of the 
great end, that we are made for, let us exalt our views to that 
bleſſed place, where godlineſs with contentment will be unſpeak- 
able gain ||: and they who have reſtrained the inferior prin- 
ciples of their nature by the rules of religion, ſhall have the 
higheſt faculties of their ſouls abundantly ſatisfied with the fat- 
neſs of God's houſe, and be made to drink of the river of his plea- 
ſures N. | | 
Thus then you ſee both the meaning and the importance of 
this laſt commandment : which is indeed the guard and ſecu- 
rity of all the preceding ones. For our actions will never be 
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right habitually, till our deſires are ſo. Or if they could, out 
Maker demands the whole man, as he ſurely well may: nor 
till that is devoted to him, are we meet for the inberitance of 
the ſaints of hight *. 

And now, both the firſt and the ſecond table of the ten com- 
mandments having been explained to you, it only remains, 
that we beg of God ſufficient grace + to keep them; earneſtly 
entreating him in the words of his church : Lord, have mercy 


pon us, and write all theſe thy laws in our hearts, we beſeech 
thee. 


* Col. i. 12. F 2 Cor. xii. 9. 


L E C:T-U A . 


Of Man's Inability, God's grace, and Prayer to Him 
for it. 


Have now proceeded, in the courſe of theſe Lectures, to the 
end of the commandments ; and explained the nature of 
that repentance, faith and obedience, which were promiſed for 
us in our baptiſm, and which we are bound to exerciſe, in pro- 
portion as we come to underſtand the obligations incumbent 
on us. You cannot but fee by this time, that the duties, which 
God injoins us, are not only very important, but very exten- 
five. And therefore a conſideration will almoſt unavoidably 
preſent itſelf to your minds in the next place, what abilities 
we have to perform them. Now this queſtion our catechiſm 
decides, without aſking kt, by a declaration, extremely diſcou- 
ragin g in appearance; that we are not able of ourſelves, to walk 
in the commandments of God, and to ſerve him. 
Indeed, had we ever ſo great abilities, we muſt have them 
not ot ourſelves, but of our Maker: from whom all the pow- 
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ers of all creatures are derived. But ſomething further than 
this, is plainly meant here: that there are no powers, belong - 
ing to human nature in its preſent ſtate, ſufficient for ſo great 
a purpoſe. The lau of God ts ſpiritual, but we are carnal, 
fold under fin *. And that ſuch is our condition, will appear 
by reflecting, firſt, what it was at our birth; Secondly, what 
we have made it fince. 

I. As to the firſt : We all give proofs, greater or leſs of an 
inbred diſorder and wrongneſs in our underſtandings, will and 
affections. Poſſibly one proof, that ſome may give of it, may 
be a backwardneſs to own it. But they little conſider, how 
ſevere a ſentence they would paſs, by denying it, on them- 
ſelves, and all mankind. Even with our natural bad inclina- 
tions for ſome excuſe, we are blameable enough for the ill 
things that we do. But how much more ſhould we be ſo, if 
we did them all, without the ſolicitation of any inward depra- 
vity to plead afterwards in our favour? In point of intereſt 
therefore, as well as truth, we are concerned to admit an Ori- 
ginal proneneſs to evil in our frame: while yet reaſon plain- 
ly teaches, at the ſame time, that whatever God created was 0- 
riginally, in its kind, perfect and good. 

To reconcile theſe two things would have been a great dif. 
ficulty, had not revelation pointed out the way, by informing 
us, that man was indeed made upright t, but that the very firſt 
of human race loſt their innocence and their happineſs toge- 
ther; and tainting, by wilful tranſgreſſion, their own nature, 
tainted, by conſequence, that of their whole poſterity. Thus 
by one man, fin entered into the world, and death by fin ; and ſo 
death paſſed upon all men, for that all have finned t. We find 
in fact, however difficult it may be to account for it in ſpecu- 
lation, that the diſpoſitions of parents, both in body and mind, 
very commonly deſcend, in ſome degree, to their children. And 
therefore it is entirely credible, that ſo great a change in the 
minds of our firſt parents from abſolute righteouſneſs of tem- 
per to preſumptuous wickedneſs ; accompanied with an equal 
change of body, from an immortal condition to a mortal one, 
produced perhaps, in part, by the phyſical effects of the for- 
bidden fruit, that theſe things, I ſay, thould derive their fatal 
influences to every ſucceeding generation. For though God 
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will never impute any thing to us, as our perſonal fault, which 
is not our own doing; yet he may very jultly withhold fromus 
thoſe privileges, which he granted to our firſt parents only on 
condition of their faultleſs obedience, and leave us ſubject to 
thoſe inconveniences, which followed of courſe from their diſ- 
obedience : as, in multitndes of other caſes, we ſee children 
in far worſe circumſtances by the faults of their diſtant fore- 
fathers, than they otherwiſe would have been. And moſt e- 
vidently, it is no more a hardſhip upon us, to become ſuch as 
we are by means of Adam's tranſgreſſion, than to ſuffer what 
we often do for the tranſgreſſions of our other anceſtors ; or 
to have been created ſuch as we are, without any one's tranſ- 
greſſion: which laſt, all who diſbelieve original fin, muſt af. 
ſirm to be our caſe. 

But unhappy for us as the ſailure of the firſt man was, w 
ſhould be happy in compariſon, if this were all that we had 
to lament, Great as the native diſorder of our frame is; yet 
either the fall of Adam left in it, or God reſtored to it, ſome 
degree of diſpoſition to obedience, and of firength againſt fin: 
ſo that tho” in ws, that ts in our fleſh, dwelleth no good thing *, 
yet after the inward man, (the mind) we delight in the law of 
God +; and there are occaſions on which even the Gentiles, 
which have not the law, do by nature the things contained in the 
lato , though neither all, nor any, without fault. And on us 
Chriſtians our heavenly Father confers, in our baptiſm, the 
aſſurance of much greater ſtrength to obey his commands, than 
"wy have. But then, if we conſider, | | 

What we have made our condition ſince, we ſhall find, 

* inſtead of uſing well the abilities which we had, and ta- 
king the methods, which our Maker hath appointed for the 
increaſe of them, we have often careleſsly, and too often wil. 
fully, miſemployed the former, and negleQed the latter. Now 
by every inſtance of ſuch behaviour, we diſpleaſe God, weak. 
en our right affections, and add new ſtrength to wrong paſſions: 
and by habits of ſuch behaviour, corrupting our hearts, and 
blinding our underſtandin gs, we bring ourſelves into a much 
worle condition, than that in which we were born; and thus 
become doubly incapable of doing our duty. This experience 
proves * but too plainly ; ; though ſcripture did not teach, as it 
| doth, 
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doth, that bei agination of man's heart is evil from bis youth * 


chat we were ſba pen in iniquity, and in ſin did our mother con- 


ceive us: that the carnal mind is enmity againſt God t: that 


without Chrift we can do nothing 9; ; and we are not ſufficient to 


think any thing, as of our/elves ||. 

Yet, notwithſtanding this, we ſeel within us an obligation 
of conſcience to do eyery thing that 1s right and good. For 
that obligation is in its nature unchangeable: and we cannot 
be matle happy otherwiſe, than by endeavouring to fulfil it; 
though God, for the ſake of our bleſſed Redeemer, will make 
fit allowances for our coming ſhort of it. But then we muſt 
not hope for ſuch allowances as would really be unfit. Our 
original weakneſs indeed 1s not our fault ; but our neglect of 
being relieved from it, and the additions that we have made 
to it are. And whatever we might have had the power of 
doing, if we would; it is no injuſtice to puniſh us for not do- 
ing: eſpecially when the means of enabling ourſelves conti- 
nue to be offered to us through our lives. Now, in fact, the 
whole race of mankind, I charitably hope and believe, have, 
by the general grace or favour of God, the means of doing ſa 
much, at leaſt, as may exempt them from future ſufferuigs. 
But Chriſtians, by the ſpecial grace mentioned in this part of 
the catechiſm, are qualified to do ſo much more, as will intitle 
them, not for their own worthineſs, but that of the holy Jeſus, 
to a diſtinguiſhing ſhare of future reward. 

Now the ſpecial grace of the goſpel conſiſts, partly j m the 
outward revelation, which it makes to us, of divine truths ; 
partly in the inward aſſiſtance, which it beſtows on us, for o- 
beying the Divine will. The latter i is the point, kere to be 
conſidered. 

That God is able, by ſecret influences on our minds, to diſ- 
poſe us powerfully in favour of what is right, there can be no 
doubt: for we are able in ſome degree to influence one ano- 
ther thus. That there is need of his doing it, we have all but 
too much experience : and that therefore we may reaſonably 
hope for it, evidently follows. He interpoſes continually by 
his providence, to carry on the courſe of nature in the mate- 
rank world: is it not then very likely, that he ſhould inter- 
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poſe in a caſe, which, as far as we can judge, is yet more wor- 
thy of his interpoſition; and incline and ſtrengtlien his poor 
creatures to become good and happy, by gracious impreſſions 
on their fouls, as occaſions require? But ſtill, hope and like- 
hood are not certainty : and God, whoſe ways are paſt find- 
ing out *, might have left all men to their own ſtrength, or ra- 
ther indeed their own weakneſs. But whatever he doth in 
relation to others, which is not our concern, he hath clearly 
promiſed to us Chriſtians, that hzs grace ſhall be ſuffictents for 
z-+; his Holy Spirit ſhall enable us effectually to do every 
thing which his word requires. 

We may re//t t his motions : or we may receive them into 
our ſouls, and act in conſequence of them. Every one hath 
power enough to do right: ſcripture, as well as reaſon, ſhows 
it: only we have it not reſident in us by nature; but beſtow- 
ed on us continually by our Maker, as we want it. In all good 


Actions that we perform, the preparation of the heart is from 


the Lord 9. And that faith, which is the fountain of all ac- 
tions truly good, ig not of ourſelves, it is the gift of God. But 
ze giveth liberally to all N, who alk him; and therefore no one 
kath cauſe of complaint. 

It is true, we are ſeldom able to aidiogoith this heavenly 
influence from the natural workings of our own minds: as 
indeed we are often influenced one by another without percei- 
ving it. But the aſſurance, given in ſcripture, of its being 
vouchſafed to us, is abundantly ſufficient : to which, experi- 
ence alſo would add itrong confirmation, did we but attend 
with due ſeriouſneſs to what paſſes within our breaſts, 

Our natural freedom of will is no more impaired by theſe 
ſecret admonitions of our Maker, than by the ſecret perſua- 
Bons of our fellow-creatures. And the advantage of having 
God's help, far from making it unneceſſary to help ourſelves, 
obliges us to it peculiarly. We are therefore to work out our 
ewn ſalvation, becauſe he worketh in us beth to will and to do. 
For it is a great aggravation of every fin, that, in committing 
it, we quench the pious motions excited by tbe Spirit + of God 
in our hearts: and a great incitement to our endeavours of 


performing every duty, that with ſuch aid we may be fure of 
ſucceſs, 


* Rom. xi. 33. 4 2 Cor. xii. 9. 4 Acts vii. 51. 9 Prov. xvi. 1. 
" Eph. ii. 8. 7 Jam. 1. 5 2 Phil. 11. 12, 74. 4 ['Ikel. v. 19. 
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Cucceſs. Our own natural ſtrength cannot increaſe, as temp- 
tations and difficulties do: but that which we receive from 
Heaven can. And thus it 1s, that we learn courage and hu- 
mility at once; by knowing, that we can do all things, but on- 
ly through Chriſt which ſtrengtheneth us *; and therefore not 
we, but the grace of God, which is with us f. 

This grace therefore being of ſuch importance to us, ont 
catechiſm, with great reaſon, directs us at all times to call for 
it by diligent prayer. For our heavenly Father hath not pro- 
miſed, nor can we hope, that he wi! give the Holy Spirit to 
them who proudly diſdain, or negligently omit, to , him f. 
And hence it becomes peculiarly neceſſary, that we ſhould un- 
derſtand how to pray to him: a duty mentioned in the former 
part of the catechiſm, but reſerved to be explained more fully 
in this. 

God having beſtowed on us the knowledge, in ſome mea- 
ſure, of what he is in himſelf, and more eſpecially of what he 
is to us; we are doubtleſs bound to be ſuitably affected by it: 
and to keep alive in our minds, with the utmoſt care, due ſen- 
timents of our continual dependence on him, of reverence and 
ſubmiſſion to his will, of love and gratitude for his goodneſs, 
of humility and ſorrow for all our fins againſt him; and ear. 
neſt defire, that his mercy and favour may be ſhown, in ſuch 
manner as. he ſhall think fit, to us and to all our fellow-crea- 
tures. ; | | 

Now, if theſe ſentiments ought to be felt, they ought alſo 
to be ſome way expreſſed: not only that others may ſee we 
have them, and be excited to them by our example ; but that 
we ourſelves may receive both the comfort and the improve- 
ment, which muſt naturally flow from exerciſing ſuch valua- 
ble affections. And unqueſtionably the moſt lively and moſt 
reſpectful manner of exerciſing them is, that we direct them 
to him who is the object of them; and pour out our hearts 
before him in ſuitable acts of homage, thankſgiving, and con- 
feſſion; in humble petitions for ourſelves, and interceſſions for 
all mankind. Not that God is ignorant, till we inform him, 
either of our outward circumſtances, or the inward temper of 
our hearts. If he were, our prayers would give him very 
imperfect knowledge of either: for we ave greatly ignorant 
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of both ourſelves. But the deſign of prayer is, to belag ö dur 
own minds into a right frame; and ſo make ourſelves fit fox 
thoſe bleflings, for which we are very unfit, while we are toc 
vain or too careleſs to aſk them of God. 

The very act of prayer therefore will do us good, if we pray 
with attention, elſe it is worſe than nothing. And the conſe. 
quences of praying, God hath promiſed, ſhall be further good. 
All things whatſoever ye ſhall aſk in prayer, believing, ye ſhall 
receive? Not abſolutely al/ things whatſoever we defire : for 
ſome of our defires may be on ſeveral accounts unfit, and ſome 
would prove extremely hurtful to us. Therefore we ought 
to conſider well what we pray for: and eſpecially in all tem- 
poral matters refer ourſelves wholly to God's good pleaſure, 
Nor doth he always grant immediately what he deſigns to 
grant, and hath given us the fulleſt right to aſk: but delays it 
perhaps a while to exerciſe our patience and truſt in him: for 
which reaſon our Saviour directs us always to pray, and not 
to faint f. But whatever is really good, he will undoubtedly 
as ſoon as it is really neceſſary, give us upon our requeſt: pro- 
vided further, that with our earneſt petitions, we join our honeſt 
endeavours: for prayer was never deſigned to ſerve inſtead of 
diligence, but to aſſiſt it. And therefore, if, in our temporal 
affairs, we are idle or inconfiderate, we muſt not expect that 
our prayers will bring us good ſucceſs : and if; in our ſpiri- 
tual ones, we wilfully or thoughtleſsly negle& ourſelves ; we 
muſt not imagine, that God will amend us againſt our wills, 
or whilſt we continue ſupinely indifferent. But let us do our 
duty to the beſt of our power, at the ſame time that we pray 
for his bleſſing ; and we may be aſſured, that nothing but an 


injurious diſbelief can prevent our obtaining it: on which 


account St ny requires, that we aſt in 10 nothing wa- 
vering 4. 

Indeed without the encouragement given us in ſcripture, it 
might well be with ſome diffidence, and it ſhould be with the 
utmoſt reverence, that we take upon us to ſpeak unto the Lord, 
who are but duſt and aſhes}. The heathens therefore addreſſed 
their prayers to imaginary deities of an inferior rank, as judge- 
ing themſelves unworthy to approach the Supreme One. But 
our rule is, Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, and him only 

Jhalt 
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ſhalt thou ſerve *, The affected humility of worſhipping even 


angels, and therefore much more ſaints, (who, it really ſuch, 
are yet /ower than angels |) may, as wetare taught, beguzle 1s 
of our reward |: whereas we may come body io the throne%of 
our Maker's grace g, tho? not in our own right, yet through 
the Mediator whom he hath appointed: and who hath both 
procured us the privilege, and inſtructed us how to uſe it, by 
delivering to us a prayer of his own compoſition; which might 
be at once a form for us frequently to repeat, and a pattern 
for us always to imitate, 

That the Lord's prayer was defigned as a form, appears from 
his own words : After this manner pray ye; or, tranſlating 
more literally, Thus pray ye ||; and, which is yet more ex- 
preſs, When ye pray, ſay, Our Father J, &c. Beſides it was 
given by him to his diſciples on their requeſt, that he would 
teach them to pray, as Fohn alſo taught his diſciples „: which 
undoubtedly was, as the great Rabbies amongſt the Jews com- 
monly taught theirs, by a form. And accordingly this prayer 
hath been confidered and uſed as ſuch, from the earlieſt ages 
of Chriſtianity down to the preſent. 

Yet our Saviour's deſign was not, that this ſhould be the 
only prayer of Chriſtians : as appears both from the precepts 
and the practice of the apoſtles, as well as from the nature and 
reaſon of the thing. But when it is not uſed as a form, it is 
however of unſpeakable advantage as a model. He propoles 
it indeed more particularly as an example of ſhortneſs. Not 
that we are never to make longer prayers : for he himſelf con- 
tinued ail night in prayer to God: and we have a much longer, 
made by the apoſtles, in the fourth chapter of tle Acts. But 
his intention was, to teach by this inſtance, that we are not to 
affect unmeaning repetitions, or any needleſs multiplicity of 
words, as if we thought that we ſhould be heard for our much 
[peaking +. And not only in this reſpect, but every other, 
is our Lord's prayer an admirable inſtitution and direction for 
praying aright: as will abundantly appear, when the ſeveral 
parts of it come to be diſtinctly explained. But though ſuch 
explanation will ſhow, both the purport and the excellency 
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of it, more fully: yet they are to every eye viſible in the main, 
without any explanation at all. And therefore let us conclud: 
at preſent, with devoutly offering it up to God. 

Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Th by 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it ts in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our treſpaſſes, 
as we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil. For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. A. 
men, f 


LECTURE XXS. 
Tue LORD's PRAYER. 


Our Father, which art in Heaven, hallowed be thy 
| Name. 


HE prayer, which our bleſſed Saviour taught his diſci- 
1 ples, doth not need to be explained, as being, in itſelf, 
and originally, obſcure: For no words could be more intelli- 
gible to his apoſtles, than all thoſe which he hath uſed through- 
out it. And even to us now, there is nothing that deſerves 
the name of difficult; notwithſtanding the diſtance of time, 
the change of circumſtances, and the different nature and turn 
of the Jewiſh tongue from our own. But ſtill, in order to 
apprehend it ſu ficier atly, there is requiſite ſome knowledge of 
religion, and the language of religion. Beſides, as we all learnt 
it when we were young, Whilſt we had but little underſtand- 
ing, and leſs attention; it is not impoſſible, but ſome of us 
may have goue on repeating it to an advanced age, without 
conſidering it near ſo caretully as we ought. And this very 
thing, that the words are ſo familiar to us, may have been the 
main gocalion, that we have ſcarce c ever thought of their im- 
88205 Nat. 
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port. Now we are ſenſible, it would be a great unhappineſs 
to have our devotions, as the Church of Rome have the prin- 
cipal part of theirs, in a language that we could not under- 
ſtand. But ſurely it is as great a fault, if, when we may ſo 
eaſily underſtand them, when we think of the matter, we think 
about it ſo little, that, as to all good purpoſes, it 15 much the 
ſame with praying in an unknown tongue. The Lord's Pray- 
er, in itſelf, is very clear, very expreſſive, very comprehen- 
five. But all this is nothing to us, if we ſay it without Know- 
ing, or without minding what we fay. For how excel- 
lent words ſoever we uſe; if we add no meaning to them, this 
can be no praying. And therefore, to make it really bene 
ficial to us, we muſt fix deeply in our thoughts what it was 
intended by its Author to contain. | 

Now it conſiſts, you may obſerve, of three parts. I. An 
invocation, or calling upon God. II. Petitions offered. III. 
Praiſes aſcribed to him. | 

The Invocation is in theſe words, Our Father, which art in 
heaven. And, few as they are, they expreſs very fully the 
grounds on which divine worſhip ſtands. 

As the whole world derives its being from God, he 1s on 
that account ſtiled, the Father of all*. But as rational crea- 
tures are produced, not only by him, but in his image and like. 
neſs, he is in a ſtricter ſenſe the Father of theſe. And there- 
fore angels and men are called in ſcripture, what the animals 
beneath them never are, the /ons +, and the of5pring of Godt: 
in which ſenſe the prophet ſaith, O Lord, thou art our Father, 
and we are all the work of thy handy, Now, as our Creator, 


he is evidently not only our Father, but alſo our Sovereign 


Lord. | 

A ſecond title God hath to this name, from that fatherly 
providence and goodneſs, which he exerciſes every where con- 
tinually: and of which mankind hath large experience; not 
only in the many enjoyments, comforts, and deliverances, that 
he grants us, but even in the aflictions which he ſends us, al- 
ways for our benefit; then more eſpecially dealing with us as 
with children whom he loveth ||. 

But there is yet a third reaſon, why we call him our Fu- 
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ther, peculiar to us as Chriſtians ; and founded on our being 
united by faith to his Son our Head ®, and begotten again, 
through his goſpel, to a lively hope, to an inberitance reſerved in 
heaven for us |: privileges ſo invaluable, that though he is 
doubtleſs a Father, and a tender one, to our whole ſpecies, yet 
his word ſpeaks of us as the only perſons, 1n compariſon, that 
have a right. to confider him in this view. As many as recei- 
ved him, that is our bleſſed Saviour, to them gave he power 10 
become the ſons of God ; even to them that believe on his name f. 
The Lord is good to all): but ſingularly good to thoſe, who 
become, by the influences of the Chriſtian covenant, ſingular. 
ly fit objects of his goodneſs. They have promiſes of the great. 
eſt bleſſings, to which nothing, but promiſe, can intitle: par- 
don of fin, aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, and life eternal; by 
which laſt they are made, in the happieſt ſenſe, the children 
of God, being the children of the reſurrection l. Let us learn 
then, as often as we ſay, Our Father, to magnify in our ſouls, 
that gracious Redeemer, who hath made him ſo to us, more 
than he is to others. Let us often repeat the thankful re. 
flection of St John, Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
beftowed on us, that we ſhould be called the ſons of God ©: and 
joyfully argue as St Paul doth, F children, then. heirs ; heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Chrift ,. 

Thus then the words, Our Father, expreſs, not only the 
_ abſolute authority, but the unſpeakable goodneſs of God: and 
the next, which art in heaven, acknowledge his glory and 
power, : 

I have already obſerved to you, in explaining the ſixth ar- 
ticle of the Creed, that as God cannot but be, ſo he cannot but 
be every where: for there is nothing in any one part of ſpace 
to conſine his preſence to that, rather than to any other. Be- 
ſides, his providence is continually acting every where: and 
wherever he acts, he is. Therefore Solomon jultly declares, 
The heaven, and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee 4. 
But ſtill, the fcriptures repreſent him as manifeſting the more 
viſible tokens of lis inexpreſlible Majeſty in one peculiar place: 
where he receives the homage of his holy angels, and iflues 
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forth his commands for the government of the world. This 
they call his throne *, and tabernacle in heaven +: of which 
the earthly tabernacle of Moſes was deſigned to be a figure z 
being directed to be made according to the pattern ſhewed bim 
in the Mount t. That earthly tabernacle was honoured for along 
time with ſplendid marks of divine reſidence: on which account, 
even after they were withdrawn, the Jews would be apt to 
conſider God, as dwelling at Jeruſalem in his temple, and t- 
ting between the cherubim $, But our bleſſed Lord, being about 
to aboliſh the Moſaic ordinances, enlarges the views of his diſ- 
ciples, and raiſes them to that higher habitation of inconceiva- 
ble glory, to which they ſhould hereafter be admitted ; and 
on which they were in the mean while to ſet their hearts, as 
the ſeat of all bleſſedneſs. 

But further, being in heaven denotes likewiſe the Almighty 
Power of God: agreeably to that of the Pſalmiſt, Our God ts 
in the Heavens: he hath done whatever he pleaſed\|. For as a 
higher ſituation gives a ſuperior ſtrength and command ; and 


accordingly in all languages, being exalted or brought low, 


ſignifies an increaſe or leſſening of dominion or influence: ſo 
repreſenting God, as placed above all, is deſigned to expreſs, 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, that H kingdom ruleth over all J. 

When therefore we call upon our Father which is in Hea- 
ven, we profeſs to God our belief, that he is the Author and 
Preſerver of the univerſe, who governs all things with pater- 
nal care; but extends his favours eſpecially to thoſe, who, by 
imitating and obeying him, ſhew themſelves his true children; 
and therefore molt eſpecially to ſuch, as having acquired, by 
the merits and grace of his Son, the neareſt relation and re- 
ſemblance to him, have thereby a eovenant-right to an eter- 
nal inheritance in that bleſſed place, where he exhibits his glo- 
ry, and reigns, poſſeſſed of ſovereign authority, and boundleſs 
power. 

Now applying thus to God, under the notion of . Father, 
1s excellently fitted to remind us, both of the dutiful regard, 
which we ought to have for him, as he himſelf pleads, JA 


be a Father, where is mine honour ,? and alſo, of the kindneſs 


which we may expect from him, according to our Saviour's 

reaſon- 
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reaſoning, If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children; how much more ſhall your heavenly Father give 
his Holy Spirit to them that aſk him *? Nor is this expreſ- 
ſion leſs fitted to admoniſh us of copying the goodneſs, which 
we adore ; and exerciſing mercy and bounty to our fellow- 
creatures, as far as we can, that we may be, in this excellent 
ſenſe, the children of our Father which ts in heaven : for he ma- 
heth bis ſun to riſe on the evil, and on the good; and fſendeth rain 
on the juſt and on ihe unjuſt T. And this admonition is great- 
ly ſtrengthened, as each of us is directed to addreſs himſelf to 
God, not as to his own Father merely, but as to our Father, 
the common Parent of mankind; For there is inexpreſſible 
force in that argument: Have we not all one Father ? Hath 
not one God created us? Why do we deal treacherouſly, or in 
any reſpe& unjuſtly or unkindly, every man againſt his bro- 
ther | ? And yet with greater force ſtill doth it hold, to pre- 
vent mutual injuries or unkindneſſes amongſt Chriſtians: who 
being, in a much cloſer and more endearing ſenſe, children of 
Cod, and brethren one to another, than the reſt of the world ; 
turely ought never to be, what they are too often, remarkably 
deficient in that reciprocal affection, which was intended as the 
token, whereby all men ſhould know them g. 

Then, at the ſame time, the conſideration, that this ozwr Fa- 
ther is in heaven, poſſeſſed of infinite power and glory, tends 
greatly to inſpire us with reverence towards him, at all times, 
and in all places, but in our devotions peculiarly. And to 
this end it is pleaded by the wile King: Keep thy foot, when 
thou get to the houſe of God ; be not raſh with thy mouth, and 
let not thine heart be haſty to utter any thing before God; for 
God ts in heaven, and thou upon earth ||. It alfo tends no leſs 
to remind us, what the great end of our prayers and our lives 
{hould be: to obtain admittance into that bleſſed place, where 
God is, and Chri/t fits on his right hand ©. For in his preſence 
7s the fulneſs of joy ; and at his right hand, there is pleaſure for 
evermore „. | 

You fee then, how many important truths and admonitions 
theſe ſew words, which begin the Lord's Prayer, include: e- 

very 
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very thing indeed, which can encourage us to pray, or diſpoſe 
us to pray as we ought. 

The petition which immediately follows, Hallowed be thy 
name, is perhaps more liable to be repeated without being un- 
derſtood, than any of the reſt: but when underſtood, as it ea- 
ſily may be, appears highly proper to ſtand in the very firſt 
part of a Chriſtian's prayer. The name of God means here 
God himſelf, his perſon and attributes: as it doth in many o- 
ther places of ſcripture, where fearing, or Ve, or calling 
upon the Name of the Lord is mentioned. And to hatlow bis 
Name, ſignifies, to think of him as a Holy Being, and behave 
towards him accordingly, Now the word, Holy, hath been 
already more than once, in the courſe of theſe lectures explain- 
ed to mean whatever is worthy of being diſtinguiſhed with 
ſerious reſpet. And therefore all ſuch perſons, places, things, 
and times, as are fet apart from vulgar uſes, and devoted to 
religious ones, are ſaid in ſcripture to be holy, and command- 
ed to be hallowed. Now theſe being generally preſerved with 
great care, as they always ought, from whatever may defile 
aud pollute them; hence the term, Holy, came to ſignify what 
is clean and pure. And the moſt valuable purity, beyond 
compariſon, being that of a mind untainted by fin, and ſecure 
from tendencies towards it; holineſs more eſpecially denotes 
this; and may in various degrees be aſcribed to men and an- 


gels; but in abſolute perfection to none but God. For he, and 


hne alone, is infinitely removed from all poſſibility of doing, or 
thinking, or approving evil. 

This then is the ſenſe in which we are to acknowledge, that 
Holy and reverend is bis nume: this conception of him is the 
manner, in which we are to hal/ow it, and ſanctiſy the Lord 
God in our hearts +: a matter of unſpeakable importance, and 
the very foundation of all true religion. For if we are not 
fully perſuaded, that he is of purer eyes than to behold evil t 
with indifference ; if we imagine, that he can ever act un- 
righteouſly himſelf, or allow others to do fo; that he is in a- 
ny caſe the author of fin; or eſteems_and loves any thing in 
his creatures, but uprightneſs and goodneſs ; or ſhows him- 
ſelf to be other, than a perfectly great, and wiſe, and juſt, and 
gracious being: ſo far as we do this, we miſtake his nature, 


and 
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and diſhonour him; and ſet up an idol of our own fancy, in- 
Read of the true God. The conſequence of which will be, 
that in proportion as our notions of him are falſe, our wor- 
ſhip, imitation, and obedience will be erroneous alſo; our pie- 
ty and our morals will both be corrupted; we ſhall neglect 
what alone can recommend us to him; we ſhall hope to pleaſe 
him by performances of no value, perhaps by wicked deeds ; 
and the light, that is in us, will become darkneſs * 

No wonder then, if we are directed to make it our firſt pe- 
tition, that we and all men may hallow God's Name, as we 
ought : that ſo right a ſenſe of his nature and attributes, eſpe- 
cially his wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs, may prevail through 
the world, as may baniſh at once both profaneneſs and ſuper- 
ſtition, and engage us all to fear and love him equally : that 
we may entertain ſuch notions of Chriſtianity, as will promote 
its honour ; and allow ourſelves in nothing, that may bring 
diſgrace upon it, or tempt any to b/aſpheme, inſtead of ſancti- 
fying, that worthy Name by which we are called t: but that 
each of us, in our ſtations, may, with all diligence, and all pru- 
dence, propagate the behef of pure religion and undefiled before 


God and the — This is the way, and the only way 


poſſible, for us truly & * honour him, and be truly good and 
happy: happy in ourſelves, and in each other; in the preſent 


world, and that which is to come. With this petition there. 


fore our bleſſed Lord molt rationally directs us to begin, And 
let us all remember, that what he bids us pray for in the firſt 
place, he will expect that we ſhould endeavour after in the 
firſt place; and as we acknowledge him who hath called us, 10 
be holy, that we ſhould be holy alſo in all manner of converſa- 


tion g. 
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LECTURE X$SX1, 
Thy Kingdom come, thy Will be done. 


'F HE ſecond petition of the Lord's Prayer, Thy kingdom 

come, follows very naturally after the firſt, Hallowed 
he thy Name. For hallowing the name of God, that is, en- 
tertaining juſt notions, and being poſſeſſed with a deep ſenſe, 
of the holineſs of his nature, his abhorrence of ſin, his juſtice 
and goodneſs; is the neceſſary preparative for ſubmitting to, 
and being faithful ſubje&s of, that kingdom, for the coming 
of which we are directed to pray. 

God indeed is, ever was, and cannot but be, Lord and King 
of the whole world, poſſeſſed of all right and all dominion, o- 
ver all things: as the plaineſt reaſon ſhows, and the conclu- 
hon of this very prayer, in conformity to the reſt of ſcripture, 
acknowledges. In this ſenſe therefore we cannot pray for his 
kingdom, as ſomething future, but only rejoice in its being 
actually preſent : for what can be greater joy, than to live 
under the government of infinite mercy, wiſdom, and power? 
The Lord regneth : let the earth rejoice, let the multitude of iſles 
be glad thereof *. 

But beſides this natural kingdom of God, there is a moral 
and ſpiritual one, founded on the willing obedience of reaſon- 
able creatures to thoſe laws of e en which he hath 
given them. Now this, we have too plain evidence, 15 not 
yet come amongſt men ſo fully as it ought. The very firſt of 
human race revolted from their Maker; and their deſcen- 
dants, as both ſcripture and other hiſtory ſhows, grew, age af- 
ter age, yet more and more diſobedient ; till at length the in- 
habitants of the whole earth, inſtead of being the happy ſub- 
jets of God's rightful empire, became, by immoral lives, and 


idolatrous worſhip, moſt wretched flaves to the uſurped domi- 


nion of the wicked one. The wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
made immediate proviſion, through his only Son our Lord, to 
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oppoſe this Kingdom of darkneſs, as ſoon as it appeared in the 
world : not by his abſolute power; for obedience loſes its va- 
lue, unleſs it proceed from choice; but by the rational method 
of inſtructions, promiſes, and warnings from Heaven, ſuper- 
added to what nature taught, and ſuited to the circumſtances 
of every age. 85 | 

Theſe he gave at firſt by the patriarchs to all men promiſ- 
cuouſly: and whoever acknowledged his authority, and obey- 
ed his laws, was a good ſubje& and true member of his king- 
dom. But when afterwards, notwithflanding this care, the 
corruption of mankind was become general, he choſe the poſ- 
terity of his ſervant Abraham, and I e them by his 
eſpecial favour : not as caſting off the reſt of the world; for 
in every nation, at all times, they that fear God, and work SY 
tcouſneſs, are accepted with him ® ; but that, in this people at leaſt, 
the profeſſion of faith in him, and ſubjection to him, might be 
kept alive: not merely for their own benefit, but the infor- 
mation of others alſo. With them therefore was the king- 
dom of God, in a peculiar degree, for 1500 years, While 
they flouriſhed in their own land, they held forth the liglit of 
truth to all the nations round them. And when they were 
led captive or diſperſed into other lands, they ſpread it yet 
farther: and thus were great inſtruments in preparing the re!t 
of mankind for that general re-eſtabliſhment of obedience to 
the true God, as Hang and Lord of all, which our bleſſed Sa- 
viour came to effect. 

The goſpel diſpenſation therefore having this for its end. 
and being much more perfectly fitted to attdin it, than any 
pre ceding manifeſtation of religion had been; the ſcripture, 
in a diſtinguiſhed manner, calls it the Kingdom of God, or of 
Heaven : both which words denote, in exa 950 f the ſame view, 
that dominion, which in Daniel it is foretold, the God of Bea- 
ver ſhould ſet up, and which ſboull never 3. diſtrayed f. Our 
Saviour was then, after Joh n the B Ape only giving notice 
Fits approach, and opening the way for ſetting it up, when 
he firſt directed his diſciples to pray, thatit might come. By 
his death he raifzd it on the ruins of the devil's uſurpation, 
over whom be triumphed on his croſs : and now it hath been 
many ages in the world. But ſtill it is by no means come, in 


that, 
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that extent, and to that good effect, which we have reaſon to 
beg that it may, and to believe that it will. The largeſt part 
of mankind hath not, ſo much as in profeſſion, entered into 
this Kingdom: but lies overwhelmed in Pagan idolatry, Jew- 
iſh, unbelief, or Mahometan deluſion. The largeſt part of 
Chriſtians have corrupted the doctrine of Chriſt with grievous 
errors: and thoſe who preſerve the pureſt faith, too generally 
live ſuch impure and wicked. lives; that, though the Kking- 
dom of God hath indeed taken place amongſt them in outward 
appearance, yet in that ſenſe, which will prove at laſt the on- 
ly important one, they are {till far from it. For the kingdom 
of God, ſaith our Saviour, ic within you *: and conſiſts, as the 
apoſtle further explains it, in righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy 
in the grace of the Holy Ghoſt +. 

Here then 1s great room, and great need, for praying; that 
the heathen may become the inberitance of Chriſt, and the ut- 
termoſt parts of the Mahometan world his pofſe/}iont: that the 
Jews, from whom, for their unbelief, the Kingdom of God hath 
been ſo long taken ꝗᷓ away, may be reſtored to a ſhare in it; as 
the prophets, both of the Old and New Teſtament, have fore- 
told they ſhall : and laſtly, that all who profeſs and call them- 
ſelves Chriſtians, may not only be led into the way of truth, but 
bold the faith in unity of ſpirit, in the bond of. peace, and in rigb- 
teouſneſs of life ||. How little proſpe& ſoe ver there may be 
at preſent of ſuch happineſs as this, yet we have a ſure word 
of propheſy, for the ground of our prayers, that the time 
ſhall come, when the kingdoms of this world ſhall be the hing- 
doms of our God and of his Chrift , in a degree that they have 
never been yet: when all the people ſhall be righteous 4, and 
know the Lord, from the greateſt unto the leaſt . 

But the kingdom of God upon earth, even in its beſt eſtate, 
is comparatively but ſhort- lived and imperfect, indeed a mere 
introduction to that glorious and eternal manifeſtation of it 
in heaven, which ought ever to be the objects of our moſt ar- 
dent defires and requeſts. For as the governor, and the go- 
verned, and the great fundamental laws of government, are 
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ſtill to be the ſame, in the preſent ſtate of trial, and the fu- 
ture one of recompence ; they both make up together but one 
kingdom of God. And therefore, when we pray tor the co- 
ming of it, we pray, in the laſt place, for the arrival of that 
time, when the King and Judge of all all fit upon the throne 
of his glory *, and reward every man according to his works þ ; 
when the righteous ſhall ſhine forth as the ſun, in the kingdom 
of their Father t; even that &ingdom which was prepared for 
them Jrom the foundation of the world ; and ſhall reign wc: 
him in it for ever and ever ||. 

But then, as we pray for this time, we muſt prepare for it 
alſo: elſe we do nothing but aſk our own condemnation; as the 
Prophet Amos hath molt awfully warned us: Wo wunto you 
that defire the day of the Lord. To what end is it for you ? 
The day of the Lord is darkneſs, and not light ©. 

To inftru& us therefore, on what it is, that our ſhare in the 
kingdom of God depends, our Saviour 1mmediately ſubjoins 
another petition, expreſſing it very clearly: Thy vill be done 
in earth as it is in heaven, For not every one that ſaith unto 
him, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the kingdom of heaven 4: but 
they only who do the will of God, ſhall receive his promiſe . 

Indeed what God wille to do himſelf, that he doth accord. 
ingly, both in the army of heaven, and among ft the inhabitants 
of the earth ; and none can tay his hand +. But what he'wills 
us to do, that he only requires of us, as we value his favour, 

or fear his diſpleaſure ; leaving us deſignedly that power of 
not doing what he bids us, without which, doing 1t were no 
virtue. But though diſobedience to his will is in our power, 
yet obedience is not ſo, without the aſſiſtance of his grace: 
vrhich therefore, in theſe words, we deſire for ourſelves, and 
for all men. And ſince, by the means of prayer, we may have 
ſtrength to obey his will granted us; we are certainly with 
as much juſtice, expected to obey it, as if we had the power 
already of our own. 
| Now the will of God conſiſts in theſe two things: That we 
ſuffer patiently what he lays upon us, and perform faithfully 
what he commands us. The former of theſe ; to bear with 
| reſignation 
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reſignation whatever, in any kind, God ſees proper to inflict; 
and, though we may wiſh and pray for the prevention or re- 
moval of ſufferings, yet to be content, nay, defirous that Bie 
will ſhould be done, not ours * ; may often prove a difficult, 
but is always an evident and neceflary duty. For to indulge 
a contrary diſpoſition, is to ſet up ourſelves above our Ma- 
ker; to rebel againſt his authority, deny his wiſdom, and dif. 
truſt his goodneſs. The ability therefore of ſubmitting meek- 
ly to his pleaſure, is undoubtedly one great thing that we are 
to requeſt, and endeavour to obtain. 

But ftill, as the bleſſed inhabitants of heaven ſurely have 
little or no occaſion for this kind of obedience, we have reaſon 
to think that the other, the active ſort, is the point which our 
Saviour deſi ned we ſhould principally have in view, when 
we beg, that God's will may be done by us, as it is by them: 
by his angels that fulfil his commandments, hearkening unto the 
voice of his words; thoſe miniſters of bie, that do his pleaſure +, 
Not that we can hope to equal the ſervices of beings placed ſo 
much above us: but only aſpire to ſuch reſemblance of them, 
that our obedience may bear the ſame proportion to our abilities, 
which that of the heavenly ſpirits doth to theirs. Their know- 
ledge of God's will is clear and diſtin& : on which account, 
the higheſt character given of human wiſdom is, to be as an 
angel of God, to diſcern good and bad t. It ſhould therefore, 


when we make uſe of this petition, be our defire, that we alſo, 


in our degree, may be not unwiſe, but underſtanding what the 
. will of the Lord is q, and may abound, more and more, in know- 
ledge and all judgment ||. They do every thing, without ex- 
ception, which they know to be God's pleaſure: whereas we 
are very apt to omit part, and perform the reſt but imperfect- 
ly. They do it with alacrity and chearfulneſs : whereas we 
too often ſhow great backwardneſs and reluctance. They do 
it alſo from a real principle of duty: whereas, were the truth 
but known, as to God it is known, a great ſhare of the good 
actions, upon which we value ourſelves, are perhaps only good 


appearances ; proceeding ſome from conſtitution, ſome from 


worldly prudence, ſome from vanity; few, it may be doubted, 
principally, and fewer yet, entirely, from the love or fear of 
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God, from eſteem of virtue, or hatred of fin. In theſe reſpect: 
then we muſt earneſtly pray, and diligently endeavour, to be 
like the holy angels: and were we but like them in one thing 
more ; that they all, without exception, do the will of God, 
and have none amongſt them diſobedient to it; then would 
our earth reſemble heaven indeed. How far this 1s from be- 
ing the caſe, we know too well. But. notwithſtanding, let us 
comfort ourſelves with conſidering, that as the time was, when 
even theſe bleſſed ſpirits had a mixture of evil ones amongſt 
them; ſo the time will be, when we ſhall have no ſuch mix- 
ture amongſt us: but ſhall become, in this and all reſpects, as 
the angels of God in heaven *. 


Matth. xxii. 30. 
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Give us this day our daily bread : And forgive us 
our treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs a- 


gainſt us. 


HE three former of the fix petitions of the Lord's Pray- 

er expreſs our earneſt deſires, that we, and all our fel- 
lo- creatures, may attain the great end of our creation, that 
is, may underſtand, receive, and practiſe, true religion, to 
God's honour and our own eternal happineſs: after which we 
proceed, in the three laſt, to aſk of him the means to this end; 
ſuch ſupplies of our wants, as will be needful for the perfor- 
mance of our duties. And they are comprehended under three 
heads more: The relief of our temporal neceſſities, the for- 
giveneſs of our paſt ſins, and the aſſiſtance of his grace againſt 
future temptations. 


The 
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The firſt of theſe bleſſings we requeſt, by ſaying, Give ws 
this day our daily bread. All the good things of life, and 
all of our capacity of receiving ſupport and comfort from them, 
proceed, as. every thing doth, from God's free gift; and there- 
fore depend, as every thing doth, on his free pleaſure : for 
what he hath beſtowed, he can, with jult the ſame eaſe, at any 
time, take away. He hath placed things 1ndeed 1a a regular, 
and what we call natural, courſe and order. But this order 
is not only of his own aypointing, but his own preſerving too. 
He it is, that ma#teth his ſun to riſe * ; that giveth us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful ſeafons, filling our hearts with /ood and 
' gladneſs +, Were he only thus Kiad to us all in general, it 
would certainly be our duty to acknowledge his Kindneſs, and 
pray for the continuance of it. But as we learn from ſerip- 
ture further, that his providence extends, even in the minuteſt 
inſtances, to each of us in particular; and that not the ſmall- 
e{t thing comes to pats, but by his appointment, or wiſe per- 
miſſion t; this furniſhes additional reaſons for applying to 
him, that his continual ſuperintendency may be ever exerci- 
ſ2d towards us for our good. We «now not indeed with cer- 
tainty, in theſe matters, what will be good for us. But ſtill, 
{ince he hath given us deſires, inſeparable from our frame, of 
enjoying life to its ordinary term, with a competent ſhare of 
the ſeveral accommodations which contribute to make it agree- 
able; it muſt be lawful to expreſs thoſe defires to him in a 
proper manner. And this our Saviour directs us how to do, 
when he bids us petition for our daily bread, 

The word bread, as it frequently fignifies in ſcripture all 
forts of food, ſo it may very naturally ſignify, what it doth in 
this prayer, all ſorts of things requiſite in human life. This 
Agur meant, when he prayed, that God would feed Lim wth 
od (in the original it is bread) convenient for bim g. And 
this we mean 1n common diſcourſe, as often as we ſpezk of 
perſons getting their Head. But then it muit by no means 
be extended beyond things req̃uiſite; thoſe, without which we 
are unable either to ſubſiſt at all, or however cunveniently and 
comfortably, Not that deſires of further advantages in the 
world are univerſally unlawful, But they are ſo apt to en- 


large, 
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large, and ſwell into extravagant and finful paſſions ; into 
ſchemes of luxury, or vanity, or covetouſneſs ; that we have 
uſually much more need to reſtrain and check, than authorize 
them, by aſking the accompliſhment of them from God]; left 
ve be guilty of what St James condemns aſting amiſs, that we 
may conſume it upon our tuſfts *, 

It is therefore only for ſuch a ſhare of worldly good, as to 
a reaſonable and moderate mind will appear ſufficient, that our 
Saviour allows us here to pray ; in the ſpirit which Agur, in 
the prayer juſt mentioned, exprefles ; Give me neither poverty 
nor riches : feed me with food convenient for me, Left I be full 

and deny thee, and ſay, who is the Lord ? or left 1 be poor, and 
fieal, and take the Name of God in vain f. For indeed, though 
the temptations of extreme poverty are very great ; yet the 
tendency of wealth and eaſe, and power, to ſenſuality and pride 
and forgetfulneſs of God is ſo exceeding ſtrong, that a well= 
inſt ructed and conſiderate mind would rather ſubmit, than 
chuſe to be placed in a condition of abundance and eminence. 
For preſerving the order, and conducting the affairs of the 
world, ſome muſt be in ſuch ſtations: but let all who are, 
look well to their ways; and let none of their inferiors envy 
them. 

It ought to be further obſerved here, that our bleſſed Lord 
hath not only confined us to pray for our bread, but our daily 
bread ; to be given us, as we alk for it, day by day: intend- 

ing, doubtleſs, to make us remember and acknowledge, that 
our dependance on God is continual, from one moment to a- 
nother : that they, who have the moſt of this world, have it 
only during his pleaſure ; and are bound, both to aſk, and re- 
ceive every day's enjoyment of it, as a new gift from him: 
while, at the ſame time, they who have leaſt may be aſſured, 
that what he hath commanded them to pray for, he will or- 
dinarily not fail to beſtow upon them; by bleſſing their en- 
deavours ; or by ſtirring up the charity of others towards 
them, if they are not. 

For as to thoſe who can labour, induſtry is the method by 
which God hath thought fit to give them their bread ; and 
therefore, by which they ought to ſeek it. They have no ti- 

tle to it any other way; St Paul having directed, that zf any 
| one 
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one will not wort, neither ſhould he eat *, Nor muſt they wort: 
only to ſupply their preſent neceſſities: but, by diligence 
and frugality, lay up ſomething, if poſſible, for future exigen- 
cies alſo : learning of the ant, which eines bh her meat in the 
ſummer, and gathereth hen food in the hart: /? 27. 

So that applying for our daily bread to God, 15 far from 
excluding a proper care to uſe the appointed means of procu- 
ring it for ourſelves. But if our care be a pr vs tai one, 
and void of regard to the diſpoſer of all things; we provoke 
him to blaſt our faireſt hopes. And tif it be an anxious and 
diſtruſtful one, we think injuriouſly of him to whom we pray: 
who can as catily give us the bread of to-morrow, as he gave 
us that of yeſterday. Nay, if our worldly cares, though they 
do not diſquiet our minds, yet engroſs them: if we carry our 
attention to this world fo far as to forget the next; or Imagine 
ourſelves to be ſecure in ſtores laid ub fe many years t, than in 
God's good providence: this allo is very unſuitable to th: 
ſpirit, both of our Lord's Prayer, and of h1s whole religion; : 
which commands us to fe:3 t the kingdom of God c and his 
rtghtconſneſs d, and not to truſt in uncertain v iche, but in bin, | 
who giveth us richly all things to cop |}. "4 

I ſhall only add two obſervations more, which have been 
made very jullly on this petition : that, ſince we ais our 
bread from God, we ought not to accept it from the devil; thar ' 
is, to gain our ſubſiſtance by any unlawful means: and that, | 
ſince we do not ſay, Give me my daily bread ; but, give un ors; 
we entreat God to ſupply the wants of others, as w« a as our 
oven. Now the means which he hath provided fer ſupplyin: 
the wants of the helpleſs porr, is the charity of the rich. Ane 
to pray him, that they may be relieved, and yet withhold from g 
them what he hath deſigned for their relief, is juſt that piece 

of inconfiftence, or hy pacriſy, which St James ſo ſtrongly ex- 
poſes. VF a brother or a ſiſter, be naked, and dejtitute d 
food; and one of you Jay wnto them, Depurt in peace, be oy 
warmed, and be ye filled ; notw:th ſtunding ye giee them not tho/e 
things which are ncedful tu the body: what aoth it profit \ 


From our temporal wants, we proce28 next to a much more 
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important concern, our ſpiritual ones: and here we aſk in the 
firſt place, what it is very fit we ſhould, pardon and mercy. 
Forgive us our ir /hafes, as we forgive: them that treſpaſs a- 
gainſt us, The forgiveneſs of fins having been already ex- 
plained, under that article of the Creed which relates to it; I 
Hall only take notice at preſent of the argument, which we 
are directed to uſe in pleading for it, which is tikewiſe the e- 
ſpecial condition of our obtaining it; that «we ol/o forgive“, as 
we hope to be forgiven. Aud concerning this, two things 
ought to be underitood : what that 1 eneſs is, to which 
we are bound: and how far the exereiſe of it will avail us. 
Now the obligation to forgiveneſs means, not that the ma- 
gitrate 1 is to omit puniſhing maleſaQors ; /or be is the mini- 
fer of God, a revenger, to execute wrati upon him that doth e- 
2 : not that the 1 of the church are to forbear ſpiri- 
tual cenfares againſt notorious oſfenders; ſor the ne 
hath appointed them, for the amendment of ſinners, and the 
preſervation of the innocent, when they are likely to have theſe 
good effects: not that private perſons do amiſs in bringing 
trangreſſors to juſtice; for neglecting it would be in general 
only a ſecming kindneſs to them, and a real miſchief to hu- 
man ſocicty: not that we are forbidden to make reaſoruble 
demands on ſuch as withhold our dues, or do us any damage; 
for recovering a debt is a very diſſerent thing from revenging 
an injury: nor laiily, that we are always bound, when per- 
ſons have bchaved ill to us, eicher to think as well of them as 
before; which may be 1npoitble; or to truſt aid favout them 
as much, v-hich may be unwiie. But our obligation to for- 
give doth mean, and abſolutely require, that civil governors 
be moderate ar 1d merciſul; and ecclehaiticul ones make uſe of 


diſcipline to cagtcation, not to deftratiien;: that, in our pri- 
vate ky ve paſs: by. all offences, which, with ſafety to 
ourſelves, and the public We can: that where we mnt; uniſh, 
we do it with relucance; and as geutly as tie cafe will per- 


mit; and where we muit defend or recover our rights; we 
do it with the leaſt expence, and tlie leaſt uncaſſneſs to the ad- 
— 4 —— 4x — 418 17 x K 11 & „„ 517 p 1 1 4 th 
verſe Dare, dat nay de: tat WE NCVER be unt ol INjULTICE 
to others, becauſe they have been guilty of it to us; and ne- 
ver refuſe them proper iavours, merely becauſe we have been 
rciuſed 
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refuſed ſuch favours by them; much leſs becauſe we have not 
obtained from them what it was not fit we ſhould : that we 
look upon little provocations, as trifles : and be carefal, not to 
think great ones greater than they are: that we be willing to 
make thoſe who have diſpleaſed us, all ſuch allowances to the 
full, as our common frailty and 1gnorance demand: that we 
always wiſh well to them; and he ready, as ſoon as ever we 
have real cauſe, to think well of them: to believe their re- 
pentance ; and, how great or many ſocver their faults may 
have been, to accept it; and reſtore them to as large a ſhare 
of our kindneſs and friendſhip, as any wiſe and good perſon, 
unintereſted in the queſtion, would think ſafe and right: al- 
ways remembering, in every caſe of injury, how very apt we 
are to err on the 1 ere ſide; and how very much better it is, 
to err on the merciful o e. 

This is the temper of forgiveneſs to our fellow- creatures: 
and it 15 plainly a good and fit temper. Let us therefore now 
conſider further, what influence it will have towards our Ma- 
ker's forgiving us. Our Saviour undoubtedly lays a peculiar 
{troſs on it for this purpoſe ; both by inſerting it, as a condi- 
tion, into the body of his prayer; and inſiſting on it, as a ne- 
ceſſary one, in his words immediately after the prayer. Bart 
{til}, we muſt obſerve, he doth not mention it as the cauſe, that 
procures our forgiveneſs : for God ſaveth us, not by this, or 
any other works of rightcorſreſs, which we do, but according to 
his mercy ; which he hath ſhed on us abundantly through Jeſus 


Chriſt ; that being juſtified by bis grace, we may be bars fe- 


ternal life *, Our pardoning others is no more than a quali- 

fication, requiſite to our receiving that final pardon from God, 
which our Saviour, through the Divine goocnels, hath merit= 

ed by his death, on that condition. Nor is it the only quali- 
fication neceſſary, though it be a principal one. Fer the reſt 
of God's laws were given in vain, if obſerving this one would 
ſecure his favour : and Cet would be found the miuiſlen of 
n +, if he had taught, that the ſingle good diſpoſition of for- 
giveneſs would be ſufſicient, let a perſon have ever ſo many 
bad ones. But it is plain, that throughout the whole ſermon 
on the mount, in which this prayer is delivered, he makes 
the performance of every part of our duty the condition of 
3N 2 our 
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our acceptance. In the very beginning of it, he hath promi- 
ſed heaven to ſeveral other virtues, as well as here to this; 
and the meaning is, not that perſons may get thither by any 
one that they will; for nobedy ſure is ſo bad, as to have none 
at all: but that each of them {hall have its proper ſhare, in 
fittiag us for that mercy and reward, which however, with 
leſs of them we ſhall never obtain. Our imperfeQions in all 
will indeed be pardoned : but not our continuance in a wilful 
neglect of any. 
Still, though a ſpirit of forgiveneſs to our brother is by no 
means the whole, that God requires in order to forgive us; 
yet it is a quality, often ſo difficult, always ſo important, and 
fo peculiarly needful to be exerciſed by us, when we are in- 
treating our Maker to exerciſe it towards us; that our Sa- 
viour had great reaſon to place it in the {ſtrong light, which he 
hath done; and even to place it ſingle; ſince his deſign could 
not eaſily be underſtood to be any other, than to engage our 
particular attention to what deſerves it fo much. For if we 
will not, for the love of God, and in obedience to his com- 
mand, pardon our fellow-creatures the few and ſmall injuries, 
which they are able to do us: (whea perhaps we may have 
done many things to provoke them, and comparatively can 
have done little to oblige or ſerve them) how ſhould we ever 
expect, that he will forgive us the numerous and heinous of- 
fences, which we have committed againſt him ; from whom 
we have received all that we have, on whom we depend for 
all that we can hope for, to whom therefore we owe the moſt 
unreſerved duty, and the moſt affectionate gratitude ? 

Let us remember then, that fince we pray to be forgiven, 
only as we forgive ; ſo often as we ule theſe words, we pray 
in effect for God's vengeance upon ourſelves, inſtead of his 
mercy, if we forgive not. Ard therefore, let us apply to him 
continually for grace to do in carneſt, what we profeſs to do 
in this petition : let us carefully examine our hearts and our 
conduct, that we may not cheat ourſelves, for we cannot cheat 
God, with falſe pretences of obſerving this duty, while indeed 
we tranſgreſs it ; let us utterly put away from us, all bitter- 
neſs, and wrath, and clamour, and evil-ſpeating, with all malice ; 
and be kind one to another, tender-henrted, forgiving one another; 
even as we hope, that Gol, for Chrifl”s ſake, will forgive us“. 

LE C- 
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And lend us not into temptation ; but deliver us from 
evil : for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


E ſhould be very unfit to aſk for the pardon of our paſt 
W ſins; and could neither hope to obtain it, nor indeed 
continue long the better for it; if we did not carneſtly defire, 
at the ſame time, to avoid fin for the future. And therefore, 
after the petition, forgive us our treſpaſſes, molt properly fol- 
lows, and lead us not into temptation. 

The word temptation very often ſignifies no more, than tri- 
al; any oppoſition or difficulty, that miay call forth our vir- 
tues into vigorous practice, and, by ſo doing, both ſtrengthen 
and make them known: not indeed to God, who always knows 
our hearts; but to ourſelves and others : to thoſe around us 
at preſent ; to all mankind, and the holy angels hereafter. 
Now in this general ſenſe, our whole life on earth is, and was 
intended to be, a ſtate of temptation : in which, as the ſcrip- 
ture expreſles it, God himſelf temptse men “; that is, proves 
and exerciſes them. And accordingly, St James directs us to 
count it all joy when we fall into divers temptations ; adding a 
very good reaſon for it: Bleſſed is the man that endureth temp- 
tation : for when he is tried, he ſhall receive the crown of life ; 
which the Lord hath promiſed to thoſe that love him f. The 
more love to God we thus ſhove, the more we exert our in- 
ward good principles and habits, and by exerting, improve 
them: the greater reward we ſhall obtain. When therefore 
we ſay, Lead us not into temptation ; we do not pray, that we 
may not be tried at all: for we know, that we muſt, even for 
our own good. 

But the word here ſtands for dangerous trials, provocations, 

and 
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and enticements to ſin; under which we are likely to fink, It 
ſtead of overcoming them. Now there is indeed ſcarce any 
thing in life, that may not be a temptation to us, in this bad 
ſenſe. Our tempers, our ages, our ſtations, and employments. 
in the world, be they ever ſo different, may, cach in their dif- 
ferent ways, riſk our innocence. They that are poor, are 
grievoully tempted, either to repine againſt God; or take un- 
lawful methods of relieving themſelves. And they, that wil! 
be rich, experience, as well as the apoſtle, may reach us, al! 
into temptation and a ſnare, and into many fooliſh and buriſu! 
las“. Both adverſity and proſperity, buſineſs and leiſure, 
company and ſolitude, have their reſpeQive hazards. And 
ſometimes theſe hazards are fo dreadfully heightened by par- 
ticular circumſtances ; and, at others, trying incidents, totally 
unforeſeen, happen fo unſeaſonably; that, though they may 
only rouſe and animate our virtue; yet they may alſo, more 
probably, overbear, and deſtroy it. And therefore we muſt 
know very little of our natural frailty, the ſtrength of our 
paſſions, and the deceitfulnefs of fin +; if we do not think it the 
more prudent, as well as Bel er part, to decline, than ven- 
ture the conflict, if it be God's will: and do not according- 
ly beg of him, thot he would got lead us into ſuch temptation. 
God, indeed, tcmpts no mant, in the ſenſe of alluring and 
inviting him to fin; as the devil, and wicked people, and our 
own bad hearts do. And therefore to pray, in this ſenſe, that 
he would rot lead us into ten 2 tation, would be great irreve- 
rence, inſtead of piety : for it is inconſiſtent with the holineſs 
of his nature, that he ſhould. But as nothing comes to pals, 
but with his knowledge and ſufferance ; and every thing is 
ſubject to his Neodion and ſuperintendency : the ſcripture 
ſpeaks, as if every thing was done by him, when the meaniny, 
as appears by other paſſages of it, is only to acknowledge, that 
nothing 1s done without him : and, agreeably to the manner 
of ſpeaking in the eaſtern countries, things are aſcribed to 
him, which he only permits, and afterwards turns to the fur- 
therance of his own good purpoſes. Now Ged may very juſt- 
ly permit us to be led into the ſevereſt temptations, if we do 
not pray to him againſt it: becauſe a great part of the danger 
proceeds from that weakneſs, which we have wilfully, or care- 


leſsly 
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leſsly brought upon ourſelves; and prayer is one of the means, 
that he hath appointed for our preſervation and relief : which 
means, if we uſe as we ought, he wi not ſurfer us to be tempt 
ed above that we are able ; but will, with the temptation, wulſo 
make a way to eſcape, that we may be able 

Bat if, through pride or negligence, we will not aſk for his 
help, we mult not expect it. And though we do for form's 


to bear it ®, 


ſake ak it, if we have little Taith in it, or dependance on it, 
St James hath foretold the event: Zet not that man think, i hat 
be ſhall receive any thing of the Lord. Yet, on the other hand, 
if we carry our dependance ſo far, as preſumptuouſly to run 
into thoſe dangers, out of which we beg him to keep us; or, 
at leaſt, will do little or nothing to kcep ourſelves out of them, 
inſtead of doing every thing that we cag; or if, in the dangers 
in which he may think fit to place us, we will not uſe our beſt 
endeavours to ſtand, as well as pray that we may not fall; 
ſuch prayers can never be likely to avail for our protection. 
But fervent devotion, hearty reſolution, and prudent care, u- 
nited and continued, will do any thing. By whatever difficul- 
ties we are ſurrounded, and how little poſſibility ſoever we 
may ſee of getting through them; full, commit thy way unto 
the Lord, put thy truft in him, and he ſpall bring it to paſs t. 
In the ſecond part of this petition, But deliver us from evil; 
the word co] may ſigniſy, either fin and its conſequences; or 
the great tempter to {in, the evi or wicked one, for by that 
name the devil is often called in the New Teſtament . The 
number indeed of wicked ſpirits is probably very great: but 
notwithſtanding this, being united, under one head, in one de- 
ſign of obſtructing our ſalvation, they are all comprehended 
under one name. And fince, in our pretent ſtate of trial, we 
have rot only, as experience ſhows, feb and biood to wreſtle 
againſt; our own bad diſpolition, and the ſolicitatiois of a bad 
world to reſiſt; but alſo, as the word of God informs us, princt- 
palities and powers, and ſpiritual wicthedneſs in high places |, an 
army of invitible enemies, employing to overcome us, and not 
leſs formidably becauſe imperceptibiy, all the ſtratagems that 
Heaven aliows them to uſe ; this, as it increaſes our danger, 
may well quicken our prayers ſor ſafety and deliverance, That 
| | | there 
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there ſhould be evil angels, as well as evil men, of the greateſt. 
abilities and accompliſhments, is, if rightly conſidered, no great 
wonder: and that both ſhould entice us to fin, is no reaſona- 


ble diſcouragement: for let us but apply to God, and we ſhall 


not be left in the power of either. What the power of wick- 


ed ſpirits is, we are not told in fcripture : and it is no part of 
religion, in the leaſt, to believe idle ſtories about them. Of 
this we are ſure, that they have no power, but what God per- 
mits: and he will never permit them to do, what ſhall prove, 
in the end, any hurt to tlioſe, who ſerve and fear him. More 
efpecially we are ſure, that they cannot 1n the leaft, either 
force us into ſinning, or hinder us from repenting. Invite or 
diſſuade us they may, by ſuggeſting falſe notions of the. plca- 
ſure, or profit, or harmleſſneſs of fin : by repreſeating Ged, 
as too good to be angry, or too ſevere to be reconciled: by de- 
ſeribing to our imaginations, repentance to be ſo eaſy at any 
time, that it is needleſs now; or ſo difficult now, that it is too 
late and impoſſible: by putting it into our thoughts, that we 
are ſo good, we may be conſident and carelels ; or ſo wicked, 
we muſt abſolutely deſpair. It concerns us therefore greatly, 
not to be ignorant of their devices. But, provided we keep 
on our guard; earneſtly apply to God, and are true to our- 
ſelves ; neither their temptations, nor thoſe of the whole world, 
{hall prevail againſt us. For then only, as St James gives us 
to underſtand, ic every man tempted dangerouſly, when he is 
drawn away of bis owa q lu, and enticed. The enemy with— 
in therefore is the moſt formidable one: and againſt this it is 
chiefly, that we are to watch, and pray, that we enter not into 
temptation: remembering always, that how udn ſocver the 
Spirit may be, yet the fejh is ueab f. 

And now let us obſerve, in the laſt place, under this head, 
that as we are to pray againſt being led into temptation our- 
ſelves, we ſhould be very careful, never to lead others into it; 
but do every thing that we can, to keep them out of it, and 
deliver them from it: and that, as begging God's help that 
we may ſtand, muſt be grounded on a ſtrong ſenſe of our prone- 
neſs to fall; we thogid ſhow great compaſſion towards them, 
who, through the ſame proneneſs, have fallen. Brethren, if u 


man 
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man be overtaken in a fault ; ye, which are ſpiritual, reſtore ſuch 
a one in the LIP of meekneſs: conſider ing thyſelf, left thou alſo 
be tempted . 

Thus we have gone through the fix petitions, which com- 
poſe the ſecond part of the Lord's Prayer; and ſhown it to be 
worthy of its Author, by diſtinaly comprehending, in ſo lit- 
tle room, whatever is neceſſary for the honour of God, and 
bur own good, both temporal and ſpiritual. What remains 
further, is, to ſpeak briefly of the third part, which concludes 
the whole, by aſcribing to our heavenly Father the praiſe due 
unto his name +: acknowledging here more expreſsly, what 
indeed hath been throughout implied, that his ig the kingdom, 
the rightful authority and ſupreme dominion over all : his 
the power, by which every thing juſt and good is brought to 
paſs; his therefore the glory of whatever we his creatures do, 
or enjoy, or hope for; of whatever this univerſe, and the 
whole ſcheme of things which it comprehends, hath had, or 
now hath, or ever ſhall have in it, awful or gracious, and wor- 
thy of the admiration of men and angels, And as all dignity 
and might and honour are his ; ſo they are his for ever and 
ever: originally, independently and unchangeably. From e- 
verlaſting to everlaſting be is God t: the ſame yeſterday, toda ys 
and for ever g. 

Theſe words then are, at once; an act of homage to his great- 
neſs, and thankſgiving to his goodneſs : both which ought e- 
ver to have a place in our prayers; and the concluſion is a ve- 
ry proper place. For the infinite perfections of God our Ma- 
ker, which we thus celebrate, are the beſt reaſon poſſible for 
every petition that we have offered to him? and therefore our 
bleſſed Lord introduces them as the reaſon. For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory. Beſides, ending with 
theſe acknowledgments will Ieave them freſh and ſtrong upon 
bur minds: eſpecially as we finiſh all with that ſolemn aſſe- 
veration, Amen: which is a word uſed in ſcripture, only up- 
on ſerious and important occaſions, to confirm the truth and 
ſincerity of what is promiſed; wiſhed, or affirmed. It re- 
lates therefore equally to the whole of the prayer: and is in 
effe& declaring, that we do heartily beheve whatever we have 
faid, and heartily defire whatever we have aſked, 

Vol. IV. 30 The 
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This expreſſion therefore may remind us, that our prayers 
ſhould always be compoſed, both in ſuch a language, and ſuch 
words in that language, as all, that are to uſe or join in them, 
are well acquainted with. For elſe, as St Paul argues, How 
Hall he, that occupteth the room of the unlearned, fa * Amen : . 
ſecing he underſtandeth not what thou ſayeft * ? 

And it ſhould likewiſe remind us very ſtrongly of another 
thing, if poſſible, yet more important : that we ſhould never 
ſay to God, what we cannot fay with the utmoſt truth of heart. 
Now with what truth, or what face, can any perſon, that lives 
in any fin, repeat the prayer which our Lord hath taught us, 
and ſay amen to it; when every ſentence in it, if well conſi- 
dered, is inconſiſtent with a bad life? Let us therefore conſi- 
der both it and ourſelves very carefully, that we may offer up 
our devotions. always 1 in an acceptable manner. For the ſa- 
crifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord: but the pray- 
er Y * the upright is bis delight f. 


* x Cor. xiv. 16. ＋ Prov. xv. 8. 
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The nature and number of the Sacraments. 


HE far greateſt part of the duties which we owe to God, 
flow, as it were, of themſelves, from his nature and at- 
tributes, and the ſeveral relations to him, in which we ſtand, 
whether made known to us by reafon or ſcripture. Such are 
thoſe, which have been hitherto explained to you : the ten 
commandments; and prayer for the grace, which our fallen 
condition requires, in order to keep them. But there are ſtil 
ſome other important precepts peculiar to Chriſtianity, and 
deriving their whole obligation from our Saviour's inſtitution 
of chem: concerning which it is highly requiſite that our ca- 
techiſm 
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techiſm ſhould inſtruct us, before it concludes. And theſe are 
the two ſacraments. 28 


The word /acrament, by virtue of its original in the Latin 
tongue, ſignifies any ſacred or holy thing or action: and a- 


mong the heathens was particularly applied to denote ſome- 


times a pledge, depoſited in a ſacred place“; ſometimes an 


oath, the moſt ſacred of obligations ; and eſpecially that oath 
of fidelity, which the ſoldiery took to their general. In ſcrip- 
ture it is not uſed at all. By the early writers of the weſtern 
church it was uſed to expreſs almoſt any thing relating to our 
holy religion; at leaſt any thing that was figurative, and ſig- 
nified ſomewhat further than at firſt fight appeared. But af- 
terwards a more confined uſe of the word prevailed by de- 
grees: and in that ſtricter ſenſe, which hath long been the 
common one, and which our catechiſm follows, the nature of 
a ſacrament comprehends the following particulars. 

I. There muſt be an outward and viſible fign : the ſolemn 
application of ſome bodily and ſenſible thing or action, to a 
meaning and purpoſe which in its own nature it hath not. In 
common life, we have many other ſigns to expreſs our mean- 
ings, on occaſions of great conſequence, beſides words. And 
no wonder then, if, in religion, we have ſome of the ſame 
Kind. N 

2. In a ſacrament, the outward and viſible ſign muſt denote 
an inward and ſpiritual grace given unto us : that is, ſome fa- 
vour freely beſtowed on us from Heaven; by which our in- 
ward and ſpiritual condition, the ſtate of our ſouls, 1s made 
better. Moſt of the ſignificative actions, that we uſe in reli- 
gion, expreſs only our duty to God. Thus kneeling in pray- 
er is uſed to ſhow our reverence towards him to whom we 
pray. And figning a child with the croſs, after it is bapti- 
zed, declares our obligation not to be aſhamed of the croſs of 
Chriſt. But a ſacrament, beſides expreſſing, on our part, du- 


ty to God, expreſſes, on his part, ſome grace or favour to- 


wards us. 
3. In order to intitle any thing to the name of a ſacrament, 


a further requiſite is, that it be ordained by Chrift himſelf. We 


may indeed uſe, on the foot of human authority alone, actions, 
3 O 2 that 
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that ſet forth either our ſenſe of any duty, or our belief in 
God's grace. For it is certainly às lawful to expreſs a good 
meaning by any other fign as by words. But then, ſuch marks 
as theſe, which we commonly call ceremonies, as they are ta- 
ken up at pleaſure, may be laid aſide again at pleaſure ; and 
ought to be laid afide, whenever they grow too numerous, or 
abuſes are made of them, which cannot eaſily be reformed : 
and this hath frequently been the caſe. But ſacraments are 
of perpetual obligation : for they ſtand on the authority of 
Chriſt ; who hath certainly appointed nothing to be for ever 
obſerved in his church, but what he ſaw would be for ever 
uſeful. Nor doth every appointment of Chriſt, though it be 
of perpetual obligation, deſerve the name of a ſacrament: but 
thoſe, and no other, which are. 

4. Not only ſigns of grace, but means alſo, whereoy we re- 
ceive the ſame, None but our blefied Lord could appoint ſuch 
means: and which of his ordinances ſhould be ſuch, and which 
not, none but himſelf could determine. From his word there- 
fore we are to learn it: and then, as we hope to attain the end, 
we muſt uſe the means. But when it is ſaid, that the ſacra- 
ments are means of grace; we are not to underſtand, either 
that the performance of the mere outward action doth, by its 
own virtue, produce a ſpiritual effect in us; or that God hatli 
annexed any ſuch effect to that alone: but that he will accom- 
pany the action with his bleſſing, provided it be done as it 
ought; with thoſe qualiſications which he requires. And 
therefore, unleſs we fulfil the condition, we muſt not expect 
the benefit. 

Further; calling the ſacrar1ents, means of grace, doth: not 
fignify them to be means by which we merit grace: for no- 
thing but the ſufferings of our bleſſed Saviour can do that for 
us; but means, by which what he hath merited is conveyed 
to us. 

Nor yet are they the only means of convey ing grace: for 
reading, and hearing, and meditating upon the word of God, 
are part of the things which he hath appointed for this end: 
and prayer is another part, accompanied with an expreſs pro- 
miſe, that, if we aſt, we Hall receive *, But theſe, not being 
inch actions as figure out and repreſent the benefits which they 
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derive to us, though they are means of grace, are not ſigus of 
it; and therefore do not come under the notion of ſacraments. 
But, 

5. A ſacrament is not only a ſign or repreſentation of ſome 
heavenly favour, and a means whereby we receive it, but alſo 
a pledge to aſſure us thereof. Not that any thing can give us 
a greater aſſurance, in point of reaſon, of any bleſſing from 
God, than his bare promiſe can do: but that ſuch obſervan- 
ces, appointed in token of his promiſes, affect our imagina- 
tions with a ſtronger ſenſe of them: and make a deeper and 
more laſting, and therefore more uſeful, impreſſion on our 
minds. For this cauſe, in all nations of the world, repreſen- 
tations by action have ever been uſed as well as words, upon 
ſolemn occaſions: eſpecially upon entering into and renewing 
treaties and covenants with each other. And therefore in con- 
deſcenſion to a practice, which, being ſo univerſal among men, 
appears to be founded in the nature of man; God hath graci- 
ouſly added to his covenant alſo, the ſolenmity of certain out- 
ward inſtructive performances; by which he declares to us, 
that as ſurely as our bodies are waſhed by water, and nouriſh. 
ed by bread broken and wine poured forth and received; ſo 
ſurely are our ſouls purified from fin by the baptiſm of re- 
pentance ; and ſtrengthened in all goodneſs, by partaking of 
that mercy, which the wounding of the body of Chriſt, and 
the ſhedding of his blood, hath obtained for us. And thus 
theſe religious actions, ſo far as they are performed by God's 
miniſter, in purſuance of his appointment, are an earneſt or 
pledge on his part, which (as I obſerved to you) was one an- 
cient ſignification of the word ſacrament: and ſo far as we join 
in them, they are an obligation, binding like an oath, on our 
part, as ſhall be hereafter ſhown you ; which was the other 
primitive meaning of the word. 

Having thus explained to you the deſcription of a ſacrament 
given in the catechiſm; let us now conſider, what things we 
have in our religion that anſwer to it. For the Papiſts reck- 
on no leſs than ſeven facraments. And though this number 
was not named for above i000 years after Chriſt ; nor fixed 
by the authority of even their own church, till 200 years a- 
go, that is, ſince the Reformation; yet now they accuſe us fo: 
pot agreeing with them in it, but acknowledging only two. 
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The firſt of their five is Confirmatlon. And if this be a ſa- 
crament, we adminiſter it as well as they, indeed much more 
agreeably to the original practice; and are therefore intitled, 
at leaſt to the ſame benefit from it. But though Chriſt did 
indeed put his hands on children, and bleſs them * ; ; yet we do 
not read, that he appointed this particular ceremony for a 
means of conveying grace. And though the apoſtles did uſe 
it after him, as others had done before him ; yet there is no 
foundation to afcribe any ſeparate efficacy to the laying on of 
hands, as diſtin from the prayers that accompany it: or to 
look upon the whole of confirmation as any thing elſe, than a 
ſolemn manner of perſons taking upon themſelves their bap- 
tiſma]l vow, followed by the ſolemn addreſs of the Biſhop and 
the congregation, that they may ever keep it: in which ad- 


dreſſes, laying on of hands is uſed, partly as a mark of good- 


will to the perſon for whom the prayers are offered up; and 
partly alſo as a ſign, that the fatherly hand of God is over all 
who undertake to ſerve him: yct without any claim of con- 
veying his grace particularly by it; but only with intention 
of praying for his grace along with it: which prayers howe- 
ver we have ſo juſt ground to hope he will hear, that they 
who neglect this ordinance, though not a ſacrament, are great- 
ly wanting both to their intereſt and their duty. | 
Another ſacrament of the Church of Rome is Penance ; 
which they make to conſiſt of particular confeſſion to the prieſt 
of every deadly fin, particular abſolution from him, and ſuch 
acts of devotion, mortiſication, or charity, as he ſhall think fit 
to enjoin. But no one part of this being required in ſcripture, 
much leſs any outward ſign of it appointed, or any inward 
grace annexed to it; there is nothing in the whole that hath 
any appearance of a ſacrament; but too much ſuſpicion of i a 
contrivance to gain undue influence and power. | 
A third ſacrament of theirs is, extreme union. But their 
plea for it is no more than this. St James, at a time when 
miraculous gifts were common, directed the elders of the church, 
who uſually had thoſe gifts, to anoint the fick with oil +: as 
we read the diſciples did, whilſt our Saviour was on earth ; 
in order to obtain by the prayer of faith, (that faith which 
could remove morntains ) the recovery, if God ſaw fit, of their 
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bodily health; and the forgiveneſs of thoſe fins for which their 
diſeaſe was inflicted, if they had committed any ſuch. And 
upon this the Church of Rome, now all ſuch miraculous giſts 
are ceaſed, continues notwithſtanding to anoint the ſick, for a 
quite different purpoſe : not at all for the recovery of their 
health ; for they do not uſe it till they think them very near- 
ly, if not quite paſt recovery; nor indeed for the pardon of 
their ſins, for theſe, they ſay, are pardoned upon confeſſion, 
which commonly is made before it; but chiefly, as themſelves 
own, to procure compoſedneſs and courage in the hour of 
death: a purpoſe not only unmentioned by St James, but in- 
conſiſtent with the purpoſe of recovery, which he doth men- 
tion, and very often impoſlible to be attained. For they fre- 
quently anoint perſons after they are become 1ntirely ſenſeleſs, 
And yet, in ſpite of all theſe things, they will needs have this 
practice owned for a ſacrament: which indeed is now, as they 
manage it, a mere piece of ſuperſtition, 

Another thing, which they eſteem a Chriſtian ſacrament, is 
matrimony : though it was ordained, not by Chriſt, but long 
before his appearance on earth, in the time of man's innocen- 
cy; and hath no outward fign appointed in it, as a means and 
pledge of inward grace. But the whole matter 1s, that they 
have happened moſt ridiculouſly to miſtake their own Latin 
tranſlation of the New Teſtament : where St Paul, having 
compared the union between the firſt married pair, Adam and 
Eve, to that between Chriſt, the Second Adam, and his AY 
the Church; and having ſaid that his zs a great myſtery * 

a figure, or compariſon, not fully and commonly underfiond.: 
the old Interpreter, whoſe verſion they uſe, for my/ftery hath 
put ſacrament : which in his days, as I ſaid before, ſignified 
any thing in religion that carried a hidden meaning: and 
they have underſtood him of what we now call a ſacrament. 
Whereas if every thing that once had that name, in the larger 
ſenſe of the word, were at preſent to have it in a ſtricter ſenſe; 
there would be a hundred ſacraments, inſtead of the ſeven, 
which they pretend there are. 

The fifth and laſt thing, which they wrongly inſiſt on 3 
honouring with this title, is holy orders. But, as there are 
three Orders in the Church, Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons ; 

| here 
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here would be three ſacraments, if there were any : but ins 
deed there is none. For the laying on of hands in ordination 
is neither appointed, nor uſed, to convey or ſignify any ſpiri- 
tual grace: but only to confer a right of executing ſuch an 
office in the church of Chriſt. And though prayers, for God's 
grace and bleſſing on the perſon ordained, are indeed very juſt. 
ly and uſefully added; and will certainly be heard, unleſs the 
perſon be unworthy ; yet theſe prayers, on this occaſion, no 
more make what is done a ſacrament, than any other prayers 
for God's grace, on any other occaſion. | 

However, as I have already ſaid of confirmation, ſo I ſay 
now of orders and marriage, if they were ſacraments, they 
would be as much ſo to us, as to the Romaniſts, whether we 
called them ſacraments or not. And if we uſed the name e- 
ver ſo erroneoully, indeed if we never uſed it at all; as the 
ſcripture hath never uſed it; that could do us no harm, pro- 
vided, under any name, we believe but the things, which Chriſt 
hath taught ; and do but the things which he hath command- 
ed: for on this, and this alone, depends our acceptance, and e- 
ternal ſalvation. 


L'E-CT-U RK XXXV: 


Of Baptiſm. 


| | rad already explained to you the nature of a ſacra- 
ment; and ſhown you, that five of the ſeven things, 

which the church of Rome calls by that name, are not intitled 
to it; there remain only two that are truly ſuch ; and theſe 
two are plainly ſufficient : one, for our entrance into the 
Chriftian covenant; the other during our whole continuance 
in it: Baptiſm, and the Supper of the Lord. However, as the 
word ſacrament is not a ſcripture one, and hath at different 
times been differently underſtood : our catechiſm doth not re- 
quire 
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quire it to be ſaid abſolutely, that the ſacraments are two on- 
ly ; but two only neceſſary to ſalvation: leaving perſons at li- 
berty to comprehend more things under the name, if they 
pleaſe, provided they inſiſt not on the neceſſity of them, and 
of dignifying them with this title. And even theſe two, our 
church very charitably teaches us not to look upon as indiſ- 
penſably, but as generally neceſſary. Out of which general 
neceſſity, we are to except thoſe particular caſes, where belie- 
vers in Chriſt, either have not the means of performing their 
duty in reſpe& to the ſacraments, or are innocently ignorant 
of it, or even excuſably miſtaken about it. 

In explaining the ſacrament of bapti/m, T ſhall ſpeak, firſt 
of the outward and viſible ſign, then of the inward and ſpiritual 
grace. | 

As to the former; Baptiſm being intended for the ſign and 
means of our purification from ſin; water, the proper element 
for purifying and cleanſing, is appointed to be uſed in it. There 
is indeed a ſect, ſprung up amongſt us within a little more 
than an hundred years, that deny this appointment: and make 
the Chriſtian Baptiſm ſignify only the pouring out of the gift 
of the Holy Ghoſt upon a perſon. But our Saviour expreſs- 
ly requires that we be born of water, as well as of the Spirit, 
to enter into the kingdom of God. And not only John, his 
forerunner, baptized with water, but his diſciples alſo, by his 
direction, baptized in the ſame manner, even more than John}. 
When therefore he bade them afterwards teach all nations, 
baptizing them q: what baptiſm could they underſtand, but 
that, in which he had employed them before? And accord- 
ingly, we find they did underſtand that. Philip, we read, 
baptized the Samaritans ||: not with the Holy Ghoſt; for the 
apoſtles went down ſome time after to do that themſelves : 
but with water undoubtedly, as we find in the ſame chapter, 
he did the Eunuch : where the words are, Here rs water: 
what doth hinder me to be baptized ? And they went down to 
the water: and he baptiſed him ,. Again, after Cornelius, and 

his friends, had received the Holy Ghoſt, and ſo were already 
baptized in that ſenſe, Peter aſks, Can any man forbid water, 

Vor. IV. | 3 P. that 
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that theſe ſhould not be baptized, : which have received the Holy 
Ghoſt, as well as we“? When therefore John ſays, that he 
baptized with water, but Chriſt all baptize with the Holy 


| Ghoſt +; he means, not that Chriſtians ſhould not be baptized 


with water, but that they ſhould have the Holy Ghoſt pour- 
cdou t upon them alſo, in a degree that John's diſciples had 
not. When St Peter ſays, The baptiſm which ſaveth us, is not 
the waſhing away the filth of the fleſht; he means, it is not the 
mere outward act, unaccompanied by a ſuitable inward diſpo- 
ſition. When St Paul ſays, that Chriſt ſent bim not to baptize, 
but to preach the goſpel ); he means, that preaching was the 
principal thing he was to do in perſon : to baptize, he might 
appoint others under him ; and it ſeems, commonly did : as 
St Peter did not baptize Cornelius and his friends himſelf, but 
commanded them to be baptized ||; and we read in St John, that 
Jeſus baptized not, but his diſciples H. 

Water-baptiſm therefore is appointed. And why the 
Church of Rome ſhould nat think water ſufficient in baptiſm, 
but aim at mending what our Saviour hath directed, by mix- 
ing oil and balſam with it, and dipping a lighted torch into it, 
I leave them to explain. 

The preciſe manner-in which water ſhall be applied in bap- 
tiſm, ſcripture hath not determined. For the word, baptize, 
means only to waſh: whether that be done by plunging a thing 
under water, or pouring the water upon it. The former of 
theſe ; burying, as it were, the perſon baptized, in the water 
and raiſing him out of it again, without queſtion was ancient- 
1y the more uſual method: on account of which, St Paul ſpeaks 
of baptiſm, as repreſenting both the death, and burial, and 
reſurrection of Chriſt, and what is grounded on them, our be- 
ing dead and buried to fin ; renouncing it, and being acquitted 
of it; and our riſing again, to walk in newneſs of life ,; being 
both obliged and enabled to practiſe, for the future, every du- 
ty of piety and virtue. But till, the other manner of waſh- 
ing, by pouring or ſprinkling of water, ſufficiently expreſſes 
the ſame two things : our being by this ordinance purificd 
from the guilt of ſin, and bound and qualified to keep our- 
ſelves pure from the defilement of it. Beſides, it very natu- 
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rally repreſents that ſprin#/ing of the blood of Feſus Chrift &, 


to which our ſalvation is owing. And the uſe of it ſeems not 
only to be foretold by the Prophet Iſaiah, ſpeaking of our Sa- 
viour, He fhall ſprinkle many nations g, that is, many ſhall re- 
ceive his baptiſm; and by the Prophet Ezekiel, Then will I 
Sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye ſhall be clean t: but to be 
had in view alſo by the apoſtle, where he ſpeaks of having our 
hearts ſprinkled from an evil conſcience, and our bodies waſhed 
with pure water 9. And though it was leſs frequently uſed in 
the firſt ages, it muſt almoſt of neceſſity have been ſometimes 
uſed: for inſtance, when baptiſm was adminiſtered, as we read 
in the Acts it was, to ſeveral thouſands at once ||; when it 
was adminiſtered on a ſudden in private houſes, as we find it, 
in the ſame book, to the goaler and all his family, the very 
night in which they were converted F: or when fick perſons 
received it; in which laſt caſe, the preſent method was always 
taken, becauſe the other of dipping them, might have been 
dangerous. And from the ſame apprehenſion of danger in 
theſe colder countries, pouring the water is allowed, even 
when the perſon , baptized is in health. And the particular 
manner being left at liberty, that is now univerſally choſen, 
which 1s looked on as ſafer : becanſe, were there more to be 
ſaid for the other than there is, God will have mercy, and not 
facrifice . 

But waſhing with water is not the whole outward part of 
this ſacrament. For our Saviour commanded his apoſtles, not 
only to baptize all nations, but to baptize them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt 1. Some- 
times indeed the ſcripture ſpeaks of baptiſm, as if it were ad- 
miniſtered only in the Name of. the Lord Jeſus +. But it ful- 
ly ap; ears , that the Name of the Holy Ghoſt, was uſed at 
the ſame time: and therefore that of the Father, we may be 
fare. Now, being baptized in the Name of theſe three may 
ſignify, being baptized by virtue of their authority. But the 
exacter tranflation is, into the Name: and the. fuller import 
of the expreſſion is, by this ſolemn action taking upon us 
their name; (for ſervants are known by the name of their 
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Maſter) and profeſſing ourſelves devoted to the ſaith, and wor. 
ſhip, and obedience of theſe three; our Creator, our Redeem- 
er, our Sanctiſier. In this profeſſion, the whole of Chriſtia- 
nity is briefly comprehended, and on this foundation AL 
the ancient Creeds are all built. BY 445 
| The ſecond and principal dings in baptiſm, e Aird and 
ſpiritual grace, is ſaid in the catechiſm to be, a death unto in, 
and a new birth unto righteouſneſs : for that being by nature 
born in fin, and the children of wrath,” we are hereby made the 
children of grace. The former part of theſe words refers to 
the old cuſtom of baptizing by dipping, juſt now mentioned : 
and the meaning of the whole is this. Our firſt parents ha- 
ving, by diſobedience in eating the forbidden fruit, corrupted 
their own nature ; ours, being derived from them, recerved 
of neceſſity an original taint of the ſame diſorder: and there- 
fore coming into the world under the ill effects of their fin ; 
and being, from the time of our entering into it, prone to ſin 
ourſelves: we are ſaid to be born in ſin. And they having 
alſo, - by the ſame diſobedience, forfeited their immortality ; 
we, as deſcending from them, became mortal of courſe : 
and inheriting by way of natural conſequence, what they 
ſuffered as a. mark of God's wrath ; we, their children, 
are ſaid to be children of wrath. - Not that God, with 
whatever diſapprobation he muſt view our native depravity, 
is, or, properly. ſpeaking, can be angry with us perſonal- 
ly, for what was not our perſonal fault. But he might un- 
doubtedly both refuſe us that immortality, which our firſt 
parents had forfeited, 'and to which we have no right; and 
leave us withcut help, to the poor degree of ſtrength that re- 
mained to us in cur fallen condition; the effect of which muſt 
have been, that had we done our beſt, as we were intitled to 
no reward from his juſtice, ſo it had been ſuch a nothing, that 
we could have hoped for little, if any, from his bounty: and 
had we not done our beſt, as no man hath, we had no aſſurance, 
that even repentance would ſecure us from puniſhment. But 
what in ſtrict juſtice he might have done, in his infinite good- 
neſs he hath not done. For the fi: it covenant being broken 
by Adam, he hath entered into a new one with mankind, thro” 
Jeſus Chriſt : in which he hath promiſed to free us, both from 
the mortality, which our firſt parents had brought upon us, 
by reſtorin g us to life again, and from the inability, by the 
; . 8 
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powerful aſſiſtance of his Holy Spirit. Nay, further yet, he 
hath promiſed, (and without it the reſt would have been of 
ſmall uſe) that ſhould we, notwithſtanding his aſſiſtance, fail 
in our duty, when we might have performed it; as we have 
all failed, and made ourſelves, by that means, children of wrath, 
in the ſtricteſt and worſt ſenſe : yet, ou molt equitable terms, 
he would {till receive us to mercy anew. And thus the Chriſ- 
tian covenant, delivering us, if we are faithful to it, from e- 
very thing we had to fear, and beſtowing on us every thing 
we could hope, brings us into a ſtate ſo unſ peakably different 
from our former ; that it is juſtly expreſſed by being dead to 
that, and born into another. And this new birth being ef- 
feed by the grace or goodneſs of God, external and internal, 
we, the children of it, are properly called the children of grace. 
Now baptiſm is not only a ſign of this grace; (as indeed it 
lignifies very naturally the waſhing off both of our original 
corruption, and our actual guilt) but the appointed way of en- 
tering into the covenant that entitles us to ſuch grace; the 
means whereby we receive the ſame, and a pledge to alſure us thereof. 
Indeed the mere outward act of being baptized is, as St Pe- 
ter, in the words already mentioned, very truly expreſſes it, 
the mere putting away of the filth of the fleſh ; unleſs it be 
made effectual to ſave us, as he teaches in the ſame place it: 
muſt, by the anſwer of a good conſcience towards God *: that 
is, by the ſincere ſtipulation and engagement of repentance, 
| twhercby we forſake fin; and faith, whereby we believe the pro- 
miſes of God, made to us in that ſacrament. For it is impoſſi- 
ble that he ſhould forgive us our paſt fins, unleſs we are ſor- 
ry for them, arid reſolved to quit them: and it is as impoſſi- 
ble that we ſhould quit them effectually, unleſs a firm perſua- 
ſion of his helping and rewarding us excite and ſupport our 
endeavours. Thefe two things therefore we ſee our catechiſm 
juſtly mentions as neceſſary, in anſwer to the queſtion, What 
is required of perſons to be baptized ? Both have been explained 
in their proper place, and therefore I enlarge on neither here. 
But hence ariſes immediately another queſtion : If theſe 
conditions are neceſſary, why are mfants baptized, when by 
reaſon of ther tender age they cannot perform them? And as 
this difficulty appears to ſome a great one, I ſhall give a fuller 
fanden of it "Ru! the e of a catechiſm would eaſily 
Ne permit. 
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permit. Repentance and faith are requiſite, not before they 
are poſſible, but when they are poſſible. Repentance is what 
infants need not as yet, being clear of perſonal guilt: and hap- 


py would it be, were they never to need it. Faith, it may 


be reaſonably preſumed, by the lecurity given for ttzeir Chriſ- 
tian education, they will have, as ſoon as they have occaſion 
to exert it. And in the mean time, baptiſm may very fitly 
be adininiſtered: becauſe God, on his part, can certainly ex- 
preſs by it, both his removing, at preſent, the diſadvantages 
which they lie under by the fin of Adam: and his removing 
hereafter, on proper conditions, the diſadvantages which they 
may come to lie under by their own ſins. And though they 
cannot, on their parts, expreſsly promiſe to perform theſe con- 
ditions ; yet they are not only bound to perform them, he- 
ther they promiſe it or not; but (which is the point that our 
catechiſm inſiſts on) their ſureties promiſe for them, that they 
ſhall be made ſenſible, as ſoon as may be, that they are ſo 
bound; and ratify the engagement in their own perſons: which 
when they do, it then becomes con. plete. For it is by no means 
neceſſary, that a covenant ſhould be executed, by both the par- 
ties to it, at juſt the ſame time: and as the Chriſtian Cove- 
nant is one of the greateſt equity and favour, we cannot doubt, 
to ſpeak in the language of our Liturgy, but that God favour. 
ably alloweth the charitable work of bringing infants to his ho- 
ly baptiſm. For the promiſe of the Covenant being exprelsly 
ſaid to belong 7o us and to our children *, without any limita- 
tion of age; why ſhould they not all, fince they are to partake 
of the promiſe, partake alſo of the ſign ot it? eſpecially, ſince 
the infants of the Jews were, by a ſolemn ſign, entered into 
their covenant ; and the infants of proſely tes to the Jews, by 
this very ſign, amongſt others, of baptiſm. 80 that, ſuppoſing 
the apoſtles to imitate either of theſe examples, as they natu- 
rally would. unleſs they were forbidden, which they were not: 
when they baptized (as the ſcripture, without making any 
exception, tells us they did) whole families at once; we can- 
not queſtion but they baptized (as we Know the primitive 
Cbriſtians, their ſucceflors, did) little children among the reſt; 
concerning whom our Saviour ſays, that of ſuch is the hing- 
| | de 
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dom of God: and St Paul ſays, they are holy ; which they 
cannot be reputed, without entering into the goſpel covenant : 
and the only appointed way of entering into it is by baptiſm; 
which therefore is conſtantly repreſented in the New Teſta- 
ment as neceſlary to ſalvation. 


Not that ſuch converts, in ancient times, as were put to 
death for their faith, before they could be baptized, loft their 
reward for want of it, Not that ſuch children of believers 
now, as die unbaptized by ſudden illneſs, or unexpected acci- 
dents, or even by neglect, (ſince it is none of their own ne- 
glect) ſhall forfeit the advantages of baptiſm. This would be 
very contrary to that mercy and grace, which abounds thro? 
the whole of the goſpel diſpenſation. Nay, where the perſons 
themſelves do deſignedly, through miſtaken notions, either 
delay their baptiſm, as the Anabaptiſts ; or omit it entirely, 
as the Quakers ; even of theſe it belongs to Chriſtian charity 
not to judge hardly, as excluded from the goſpel covenant, if 
they die unbaptized; but to leave them to the equitable judge- 
ment of God. Both of them indeed err: and the latter eſpe- 
cially have, one ſhould think, as little excuſe for their error 
as well can be: for ſurely there is no duty of Chriſtianity 
which ſtands on a plainer foundation, than that of baptizing 
with water in the Name of the Holy Trinity. But ſtill, fince 
they ſolemnly declare, that they believe in Chriſt, and deſire 
to obey his commands ; and omit water-baptiſm only becauſe 
they cannot ſee it is commanded ; we ought (if we have cauſe 
to think they ſpeak truth) by no means to confider them in 
the ſame light with total unbelievers. 

But the wilful and the careleſs deſpiſers of this ordinance : 
who, admitting it to be of God's appointment, negle& it not- 
withſtanding ; theſe are not to be looked on as within his co- 
venant, And ſuch as, though they do obſerve it for form's 
ſake, treat it as an empty inſignificant ceremony, are very 
unworthy of the benefits which it was intended to convey. 
And, bad as theſe things are, little better, if not worſe, will 
be the caſe of thoſe, who, acknowledging the ſolemn engage- 
ments into which they have entered by this ſacrament, live 
without care to make them good. For to the only valuable 


purpole, 
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purpoſe, of God's fayour and eternal happineſs, he is not 4 
Chriſtian, which is one outwardly ; neither is that baptiſm 
which is outward in the fleſh: but he is a Chriſtian, which is 
one inwardly ; and baptiſm 2s that of the heart, in the ſpirit, 
and not in the letter; whoſe praiſe is not of men, but of God“. 


* Rom. ii. 28, 29. 


L ECT U RE XXXVI, 
Cf the Lord's SUPPER, 


PAkT 


S by the Sacrament of Baptiſm we enter into the Chriſtian 
Covenant; ſo by that of the Lord's Supper we profeſs 

our thankful continuance in it: and therefore the firſt anſwer 
of our catechiſm, concerning this ordinance, tells us, it was 
appointed for the continual remembrance of the ſacrifice of the 
death of Chriſt, and of the benefits which we recetve. thereby. 


Nov the nature and benefits of this ſacrifice have been alrea- 


dy explained, in their proper places. I ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed to ſhow, that the Lord's Supper is rightly aid here to be 
ordained for a remembrance of it; not a repetition, as the church 
of Rome teaches. 

Indeed every act, both of worſhip and obedience, is in ſome 
ſenſe a ſacrifice to God, humbly offered up to him for his ac- 
ceptance. And this ſacrament, in particular, being a memo- 
rial and repreſentation of the ſacrifice of Chriſt, ſolemnly and 
religiouſly made, may well enough be called, in a figurative 
way of ſpeaking, by the ſame name with what it commemo- 
rates and repreſents. But that he ſhould be really and liter- 
ally offered up in it, is the direQeſt contradiction that can be, 

2 5 not 
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not only to common ſenſe, but alſo to ſcripture, which ex- 
preſsly ſays, that he was not to be offered often, for then muſt 
he often have ſuffered ; but hath appeared once to put away fin 
by the ſacrifice of himſelf *,- and after that for ever ſat down on 
the right hand of God; for by one offering he hath perfef&ed for 
ever them that are ſunctiſſed g. 

This ordinance then was appointed, not to repeat, but to 
commemorate the ſacrifice of Chriſt ;which though we are 
required to do, and do accordingly, more or leſs explicitly, in 
all our acts of devotion, yet we are not required to do it by 
any viſible repreſentation, but that of the Lord's Supper : of 
which therefore our .catechiſm teaches, in the ſecond anſwer, + 
that the outward part, or fign, 1s bread and wine, which the 
Lord hath commanded to be received. And indeed he hath ſo 
clearly commanded both to be received, that no reaſonable de- 
fence in the leaſt can be made, either for the ſe& uſually call- 
ed Quakers, who omit this ſacrament entirely ; or for the 
Church of Rome, who deprive the laity of one half of it, the 
cup; and forbid all but the prieſt to do, what Chriſt hath ap- 
pointed all without exception to do. They plead indeed, that 
all, whom Chriſt appointed to receive the cup; that is, the 
apoſtles ; were prieſts. But their church forbids the prieſts 
themſelves to receive it, exceptiag thoſe who perform, the ſer- 
vice: which the apoſtles did not perform, but their Maſter, 
And beſides, if the appointment of receiving the cup belongs 
only to prieſts, that of receiving the bread too muſt relate on- 
ly to prieſts: for our Saviour hath more expreſsly directed 
all to drink of the one, than to eat of the other. But they 
own, that his appointment obliges the laity to receive the 
bread: and therefore it obliges them to receive the cup allo : 
which that they did accordingly, 1 Corgxt. makes as plain 
as words can make any thing: nor was it refuſed them tor 
1200 years after. They plead farther, that adminiſtering 
the holy ſacrament is called 1a ſcripture, breaking , bread, 
without mentioning the cup at all. And we allow it. But 
when common feaſts are exprefled in ſcriptute >y the tangle 
phraſe of eating bread, ſurely this doth not prove that the 
gueſts drank nothing: and if, in this religious zcaſt, the like 
phraſe could prove, that the laity did not partake of the cup, 


Vol. IV. 3Q it 
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it will prove equally, that the prieſts did not partake of it ei- 
ther. They plead in the laſt place, that by receiving the bread, 
which is the body of Chriſt, we receive in effect the cup, which 
is the blood at the ſame time: for the blood is contained in 
the body. But here, beſides that our Saviour, who was ſure- 
ly the beſt judge, appointed both; they quite forget that this 
ſacrament is a memorial of his blood being ſhed out of his bo- 
dy: of which without the cup, there can be no commemora- 
tion: or, if there could, the cup would be as needleſs for the 
clergy as for the laity. 

The outward ſigns therefore, which Chriſt kath command. 
ed to be received, equally received, by all Chriſtians, are bread 
and wine. Of theſe the Jews had been accuſtomed to partake, 
in a ſerious and devout manner, at all their feaſts after a ſo- 
lemn bleſſing, or thankſgiving to God, made over them, for 
his goodneſs to men. But eſpecially at the feaſt of the Paſſo- 
ver, which our Saviour was celebrating with his diſciples, 
when he inſtituted this holy facrament ; at that feaſt, in the 
above-mentioned thankſgiving, they commemorated more at 
large the merctes of their God, dwelling chiefly however on 
their deliverance from the bondage of Egypt. Now this ha- 
ving many particulars reſembling that infinitely more impor- 
tant redemption of all mankind from fin and ruin, which our 
Saviour was then about to accompliſh ; he very naturally di- 
rected his diſciples, that their ancient cuſtom-ſhould for the 
future be applied to this greateſt of divine bleſlings, and be- 
come the memorial of Crit, their Paſſover, ſucrijecod for 
them * : as indeed the bread broken aptly enough reprofented 
his body; and the wine poured forth moſt expreiiively figured 
out his blood, ſhed for our ſaivation. Theſe therefore, as the 
third anſwer of our catechifm very juſtly teaches, are he in- 
ward part of this ſacrament, or the thing jigmfeed. 

But the Church of Rome, inſtead of being content with ſay- 
ing, that the bread and wine are ſigus of the body and blood 
of Chriſt, inſiſt on it, that they are turned into the very ſub- 
ſtance of his body and blood: which imagincd change they 
therefore call tranſubſtantiation. Now, Vereſthis true, there 
would be no outward ſign left: for they fay, it is converted 
into the thing fignified : and by conſequence there would be 

| — 0 
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no ſacrament left: for a ſacrament is an outward fign of an in- 
ward grace. 

Beſides, if our ſenſes can in any caſe inform us what any 
thing is, they inform us that the bread and wine continue 
bread and wine. And if we cannot truſt our ſenſes, when we 
have full opportunity of uſing them all; how did the apoſtles 
know that our Saviour taught them, and performed miracles; 
or how do we know any one thing around us? But this doc- 
trine 15 equally contrary to all reaſon too. 'To believe that 
our Saviour took his own body, literally ſpeaking, in his 
own hands, and gave the whole of that one body to every one 
of his apoſtles, and that cach of them ſwallowed him down 
their throats, thongh all the while he continued fitting at the 
table before their eyes: to believe, that the very ſame one in- 
dividual body, which is now in heaven, 1s alſo in many thou- 
ſands of different places on earth; in ſome, ſtanding {till up- 
on the altar; in others carrying along the ſtreets ; and ſo in 
motion, and not in motion, at the ſame time : to believe, that 
the ſame body can come from a great diſtance, and meet itſelf, 
as the ſacramental bread often doth in their proceſſions, and 
then paſs by itſelf, and go away from itſelf to the ſame diſ- 
tance again; is to believe the moſt abſolute impoſſibilities and 
contradictions, If ſuch things can be true, nothing can be 
falſe; and if ſuch things cannot be true, the church that teach- 
es them cannot be infallible, whatever arts of puzzling ſophit- 
try they may uſe to prove either that or any of their doc- 
trines. Foy no reaſonings are ever to be minded againſt plain 
common ſenſe. 

They mult not ſay, this doctrine is a myſtery. For there 
is no myſtery, no obſcurity in it: but it is as plaialy ſeen to 
be an error, as any thing elſe is ſeen to be a truth. And the 
more ſo, becauſe it relates, not to any infinite nature, as God; 
but entirely to what is finite, a bit of bread and a human bo- 
dy. They muſt not plead, that God can do all things. For 
that means only that he can do all things that can be done: 
not that he can do what cannot be done: make a thing be thi; 
and not be this, be here and elſewhere, at the fame time: 
which is doing and undoing'at once, and fo in reality datog 
nothing, They mult not alledge ſcripture for abſurdities, that 
would ſooner prove ſcripture falſe, than ſcripture can prove 
them true. But it no where teaches them, 
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We oben that our Saviour ſays, This ir my body which # 


broken *, and, This ig my blood, which 1s fhed F. But he coultl 
not mean literally. For as yet his body was not broken, nor 
His blood ſhed : nor is either of them in that condition now. 
And therefore the bread and wine neither could then, nor can 
now, be turned into them as fuch. Beſides our Saviour ſaid 
at tlie ſame time, This cup is the New Teſtament in iny blood t. 
Was the ſubſtance of the cup then changed into the New Teſ- 
tament? And if not, why are we to think the ſubſtance of the 
bread and wine changed into his body and blood? The apoſ.. 
tle ſays, the Rock, that ſupplied the 1/raehtes with water in 
the wilderneſs, was Chriſt $: that is, repreſented him. Every 
body ſays, ſuch a picture is ſuch a perſon, meaning the repre- 
ſentation of him. Why then may not our Saviour's words 
mean fo too ? 

The Romaniſts obje&, that 8 what ebe een a thing 
naturally, or by virtue of a preceding inſtitution, may be call- 
ed by its name, yet ſuch a figure as this, in the words of a new 
inſtitution, would not be intelligible ||. But the repreſenta- 
tion here is natural enough: and though the inftitution was 
new, figurative ſpeech was old. And the apoſtles would cer- 
tainly rather interpret their Maſter's words by a very uſual 
figure, than put the abſurdeſt ſenfe upon them that could be. 
They object further, that if he had not meant literally, he 
would have ſaid, not, h, but this bread, is my body . But 
we may better argue, that if he had meaat literally, he would 
have ſaid, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that he did. For there was 
great need, ſurely, of ſuch a declaration. But we acknow- 
tedge, that the bread and wine are more than a repreſentation 
of his body and blood: they are the means, by which the be- 
nefits ariſing from them arc conveyed to us; and have thence 


a further title to be called by their name. For fo the inſtru- 


ment, by which a prince forgives an offender, is called his 
pardon, becauſe 1t conveys his pardon; the delivery of a wri- 


ting is called giving polſeſſion of an eſtate „; and a ſecurity 


for a fum o money, is called the ſum itſelf ; and is ſo in vir- 


tue 
Cet. i. 23. T Mat. xxvi. 28, 4 Luke xxii. 20. 1 Cor. xi. 23. 
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tue and effect, though it is not in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, and rea- 
lity of ſubſtance. Again: Our Saviour, we own, ſays in St 
John, that he zs the bread of life ; that his fleſh is meat indeed, 
and his bleod is drink indeed : that whoſo eateth the one and 
drinketL the other, hath eternal life; and that, without doing 
it, we have no liſe in uss. But this, if underſtood literally, 
would prove, not that the bread in the ſacrament was turned 
into his fleſh, but that his fleth was turned into bread. And 
therefore it is not to be underſtood literally, as indeed he him- 
felf gives notice: The fleſh profiteth nothing : the words which 
7 ſpeak unto you, they are Spirit, and they are life: It is not 
the groſs and literal, but the figurative and ſpiritual, eating 
and drinking; the partaking by a lively faith of an union 
with me, and being inwardly nouriſhed by the fruits of my 
offering up my fleth and blood for you, that alone can be of 
benefit to the ſoul. 

And as this js plainly the ſenſe, in which he ſays, that Bir 
Rleſh is meat indeed, and his blood is drink indeed: ſo it is the 
Tenſe, in which the latter part of the third anſwer of our ca- 
techiſm is to be underſtood; that the body and blood of Chriſt 
are verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the 
Lord's Supper: Words intended to ſhow, that our Church as 
truly believes the ſtrong aſſurances of ſcripture concerning this 
ſacrament, as the Church of Rome doth ; only takes more 
care to underſtand them in the right meaning : which 1s, that 
though, in one ſenſe, all communicants equally partake of what 
Chriſt calls his body and blood, that is, the outward figns of 
them; yet, in a much more important ſenſe, the faithful only, 
the pious and virtuous receiver, eats his fleſh and drinks his 
blood; ſhares in the life and ſtrength derived to men from his 
incarnation and death ; and through faith in him, becomes by 
a vital union, one with him; a member, as St Paul expreſſes 
it, of his fleſh and his bones |: certainly not in a literal ſenſe; 
which yet the Romaniſts might as well aſſert, as that we eat 
his fleſh in a literal ſenſe; but in a figurative and ſpiritual | 
one. In appearance, the ſacrament of Chriſt's death is given 
to all alike : but very and indeed, in its beneficial effects, to 
none beſides the faithful. Even to the unworthy communi- 
cant he is preſent, as he is wherever we meet together in his 
| | Name : 


John vi. 48, 53—55+ Ver. 63. I Eph. v. 30. 
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Name : but in a better and moſt gracious ſenſe, to the worthy | 


ſoul ; becoming, by the inward virtue of his Spirit, its food 
and ſuſtenance. 

This real preſence of Chriſt in the Herd his church 
hath always believed. But the monſtrous notion of his bodi- 
ly preſence was ſtarted 700 years after his death: and aroſe 
chiefly from the indiſcretion of preachers and writers of warm 
imaginations, who, inſtead of explaining judiciouſly the lofty 
figures of ſcripture language, heightened them, and went be- 
yond them : till both it and they had their meaning miſtaken 
moſt aſtoniſhingly. And when once an opinion had taken root 
that ſeemed to exalt the holy ſacrament ſo much, it eaſily grew 
and ſpread; and the more for its wonderful abſurdity, in thoſe 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious ages: till at length, 500 years ago, 
and 1200 years after our Sayiour's birth, it was eſtabliſhed for 
a goſpel-truth by the pretended authority of the Romiſh 
church. And even this had been tolerable in compariſon, if 
they had not added idolatrous practice to erroneous belief: 

worſhipping, on their knees, a bit of bread for the Son of 
God. Nor are they content to do this themſelves, but with 
moſt unchriſtian cruelty, curſe and murder t hoſe, who refuſe 
it. 

It is true, we alſo kneel at the ſacrament, as they do: but 
for a very different purpoſe: not to acknowledge any corpo- 
ral preſence of Chriſibs natural fleſh and blood; as our church, 
to prevent all poſſibility of miſconſtruction, expreſsly declares ; 
adding, that bis boy is in heaven, and not here: but to worſhip 
him, who is every where preſent, the inviſible God. And 
this poſture of kneeling we by no means look upon, as in it- 
ſelf neceſſary ; but as a very becoming appointment; and ve- 
ry fit to accompany the prayer and praiſes, which we offer up 
at the inſtaut of receiving; and to expreſs the inward ſpirit 
of piety and humility, on which our partaking worthily of 
this ordinance, and receiving benefit from it, depend. But 


the benefits of the holy ſacrament, and the qualifications for it, 


ſhall, God willing, be the ſubject of two other diſcourſes. In 


the mean time, conſider what hath been ſaid ; and the Lord give 


you underfianding in all things*, 


— 


[4 


2 Tim. ii. 7. 
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Of the LorD's SUPPER, 


PKR IT H. 


— 


6; aa doctrine of our catechiſm, concerning the Lord's Sup- 
per, hath been already ſo far explained, as to ſhow you, 
that it was ordazned, not for the repetition, but the continual 
remembrance of the ſacrifice of Chriſt ; that the outward figns 
in it are bread and wine ; both which the Lord hath commanded 
to be received by all Chriſtians : and both which are accord- 
ingly received, and not changed and tranſubſtantiated into the 
real and natural body and blood of Chri/t: which however the 
faithful, and they only, do, under this repreſentation of it, 
verily and indeed receive into a moſt beneficial union with 
themſelves ; that is, do verily and indeed, by a ſpiritual con- 
nection with their incarnate Redeemer and Head through faith, 
partake, in this ordinance, of that heavenly favour and grace, 
which by offering up his body and blood he hath procured for 
his true diſciples and members. 

But of what benefits in particular the fait hſul partake in this 
ſacrament, through the grace and favour of God, our catechiſm 
teaches in the fourth anſwer, to which I now proceed : and 
which tells us it is, The ſtrengthening and refreſhing of our 
fou's by the body and bloed of Chrift, as our Bodies are by the 
bread and wine. Now both the truth and the manner of this 
refreihment of- our ſouls will appear by confidering the na- 
ture of the iacrament, and the declarations of ſcripture con- 
cerning it. 

Indeed the due preparation for it, the ſelf- examination re- 
quired in order to it, and the religious exerciſes which that 
examination 
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examination will of courſe point out to us, muſt previouſ] y be 

of great ſervice ; as you. wall ſee, when I come to that head. 

And the actual participation will add further advantages of 
_ unſpeakable value. 

Conſidered as an att of obedience to our Saviour's command, 
Do this in remembrance of me, it muſt be beneficial to us; for 
all obedience will. Confidered as obedience to a command, 
proceeding principally, if not ſolely, from his mere will and 
pleaſure ; it contributes to form us into a very needful, a 
ſubmiſſive, and implicitly dutiful temper of mind. But fur- 
ther: it is the moſt eminent and diſtinguiſhed act of Chriſtian 
worſhip : confiſting of the devouteſt thankfulneſs to God for 
the greateſt bleſſing, which he ever beſtowed on man; attend- 
ed, as it naturally muſt, with earneſt prayers, that the gift 
may avail us, to our ſpiritual and eternal good. And it is 
much more likely to affect us very ſtrongly and uſefully, be- 
cauſe it exprefles his bounty and our ſenſe of it, not as our 
daily devotions do in words alone, but in the leſs common, and 
therefore more ſolemn way, of viſible ſigns and repreſenta- 
tions: ſetting forth evidently before our eyes, to uſe St Paul's 
language, Chrift crucified amongſ/t us *, This, of neceſſity, un- 
leſs we are ſtrangely wanting to ourſelves, muſt raiſe the 
warmeſt aſſections of love that our hearts are capable of, to 
him who hath given himſelf for us. And as love is the no- 
bleſt principle of religious behaviour, what tends ſo power- 
fully to animate our love, muſt in proportion tend to perfect 
us in every branch of duty, according tc the juſt reaſoning of 

the ſame apoſile: For the love of Chri/t conftraineth us; be- 
cauſe we thus judge, that ¶ one died for all, then were all dead ; 
and be died for al!, that they who live, ſhould not henceforth live 
unto themſelves, but unto him, which wed for them, and roſe a- 
gain f. When our Saviour ſaid to his diſciples, I/ ye love me, 
heep my commandnients Þ ; he knew the motive was no leſs en- 
gaging, than it is reaſonable. And therefore he adds very ſoon 
after, 1f a man love me he will keep my words g. 

But this inſtitution carries in it a yet further tie upon us; 
being, as our bleſſed Lord himſelf declared, the New Teflament 
in his blood || : the memorial and acknowledgment of the ſe- 

cond 
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L EC TUR E XXXVIL 497 
cond covenant between God and man, which was founded on 
his death; and requires a ſincere faith and obedience on our 
part, as the condition of grace and merey on his. Every one 
that nameth the name of Chriſt, is bound to depart from iniqui- 
ty . But the obligation is redoubled on them who come to 
his table as friends, and male a covenant with him by parta- 
king of his ſacrifice f. If theſe live wickedly, it is declaring 
with the boldeſt contempt, that they conſider Chrift as the mi- 
nifter of in t; and count the blood of the covenant, wherewith 
they profeſs to be ſanctiſied, an unholy thing. Partaking 
therefore of this holy ordinance is renewing, in the moſt aw- 
ful manner, our engagements to the ſeryice which we owe, as 
well as our claims to the ſavours that God hath promiſed. It 
is our ſacrament, our oath to be faithful /o/dters || under the 
great Captain of our ſalvation ſſ: which ſurely we cannot take 
thus, without being efficaetouſly influenced to the religious 
obſervance of it, in every part of a Chriſtian life. 

But there is one part eſpecially, and one of the utmoſt im- 
portance, to which this inſtitution peculiarly binds us, that of 
univerſal good-will and charity. For commemorating, in ſo 
ſolemn an action, the love of Chriſt to us all, cannot but move 
us to that mutual imitation of his love, which, juſt before his 
appointing this holy ſacrament, he ſo earneſtly and affection- 
ately enjoined his followers, as the diſtinguiſhing badge of 
their profeſſion. This is my commandment, that ye love one a- 
nother, as I have loved you, Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatſoever I command you ,. Hereby Hall all 
men know, that ye are my diſciples, if ye have love one to ano- 
ther 4. Then beſides; commemorating his love jointly, as 
the ſervants of one Maſter, and members of one body, parta- 
king of the ſame Covenant of Grace, and the ſame hope of 
everlaiting happineſs, muſt, if we have any feeling of what 
we do, inchne us powerfully to that. reciprocal union of 
hearts, which indeed the very act of communicating ſuggeſts 
and recommends to us. For we, being many, are one bread and 
one body: for we are all partaters of that one Bread. 
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Another grace, which, this commemoration of our'Saviour's 
death peculiarly- excites, is humility of ſoul. We acknow- 
ledge by it, that we are ſinners; and have no slaim to pardon 
or acceptance, but through his ſacrifice, and his mediation, 
whoſe merits we thus plead, and ſet forth before God. And 
this  confideration muſt ſurely diſpoſe us very ſtrongly to a 
thankful obſervance of his commands, to watchfulneſs over 
our own hearts, to mildnefs towards others. For we ourſelves 
alſo have been fooliſh, diſobedient, deceived: and not by worts 
of righteouſneſs, which we have done, but according to his mer- 
cy, God hath ſaved us, which he ſhed on ths abundantly through 
Chriſt Jeſus our Saviour“. 

And as this ſacrament will naturally ſtrengthen us in all 
theſe good diſpolitions, we cannot doubt, but God will add 
his bleſſing to the uſe of ſuch proper means, eſpecially being 
appointed means. For fince he hath threatened puniſhments 
to unworthy receivers, he will certainly beſtow rewards. on 
worthy ones. Our Saviour hath told us, that his fleſh is meat 
indeed, and his blood is drink indeed+: ſuſtenance and refreſh- 
ment to the ſouls of men. When he bleſſed the bread and 
wine, he undoubtedly prayed, and not in vain, that they might 
be effectual for the good purpoſes, which he deſigned ſhould 
be attained by this holy rite. And St Paul hath told us, if it 
needs, more expreſsly, that the cup, which we bleſs, is the com- 
munion, that is, the communication to us, of the blood of Chriſt; 
and the bread, which we break, of the body of Chriſt t: that is, 
of a ſaving union with him, and therefore of the benefits pro- 
cured to us by his death: which are, forgiveneſs of our of- 
fences ; for he hath ſaid, This is my blood of the New Tefla- 
ment, which ts ſhed for the remiſſion of fins: Increaſe of the 
gracious influences of the Holy Ghoſt ; for the apoſtle hath 
ſaid, plainly ſpeaking of this ordinance, that we are all made 
to drink into one Spirit || : and everlaſting life; for whoſo eat- 
eth his fleſh, and drinketh his blood, dwelleth in Chrift, and Chiift 
in him, and he will raiſe him up at the laſt day J. Whence a fa- 
ther of the apoſtolic age, Ignatius, calls the euchariſt, e me- 
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dicine of emmortatity ; ; a preſervative, that we Should not die, but 


live for ever in Feſus Chriſt *. 

But then what hath beenalready hinted to you muſt be al- 
ways carefully obſerved ; that theſe benefits are to be expect- 
ed only from partaking worthily of it: for he that cateth and 
drinketh unworthily, St Paul hath told us, ts guilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord+; that is, guilty of irreverence towards 
it, and cateth and drinketh judgoment io himſelf t. Our trans- 
lation indeed hath it, damnation to Vimſelf. But there is ſo 
great danger of this laſt word being underſtood here in too 
ſtrong a ſenſe, that it would be much fafer, and exacter, to 
tranſlate it, (as it is often tranſlated elſewhere, and once in a 
few verſes after this paſſage, and from what follows ought 
undeniably to be tranſlated here) judgment, or condemnation : 
not to certain puniſhment in another life, but to ſuch marks 
of God's diſpleaſure as he ſees fit; which will be confined to 
this world, or extended to the next, as the cafe requires. For 
receiving unworthily may, according to the kind and degree of 
it, be either a very great fin, or comparatively a ſmall one. 
But all dangerous kinds and degrees may with eaſe be avoid- 
ed, if we only take care to come to the ſacrament with pro- 
per diſpoſitions, and, which will follow of courſe, to behave 
at it in a proper manner. 

To theſe diſpoſitions our catęchiſm proceeds. But more is 
needful to be known concerning thera than.can well be laid 
before you now. Therefore I ſhall conclude at preſent with 
deſiring you to obſerve, that no unworthineſs, but our own, can 
poſſibly eadanger us, or prevent our receiving benefit. Doubt- 
leſs it would both be more pleaſing and more edifying, 
to come to the table of the Lord in company with ſuch 
only as are qualified for a place at 1t: and they, who are un- 
qualified, ought, when they properly can, to be reſtrained 
from it. But we have neither direction nor permiſſion to ſtay 
away, becauſe others come who ſhould not: nor can they e- 


ver be ſo effectually excluded, but that fare will be mixed | 


among the wheat : and attempting to root them vp may often 
be more hurtful than Ietting both grow together till the har- 
: | 3R 2 veſt, 
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veſt *, Nay, ſhould even the flewards and diſpenſers of G 
myſteries | be unnoly perſons, though it be a grievous temp- 
tation to others to abhor the Offering of the Lord t, yet that 
is holy ſtill. They hall bear their iniquity : but notwithſtand- 
ing, all the promiſes of all God's ordinances are yea and amen, 
ſure and certain, in Jeſus Chriſt q, to as many as wer hip him 
in ſpirit and in truth ||. 


Matth. xiii. 28, 31. 1 Cor. iv. 2. 1 Sar. ii. 17. 
| 9 2 Cor. i. 10. John iv. 23. 
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Of the Lord's SuprER. 


#2 I 


War qualifications and diſpoſitions are required of them 
who come to the Lord's Supper, the ſcripture hath 
not particularly expreſſed: for they are eaſily collected from 


the nature of this ordinance. But our catechiſra, in its fifth 


and laſt anſwer concerning it, hath reduced them very juitly 
to three: Repentance, faith, and charity. 

I. That we repent us truly of our former ſins „A. dfajtly bun- 
poſing to lead a new liſe. For as we are by nature prone to 
fin; and the youngeſt and beſt among us have in more inftan- 


ces than a few been guilty of it: the leſs the better: ſo in 


Chriſtianity, repentance is the foundation of every thing. 
Now the ſorrow that we ought to feel for the leaſt fin, mat 
be a very ſerious one : and for greater offences in proportion 
deeper. But the vehemence and paſſionateneſs of grief will, 
on every occaſion, and particularly on this, be extremely dif- 
fereat in different perſons, And therefore all that God ex- 
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pects, is a ſincere, though it may be a calm, concern, for eve- 
ry paſt fault, of which we are conſcious, and for the multi- 
tudes, which we have either not obſerved or forgotten. And 
this concern muſt proceed from a ſenſe of duty, and produce 
the good effects of an humble confeſſion to him in all caſes, 
and to our fellow-creatures, in all cafes needful; of reſtituy 
tion for the injuries that we have done, ſo far as it is poſſible; 
and of a ſettled reſolution to amend our hearts and lives, 
wherever it is wanting. More than this we cannot do; and 
leſs than this God cannot accept. For it would be giving us 
2 licenſe to diſobey him, if he allowed us to come to his table, 
and profeſs to have fellowſhip with him, while we walked en 
darkneſs *, Mere infirmities indeed, and undeſigned frailties, 
provided we ſtrive againft them with any good degiee of ho- 
neſt care, and humble ourſelves in the Divine preſenc> for 
them, ſo far as we are ſenſible of them, will not -provoke God 
to reject us, as unworthy receivers, though, in ſtrictneſs, we 
are all unworthy. For if ſuch failures as theſe made perſons 
unfit, nobody could be fit. And therefore there will be no ex- 
cuſe for omitting what Chriſt hath commanded : nor can be 
any reaſon why we ſhould not do it with comfort. 

But whoever lives in any wilful ftn, cannot ſafely come to 
the holy ſacrament : nor, which I beg you to obſerve, can he 
tafely ſtay away. For, as the hypocriſy of profeſſing amend- 
ment falſely at God's table is a great ſin; ſo the profancneſs 
of turning our backs upon it, becauſe we will not amend, is 
to the full as great a one: and it is the mereſt folly in the 
world to chuſe either, as the ſafer way: for a wicked perſon 
can be fafe no way. But let him reſolve to quit his wicked- 
neſs: and when he is thoroughly ſure, ſo far as he can judge 
trom a competent experience, that he hath reſolved upon it 
effetually, then he may as ſafely receive as he can fay his 
prayers. And ſuch a one ſhould come, not with ſervile fear, 
as to a hard maſter ; but with willing duty, as to a mercifal 
Father. Nay, ſhould he afterwards break his reſolutions, tho? 
doubtleſs it would be the juſteſt cauſe of heavy grief, yet it 
would not prove that he received unworthily, but only that 
he hath behaved unworthily ſince he received. And the thing 
for him to do is, to lament his fault with deeper contrition, 

renew 


John i. 6, 


- 


renew his good purpoſes more firmly, pray for help from a 
bove with more earneſtneis, watch over himſelf with more 
prudent care: then go again to God's altar, thankfully com- 

memorate his pardoning love, and claim anew the. benefit of 
his gracious. covenant. Following this courſe honeſtly, he 
will aſſuredly gain ground. And therefore ſuch, as do not 
gain ground, do not follow it honeſtly: but allow themſelves 
to go round in a circle of {inning, then repenting as they call 
it, and communicating, then ſinning again: as if every com- 
munion did of courſe wipe off the old ſcore, and ſo they might 
begin a new one without ſcruple : which is the abſurdeſt, the 
molt irreligious, the moſt fatal imagination that can be. 

H. The next thing, required of them who come to the Lord's 
Supper, is a lively faith in God's mercy through Chriſt, with a 
thankful remembrance of his death. And the faith neceſſary is 
a ſettled perſuaſion, that, for the ſake of the meritorious obe- 
dience and ſufferings of our bleſſed Redeemer, God will par- 
don true penitents; together with a comfortable truſt that we, 
as ſuch, have an intereſt in his merits. But here again you 
muſt obſerve, that different perſons may have very different 
degrees of this perſuaſion and truſt, Some may be weak in 

faith; may have cauſe to ſay with in the goſpel of St Mark, 
Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief + ; and yet their pray- 
ers, like his, may be graciouſly heard. Others may be:frong t, 
and increaſes, till they abound in faith ||. And ſuch have great 
reaſon to be thankful to God for themſelves ; but ſurely they 
ought not to judge hardly of their brethren, who have not ad- 
vanced ſo far. 'The rule of judging, both in the catechiſm 
and the ſcripture, is not by the politiveneſs, but the livelineſs, 
of our ſaith : that is, the fruits of a Chriſtian life, which it 
produces: for faith without works is dead . If we cannot 
{ow the evidence of theſe, the higheſt confidence will do us 
no good; and if we can, we need have no doubts concerning 
our ſpiritual condition ; and though we have ever ſo many, 
provided we perceive no ſuflicient reaſon for them, we may 
celebrate this holy ordinance very ſafely. For ſuch weakneſſes 
in our natural temper and ſpirits are no way inconſiſtent with 
having, 
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9 
having, in our fixed and deliberate judgment, that full truſt in 
God's mercy, which the Communion-ſervice requires; and we 
cannot take a more likely method, either to perfect our re- 
pentance or to ſtrengthen our faith, than receiving the ſacra- 
ment frequently. 

Our catechiſm teaches further, that our faith in Chriſt mult 
be accompanied wth a thankful remembrance of his death. And 
ſurely, if we believe, that he died to ſave us, we muſt be 
thankful for it. But then the meaſure of our thankfulnefs 
muſt be taken from the goodneſs and conſtancy of its eſtects, 
not from that ſenſible warmth and fervency, which we cannot, 
ordinarily ſpeaking, feel ſo ſtrongly in ſpiritual things as in 
temporal ; and of which bad perſons may at times have very 
much, and good perſons little. For that is the true thankful- 
neſs, which produces love. And this ig the love of God, that 
we keep his commandments *. | 

But there is one commandment, as I have ſhewn yon, pe- 
culiarly connected with this ordinance. And therefore our 
catechiſm ſpecifies it ſeparately, and in expreſs terms, by re- 
quiring, 

III. That we be in charity with all men. For we can have 
no ſhare in the love of our Creator, our Redeemer, and Sanc- 
tifier, unleſs, in imitation of it, we love one another; and, as 
the goodneſs of God 1s univerſal, ſo muſt ours be too. Re- 
ceiving the holy communion was indeed intended to increaſe 
the degree of it ; but the reality we muſt have, before we are 
worthy to receive, And we muſt ſhow it is real, by forgr- 
ving them who treſpaſs againſt us : by aſſiſting, as far as can 
be reaſonably expected, thoſe who need aſſiſtance in any kind; 
by our hearty prayers for thoſe, whom we can help no other 
way; by faithfully performing the duties of our ſeveral ſta- 
tions and relations in life; and by condeſcenſion, mildneſs, 
and humanity towards every perſon, as occaſion offers: all 
which duties, and particularly that of forgiveneſs, have been 
explained to you in their proper places. | 

Theſe then being the diſpoſitions requiſite for receiving the 


holy ſacrament, as indeed they are for obtaining eternal hap- 


pineſs ; we are all greatly concerned to examine ourſelves, 
whether we have them or not; and ſhould have been concern- 


ed 
8 I John V. 3» 
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ed to do it, though this ordinance had never been appointed. 
But we are now more eſpecially bound to it with a view to 
this ordinance; both from the nature of it, and from St Paul's 
politive injunction: Let a man examine himſelf, and fo let biz: 
eat of that bread, and drink of that cup *. 

The principal ſubjects of our examination are comprehend- 
ed under the three heads juſt now mentioned. But as to any 
particular method to be taken, or time to be ſpent in it, or in 
any further preparation ſubſequent to it, we have no com- 
mand: it is left to every one's prudence and voluntary pict y. 
They who live in a conſtant prackice of religion and virtue, 
are always fit for the ſacrament ; and may, if the call be ſud- 
den, by reſlecting for a few moments, ſufficiently know that 
they are fit. Perſons who live in any fin, may as quickly 
know that they are not. And it is only in doubtful caſes, 
that any length of conſideration is neceſſary to ſatisfy us about 
this matter. But it muſt be extremely uſeful for all perſons, 
not only to be attentive to their ways conftantly, but to look 
back upon them frequently ; much more frequently than al- 
moſt any one receives the ſacrament. And as things, which 
have no certain ſeaſon fixed for them, are very apt to be ne- 
glected; we ſhould fix upon this, as one certain ſeaſon for as 
particular an inſpection into the ſtate of our hearts and lives 
as we can well make, and can hope to be the better for; join- 
ing with it ſuitable meditations, reſolutions, and devotions. 
But then in the whole of this work we muſt be careful, nci- 
ther to hurry over any part thoughtleſsly, nor lengthen it 
weariſomely. And in our examination we muſt be eſpecially 
careful, ncither to flatter nor yet to affright ourſelves ; but 
obſerve impartially what is right in us, thank God, and take 
the comfort of it : acknowledge what 1s wrong, beg pardon, 
and amend it. For without amendment, being ever ſo forry 
will avail nothing. 5 

The laſt thing to be mentioned in relation to this holy ſa- 
crament, is our behaviour at it, which ought to be very ſeri- 
ous and reverent ; fuch as may ſhow, in the propereſt man- 
ner, that, to uſe the apoſtle's words, we diſcern or diſtinguiſſi 
the Lord's body +; look on the action of receivin g it, as one 
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of no common nature, but as the religious memorial of our 
bleſſed Saviour's dying for us, and by his death eftabliſhing 
with us a covenant of pardon, grace, und everlaſting felicity, 
on God's part; and of faith and holineſs, on ours. With this 
important conſideration, we ſhould endeavour to affect our 
hearts deeply and tenderly ; yet neither to force our minds, 
if we could, into immoderate tranfports, by which we ſhall 
only bewilder and loſe, inſtead of benefiting, ourſelves ; nor 
expreſs even what we ought to feel, by any improper ſingu- 
larities of geſture; nor yet be dejected, if we have leſs feel- 
ing, and even leſs attention to the ſervice, than we have rea- 
ſon to wiſh. For ſuch things may be, in a great meaſure at 
leaſt, natural and unavoidable. Or, ſuppoſing them faults ; 
they may be, and often are, the faults of ſuch perſons, as, not- 
withſtanding, are, on the whole, very worthy communicants. 
They may be, for a time, uſeful means of keeping us humble 
and watchful ; after that, God may deliverus from them ; 
and ſhould we continue all our lives afflicted with them, 
it would never hinder our receiving all the neceſſary benefits 
of this ordinance. 

God grant that both it, and all his other gracious inſtitu- 
tions, may contribute effectually to Build us up on our moſt ho- 
ly faith in a ſuitable practice, that ſo we may ever #eep our- 
ſelves in the love of God; and on good grounds loot for the 
mercy of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, unto eternal life X. 


S Jude, ver. 20, 21. 


LECTURE XXEIS, 


The Conclufion. 


HAVING now, through God's mercy, carried on theſe 

lectures to the end of the catechiſm, and in ſome mea- 
ſure explained to you every part of Chriſtian faith and duty 
Vor. IV, 38 compre- 
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comprehended in it, I have only one inſtruction more to add, 
but the moſt important of all for you to remember and confi. 
der well: that, / ye know theſe things, happy are ye, if ye do 
them; and miſerable are ye, if ye do them not. 

We all know indeed by nature, in a great degree, what 
manner of perſons we ought to be in this world: and there- 
fore, if we fail of being ſuch, are in a great degree inexcuſa.. 
ble. For how little teaching ſoever ſome may have had; yet 
our Saviour's home queſtion will reach even them : Yea, and 
why even of yourſelves judge ye not, what is right +? The work 
of the law is written in the hearts of men, their conſcience alſo 
bearing witne/st. Being reaſonable creatures, we are evident. 
ly bound to govern our paſſions, appetites, fancies, and whole 
behaviour, by the rules of reaſon. And who doth not ſee, that 
ſobriety, temperanee, and modeſty, are things perfectly rea- 
ſonable; and exeeſs, and difloluteneſs, and indecency, miſchie- 
vous and ſhameful? Being ſocial creatures, we are as evidently 
bound to whatever will make ſociety happy. And ſince we 
are very ſenſible, that others ought to treat us with juſtice 
and kindneſs, peaceably mind their own buſineſs, and diligent- 
ly provide for their own maintenance; we cannot but be ſen- 
ſible, that we ought to do the ſame things. Then, laſtly, be- 
ing creatures capable. of knowing our Creator, who is not far 
from every one of us; for in him we live, and move, and have 
our being g: it follows very clearly, that we are not to forget 
him, but worſhip and obey him as the Almighty, all-wiſe, and 
all good Maker and Lord of the univerſe ; acknowledge our 


dependance on him, be thank ful to ham for his mercies, and re- 


ſign ourſelves to his diſpoſal. 

Thus much, one ſhould have thought, all men muſt have 
known, without ſupernatural teaching; and certainly they 
might; and therefore are juſlly blameable and puniſhable, if 
they do not. But ſtill it hath appeared in fact, that wherever 
men have been left to their own reaſon, neither every one hath 
taught himſelf, nor the wiſer part of the world taught the reſt, 
even theſe plain things ; ſo as to produce any ſteady regard 
to them, as duties, or even any ſettled conviction of them, as 
truths. And for want of it, fin and miſery have prevailed e- 


very where. Men have made others and themſelves wretch- 
ed 


P John xiii. 17. + Luke xii. 57 I Rom. ii. 15. 8 AQs xvii. 277 28. 
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ed in numberleſs ways; and often doubly wretched by the re- 
flections of their own hearts; knowing they had done ill, and 
not knowing how to be ſure of pardon. 

Foreſeeing from eternity theſe dreadful conſequences of hu- 


man 1gnorance and wickedneſs, God provided ſuitable reme- 


dies of inſtruction and grace; which he notified to the world 
from time to time, as his own unſearchable wiidom ſaw would 
be fitteſt; increaſing the light gradually till it thone qut in the 
full day of Chriſtianity. But revelation, as well as reaſon, 
hath been given in vain to æ great part of mankind. The pro- 
pagation of it throꝰ the earth hath been ſtrangely neglected; in 
many places, where it hath been received it hath been loſt again; 
and in too many, where it is retained, it is grievoufly corrupted 
and obſcured. Without queſtion we ought to judge as charita- 
bly as we can of all who are in any of thefe conditions: but at the 
ſame time we ought, from the bottom of our hearts, to thank 
God that none of them is our own. Undoubtedly he is and 
will be gracious to all his creatures, as far as they are fit ob- 
jects; but it is the riches of bis grace, that he hath beſtow- 
ed on us; and as, with juſtice, he might difpoſe of his own 
free gifts as he pleaſed; ſo, in mercy, he hath conferred a large 
proportion of them on this nation and age. Blefſings, that are 
common and familiar, tho' indeed much the greater for that, 
are uſually but little regarded. And thus, amongſt other things, 
the opportunities that we enjoy of religious knowledge, it 
may be feared, are often very lightly eſteemed. But would 
we reflect, how much leſs means of being acquainted with the 
duties of this life, and the rewards of another, not only the 
unenlightened heathen world, but the Jews, the people of God, 
had formerly; and much the greateſt part even of Chriſtians 
have had for numbers of ſucceſſive generations, and have ſtill, 
than we: it would make us feel, that our Saviour's words 0 
long to us alſo; Ferily, 1 ſay unto you, that many prophets and 
righteous men have defired to fee thoſe things which ye fee, and 
have not ſeen them : and to hear thoſe things which ye hear, and 
have not heard them. But bleſſed are your eyes, for they, fee; 
and your ears, for they hear f. 
But then, and, for the ſake of God and our ſouls, let us ob- 
ferve it; if ſeeing we ſee not, and bearing we hear not t, to the 
. only 
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only good purpoſe of life, that of becoming in heart and in 
practice ſuch as we ought; better had it been for us, not to have 
known the way of righteauſneſs, than, after we have kiown it, 
to turn from the holy commandment delivered unto us*, For 
anto whomſoever much ts given, of him ſhall much be required, 

© The ſervant that knew his Lord's will, and prepared not him- 
ſelf, neither did according to his will, ſhall be beaten with many 
firipes : : he that knew it not, with few. But take notice; he 
that, in compariſon with others, may be ſaid not to know the 
will of God, knows enough of it to ſubject him, if he fails of 

doing it, to future puniſhment ; t be beaten with Aripes. Not 
even a heathen ſinner therefore {hall eſcape entirely by his ig- 
norance ; much leſs will that plea excuſe a Chriſtian ;- but 
leaſt of all can thoſe Chriſtians hope for mercy, who hear the 
word of God preached to them weekly; have it in their hands, 
and may read it daily; and yet tranſgreſs it. Ferily I fay 
unt o you, it ſhall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrha, in 
the day of judgement t, than for ſuch perſons. 

Let no one argue from hence, that knowledge then 1s no 
bleſſing. For the more we know of our Maker and our du- 
ty, the better we are qualified to be good in this world and 
happy in the next. And we can never be worſe for it, unleſs 
he will, by making either no uſe or a bad uſe of it. Nor let 
any one imagine, that, though we need not be the worſe for 
our knowledge, yet ſince we may, ig:orance is the ſaſer choice; 

| as what will ezcuſe our ins, if not entirely, yet in a great 
meaſure. But let us all remember, it is not pretended, but 
real ignorance ; nor even that, unleſs wg could not help it, 
that will be any plea in our favour. Wilful, or even careleſs 
1gnorance, is a great fin itſelf; and therefore can never pro- 
cure us pardon for the other ſins which it may ccc on. What 
ſhould any one of us think of a ſervant who kept out of the 
way of receiving his maſter's orders, purpoſely becauſe he had 
no mind to do them? Nay, {uppoiing him only through ne- 
gligence not to underſtand the buſineſs that he was required 
to leara and follow; weuld this juſtify him? Would it not be 
faid, that what he might and ought to have known, it was his 
— own fault if he did not know? And what do we think of God, 
| ie 
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if we hope to impoſe upon him with pleas that will not paſs 
amongſt ourſelves ? 


Fix in your hearts then: the firſt indiſpenſable duty of man 


is, to learn the Will of his Maker; the next, to do it: and 
nothing can excuſe you from either. Attend therefore dili- 
gently on all ſuch means of inſtruction, as God's providence 
gives you: eſpecially the public inſtruction of the church, 
which, having expreſsly appointed for you, he will aſſuredly 
bleſs to you; provided you obſerve our Saviour's moſt im- 
portant direction, Take heed how ye hear*, For on that de- 
pends, whether the preaching of the goſpel {hall be fe or 
death to yo One it mult be: and theſe very lectures, a- 
mongſt other things, which have been truly intended for your 
eternal good, will prove, if you apply them not to that end, 
what God forbid they ſhould, a means of increafing your fu- 
ture condemnation. Be intreated therefore to conſider very 
ſeriouſly what you are taught; for be there ever ſo much of 
the weakneſs” of man in it, there is the power of God unto ſa]. 
vation, unleſs you hinder it yourſelves, Never deſpiſe then 


the meaneſt of your inſtructors ; and never think of admiring 


the ableſt : but remember that your buſineſs is, neither to ap- 
plaud nor cenſure other perſons performances; but to improve 
your own hearts, and mend your own lives. Barely coming 
and hearing is nothing. Barely being pleaſed and moved and 
affected is nothing. It is only minding and doing the whole 
of your duty, not ſome part of it alone, that is any thing. 

Knowing the words of your catechiſm is of no other uſe, 
than to preſerve in your memories the things which thoſe 
words expreſs. Knowing the meaning of your catechiſm e- 
ver ſo well, in every part, is of no other uſe than to put you 
on the performance of what it teaches. And performing ſome 
things ever ſo conſtantly or zealon!ly, will not avail, without 
a faithful endeavour to periorm every thing. Have it always 
in your thoughts thereſore, that practice, uniform practice, is 
the one thing needful. Your knowledge may be very low and 
imperfect, your faith not very clear and diltin&t: but however 
poorly you are capable of furniſhing your heads; if your hearts 
and lives be good, all is well. 

But here, I pray you, obſerve further, that as it is not in 


underſtand- | 
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underſtanding and believing, ſo it is in devotion merely, that 
religion conſiſts. The common duties of common life make 
far the greateſt part of what our Maker expects of us. To be 
honeſt and fober, and modeſt and humble, and good tempered 
and mild, and induſtrious and uſeful in our ſeveral ſtations, 
are things to which all perſons are as much bound as they can 
be to any thing: and when they proceed from a principle of 
conſcience towards God, and are offered up to him, as our 
bounden duty, through Jeſus Chriſt, are as true and accepta- 
ble a ſervice to him, as either our attendance at church, or our 
prayers in retirement at home. And they, who abound in 
theſe latter duties, and neglect any of the former, only diſgrace 
religion, and deceive themſelves. 

| Yet underſtand me not, I beg you, to ſpeak ſlightly of de- 
votion, either private or public. On the contrary, I recom- 
mend both to you moſt earneſtly : for our immediate duty to 
God is the higheſt of all duties, the firſt and great command- 
ment of natural religion: and the payment of due and di- 
ſtinct regards to the Father Almighty, to his bleſſed Son, and 
Holy Spirit, of courſe obtains an equal rank in revelation. In 
particular I recommend it to you, not to omit coming to even- 
ing prayers, becauſe now theſe lectures will be diſcontinued. 
Joinin gin God's worſhip, and hearing his holy word read ta 
you, is always a ſufficient, and ſhould always | be the principal 
motive to bring you. For neither i is he that planteth any thing, 
nor he thet watereth ; but God that giveth the mecreaſe +, And 
we may be ſure he will give it to thoſe, who attend on his or- 
dinances with pious minds : and we may juſtly expect, that 
he will withhold it from thoſe, who, inſtead of coming be- 
cauſe it 1s their duty, come to hear this or that man dif. 
courſe. 

But then I muſt beſeech you to obſerve, at the fame time, 
that as neither piety without morals, nor morals without pie- 
ty, nor heathen piety without Chriſtian, will ſuffice; ſo nei- 
ther will the outward acts of any thing, without an inward 
principle of it; and the true principle is a reverent eſteem and 
love of God. Other inducements may allowably be joined 
with this; but if this be not alſo joined with them, what we 5 
do may be prudence, may be virtue, but is not religion; and | 

therefore, 
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therefore, however right, ſo far as it goes, doth not go far e- 
nough to entitle us to reward, or even to ſecure us from pu- 
niſhment ; which nothing can more juſtly deſerve, than to have 
little or no ſenſe of filial affection to our heavenly Father, and: 
of thankful love to our crucified Redeemer and gracious Sanc- 
tifier, who have the higheſt right to the utmoſt regard that 
our ſouls are capable of feeling. 

You muſt reſolve therefore, not only to be Chriſtians ex- 
ternally in your lives, but internally in your hearts. And, 
et me remind you further, you will reſolve on neither to good 
purpoſe, if you truſt to yourſelves alone for the performance. 
You will contrive, perhaps, great ſchemes of amendment and 
goodneſs, but you will execute very little of them; or you 
will do a good deal, it may be, in ſome particulars, and leave 

others, equally neceflary, undone : or you will go on a while, 
and then fall, when you thought you were ſureſt of ſtanding : 
or, what ſeeming progreſs ſoever you may make, you will 
ruin it all, by thinking too highly of yourſelves for it: or 
ſome way or another you will certainly fail, unleſs the grace 
of God enable you, firſt to be deeply ſenſible of your own guilt. 
and weakneſs ; then to lay hold, by faith in Chriſt, on his 
promiſed mercy and help; in the ſtrength of that help to obey 
his commands; and, after all, to know that you are ſtill 2u- 
profitable ſervants*, Now this grace you may certainly have, 
in whatever meaſure you want it, by earneſt prayer for it, 
humble dependance upon it, and ſuch honeſt and diligent uſe 
of the lower degrees of it, as he hath promiſed to reward with 
higher degrees; and you can have it no other way. If ever 
therefore, when we exhort you to duties, moral or religious, 
weomit to mention the great duty of applying for more ſtrength 
from above to be given you, not for your own ſakes, but that 
of your bleſſed Redeemer, in order to practiſe them, it is by 
no means becauſe we think ſuch application unneceſſary; but 
becauſe we hope you know it ſa well to be abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry, that we need not always remind you of it. But if we are, 
at any time, wanting to you in this reſpe& or any other, be 
not therefore wanting to yourſelves, but wor- out your own 
ſalvation from this motive, which alone will procure you ſuc- 


ceſs, 
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ceſs, that God worketh in you both to will and to do*. And 7 

| pray God to ſanfrfy you wholly, and preſerve your whole ſpi- 
rit, foul, and body blameleſs, unto the coming of our Lord Teſus 
Chrift +. 

Having ſaid thus much for you all in general, J defire you, 
children, to take notice of what I am going to ſay, in the laſt 
place, to you in particular. Your condition 1s of the lower 
kind; but your inſtruction hath been better than many of 
your ſuperiors have had. If therefore your behaviour be bad, 
your condemnation will be heavy; and if it be good, you may, 
be to the full as happy in this world and the next, as if you 
were.of ever ſo high rank, For true happineſs comes only 

from doing our duty, and none will ever come from tranſ- 
greſſing it; but, whatever pleaſure or profit ſin may promiſe, 
they will ſoon turn into pain and loſs. Remember therefore, 
as long as you live, what you have been taught here, Re- 
member particularly the anſwers to thoſe two main queſtions : 

What is thy duty towards God? and, what 1s thy duty towards 
thy neighbour ? And be aſſured, that unleſs you practiſe both, 
when you go hence t6 ſervices and apprenticeſhips, all the mo- 
ney and labour, that hath been ſpent on you, will be fpent in 
vain; you will be a diſgrace to the education and teaching 
that you have had; you will probably be very miſerable here, 
and certainly ſo for ever hereafter. But, if you practiſe both, 
you will make an honeſt and grateful return for the kindneſs 
that you have received from your benefaQors ; which I hope 
you will never forget, but imitate, if God enables you to do 
it ; you will be loved of your Maker and fellow-creatures ; 
Jou will live in peace of mind, you will die with comfort, and 
be received into everlaſting bliſs. 

Think then, I entreat and charge you, ſcriouſly and often 
of theſe things. And, to remind yourſelves of them more 
effectually, be diligent in reading ſuch good books as are gi- 
ven you at your leaving ſchool, or otherwiſe put into your 
hands; be conſtant in coming to church, on the Lord's day at: 
leaſt : ſuch of you as go away before you are confirmed, take 
the firſt opportunity, after 7ou are fourteen, to apply to your 

- miniſter, wherever you 505 that you may be well inſtructed 
| for 
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for that holy ordinance, and then admitted to it. Within a 
reaſonable time after this, prepare yourſelves, and deſire him 
and your friends to aſſiſt in preparing you to receive the Lord's 
Supper: concerning which you have heard very lately, how 
expreſsly it is required of all Chriſtians, (a name that com- 
prehends young as well as old) for the means of improving 
them in every thing that is good. And may God give his 
grace to you and to us all, that by the help of thoſe means, 
with which he hath ſo plentifully favoured us, we may 
each of us improve daily in the knowledge of his truth, and 
the love of our duty, till at length we come unto the meaſure of 
the flature of the fulneſs of Chrift *. 
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DR MAYHEW's OBSERVATIONS 


oN THE 
CHARTER and CONDUCT 
or THE 
5» DVD FE: 8 
FOR THE 


PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


R MAYHEW's “ book is written, partly againſt the 
Church of England in general; partly againſt the con- 

duct of the Society for the Propagation of the Goſpel, in ſet- 
tling miniſters of that church in the Maſſachuſetts and Con- 
necticut; partly againſt appointing biſhops to reſide in his 
Majeſty's American Colonies. The firſt, though not formally 
propoſed by him as one head of his work, appears to be in his 


view throughout the whole of it. And if ſatisfaction be pre- 
| viouſly 


* The quotations out of Dr Mayhew's obſervations are taken from the En- 
glith edition, which contains 147 pages. The American hath 196 pages, 
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ioufly given to candid perſons on this poiat, they will be bet- 
ter prepared for conſidering the other two. 


He objects againſt the Conſtitution and Worſhip of the 


Church of England, as unſcriptural“. Now, even had he at- 


tempted to bring proof of this, it would only lead into a long 
diſpute, very little connected with his profeſſed ſubject, and 
into which, he declares, it was by no means his dgſigu to enter f. 
But, inſtead of proofs, he contents himſelf with bold aſſertions, 
reproachful names, and Indicrous repreſentations ; a hkely 


method 1ndeed to pleaſe the prejudiced, and carry the thought- 


leſs along with him, but not to preſaade the conſiderate and 
judicious. Whatever the Doctor may think of our church, 
it hath ever beenchighly honoured by foreign proteſtants. The 
Lutherans prefer it to the Calviniſt communion, the Calvi- 
niſts to the Lutheran, the Greeks to both: which may ſuffi- 
ciently juſtify the expreſſion, underſtood in a latitude not 
uncommon, that all other perſuaſions eſteem it next to their 
own j. And further, moſt, if not all of them, blame the Eng- 
lifh Diſſenters for ſeparating from it. The Doctor ſeems to 
entertain the worſe opinion of it, becauſe the members of the 
Church of Rome likewiſe eſteem it more than they do others g. 
But we have to reply, that they hate it more alſo, as the moſt 
dangerous enemy to their cauſe, and ſtrongeſt bulwark of the 
Reformation. If there be ſome appointments in it, which the 


ſcripture doth not require; ſo have their been from the firſt 


in the Church of New England too, as may be ſeen in the ap- 


pendix to the hiſtory of that country, written by Mr Neale, a 


diſſenting miniſter: and ſo there are in all the churches of the 
world. Ours hath not many things of this kind, nor lays great 
ſtreſs upon them: and to think indifferent things unlawfal, 
is as unreaſonable and ſuperſtitious, as to think them neceſ- 
ſary. 

He ſpeaks with horror of its ezer-mous brerarchy, a rending 
by various gradations from the dirt to the ſbies||: and reſem- 
bling that of the Romiſh Church, which one great Prelate 
preſides over the whole l. What he mcans by the former 
words, beſides indeterminate abuſe, perhaps he could not eaſi- 
ly explain. That there are diilercnt ranks of men in civil! 


3.1 2. govern- 
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government, was never held to be an objection againſt it: and 
where is the harm of it in eccleſi ſtical? In the Preſbyterian 
hierarchy, one is raiſed confiderably above another, though 
the preference uſually may be temporary: and their acts of 
power have been as enormous, as thoſe of the Engliſh biſhops 
formerly; andaremuch greater than thoſe of the Engliſh biſhops 
now. In his favourite compariſon of our church to the Ro- 
miſh, the Doctor quite miftakes the matter. Not one, but two 
Prelates, prefide over the Church of England; and four over 
her fiſter church of Ireland; which grievouſly ſpoils the fimi- 
liti de, that he would make out. And all theſe prefide in ſub- 
ordination to the king, as he well knows; though he difinge- 
nuouſly hints a doubt of it by his ironical words, J hope ® 5A 
the ſame time that, I believe, he would deny it to be in ſubor- 
dination to the king, that he preſides over the We ft Church iu 
Boſton. As to the dirt, which he mentions : If ſome clergy- 
men of our church are very low in the world, fo are ſome of 
every church ; nor do they deſerve ſcorn for it, but compaſ- 
fon. And that. any of ours are ſo high, as to do harm, or 
cauſe fear, by their elevation, the perſons, amongſt whom they 
live, find not: and he, who i is placed ſo remote from them, had 
better judge by the experience of others, than by his own heat- 
ed imagination. 

Bitbops, in his ae are the mitred lordly fucceffors of 
the fiſhermen of Galilee f. Now if mitres offend him, our bi- 
{hops wear none. If they are ſtiled lords, it is becauſe, by the 
ancient conſtitution of our country, they fit in the upper houſe 
of parliament : where, I believe, they are thought as uſeful 
members as the reſt. ' And I know not, whether the Doctor's 
modeſty would propoſe that our conſtitution ſhould be altered 
in this reſpect, or whether a much wiſer man could foreſee 
the conſequences of ſuch an alteration. Men may be lords, 
without being lordly: and they, who have profeiled to abho- 
the name, have carried the diſpoſition of domineering to the 
height; and lorded it over the conſciences and the liberties of 
others, as much as any who have worn higher titles. What 
intimation lies concealed under the terms, Fiſhermen of Gal:- 
lee; and whether, in the Doctor's opinion, all miniſters of 


Chriſt are to follow ſome trade, he hath not explained, nor 
told 
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told us what his own is. But certainly reviling his brethren 
is a very bad one. 

He alſo charges the Church of England with perſecution; 
and particularly with driving out the anceſtors of the preſent 
inhabitants of New England into that country *®. Now it 1s 
a matter of notoriety, that the lawfulneſs of perſecution 1s no 
doctrine of our church: and there are few of its members, if 
any, now, who approve it, or do not deteſt it, But we muſt 
acknowledge, that, when the errors of the Church of Rome 
were caſt off, this was not immediately perceived to be one by 
almoſt any of. the Proteſtant communions. The Church of 
England was but like others; and the Diſſenters from it had 
not the leaſt degree more of a tolerating ſpirit, perhaps not ſo 
much. There were amongſt them peaceable men, and ſo there 
were amongſt us. But in general their avowed aim was, not 
exemption for themſelves, but the deſtruction of the eccleſiaſ- 
tical eſtabliſhment. On this they were treated too ſeverely, 
and they returned the treatment to the full, as ſoon as they 
were able, in the total overthrow of church and ſtate. Far 
ſrom exaggerating, I chuſe not to mention the particulars of 


their behaviour. Every good man muſt lament the faults of 


both fides ; but to inveigh againſt one with bitterneſs, and 
leave it to be imagined that the other was innocent, which 
the Doctor doth, I hope he will ſee on recollection is extreme. 
ly unjuſt, 

In the platform of diſcipline, agreed upon in the Synod of Cam- 
bridge, in New England in 1648, and publiſhed by Mr Neale, 
in his hiſtory of that country, it is declared, that hereſy zs to 
be reftrained and puniſbed by the civil magiſtrate ; and that if 
any churches grow fechifmatical, or walk contrary to the rule of 
the word, he is to put forth his coercive power, as the matter 
ſhall require t. Accordingly, Mr Nexle himſelf vecy honeſt- 
ly confeſſes, that the Churches of New England, were former- 
ly very uncharitable to thoſe who differed from them, and had 
e notions ef liberty of conſcience, but were for forcing men to 
heir public aſſemblies by ſines and timpriſonments\, On their 
putting to death ſeveral Quakers, as they did before and af- 

ter 
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ter the Reſtoration, till an order from King Charles the Se- 
cond prohibited them“, he hath theſe words; Now it appear- 
ed, that the New England Puritans were no better friends to li- 
berty of conſcience, than their adverſaries ; and that the queſtion 
between them was not, whether one party of Chrifttans ſhould 
oppreſs another, but wio ſhould have that power F. Nay, the 
Quakers affirm, that they who had loudly cried out of the ty. 
ranny and oppreſſion of the Biſhops in Old England, from whom 
they fled, when ſettled in a place, where they had liberty to go- 
vern, made their little finger of cruelty bigger, than ever they 
found the loins of the Biſhops t. Dr Mayhew indeed faith, 
that ſeverities were uſed againſt the Quakers, much leſs under 
the notion of their being difſenters from the public mode wor- 
ſhip, than of their being diſturbers of the peace and religious af. 
ſemblies 9. But ſtill ſeverities were uſed againſt them on the 
former account; and they juſtly obſerve in Mr Neale, that 
offences of the latter kind have never been thought worthy of 
death by any civilised nation ||. But the Doctor aſks, ſuppo- 
ſing the New Englanders to have perſecuted the Quakers, 
From whom did they. learn this practice? Epiſcopalians certain 
ly ſhould lay their hands upon their mouths J. Now the plain 
truth is, that all Proteſtants learnt this practice from the 
Church of Rome, and all ſhould lay their hands upon their 
mouths. But the Doctor hath no right to open his as wide as 
he pleaſes, and require us to ſhut ours. 

God be thanked, the members of our church are grown wi- 
ſer and milder; the Diſſenters in general, I am fully perſuad- 
ed, are ſo too; and it is high time, that ſuch of both parties, 
as are not, ſhould. But performances, like the Doctor's, can- 
not ſurely contribute to this good end amongſt either. He 
aſſures us indeed at the beginning, that he hath a regard ta 
truth and juftice, with an aver/ion to controverſy ,; and at the 
end, that he honours candid and moderate men of all denomina- 
tions, and would not unnecefjarily give offence to any perſon of 


the Epiſcopal perſuaſion}. One muſt ſuppoſe, that he believes 
himſelf; and, as far as is poſſible, I would believe him alſo. 


Some 
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Some perſons are ſtrangely ſubject to ſudden guſts of paſſion, 
and ſay and do things in them, for which they are heartily 
ſorry the next hour. But were this the Doctor's caſe in wri- 
ting, he would blot out the injurious expreſſions which had 
dropt from his pen. Therefore his malady hath a deeper root 
in his frame, and influences him more coaſtantly, though it 
may be without his perceiving it. For ] am exceedingly un- 
willing to think, that he inſerts his qualifying and healing 
clauſes with an artful deſign to procure himſelf a diſpenſation 
for his outrages. However that be, his profeſſions, that he 
doth not intend to do what he hath been doing juſt before, and 
doth. again ſoon after with all his might, are proteſtations a- 
gainſt fact, which cannot be admittgd. 

But whatever conceſſions a gentleman of this thrn makes to 
his adverſaries, are to be received with great regard, for one 
may be ſure they are not too large. Let us therefore begin 


with theſe, in conſidering his remarks on the charter and con- 
duct of the ſociety. 


He owns, that it hath a right to plant churches, to ſupport 
miſſicns and ſchools, &c. in many of the Britiſh American Co- 
lomes ; and adds, that no one, who hath ever read the charter, 
can poſſibly imagine, that its care and charity ought to be con- 

fined to the heathen ſlaves in, or the ſavages bordering on, the 
plantations *, Yet many have been led both to imagine and 
to aſſert this, merely from its name, It is hoped, that for the 
future they will confeſs and remember their miſtake. He 
owns likewiſe, that in three diſtricts of New England, i. e. 
New Hampſhire, Rhode-Iſland, and Providence, much leſs care 
hath been taken for the ſupport of a public worſhip, than in the 
reſt +; and that a few millions from the ſociety might be needed 
in theſe, particularly in Rhode-Tfland t. And he blames them 
as unneceſſary, only in the Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut. Nay, 
he declares, that in theſe it zs by no means his intention to charge 
that venerable body with any wilful known miſconduct, or im- 
proper application of monies, even though any incautious expreſ- 
fon ſhould at firſt view have the appearance of ſuch an accuſa- 
tion 9d. Again he faith, I would by no means be underſtood, as 
charging ſo reſpectable a body with any wilful criminal abuſe of 


power . 
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power: Accordingly, after declaring his defign to ſhow, that 
they have in ſome reſpects counteracted the ends of their inſtitu- 
tion, he adds, however contrary to their inrention T. He hath 
alfo theſe expreſs words: That the ſociety have chiefly ſent their 
miſſionaries into thoſe Britiſh plantations, where they were much 
needed, according to the true defign of their inſtitution; and that 
they have hereby ſerved the mitereſt of religion in them, ts by no 
means denied: it were very criminal to deny them the praiſe, that 
rs juſtly due to them in this reſpect. I honour the Doctor for 
theſe inftances of candor ; and if he had preſerved the ſame 
temper throughout, ſhould either have had no controverſy 
with him, or have engaged in the friendly debate with plea- 
"ſure ; whereas now the frequent and copious effuſions of a bad 
ſpirit in his work make ſuch animadverſions upon him una- 
votdable, as I ſhould otherwiſe gladly have ſpared. 

His charge on the ſociety is, that they have maintained 
Epiſcopal Churches, where other Proteſtant Churches were be- 
fore ſettled, and the adminiſtration of God's word and ordinan« 
ces provided for t, with a formal deſign, which they have long 
| bad, to root out Preſbyterianiſm, Cc. in the Colonies. Now 
this deſign, i purſuance of which, he ſaith, they have in a great 
meaſure neglected the ends of their inſtitution q, is falſely aſcribed 
to them. They have never formed a ſcheme to root out pref. 
byterianiſm, c. in the Colonies, either by force, which the 
Doctor could not mean, though the word moſt naturally fug. 
geſts it, or even by argument and perſuaſion, Undoubtedly 
they would be very glad, if all the inhabitants were of the 
communion of the church of England : as undoubtedly the 
Doctor would, if they were all of his communion. But they 
have ſent no perſons to effe& this. He attempts to prove the 
contrary from the following inſtruction, given by them to their 
miſſionaries : That they frequently viſit their reſpective puri- 
ſhioners ; thoſe of our own communian, to keep them ſteady in 
the profeſſion and practice of religion, as taught in the Church 
of England ; thoſe that oppoſe us, or diſſent from us, to convince 
and reclaim them with a ſpirit of meekneſs and gentleneſs ||. His 
words on that occaſion are: This clearly ſhows what they are 
after. It vill alſo be obſerved here, that WE are confidered as 


pariſhioners 
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pariſhioners of the miſſionaries, no leſs than profeſſed Epiſcopa- 
liant. And we are often ſpoken of as ſuch by them in their let.. 
ters to the Society, as appears by the abſlralts, How aſſuming 
1s this* ! But ſurely it may be retorted, How unfair is this! 
The inſtruction plainly relates, not to miflionaries ſettled in 
Prefbyterian or congregational parithes, for there were none 
ſo ſettled when it was drawn up, but for incumbents of Epif. 
copal pariſhes, though with a mixture of diſſenters. And they 
would of courle underſtand, that endeavouring to convince and 
reclaim the latter was not to be their ſtated and principal bu- 
ſineſs, but occaſional only and incidental. If the Doctor ſhould 
happen to ſpeak of the Epiſcopalians reſiding in his pariſh, as 
part of his pariſhioners, and ſay, that he ſhould endeavour ro 
reclaim them with a ſpirit of meekneſs; would this be a proof, 
that he was fixed there with a formal deſign to root out Epiſ- 
copacy in it? If there be inftances; in which miſſionaries, who 
have no legal pariſhes, have uſed the ſame language; (for he 
quotes none, and J remember none) it only follows that they 
have expreſſed themſelves improperly, and ſhould be ſet right 
when it is obſerved. 

Another evidence produced by the Doctor is, that zu the 
accomit of the ſociety, publiſhed in 1760, after ſpeaking of the 
independent congregations in New England, they ſay: © Several 
« other ways of diviſion and ſeparation did fo much obtain in 
e gther of our colonies and plantations, that this made it more 
© neceſlary to think of providing for a regular and orthodox 
© miniſtry, —— to promote, as much as poſſible, an agreement 
« in faith and worſhip,” Thzs, he ſaith, can mean nothing, 
more or ließe, than uniformity, or a general conformity to the 
doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip of the Church of England f. I 
have not been able to procure this account, or to learn by 
whom, or whoſe order, it was compiled. But the paſſage 
guoted from it, expreſsly ſpeaks, not of independent, or any 
congregations in New England, but of other ways of diviſon 
and ſeparation in other Colonies, and therefore is nothing to the 
Doctor's purpoſe: beſides that, as much agreement as palſible, 
in faith and worſhip might be far % than a general conform 
ty to the Church of England ; which it might be impoſſible to 
obtain, and yet as near an approach to it as could be obtained, 
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might, even in his opinion, be more defirable, than letting thera 
continue in their preſent way. For how bad that was, ap- 
pears not. 

The real conduct of the Society, with reſpect to provinces 
and pariſhes not Epiſcopal, hath been, to contribute towards 
ſupporting public worſhip and inſtruction amongſt fuch mem- 
bers of the Church of England, as cannot in conſcience com- 
ply with. the worthip and inſtruction of the other congrega- 
tions in their neighbourhood, and yet cannot wholly maintain 
miniſters for themſelves. The moſt of theſe: will uſually be 
in the more confiderable towns; and for that reaſon it is, and 
not with a view of making converts, as the Doctor pretends *, 
that epiſcopal miniſters are ſettled in ſo many conſiderable 
towns of New England. But they are ſettled no where, till 
a competent number of our people, inhabiting near, requeſt it, 
and ſubſcribe what they are able. Nay, theſe requeſts have 
often, both formerly + and lately, been rejected, or poſt poned 

or many years together, when the number did not appear to 
be ſufficient, or the Society apprehended, that too much of 
their money was going this way. And were it but known, as 
it ſeems to be in ſome meaſure to the Diſſenters themſelves 7, 
how continual and importunate the calls and expoſtulations of 
ſuch perſons are, the impartial would wonder, how the So- 
ciety could: withitand fo many of them as 1t hath done. Thefe 
are plain evidences, that miſhonaries are not ſent to New Eng- 
land for the purpoſe of making proſelytes to Epiſcopacy. Ac- 
cordingly, which is a further evidence, they have no direc- 
tions, public or private, given them to make any, or to reach 
at all upon diſputable points: but on the contrary, one rule 
laid down for them is, that they keep always in view the great 
dean of their undertating ; viz. to promote the glory of God, 
and the Ya of men, by propagating the goſpel of our Lord 
and Seviour\; and another is, that the chief ſubjef of their 
- ſermons be the 4 eat fundamental principles of Chri ftianity ; and 
the duties of a ſober, righteous and godly life, as reſulting from 
thoſe principles ||. 
Nor 
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Nor can the miſſionaries eaſily miſapprehend the intentions 
of the Society, thus manifeſted. Several of them have indeed 
ſpoken highly, ſometimes perhaps, as it is but natural, too 
highly, of the increaſe of their churches ; and have mentioned 
it with great pleaſure in their letters, and no wonder. But 
they have not aſcribed that increaſe to the pains which they 
have taken to bring perſons over to it, but rather to the ſa- 
tis faction which our ſervice had given to perſons, who of their 
own accord, from curioſity or other motives, attended it. Or 
if they now and then do mention themſelves as making con- 
verts, they do not ever, to the beſt of my remembrance, men- 
tion this as the end for which they were appointed. Dr John- 
ſon, one of the oldeſt of them, profefles it not to be ſo, in theſe 
words: He [Mr Hobart] is much miſtaken in faying—we 
* make it our chief 2nd grand bulinefs to proſelyte Diſſenters 
© to the Church of England. Our chief buſineſs is, to mini- 
© {ter to thoſe who are church people; and if this proves the 
* occaſion of increafing the number, it is but what may natu- 
© rally be expected, when they, by that means, have opportu- 
* nity to ſee how great the advantage is on our ſide“.“ And 
Mr Beach, one almoſt, if not quite, as old, ſaith, It is not the 
© deſign of the charter, that the Soeiety ſhould ſend miſſiona- 
© ries to convert preſbpterians to the church: and= it is a baſe 
reflection to ſay they do.— They never ſend miſſionaries to 
convert Proteſtants to the Church of England, but to mini- 
© ſter to church people: and if Diſſenters by that means are 
* added to the church, they do not think by this any evil 1s 
done: This is the truth, and all the truth +.* Accordingly 
a very reſpectable miſſionary uſes the following words, in a 
paper not printed, which I have ſeen: * I believe very few 
* inſtances, if any, can be produced of any miſhonary's begin- 
ning with any diſſenter, with a view of reclaiming him to 
© the church. I have long known the affairs of the Society, 
and know of no ſuch inſtance.” 

Therefore Mr Apthorp might well aver, as the DoRor tells 
us he is ſaid to have done, that he defires not to make one pro- 
felyte from the congregational church t. The Doctor however 
thinks, that there ſeems to be ſome difficulty in reconciling this 

3U3- declaration 
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declaration with the hopes expreſſod in bis letter to 2B Sooles '”, 
of future acceſſions to his congregation. But may there not be 
acceſſions to it by the ſettlement of more members of the 
Church of England in thoſe parts, or by a change of ſenti- 
ments in perſons of other perſuaſions, without Mr Apthorp's 


interfering! The Doctor, unable or unwilling to perceive ſo 


obvious a ſolution, charitably helps him to come off, by fup- 
poſing, that perbapisit was from the college, not from the church, 
that be flattered him ſelf with ſuch acceſſions : adding, in which 
be is ſuppoſed to have been not a little diſappointed. But hath 
Mr Apthorp attempted to make any proſelytes, either from 
the church or the college? If not, why is a poor ncedleſs e- 
vaſion aſeribed to him; and a diſippointment ſuppoſed of hopes, 
which he doth not appear to have entertained? Why ſhould 
not his declaration, and ſuitable behaviour, be rather deemed 


another proof, that the miſſionaries underſtand their buſineſs 


to be, not proſelyting Diſſenters, but officiating to our own peo- 
ple The Doctor believes indeed, what may ſeem a preſump- 
tion of the contrary, that ſcarce ten families in the town of Cam- 


bridge uſually attend the ſervice of the church lately ſet up there“. 


But it was repreſented to the Society, that fifty families in the 
town and neighbourhood were deſirous to attend it. And, 

mould they prove to be much fewer, yet ſeveral members of 
the church of England ſend their children to Harvard college 
there: and ſuch a place of worſhip, as they and their parents 
approve, mey be reaſonably provided for them, without any 
deſign of proſelyting others. There is indecd a college in New 
England, where ſtudents have been forbidden to attend epiſ- 


copal ſervice, and a young man hath been fined for going to 
hear his own father, an epiſcopal miniſter, preach. But in 


Harvard college, it ſeems, a better ſpirit prevails; and it is 
more likely to flouriſh, both for that AO, and or the 
new church built near It. | | 
The Doctor ſaith, that in ſome other OS EVE che ſupplicants 
for mii onaries have not ercteded eight or ten, or twelve heads 
eFfamilles F, But if this be true, they have petitioned in the 
name of others, as well as their own. And ſuppoſing the ſo- 
ciety to have been miſinformed about their numbers, this may 


er notwithfianding good care; and by no means proves 
= them 
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them to have a deſign, which other circumſtances prove they 
have not. 6 

But the Doctor l that whatever the nab of 
theſe petitioners any where may be, . conſcience is but ſeldom. 
their motive, and therefore they ſhonld not be encouraged. 
Indeed, he ſcarcely ſeems to conceive how it can be their mo- 
tive; and wants to be told, what there is that ſhould give of 
Fence to good proteſtants* in the preſbyterian or congregational 
churches. We muſt not call them independent, for he ſaith, 
the Epiſcopalians aſſect to repr oach them under that name+: tho? 
Mr Neale, himſelf an Independent, uſes. it frequently, and it 
13 more proper, and not reproachful at all. Nor. maſt we call 
them aflemblies or communions ; for he hath rebuked Mr 
Apthorp and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury for doing it , 
though he doth it himſelf. In thefe churches therefore, he 
wants to know what there is that can give offence: and ſo lets 
himſelf again into his darling topic, of abuſing the Clurch of 
England in compariſon. However, he recolle&s that he hath 
heard ſome epiſcopalians fay, and been told that others have 
ſaid, that they ſhould much prefer the communion of the church 
of Rome to that of. the Diflenters. And indeed none are ſo 
likely as he, and ſuch as he, to provoke thoſe into ſaying it, 
who would think very differently in their cooler hours. But 
ſuppoſing. this to be their fettled judgment; would he have 
them left to turn papiſts, if they will, becauſe they are not ſo 
good proteſtants as they ſhould be? The church of Rome and 
its ſociety de propaganda, would have ground to thank him for 
eſtabliſhing this notion. But if ſome of his own communion 
ſhould ſay that they had rather be Anabaptiſts or Quakers, 
than Churchmen, would that be a reaſon why they ſhould have 
no miniſter of his communion amongſt them? I ſhould ima- 
gine juſt the contrary. Perſonas of different parties in religion 
may think too ill of each other, without wiſhing ill to each 
other at all; and ſo may mean very well, though they judge 
greatly amiſs, Or even if they mean ill, they have fo much 
the more need of ſuch inſtructors as they eitcem ta fet them 
right. 

But the Doctor, to do the e Jeftice, deth not fup- 


poſe 
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poſe that theſe ſentiments generally prevail amongſt them. And 
he admits, that ſome of them may poſſibly, without going theſe 
lengths, have conſcientious ſeruples about the means of religion in 
his communion *, But he puts the word poſſibly in italicks : 

which intimates, that he thinks it barely poſſible. And this 
poſſibility he extends no further, in what follows, than to al- 
low that there may be ſome things or circumſtances which they 


cannot intirely acquieſce in, or approve of. Now would he account 


us to be ſufficiently charitable, if we conceded only ſuch a poſ- 
ſibility of conſcientioufneſs to the Diſſenters from the Church 
of England? If not, why is he ſo extremely ſparing in his con- 
ceſſions to us? We hold it to be probable, we hold it to be e- 
vident, that many Diſſenters who are far from thinking us 
worſe than papiſts, yet cannot in conſcience uſe the means of 
religion in our communion, And ſurely we are intitled to as 
favourable an opinion from them. Without maintaining that 
they have no goſpel miniflers, or ſacraments, or ordinances, or 
churches t, we may apprehend, whether rightly or wrongly is 
not to be diſputed now, but ſincerely however, that Epiſcopa- 
cy is of Apoſtolical inſtitution, and that ſcripture affords as 
good proof of this, as of the appointment of infant baptiſm 
and the Lord's day. We may apprehend that, after the ceaſing 
of extroardinary ſpiritual gifts, forms of prayer were always 
uſed, more or leſs, throughout the Church of Chrift, and are 
needful for the obſervance of the ſcripture rule, Let all things 
be done decently and in order t. Without judging thoſe who 
reje& both theſe, (for to their own Maſter they ſtand or falls) 
we may judge it unlawful for us to join in the rejection of ei- 
ther. Nay, were we only to think their miniſtry, compared 
with that of our church, to be unedifying, and make that our 
plea for preſerving a ſepafation from them, we thould but 
follow the r which many of the Engliih Diſſenters have 
ſet. 

The Doctor indeed aſſigns very different motives, for the 
non-compliance of our people: © Levity, petulance, avarice, 
' groundleſs diſgult at the ſtated miniſter, diſſatisfaction about 

* pews and rates, or at being under, or likely to come under 

* cenſure for immoral practices. But he doth not affirm po- 
1 * that either he means any] of theſe hath always been 

| .* the 
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© the caſe without exception *. Here again he is remarkably 
careful, that his conceſſions to the poor Epiſcopalians ſhall not 
be too liberal. And to keep on even terms with him, we do 
not affirm poſitively that none of theſe hath ever been the caſe. 
But we muſt inſiſt, that the favourable preſumption is the pre- 
ferable one, and that men's profeſſions, concerning their own 
inducements, are to be credited, unleſs the contrary appears; 
which, according to the beſt intelligence that could be got, we 
believe it hath not ordinarily done, in the matter now under 
conſideration. On one of theſe heads, avarice, the Doctor ex- 
plains himſelf, by ſaying, that till a lau was made, obliging the 
eprſcopaltans to pay miniſterial rates in common with others, but 
for the ſupport of their. own clergy, epiſcopacy made a great 
progreſs ; and that 7 they had been exempted from all miniſte- 
rial taxes as the Duakers are; alnoſe all who loved their money 
better than any thing elſe, might in the courſe of a few years 
have adorned the communion of the church tf. But what need- 
ed they who loved their money better than any thing elle, 
turn epiſcopalians to ſave it, when turning Quakers would 
have ſerved the ſame purpoſe more effectually? And have a- 
ny Epiſcopalians turned Quakers, when they found their for- 
mer change would ſecure them no longer ? If not, this ſug- 
geſtion is unauthoriſed and unwarrantable. He declines gi- 
ving any recent inſtances of mens acting upon the motives 
which he alledges, HDecauſe if you will believe him to be fo 
tender, old ones, given by another perſon, may be leſs invi- 
dious. Of theſe he produces two, from a letter of Dr Col. 
man of Boſton, written above 50 years ago to Dean, after- 
wards Biſhop Kennet. And he obſerves rightly, that the Dean, 
in his anſwer, expreſſes his belief that they are true. But he 
plainly believed it only on the information of Dr Colman, a perfect 
ſlranger to him; nor can any inquiry into the real truth be 
made now. And I beg leave to obſerve in my turn, that ac- 
cording to Dr Mayhew's own account, for I have no other, 
the Dean thought the Society was authoriſed to plant epiſcopal 
churches, where, though there was a ſettled mmnlry, there were 
alſo good numbers, who could not in conſcience conform to the 
ways of worſhip different from the eſtabliſhed Chureb of Eng- 
land 4. Therefore aflerting, that the true and only defign of 
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the Society, in ſending miſſionaries to tlie Maſſachuſetts and 
Connecticut, hath always been to provide for ſuch perſons, is 
not a new plea, ſet up to ſerve a turn. The Dean had good 
opportunities of knowing its real purpoſes ; and ſo worthy a 
man as Dr Mayhew allows him to be, would not have writ- 
ten as he hath done, if he had ſuſpected any further inſidious 
ſcheme. Indeed the ſociety, far from having formed a project 
to epiſcopize (as the Doctor calls it) that country, had but 
three miſſionaries in it ſeven years after; and the following 
ones went upon no other errand than the firſt. 
After ſaying that the above-mentioned cauſes produced fac. 
tions and parties, and they produced epiſcopal ſeparations, the 
Doctor goes on to ſay, that divers of the miffionaries have been 
much infured, (which there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe) if they have 
not been very buſy in fomenting theſe diviſions ; yea, been at the 
Bottom of them. But I take the liberty of maintaining, that 
there is great reafon to ſuppoſe they have been injured. For 
in all ſuch diſputes it never fails, but each ſide injures the o- 
ther; and the Miſſionaries would be very ſure of having a 
double load of calumny thrown upon them. Still, that ſome 
of them may have been to blame in this reſpect, is not only 
poſſible, but, confidering human nature, too likely. And if 
any where it can be proved that they have been 52 bodies in 
other men's matters +, or uſed bad arts to promote a good cauſe, 
they ought to be reprimanded, and if they amend not, remo- 
ved. But the Doctor, confeions that miſbehaviours of parti- 
cular perſons would not come up to his point, charges the So- 
ciety itſelf with manifefting a ſufficient forwardneſs to encourage 
and increaſe ſmall difaffefed parties in towns, upon an application 
to them, And this, he ſaith, appears t. But how it appears, he 
hath not ſaid, nor can I imagine, The Society hath never 
been made acquainted with any of the little quarrels in the 
towns of New England ; and were they to know them, they 
are too remote to give ¶Mxections about them; unleſs the Doc- 
tor can make it appear, that they have given their miſſipna- 
ries a general direction to inſiame them all, as much as they 
can. 

Perhaps he may think that no other cauſes can be al ledged, 


than ſuch as he hath produced, for the increaſe of epiſcopa- 
lians 
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lians in thoſe parts. But this would be a great miſtake, 
Thoug\ the firſt planters of New England were ſeparatiſts 
from out church, many conformiſts to it came afterwards to 
ſettle there ; and ſomae of them, as I am credibly informed, 
were to be found fifty years ago, in almoſt every town of con- 
iderable ſtanding Theſe new comers were deſpiſed a id re- 
proached for their religious principles by their neigbbours:; 
molt of whom had been taught to think the Church of Eng. 
land nearly as bad as the Church of Rome. Thus attacked, 
it was natural that they ſhould eadeavour to deſend themſ-lves, 
and procure ſuch books as would enable them to do it better. 
Some of the more candid and inquiſitive amongſt rhe preſby te- 
rians and congregationaliits adventured to hear their de:caces, 
and to read their authors; were convinced by them, and bu 
came churchmen. As their number grew, it was natural that 
they ſhould endeavour to procure themſelves miniſters, aud 
on their requeſt the Society helped them. This occaſioned a 
urther augmentation, to which alſo contributed greatly the 
wild enthuſiaſm that prevailed in ſeveral of the New England 
churches, even before Mr Whitefield came amongſt them, but 
was mightily increaſed by him and the {trolling teachers that 
followed him; as did likewiſe their extending ſpiritual cen- 
ſures to mere triſles, with their endleſs contentions and confu- 
ſions on the ſettling of miniſters, and on various occurences 
beſides ; all which things diſguſted and wearied out many of 
their people, and induced them to ſeek a peaceable refuge in 
our communion. If theſe are known facts, as I am aſſured 
they are, they will go a very great way towards accounting 
for the growth of the epiſcopal party; and the Doctor ſhould 
not have ſuppreſſed them, and aſcribed it wholly to ſuch bad 
and ſuch low motives as he hath done, in order to throw an 
odium upon the Society, as encouraging what it abhors, for 
the attainment of a deſign which it never framed, 
But the Doctor ſeems to intimate, that even upon ſuppo/it 0 
that the epiſcopalians in New England, who pleaded that they 
had no miniſters whom they could attend, were cogſcientious 
prople, yet they were not much to be pitied, or really objects of 
charity*. Sarely he could not mean this At leaſt, I ſhould 
have great compallion for a number of Diſſenters in the ſame 
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ſtate. Thus much however he allows, that F any perſons ir 
England, in their private capacity, ſhould think it, which again 
rather implies, that he in their condition ſhould not think it, 
a deed of charity to ſupport Epiſcopal Churches in New Eng- 
land, for the ſake of thoſe comparatively few conſcientious people, 
to whom the means of religion, to be had in Proteſtant Diſſenting 
communions, are no means - they have a right to do it, But he 
inſiſts that the Society hath not, heir whole fund and revenue 
being otherwiſe appropriated ; which he undertakes to prove 
from their charter. n 
Now, I acknowledge that the caſe of the New England E- 
piſcopalians, is not particularly deſcribed and provided for in 
the charter. But ſo neither 1s the caſe of any other Indians, 
than ſuch as are the King's ſubjecta, and people living in his 
plantations and colonies, for to theſe only the letter of the char- 
ter extends; and in reſpect of others, Mr Apthorp might juſt- 
ly ſay, that Indian convenſions are undertaken by the Society, as 
it were ex abundanti. Vet Dr Mayhew is ſo far from blaming 
the Society for applying part of their benefactions to the in- 
ſtruction af ſuch Indians as only border on his Majeſty's do- 
minions, that he blames them greatly for not applying more 
of it to that uſe. Now, if their caſe, which exiſted when the 
charter was granted, and yet is not named in it, may however 
be looked on as comprehended within its intention, and obtain 
relief by means of it, in conſequence of the general principle 
on Which it is founded, much more may that of the epiſcopa- 
lians, which did not exiſt, and was not f#reſeen, and therefore 
no wonder it was not named. Though it was not cxpreſsly 


mentioned before it was in being, ftill if, when it came into 


being, it was included under the reaſon and equity of the pur- 
poſes which are expreſsly mentioned; pay ing regard to it mult. 
be underſtood to be allowed by the charter, and virtually di- 
rected in it. For the rules of law require that grants of Prin- 
ces, and particularly grants in favour of religion, be interpret- 


ed as liberally as may be *. And thus far, I conceive, Mr. 


Apthorp rightly aſſerts, that the Soctety have a diſcretionary 
power of making alterations in their inſtitution; nor do I be- 
lieve that he meant to carry it further, however unmerci- 


fully 


© See thoſe rules in Wood's Inſtitutes of civil law, introd. c. 13. feR. 3. 
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ully Dr Mayhew hath treated him * on the ſuppoſition that 
ne did. 

If it be doubted, notwithſtanding the 3 ar- 
gument 4 fortiori, whether the caſe of the New England epiſ- 
copalians comes within the charter or not, I beg the reader's 
attention to the following additional corfiderations. The King 
ſets forth in it, as a principal reaſon of granting it, that rl c 
of ſupport for miniſters, many of his loving ſubjefts want the 
admmftration of God's word and ſacraments. Now maſt not 
they who lack ſupport for ſuch miniſters, as they can with a 
good conſcience attend, want the adminiſtration of God's word 
and ſacraments? Would not the generality of the Preſbyteri- 
ans and Congregationaliſts in New England think they want- 
ed it, if there were no other than Epiſcopal churches there ? 
And why may not Epiſcopalians think in a ike manner? 
And can one imagine, that when the King's ſubjects abroad, 
conformiſts to the church eſtabliſhed in England by law, were, 
without their own fault, and merely through their ſituation 
and their poverty, unprovided of ſuch public means of religion 
as their inward perſuaſion required, it could be agreeabie to 
his Royal Will that they ſhould be excluded from the benefit 
of this charter? But further, the King recites, that part of his 
people, through the fore-mentioned unhappy circumſtances, 
feem to be abandoned to atheiſm and infidelity, and others are in 
danger of being perverted to popiſb ſuperjtition and dolatry ; 
and both theſe things he was deſirous to prevent. Now, doth 
not the Doctor think the Epiſcopalians, when they have no 
miniſters in whoſe miniſtrations they can acquieſce, muſt be 
grievouſly liable to the one or the other? Particularly, muſt 
not thoſe of them be in great danger of popery who, as he tells 
us, prefer that to the worſhip of the prevailing party in New 
England? And muſt it not be preſumed that the charter would 
have guarded explicitly againſt theſe evils, had they been fore- 
feen ? But further ſtill, the King declares, that be thinks it his 
duty, as much as in him lies, to promote the glory of God by the 
iuſtruction of his people in the Chriſtian religion. Now, will not 
this be more fully effected if the Epiſcopalians in New Eng- 
land are inſtructed, than if they are not inſtructed? A d lait- 
Ly, the King propoſes, that for accompliſbing tb. nds intended 
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by the charter, 4 fufſiriert, marntenance be provided for an or- 
tholox cle tu live amongſt his ful fecis in theſe parts. I do 
not lay the greetelt ſtreſs on th is laſt clauſe, becauſe it ſpeci- 
fies only what fo:t of clergy ſhould be ſent, not to wiom they 
ſhould min fter. And yet, if the intention was, that only cler— 
gym<n of the Church of England ſhould be employed, (ard 
public authority, I believe, hath never directed others to be 
employed) it muſt ſurely be intended likewiſe, that all the 
laity of the Church of England, who could be benefited by 
them, ſhould. 

Here indecd the Doctor objects, that orthadoxy,. i in its moſt 
common uſe, hath no reference to eccle/raftical polity*, But ſup- 
poſing that, why may not the charter uſe it in its original and 
not uncommon fignification, of right notions in religious mat- 
ters, whether they relate to faith or morals, or worſhip, or 
church government? The head of an Epiſcopal Church can- 
not be deemed indifferent about any of theſe ; eſpecially in 
forming a corporation, into which, I believe, no one Diſſenter 
was by the charter admitted. But he objects again, that King 
William, thorgh as Head of the Church of England, there WS 
a neceſſity of his externally conforming to its rules aud diſcipline, 
cannot be Suppoſed by orthodox miniſters to have intended thoſe 
of the Church of England, in d Bins ion from others \, Thus 
he is pleaſed to repreſent, for the ſake of his hy potheſis, our 
glorious deliverer as a mere eternal, and conſequeutly hypo- 
critical conſormiſt: though it is well kyown, that on his death- 
bed he was attended by miniſters of our church and no other, 
and received the ſacrament from a Bikop's hands. Nor, I 
preſume, is the Doctor igrorant, that he ſettled 100 J. a year 
on an Epiſcopal Church at Boſton 4 ; which clearly LOWS, 
that he thought Epiicepal Churches proper cbjetts of royal 
bounty, even in places where there was a ſettled miniſtry cf 
another ſort before. Ard his ſuccetlo:s, to this day, have 
thought in the ſawe manner. But had he bcen ever fo rigid 
a non=confo: mnft, every w ord of his charter muſt have been 
interpreted, not by his private opinion, but by the fpirit of 
the laws and the conſtitution. 

The Doctor pleads allo, that divers of the New E, ngland laws, 

relative to miuiiters, in which they are dejigned as or thodox, 
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have had the allowance of the King *, And had the intent of 
theſe laws been to enact, that they were orthodox, the plea 
would have been of ſome weight. But where the Eing only 
aſſents to a bill, framed for another purpoſe, in which this 
word, uſed by them concerning themſelves, is to be found, his 
connivance at their uſe of it, againſt which it might have been 
hurtful to object, can never thow, in what ſenſe he uſes it of 
his own accord in an Engliſh charter. He faith likewiſe from 
Mr Hobart, that / we think none but the clergy of the Church 
of England are in a legal ſenſe orthodox miniſters, we may be in- 


formed how that matter was determined by the King in Council, 


in the cauſe between Mr Macſparran and Mr Torrey. But 
the council did not declare the Diſſenting miniſters to be or- 
thodox in the legal ſenſe, but in the ſenſe of the donors of the 
land in difpute. And this anſwer Mr Beach gave long ago 
to Mr Hobart f. But the Doctor hath choſen to repeat the 
objection, without taking notice of the anſwer. 

He urges alſo, that if we deny the New England miniſters the 
title of orthodox, we muſt deny it to the miniſters of all other 
churches, except perhaps that of Rome d, and engroſs the whole 


of that precious commodity, as he ſcornfully calls it, to o own 


party\|. Now he knows in his heart, that we think the Church 
of Rome far more heterodoꝝ than we do any of the Proteſtant 


Churches, yet he could not reſiſt the temptation of inſinuating 


the contrary, I hope his conſcience will do him the kind of- 
fice of putting him to the bluſh in private, for this and many 
like inftances of diſingenuity. As to other churches, ſo far as 
their opinions differ from ours, be it in points more or leſs ma- 
terial, we do indeed think them miſtaken, or, if the Doctor 
pleaſes, heterodox; but without the leaſt contempt of them, 
or breach of brotherly love towards them; and we allow 
them to think us ſo, without taking it amiſs. But he hath 
thought fit to acquaint us, that heterodoxy and hereſy are the 
ſame thing J. So that whoever diſſents from Dr Mayhew in 
any point relative to Chriſtian faith, it ſeems, is accounted by 
him an heretic. His New England brethren, if indeed they 
acknowledge him for a brother, are deſired to conſider the 

| conſequences 
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confogneriees of this way of thinking. We have not fo learned 
Chrift * 

But the Doctor hath not yet done with orthodoxy. That 
| precious commodity, he fancies will afford him till further ad- 
vantages. And therefore he tells us, it is known, or at leaſt 
generally ſuppoſed amongſt them, that their New England 
minifters adhere nuch more cloſely both to the letter and the ſpi- 
rit of the doflrinal articles of our church, than moft of the E- 
piſcopal clergy themſelves}. Thus imaginary notoricties and 
vague ſuppoſitions, anſwer equally the Doctor's end of black. 
ening the Epiſcopalians in the eſteem of his neighbours, by 
imputing to them deviations from the eſtabliſhed faith, for 
which, if they were real, he would, ws (to uſe his own 
words) he is much ured, like them the better. We can 
only deny the charge, and put him on the proof, which we 
do. And he would ſeem to attempt a proof in reſpect of Mr 
Apthorp, ſetting ſome paſſages in a ſermon of his, and ſome 
of the 39 articles, in a pretended oppoſition : though it is vi- 
fible at firſt fight, that Mr Apthorp ſpeaks only againſt the 
doctrine of unconditional reprobation, and the extravagancies 
Of the Antinomians, and that the articles quoted aftert neither 
of them. But this accuſation ſerved a double purpoſe ; of in- 
timating firſt, that Mr Apthorp ſubſcribed the articles inſin- 
cerely, and then affectiug to bring him off by a ſubterfuge, 
of which he hath no nced, that pof/; bly be hath altered his opi- 


nion. ſince. 
I have dwelt too SY in complaiſance to the Doctor, on the 


term orthodox. Now 1 proceed with his proofs of the Socie- 
ty's miſconduct. He alledges that Dr Bray 0 great pains to in- 
form himſelf of the ſlate of 7 elgion in the colouies; and deliver- 
ed it, as the reſult of his inquiries, that he found no need at all 
of miſſionaries in Conne&icut and the Maſſachuſetts5, This again 
he quotes from Mr Hobart; and again omits to take notice of 
the full anſwer which Mr Beach had given to it fourteen years 
ago, in theſe words: © I grant there was a time, when, as Dr 
„Bray ſaith, there was little or no occaſion of ſending miſ- 
* ſionaries to the Maſſachuſetts or Connecticut, becauſe there 
« were then few or no church people who wanted a miniſter. 


« Yet now the caſe i is very much aher d; and as there are 
ſome 
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* {ome thouſands, ſo they are like to increaſe *.” Had the 
deſign of the Society, in ſending miſſionaries to thoſe two go- 
vernments, been to make proſelytes, they would have thought 
there was moſt need, inſtead of no need, to ſend, when there 
were feweſt church people in them. But they ſent none for 
eight or nine years, as Dr Mayhew himſelf obſerves +: and 
they have ſent them afterwards, juſt as the neceſſities of the 
people required; not to propagate the peculiarities of the 
Church of England, as he prete us f, but to preſerve a due 
ſenſe of Chriſtianity, and perform religious offices amongſt 
its members. 

The Doctor alledges alſo, that in ſome churches, which, ac- 
cording to the abſlrafs, have been repreſented as growing, flou- 
riſbing, and increaſing in reputation, for near half a century, the 
number of ſtated worſhippers at this day, very little, if any thing, 
exceeds ten or twelve families. Vet he tells us himſelf, that 
in 1718, which is not half a century ago, there were but three 
miſſions in all New England ||: and every one of theſe far ex- 
ceeds that number of families; as do the latter alfo, if we may 
believe accounts, as credible as the DoQor's, who, though he 
denies thoſe of the miſſionaries to be true, confeſſes, that the 
direct proof of a negative, in ſuch caſes, is no eaſy matter N. 
The Society wiſh, and endeavour to be well informed, con- 
cerning the number of families in every miſſion, If they are 
miſinformed only in ſome few inſtances, it is neither a great 
marvel nor a great objection. And if they apprehend many 
miſſions to be more conſiderable than they are, fince Epiſco- 
pacy thrives ſo poorly, the DoQor hath no reaſon to be alarm- 
ed about it. For ſuppoſing them to have engaged in the en- 
terprize which he imagines, they will certainly grow ſick of 
it and abandon it. But indeed I doubt, whether any one of 
them ever dreamt of what he is pleaſed to ſay hath long been 
their formal de deſign, the true plan and grand myſtery of their o- 
perations in New England . 

Another thing aſſerted by him, is, that after Epiſcopal con- 
gregations in ſome places have become well able to ſupport their 
own miniſters, the Society have till continued to pay theſe: to 
which he adds, that the only reaſon, why he doth not come to 

Particu- 
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particulars, is, ft it ſhould ſrem tov inuidious; and that tis 


conduct of the Society for ſome years, proved no meonfederable 
meant of increaſing the church party*, Now, the Society hath 
always been deſirous to know, when any congregation became 
able to ſupport itfelf-without their help; and have never con- 
tinued their contribution, when they have underſtood that to 
be the caſe. If their friends have been too flow in giving them 
intelligence, which may have happened, and the Doctor will 
favour them with any, which on inquiry ſhalt appear to be 
well grounded, they will both be thankful to him, and ſhow 
the world that they are far from ERS to ee the church 
party by profuſe liberalities. 

The Doctor exaggerates the fauli, with which he rae 
the Society, of miſapplying their money, by alledging further, 
that they have done no good by it. He declares, that be ne- 
ver neu an example of any proſelyte from their churches to ours, 
Being brought back to a Chriſtian life : but that there are nu- 
merous ones of perſons, whoſe morals, though exceptionable before, 
were much worſe afterwards ; that they often become looſe, pro- 


fligate, vain and cenſorious, ſeemingly plucing no fmatl part of 


their religion in railing at their congregutional und prefbyterian 
neighbours +, Now, in anſwer to an accuſation of the ſame 
nature, brought by Mr Hobart, Mr Beach hath fer:orly- de- 
clared, that be hath known many perſons who have greatly im- 
proved in virtue by the change t. And other worthy miſſion- 
aries have declared the ſame thing. The Doctor indeed will 
perhaps treat me for producing miſſionaries, as he hath Mr 
Apthorp for producing members of the Society, as witnefes in 
what he calls Heir own cauſe. But the teſtimony of its ac- 
cuſer is not more admiſſible. The zealots of all parties, and 
thufe of his own at leaſt, as much as others, are mighty apt to 
ſpeak with over great ſeverity of ſuch as forſake them. And 
if the Doftor himſelf doth not place ſome part of his religion 
in railing at the Epiſcopalians, it is very hard to account for 
his practiſing it ſo much. But beſides, the queſtion is not, 
whether proſelytes to the Church of England grow better, but 
whether the members of the Church of England would not 
grow worſe, if they had no ſtated miniſtry to prevent it. 
Inattentive 
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Inattentive to this, he urges further, that ſwearing, gaming, 
Ec. are beyond all compariſon more frequent, ſince the Church 
of England prevailed there, than before *. Yet Mr Beach ſaith, 
he is perſuaded, that ſolid Chriſtian virtue, as well as knowledge, 
mcreaſes, as the church gains ground in the country ; and thous 
ſands of people are really bettered by it in their moral characs 
ter f. But ſuppoſing the above-mentioned vices are more fre- 
quent ſince that time, ſo I fear theſe and others are in England 
ance the Revolution and the tojeration. But would it not be 
very wicked to aſcribe the increaſe of them to either of theſe? 
Are the miſſionaries examples of vice? The Doctor hath not 
dared to ſay it. Do they preach in favour of vice? Are they 
not as diligent and zealous tothe full in teaching moral duties, 
as the miniiters of his communion, if not more ſo? And why 
then are the immoralities, of which he ſpea#.s, to be imputed 
to them, or the Society, or the Church of England, when per- 
haps his own friends are as much degenerated as any? He de- 
clares indeed, that be will not aſſirm that this ts greatly the 
wore of the Society. But he hath done his utmoſt to make o- 
thers think it; and, I ſuppoſe, imagines that Epiſcopalians de- 
_ ſerves no better treatment. In one thing however he hath 
dealt very fairly. After expreſſing his perſuaſion, that there 
2s leſs religion in theſe parts of New England, where the Socie- 
ty's money hath been expended, than there would have been, had 
it been ſunk in the ocean, he adds, die not to be ſuppoſed that a- 
ny Epiſcopalians can be of this opinion; neither is any flrefſs laid 
upon it in the preſent argument f. 

Mr Apthorp aſſerts, that, inſtead of harm, the New Eng- 
land miſſionaries have done great good there ; that the religi- 
ous ate of the country is manife/tly improved, — though much 
indeed remains to be done in manucrs and piety, And here the 
Doctor, with his uſual charity, repreſents him as making a 
conceſſion, that this boaſted Refor mation wery little, if at all, 
conſiſts in the improvement of piety and morals, Then he pro- 
ceeds, without any occaſion given him, to a mock defence of 
the formal ar, which he admits the old divines of that coun- 
try had, compared with the jovrz7 counten:nces which he a- 
ſcribes to the millionarics ||}, What the Doctor's countenance 
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is, I know not; but I wiſh he gave as good proofs of a ferions 
heart, as the miſſionaries in general do. That religion were 
a gloomy and uninviting appearance amongſt the Puritans 
there formerly, and now wears a more pleaſing one amongſt 
their deſcendants, and that in part they have learnt this alter- 
ation for the better from the members of the Church of Eng- 
laad, the Doctor, i preſume, will not deny, though he will not 
permit an Epiſcopalian to ſay it; and Mr e did not 
mean to ſay more on this head. 

What he faith in the next place, of the improvements lately 
made there in the ſpeculative doctrines of religion, the Doc- 
tor endeavours to couſtrue into the licentious inſult on their 


fathers and teachers, living and dead“; of which Mr Apthorp 


had evidently no intention, though ke doth uſe a ſtrong ex- 
preſſion or two, which probably were not meant even of the 
dead teachers at large, but of the wild ſectaries with which 
that country abounded F. At leaſt they cannot be meant of 
the living fathers, becauſe he both owns and pleads, that the 
faults which he blames are amended. And, after abuſing him 


for ſome time, the Doctor himſelf allows, it was too common a 


thing for people in New £ nglindto expreſs themfelves inamanner juft- 
1y exceptionable upon theſe points; and that they may be indebted 
to the Society or their miſſionaries in ſome tegree, for their do- 
ing otherwiſe now t. So that in the main he agrees with Mr 
Apthorp, at the ſame time that he inveighs againſt him; and 
probably wiſhes that far greater changes were made in the 
ſpeculative doctrines of his brethren, than the JOY and! its 
miſſionaries would approve 

Mr Apthorp adds, that hypocriſy bath worn of, in propor- 
tion as men have ſeen the beauty of holineſs: that is, in propor- 
tion as the face of religion hath become amiable, and its dec- 
trines have been rationally explained; the two things which 
he had mentioned immediately beſore. But the Voctor chu- 
ſes to miſunderſtand him of the beauty of rites, and modes, and 
forms, in order to get an opportunity bf reproaching the Church 
of England again, as placuig holineſs in à Seal for tbeſe 9, which 
it notoriouſly doth not. I with others were as s far from * 
eing it in a "REP nn nes | 
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Tse laſt inſtance of religious improvement, in which Mr Ap- 
thorp thinks the miſſionaries have been inſtrumental, is, the 
extermmating of perſecution. On this the Doctor obſerves, 
that no actes of uniformity ever took place in New England * 
Very true, for they could not obtain them: elſe there was a 
time when they certainly would. But they made a ſhift to 
perſecute pretty eſfectually without them. He adds, that no 

perſecution had been known among ft them for many years before 
the Society was in Being f. But can he prove that they held it 
unlawful before that time? He repreſents it as incredible, that 
the pofterity of thoſe who had perſecuted their fathers in Ame- 
rica, ſhould teach the preſent generation their charity and mo- 
deratioa ? But why more incredible, than that the poſterity of 


thoſe who had perſecuted the Quakers in America ſhould now 


be enemies to perſecution ? The act of toleration was paſſed 
by members of the Church of England. Mr Locke, a mem- 
ber of the ſame church, was, of all Engliſh writers, the great- 
eſt advocate for toleration. The eſteem of it increaſed conti- 
nually. The generality of our miſſionaries, I hope, carried 
that eſteem with them into New England. The need of to- 
leration there muſt recommend it ſtill more to their good o- 
pinion; the neceſſity of allowing it to them muſt gradually 
reconcile others to an approbation of that allowance; and bet- 
ter motives, I doubt not, co- operated with theſe ; Which had 
the ſtrongeſt influence, I do not undertake to determine. But 
ſurely the Doctor goes too far, when he ſaith, Wherever we 


learnt Chriftian charity towards thoſe who differ from us, we 


did not learn it of the Church of England. Where elſe they 


learnt it, he doth not ſay ; and they certainly might learn it 


from her, unleſs they diſdained to learn any thing from her. 
Where he learnt it indeed will be very needleſs to enquire, 
till he gives better proofs of his having learnt it at all. For 
one who uſes his pen in ſuch a manner, ſeems but too likely, 
notwithſtanding a few expreſſions of gentler import here and 


there, to uſe other weapons, if he had the command of then. 


Yet I do not ſuſpe& him of hoping ro ſhoot Epiſcopalians as 
Freely as p:geons ; though he ſaith it is credibly reported, that 


fome of the warm Epiſcopalians hope for the time when they may 
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treat Diſſenters ſo. Mr Beach, on the other hand, hath ac- 
tually Beard ſome of the Preſbyterians ſay, it was pity that all = 
thoſe, who firſt ſet up the worſhip of God, according to the 
Church of England in that country, bad not been hanged, as the 
Aua bers were formerly at Boſton +. Such hot-headed crea- 
tures, I am perſuaded, ſay much more than they deliberately 
think; and are too few, on either fide, to deferve the notice 
of the other. The New England Epiſcopalians-in general, fo 
far as I can learn, fancerely defire to hive amicably with their 
neighbours. And amongſt the Engliſh, with whom my ac- 
quaintance hath been pretty extenſive, and without whom the 
others cannot be formidable, I know not a man of the clergy 
or laity, and do not believe there is one in a hundred, perhaps 
I might fay a thouſand, who wiſhes to overturn the preſent 
toleration of the Uiſlenters. I ſhould be glad of an aſſurance, 
that they wiſh no worſe to the church eſtabliſhment. The 
Doctor ſaith, they do not in all reſpefs find the kindeſt uſage 
from us, being ſubjef to divers temporal inconveniences t. I ſup- 
poſe he hath principally in view the Teſt-Act. Now, with- 
out digreſſing to enquire whether this be juſtifiable or not, 
they who approve of reſtraining them ſo far, may heartily diſ- 
approve any further reſtraints; nay, many of them hath gi- 
ven the ſtrongeſt evidence that they do. And perhaps as ma- 
ny Epiſcopalians in New England are excluded from offices 
without law, as Diſſenters here by law, on account of their re- 
ligion. But enough of this, 

The Doctor argues moreover, that even ſuppoſing the miſ- 
ſionaries in New England to have done good there, though it 
may be ſome apology, it will not juſtify the Society, if it hath 
occaſioned the neglect of a much greater good to the heathens, or 
unprovided colonies g, who had an excluſive right to the money 
which bad been ſunk in the Epiſcapal guiph ||. But the exclu- 
five right hath been diſproved, and there hath been no defign- 
ed neglect. The heathens meant muſt be either the Indians 
or the negroes. Now the Doctor owns, that as to the Indians, 
there have been, and flill are, ſome great diſcouragements in at- 
tempting to chriſtianize them. But he faith, that according to 
divers appearances, the Society have had this work leſs at heart 
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than that of propagating Epiſcopacy in New England“. I hope 
he would not have the complaint made by the Indian Sachem, 
in June 1900 f, reckoned amongſt theſe appearances, for the 
Society was not incorporated till a year after. But he ſaith, 
that the accuſation of neglecting the natives in America, hath been 
in ſome ſort allowed to be juſt by the Society themſelves ; and 
brings, for a proof of it, Biſhop William's ſermon before them 
in 1705 t. Now, unhappily for the DoQor, Biſhop Williams 
doth not ſpeak of the Society, in the words which he quotes, 
but of the Engliſh nation, Nor oould he ſpeak of the Socie- 
ty, as neglecting the Indians, and yet leſs as neglecting them 
to propagate Epiſcopacy in New England ; for the Society 
had not ſubſiſted five years, and had but one, if any, miſſiona- 
ry in that hole province. But the Biſhop's words founded 
ſo plauſibly for a charge upon the Epiſcopalians, that he could 
not forbear miſapplying them. He affirms, that it would not 
be difficult to juſtify this complaint by an appeal to any of the 
later ſermons before the Society. I conceive it would, and he 
hath not attempted it. In one place he expreſſes a doubt, 
whether the Society have ſo much as begun to uſe methods of 
converting either the Negrocs or the Indians, But in another 
be owns, that they had made ſome eſſays from time to time to- 
wards the conver/ion of the ſavages ; but very feeble and ſypring 
ones, compared with the zeal of the French to popize the Indi- 
ans, or with their own zeal to Epiſcopize New England g. 
Now indeed they have ſhewn no zeal to Epiſcopize New Eng- 
land; and it is much eaſier (I go on with the Doctor's lan- 
guage) to popize than to Chriſtianize the Indians. Teaching 
them a few words and ceremonies, of which they know not the 
meaning; giving them a few trinkets, and inſpiring them with 
a mortal hatred againſt the Engliſh, makes them good Chriſ- 
tians enough to ſerve the purpoſes of the French; and no won- 
der that ſuch converſions are effected with eaſe. Our Society 
cannot undertake to make proſelytes in this manner. Beſides, 
it hath not ſuch numbers to employ, ſuch funds to maintain 
them, or ſuch authority to require their perſeverance in the 
work. Many of their miſſionaries are under vows of abſolute 
obedience, none of ours are; and therefore they will engage 
to go only where they chuſe, and will tay no longer than they 
chuſe. 
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chuſe. Reaſonable perſons will be moderate in blaming theui, 
if they conſider the manifold diſagreeableneſs and danger of 
fach an employment; but at leaſt they will be far from bla- 
ming the Society for not ſending miſſionaries, when they can- 
not procure them, And that they have failed to uſe their 
beſt endeavours for procuring them, the Doctor doth not af- 
ert. 

Inſtead of this, he firſt inſinuates, without proof, what would 
be nothing to his purpoſe if true, that /e miſſionaries have fri- 
quently given the world too pompous accounts of their eff;rts, and 
ſpoken hyperbolically of their difficulties, aud been too ſoon wiſkoura- 
ged*; and then goes on to make remarks on Mr now Dr Bar- 
clay's miſſion, about twenty-five years ago, as if nothing worth 
notice had been attempted before. He is carefyh indeed to 
tell us, that an order of council was made very earfy in 1702] 
for ſending two Proteſtant miniſters to the Indians of the five 
nations ; that this order was communicated to the Society and 
referred to the committee +, But that any thing was done, 
or tried upon it, or about the ſame time with it, he hath not 
given the leaſt hint. Vet he might have known, and proba- 
bly did know, from Dr Humphrey's, to whom Mr Apthorp 
refers his readers, not only that the Society ſent a miſſionary 
that Mry year, the firſt after it was formed, to endeavour the 
converſion of the Indians bordering on South Carolina, and 
that the Governor and other gentlemen there, thinking it not to be a 
proper ſeafor, diſpoſed of him another way : but that, in pur- 
[ ſuance of the above order, the Society, after inviting unſucceſs- 
1 fully a Dutch and an Engliſh miniſter, who lived in the neigh- 
| bourhood of thoſe nations, to undertake their converſion, pre- 

vailed on the Rev. Mr Thoroughgood Moor to go upon this 
deſign in 1704, who applied to the Mobocks, and-acquainted 
them, that another miniſter was daily expefted for the Oneydes, 
and one for every other nation, as ſoon as proper and willing per- 
ons could be found: that they ſeemed at firſt highly pleaſed with 
the care thus taken of them; but would give no determinate 
anſwers to his offers of inſtructing them, nor at laſt any an- 
Ffwers at all, though he uſed all the means he could think of to get 
| their good-tvill : fo after a twelve months trial he left them, 


| and \ was ſoon after loſt at ſea 5. The Doctor might alſo have 
known, 
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known, if he did not, that Mr Barclay, a different perſon from 
the above-mentioned, being ſent miſhonary to the ſame Indi- 
ans in or before 1509, tried all the methods he could to engage 
them to be inſtructed in our language and religion, but with very 
all ſucceſs ; that ſeveral indeed would ſcem for a time to be con- 
verted, but ſeon after would. return again tc their former ſavage 
lie 

His paſling over in ſilence the following account is ſtill more 
obſervable. In 1710, the requeſt of the four Sachems, who 
came over to England that their ſubjects might be inſtructed 
in Chriſtianity by reſident miniſters, being thought to fayour 
a new attempt, tae /dciety agreed to fend two miſſionaries to the 
Mohock and Oneydes Indians, 4vith a falary of 1501. fterling 
each, together with an interpreter and ſchoolmnſler to teach the 
young Indians. Accordingly Mr Andrews, was ſent over as 
miſſionary, and an interpreter and ſchoolmaſter were aſſigned 
him. He was preſented to the Indians with great ſolemnity, 
and received by them with great marks of joy; but the pa- 
rents obſtinately refuſed to let their children learn Engliſh, 
Therefore both parents and children were inſtructed in the 
Indian tongue, as well as the nature of it would permit. But 
in a ſhort time they grew weary of being taught. Their fa- 
thers would not ſuffer their boys to be corrected or d iſpleaſed, 
in order to their learning any thing. As they grew up, they 
took them along with them, when they went out in bodies ts 
hunt, for ſeveral months together, and they could not be brought 
to a ſettled life. They took and diſmiſſed wives at their plea- 
ſure ; were continually making expeditions, and practiſing 
cruelties one upon another; left their aged men and women 
to periſh; got drunk whenever they could, and in their drunk- 
enneſs were mad and miſchievous to the higheſt degree. They 
who had learnt ſomething, ſhewed in their lives no regard to 
it; and even the four Sachems became ſavages again. . French 
Jeſuits from Canada inſtilled into them jealouſies by falſe aſ- 
ſertions, which Popiſh miſſionaries never ſcruple; and ſome 
of the Juſcararo Indians, driven from Nor:b Carolina, which 
they had perfidiouſly attacked, filled them with ſuch ground- 
leſs reſentments by unjuſt repreſentations of what had paſſed 
there, that they forbad Mr Andrews to viſit them at their ha- 
Nie bitations, 
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bitations, would no longer come to the chapel or the ſchool, 
nor ſuffer him to ſpeak of religion to them when he met them 
occaſionally, but inſulted and threatened him and his compa- 
nions, who were in danger of their lives whenever they ven- 
tured out of the Fort, where they dwelt. At length there- 
fore he repreſented to the Society, that he deſpaired of any 
further ſucceſs. Yet they would not hearken to his fingle 
narration and opinion, but requeſted Mr Hunter, Governor of 
New York, to make inquiry, whether continuing his miſſion 
was likely to be of uſe. And on the Governor's confirming 
the accounts which Mr Andrews had given, they recalled him, 
after a trial of fix years *. 

I beg the reader to compare theſe relations, taken from au- 
thentic papers, with the Doctor's unauthorized ſuggeſtions, 
that the miſſionaries told what ſtories they would, and the So- 
ciety believed them without examination, or wilfully neglect- 
ed this part of their buſineſs. Without entering into the ſub- 
ſequent particulars of this Indian undertaking, I ſhall ouly ſay 
in general, that other miſſionaries were ſent afterwards, and 
with ſome effect, down to the year 1735, when the firſt-men.. 
tioned Mr Barclay went, of whoſe miſſion alone the Doctor is 
pleaſed to take notice, becauſe he thinks 1t will afford matter 


of objection. 


Accordingly he alledges, that Mr Barclay had not half a 
preper ſupport, but the nion was ſtarved. For Mr Serjeant, a 
miſſionary from the Society incorporated in 1661, reports from 
a letter of Mr Barclay, that he had but a ſcanty allowance (i. e. 
from the Society) and could obtain no ſalary for an interpreter or 
ſeboolmaſter +, And Mr Barclay himſelf ſaith, in a letter, June 
11. 1736, that he laboured under great diſadvantage for want of 
an interpreter, which could he but enjoy for t ꝛus or three years, he 
Should be maſter of the Indian language f. Now when Mr Bar- 
clay wrote theſe letters, of which I know nothing but from 
the Doctor, he was not a miffionary, but a catechiſt only. And 
though he had, as he ſaith, but a ſcanty allowance, i. e. 3o/. 
a year from the Society, yet he expected further encouragement 
from them, and the Aﬀembly of New York had alſq voted 
him 3ol. a year, which may account for the ſmallneſs of the 
Society's allowance. Only he had not received either of the | 


ſalaries 
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Jalaries *. But, before the end of the ſame year, he wrote to 
the Soctety, that he had made himſelf maſter of the Mohock 
language, which probably induced them to think an 1interpre- 
ter unneceſſary. The next year they raiſed his ſalary to 50. 
Why he defired in 1940 art interpreter, as well as a ſchool- 
maſter, appears not; but in the ſame year a ſchoolmaſter was 
allowed him That the Society ſhould be cautious and frugal in 
the firſt trial of a young man, after ſo many diſappointments, 
is far from being ſtrange. And the expence of an interpre- 
ter for two or three years, which is all that Mr Barclay 
wiſhed, could not poſſibly be grudged, in order to fave ſo tri- 
fling a ſum towards a more favourite purpoſe, as the Doctor 
would have it believed. Nor did the miſſion miſcarry for 
want of due ſupport, as he leads his readers to imagine it did. 
What he quotes from Mr Apthorp, that from the lateſt ac- 
counts we find this miffion much dwindled; or greatly interrupt- 
ed, relates to the ſtate of things brought on eighteen years 
afterwards by the late war. Mr Barclay's miſſion was car- 
ried on with ſeeming ſucceſs till about the year 1745, by 
which time the French had infuſed ſuch dreadful imaginations 
into our Indians, and incited their own to ſuch violences, that 
it was no longer ſafe for Mr Barclay to ſtay amongſt them. 
There is therefore hot the leaſt ground for the Doctor's pre- 
tence, that the Indians did not think the Engliſh in earneſt, 
or that the French made their advantage of any negligence of 
the ſociety. Inſtead of deſpiſing what the Society was doing, 
they were alarmed at it, and employed both all their uſual 
arts and open force to defeat it. However, Mr Oel, a Ger- 
man clergyman, appointed by the Society, Raid with the In- 
dians during the war, in which they were faithful to this 
country. And he, and Paulus, a Mohock, whom the Society 
made ſchoolmaſter, were {till doing the beſt they could there, 
when the laſt accounts came. Mr Barclay being ſettled at 
New Vork in 1746, Mr Ogilvie was ſent in his ſtead to the 
Indians in 1748, who found that many of them were removed 
into the French territory, and the reſt ſo much addicted to 
drunkenneſs, which hath fince deſtroyed a great part of them, 
that he had little hopes, excepting from the children, and not 
much from them, unleſs they were maintained in houſes ap- 
propriated to their inſtruction. Now this undert:ing would 
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not only be exceſſively expenſive, particularly becauſe the pa- 
rents muſt be well entertained as often as they pleaſed to viſit 
their children, but in all likelihood fruitleſs, conſidering their 
diſpoſitions with reſpect to their children already mentioned. 
Mr Ogilvie took one by way of trial, cloathed, maintained, 
and inſtructed him. But his friends fetched him away, left 
he ſhould learn to deſpiſe his own nation. Notwithſtanding 


all this, Mr Ogilvie continued his endeavours there, till he. 


was carried off in 1758, for his Majeſty's ſervice, by the 
commander in chief of his forces in thoſe parts. There are 
ſtill, or lately were, hopes of his return ; in the mean time, 
the Rev. Mr Brown ſupplies his place. 


Beſides theſe attempts, and ſeveral other occaſional ones by 
| ſeveral miſſionaries, one of which, by Mr Beach, he faith, 


was fruſtrated by the Diſſenters prejudicing the Indians a- 
gainſt him *; there was a reſolution taken by the Society in 
1743, to eſſay the converſion of the Moſkitto Indians, which 


Mr Hobart hath miſrepreſented. He faith, the Society ſpent 


fo much time in endeavouring to perſuade either the Indians them- 
ſelves, or the Government of Jamaica, ta ſupport the miſſionary, 
that though the letter from the Indians, requeſting aſſiſtance, bears 
date May 19. 1739, yet Mr Prince, at the time of his death, 
July 25. 1748, had not reached the place of his miſſion f. Any 
reader would conclude from hence, that the letter from the 
Indians was either written to the Society, or inſtantly com- 
municated to them, and that the delay aroſe wholly from their 
unwillingneſs to part with their money on the occaſion. But 
the truth is, that the Indians applied in 1739, to Mr Trelaw- 
ney, Governor of Jamaica, without naming the Society, whoſe 
firſt knowledge of their application was in the latter end of 
the year 142: that on this they wrote immediately to the 
Governor, not to perſuade any perſons to contribute, but ſole- 
ly to enquire whether the Indians were able or the Jamaicans 
willing, which was ſurely a juſtifiable piece of prudence: that 
as ſoon as they had his anſwer, giving no ground to hope for 
pecuniary aſſiſtance, which was in a few menths, they agreed 
to ſend a miſſionary and ſchoolmaſter; that Mr Prince, then 
in America, being recommended to them for this work ſhort- 
ly aſter, they agreed withofit delay to accept him, if he 

brought 
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brought proper teſtimonials ; but that objections were made 
to him from thence, which could not be fully diſcuſſed under 
a conſiderable time: that when his character was cleared, he 
was directed to come over, and ordained ; that he returned as 
ſoon as he could, but died on his way from Jamaica to the 
place of his deſtination ; that on hearing this, the Society or- 
dered another miſſionary to be provided, but ro one could be 
got. Evidently there was no back wardneſs in this caſe ; but 
aſſiſtance was moſt readily ſent to Indians not comprehended 
within the letter of the charter, not being in any of his Ma- 
jeſty's colonies ; on which account the treaſury reſuſed Mr 
Prince the uſual bounty granted to miſſionaries, and it was 
made up to him by the Sciety, who might eaſily and plauſi- 
bly have excufed themſelves from engaging in this matter, if 
they had not really had it at heart. 

From theſe various attempts it appears, that the Society 
have always been deſirous, always endeavouring to make im- 
preſſions on the Indians. And from their bad ſucceſs with 
thoſe on whom they beſtowed the moſt pains, 1t appears, that 
notwithſtanding their ſeeming good inclinations towards Chriſ- 
tianity, and their petitions to be inſtructed in it, on which the 
Doctor lays ſo much weight *, they were either inſincere, or 
quickly changed their minds, and grew intraQable ; ſo that 
appointing more miſſionaries, if the Society could have found 
them, would probably have been little elſe than ning more 
money, if I may preſume to imitate his ſtyle, in the Indian 
gulph+, inſtead of making tho/e tribes in general profeſſed Chriſ- 
tians, which he deſires to have it thought would have been the 
conſequence, His Preſbyterian and Congregational friends 
have had a much longer ſpace of time for this work than 
the Society; they have alſo lived in great numbers amongſt 
the Indians, which is another advantage. Yet I fear the fa& 
is rather, that few Indians are left in New England, than that 
many are Chriſtians. And though the Doctor tells us, that 
two miſſionaries, lately ſent from Boſton to the five, other- 
wiſe ſix nations, gave very encouraging accounts of their diſpo- 


ſitton t, one cannot help doubting, whether theſe accounts will 
end in any thing better than the above-mentioned like accounts 
given to the Society. I heartily with they may. But ſure- 
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ly as yet, it is too early to inſult us with the ſuperiority. of 
their ſucceſs to ours. 

The Doctor faith, Mr Barclay's mon was ffarved* : I 1 
the contrary hath appeared. Much leſs was it ſtarved to pro- 
pagate Epiſcopacy in New England, for at that time the So- 
ctety had ſcarce any miſſionaries there; yet in a great mea- 
ſire it failed like the reſt. Aud therefore it is very unjuſt 
to impute the failure of any to that cauſe, when it may be fo 
naturally imputed tꝭ thoſe which produced the fame effect be- 
fore; aud are likely, though not ſo likely, to do it again. 
However, in the beginning of the year 1756, the Society con- 
ſulted ſome of their American friends, whether a few Indian 
boys might not be procured, and tant in the colleges of New 


Vork and Philadelphia, and ſent from thence to inſt ruct their 


countrymen. The anſwers to them -repreſented great difficul- 
ties of obtaining children, greater ſtill of keeping them long 
enough; and no ſmall danger of national reſentment, if any 
accident ſhould happen to any of them. The Society not- 
withſtanding, the College of New York being not as yet in a 
condition to receive any fuch children, reſolved to give 1007, 
a-year towards educating ſome in that of Philadelphia, in 
which they had hope allo of future aſſiſtance. But a freſh 
war ſoon broke out. New, in a time of war, and it ſhould be 
remembered, that there have been very frequent ones fince 
the incorporation of the Society, ſome taking their riſe in 
Europe, ſome only in America, little or nothing can be done, 
even with the friendly Indians, in favour of religion. On 
the late peace with France, another Indian war hath unex- 
pectedly followed. When God in his mercy ſhall permit thoſe 
regions to enjoy tranquility again, it will be a proper ſeaſon to 
reſame this project. In the mean while, our Society hath a- 
greed with that of 1667 to ſend jointly a lay inſtructor to the 
fix nations, as ſoon as it is ſafe, and to bear much the greateſt 
part of the expence. The Doctor, it is hoped, will, on con- 
hdering theſe things, retract his aſſertion, that ite more can 
be ſuid, than that the Indians have not been wholly negleFred by 
the Society. At leaſt, as it hath never been charged with 
remiſſneſs in this article, either by the government at home, 
or by any of the ſucceſlive governors abroad, this may ſurely 
I | be 
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be accounted as confiderable a preſumption in its behalf, as his 
opinion is againſt it. And I dare ſay the promiſes, which it 
voluntarily and freely made to the King on his acceſſion, will 
be faithfully kept, as far as the means of fulfilling them can 
be found. 

With reſpect to the negroes, the Doctor is not particular in 
his accuſation of the Society, and therefore a general anſwer 
will ſuffice. He obferves juſtly, that our Met India 1flands 
abound with them *, and ſo do ſome of our plantations on the 
continent. But in both they live under the abſolute govern- 
ment, chiefly of hard maſters ; too many of whom forbid them 
to be inſtructed in religion, and others deprive them of time 
for it, by making it neceſſary that on Sundays they ſhould 
vo” themſelves. Where they are allowed to attend the 
miniſker of the parifh, they are properly under his care; and 
where negroes abound moſt, the pariſhes are in general ſo well 
endowed, that the Society at preſent have not, and need not 
have miſſionaries in them; but proviſion, even ſor the loweſt 
of the people, may be eaſily made without them. Where they 
have miſſionaries, the negroes are underſtood to be part of 
their flock, whom they are ſtrictly charged not to negle&. In 
thoſe places where there are no miniſters, it is impoſſible to 
appoint a ſeparate miſſionary or catechiſt for the negroes of 
each family, and almoſt impoſſible to aſſemble thoſe of diſtant 
families together. The proprietors of large numbers of them 
are uſually well able to get them inſtructed by ſome of their 
upper ſervants, or a neighbouring ſchoolmaſter ; and if they 
are unwilling, would be very apt to defeat the endeavours of 
perſons appointed by the Society. If ſuch . in any place, as are 
well diſpoſed, will form any reaſonable plan for the inftruc- 
tion of the negroes belonging to them, or near them, which 
they may contrive much better on the ſpot, than the Society 
can at a diſtance, they will be ſure to receive as much help 
from it, as they can expect. The Society hath for many years 
maintained Catechiſts for the Negroes in the two great cities 
o New York and Philadelphia, with very good effect. And 
of late they have been blamed for it, as overdoing, becauſe 
the inhabitants may well bear the burihen themſelves. How- 
ever this may be, they can truly anſwer to the Doctor's 
charge, that they have refuſed no aſſiſtance towards the con- 
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verſion of the negroes, which they have been afked, or ſaw 
how to give; and particularly, that they have withdrawn none 
ſince the increaſe of their miſſions in New England. On the 
contrary, they have extended their care far beyond the litera] 
bounds of their charter, and in 1751 appointed a very wor- 
thy miſſionary, with a ſalary of yo/. a-year, to inſtruct the 
Negroes in Africa: where he continued five years, and then 
returned to England on account of his health; having firſt ſent 
over to the Society three boys of good families, to be educa- 
ted here under their direction. One of theſe is dead; the o- 
ther two have been maintained, though as frugally as was 
proper, yet at no ſmall expence, and taught whatever would 
fit them to propagate Chriſtianity in their native country, to 
which they are now on the point of going back. The gggeat- 
eſt part of this the Doctor muſt have known from the abſtracts, 
but hath mentioned nothing of it. For it would have been 
hard to reconcile with his accuſation of the Society, that they 
have difregarded every thing elſe, to propagate Epiſcopacy. 
The laſt head of his charge of negle& relates to the colo. 
nies, unprovided of a competent number of minifters. Here 
he ſaith, that zhough he will not affirm it for truth, yet he hath 
been very credibly informed, that people in ſome of the Southern 
Colonies, and particularly in thoſe parts of North Carolina, 
which were entirely deftitute of miniſters, had made earneſt and 
repeated applications to the Society for miſſionaries, ſometimes 
without any anſwer for years together, and at laſt without ſuc- 
ceſs : and that ſome ſenſible and ſerious perſons from that 
country, ſeveral years ago, he thinks, gave him the ſame 
account ; but that whether they did or not they made ſuch 
a repreſentation of their ſad flate, for want of miniſters, 
that at the moment of his writing, it was not in his power to 
refrain from tears in reflefting on it, And then he makes his 
uſual charitable addition, that perhaps the Society had it not 
in their power to comply with theſe ſolicitations, by reaſon of 
their large expence in the noble deſign of ſupporting and encrea- 
ſing little Epiſcopal parties, or actions, in New England“. So 
the Doctor's credible information of what he will not affirm 
for truth, and his thinking he remembers what he is not ſure 
he ever heard, is produced againſt the Society, to juſtify a con- 
jecture 
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jecture about their motive for acting as they never did act. 
Indeed, that the poor people, over whoſe caſe he hath wept ſo 
| long after, would have accepted miniſters from the Society, 
is far from certain; nor is it likely from ſeveral parts of his 
book, that he would have reckoned the want of Epiſcopal mi- 
niſters any great calamity. At leaſt, I cannot learn from the 
books of the Society, which have been conſulted on this oc- 
caſion, that any applications, made to them from North Ca- 
rolina, have been rejected or poſtponed. But it appears, that 
they ſent a miſſionary thither in 1703, who was diſcouraged 
by the inconveniences of the climate and country, by the in- 
teſtine feuds of the people, by the profaneneſs of many of them, 
and the indifference of others ta all religion ; that on his re- 
turn they ſent two more in 1707, who after a few years were 
&lſo wearied out; and again two in 1711, who uſed their beſt 
endeavours, for ſeveral years, but ſucceeded no better, and at 
laſt quitted the undertaking. Yet all of them were men of 
very good characters, as the inhabitants acknowledged. On 
a freih application, a ſixth miſſionary was appointed in 1722, 
who died the next year, and a ſeventh in 1725, who ſeems to 
have deſpaired like his predeceſſors“. Then the inhabitants, 
I believe, were for a time left to themſelves, and very inſen- 
fible of the unhappineſs of their condition. But gradually the 
Society ſupplied them a-new; and for ſome years paſt they 
have had more clergymen amongſt them, though at moſt per- 
haps but ſeven at once, than ever they had before; and there. 
fore they have not been neglected for the ſake of Epiſcopizing 
New England, as the Doctor ſuggeſts. The Society hath ac- 
quainted them long ago, that if they were willing to do what 
they were well able towards maintaining more miſſionaries, 
it would be glad to aſſiſt them. But inſtead of this, they 
have uſed thoſe ill, in many ways, whom they have had al- 
ready. Particularly, though they have made laws, both 
formerly and lately, for ſalaries to miniſters, they have bcen 
temporary, and inſufficient, and ill executed. And when the 
preſent Governor once thought he had put things on ſuch a 
footing that the people might maintain their own mi ziſters 
entirely, the Society could not find miniſters to ſend over to 
him ; which Dr Mayhew himſelf will allow they would have 
| ; done 
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done readily in this caſe, if they had been able, becauſe it 
would have coſt them nothing. Indeed we have not perſons 
enough in orders to ſerve the pariſhes of England properly; 
and therefore it muſt be difficult to engage a ſufficient num- 
ber for dhe plantations. But the difficulty is much greater to 
provide them for the Southern ones, than for New England, 
where many are content to come over and be ordained, pro- 
vided they may return to officiate amongſt their relations and 
friends. And this is one conſiderable reaſon of the larger pro- 
portion of miſſions in that province, which the Doctor aſcribes 
entirely to a quite different cauſe. 

Relying on his proofs, that the Society have afiſapplicd 2 
part of the money intruſted with them, he endeavours to com- 
pute how much it is, and ſhows the ſame inclination to exag- 
gerate in this, as in every thing. Having  confuted thoſe 
proofs, I ſhall not follow him through the dark into the ran- 
dom calculations built upon them. He would have it thought 
that in 25 years the ſum hath amounted to 35,0007. wzth 
which, he ſaith, forty or fifty miſſions might have been comfort- 
ably maintained among/t the Heathens and in beatheniſb places, 
every year, for more than 30 years paſt *, Now if fifty miſ- 
ſionaries are to be paid for 32 years out of 35,0007. they will 
not have each 22/. a-year. And if only forty miſſionaries 
were to be paid out of it for only 30 years, they would have 
but 297. a-year. The Doctor, I believe, would not undertake 
ſuch a miſſion with ſuch a ſalary. He ſaith, the 300. a-year 
given to Mr Barclay was not half a proper ſupport for him, 
though he was only a young catechiſt, and had 307. more from 
the Aſſembly of New York f. But no matter how inconſiſt- 
ent the reckonings are, provided each in its turn will bear 
hard on the Society. 

An additional charge, brought by him, is, that the Society 
bath obtained contributions by ſermons, repreſenting the work. 
in which they are engaged, to be merely the propagation of 
Chriſtianity, though a conſiderable part of it hath been the 
propagation of the Church of England; that in this they have 
imitated the practice of the Romiſh Society de propaganda fide, 
though the preachers before them have condemned it as un- 
fair ; that thus the Diſſenters in ant have been milled to 
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encourage deſigns againſt churches of their own communion in 
New, England, and ſome thouſands of Pounds have been drawn 
Jrom them, which have in part been applied to that purpoſe *, 
Now in truth, the Society have made it their buſineſs to do 
juſt what their preachers repreſent them to have been doing, 
excepting that they have not been able to do ſo much towards 
the converſion of the Indians and Negroes. Whilſt there were 
but few perſons ia the Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut, deſti- 
tute of ſuch modes of public worſhip as they could attend, few 
or no miſhonaries were ſent thither, and the earlier ſermons 
took no notice of this caſe, When they increaſed, proviſion 
waz, gradually made for them ; the preachers mentioned it in 
general terms; the preſent Archbiſhop of Canterbury men- 
tioned it very explicitly above twenty years ago: and at the 
end of the ſermons, both before and ſince, liſts of the miſſion- 
aries, their places of reſidence and their ſalaries, with accounts 
of the ſtate of their ſeveral congregations, have been publiſh- 
ed annually. Surely this is far remote from fraudulent deal- 
ing. And no one, that was at all attentive to the proceedings 
of the. Society, could be ignorant of this part of them; though 
Dr Mayhew thinks Biſhop Butler was, when he preached be- 
fore it, which 1s incredible in the nature of the thing, and 
falſe in fact. The Popiſh Society de propaganda never was 
blamed in ſermons before ours, for ſupplying thoſe of their 
own. communion with the means of their own worthip ; but 
for making it their principal employment to brig over other 
Chriſtians to that worſhip, which ours hath not douc. And 
if the Diſſenters have contributed any thing conſiderable to 
the ſupport of our miſſionaries, they muſt be preſumed to have 
done it with their eyes open, and either to have choſen rather 
to aſſiſt Epiſcopalians in that mode of public worthip, than let 
tuem be without any; or to have liked the general deſign of 
the Society ſo well, as not to be influenced by their diſlike of 
its management in this particular. But I believe the truth 
is, that the Diflenters, at leaſt for many years paſt, have con- 
tributed little or nothing. I know not that any of them 1s, 
or lately hath been, a member and ſubſcriber, or hath made 
any preſent, or left any legacy to the Society. Nor have they 
been called upon, when the crown hath appointed collections 
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for it. But ſome, if not many of them, have taken great pairs 


to diſſuade members of the Church of England from giving 


on ſuch occaſions. And though I ſhould miſtake in any of 
theſe points, yet, on the whole, the Society would certainly 
come off very well in reſpect of the Diſſenters, if they would 
neither do- it good nor harm. 
But further, probably much more money hath been given 
to the Society by the members in the Church of England on 
account of the proviſion which it hath made for the Epiſco- 
palians in Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut, than they would 
have given if it had made none. Many of thoſe amongſt us, 
. who are zealous for the ſupport of Chriſtianity abroad, are 
zealous alſo, tho' in a lower degree, for the ſapport of our own 
church there ; eſpecially in places, where, without their help, 
it cannot ſupport itſelf, And all ſuch will naturally be more 
liberal to both defigns, when thus joined, if indeed they can 
be called two, than they would to one of them, if divided. 


Perſons are not obliged to confine the whole of their charity 


to that one purpoſe, which they think the beſt, but may al- 
lowably diſtribute it amongſt all which they think are good. 
Nor is uniting theſe two purpoſes what the Doctor would re- 
prefent it *, preferring or equalling the peculiarities of the 
Church of England to the intereſts of the goſpel, any more 
than the yearly contribution of the Diſſenters to the keeping 
up of their ſmaller congregations here, 1s preferring or equal- 
ling their peculiarities to the intereſts of the goſpel. They 
think, both may be kept up by one and the ſame act, ſo do 
we. They contribute to maintain public worſhip amongſt their 
poorer brethren, without deſigaing to preſoyters ianixe England; 
we contribute to maintain it amongſt ours, without deſigning 
to epiſcopise New England. It would be abſurd in us to 
charge them with the former; it is equally abſurd in them to 
charge us with the latter. If indeed the cafe of the Epiſco- 
palians in the Maffachuſe:rs and Connecticut doth not, by the 
Charter of the Society, come under its care, bounties to them 
are at preſent conveyed through wrong hands. But I appre- 
hend it doth, and think that hath been proved. At leaſt, the 
glvers in general have all along had the opportunity of know- 
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rag that part of their gifts was applied to this caſe by the So- 
ciety, yet they have never fignifizd their diſapprobation, and 
therefore it hath underſtood itſelf to have been anſwering their 
intentions. Nothing hath been clandeſtinely kept back or di- 
verted another way from what was profeſſed. In theſe cir- 
cumitances, the guilt of Ananias and Sapphira is very unjuſt- 
ly thrown out iu terrorem by the Doctor *, according to the 
old cuſtam of his party, which I hoped had been quite laid a- 
ſide, of diſcharging miſapplied texts of ſcripture in the faces 
of ſuch as happened to offend them. But to return: It is ve- 
ry poſſible, that the defire of ſupplying the New England E- 
piſcopalians with miniſters, may have produced donations of 
as much money to the Society, as it hath expended ou thoſe 
miniſters ; now if ſo, other parts have not ſuſtered on their 
account. And ſhould theſe benefactors be brought to think 
the Society an imnroper channel for ſuch their bounty, or 
ſhould it be forbidden to employ in this manner any ſhare of 
what it receives, the conſequence might be, that they would 
withdraw a proportion of their preſent libcrality, as the So- 
ciety hath ſignified ina letter to the New Hampſhire miniſters, 
it hath good reaſon to think they would +, and eſtabliſh a ſe- 
parate fund, by which means the condition of the Epiſcopa- 
lians might be little, if at all, worſe than before, and the Doc- 
tor farther than ever from being pleaſed. For the new ma- 
nagers would certainly be more zealous for promoting the in- 
tereſts of the Church of England, than the Society have been, 
even in his own imagination. 

The Doctor ſuppoſes the Defenders of the Soctcty's conduct 
to argue, that it niay allowably ſupport miſſions for convert- 
ing the New Englanders to Epiſcopacy, becauſe this is need- 
ful to facilitate the converſion of the Indians to Chriſtianity 3. 
Now they have ſaid, and very truly, as the Charter of Wil- 
liam and Mary doth, that bringing our own people to a good 
life aud orderly converſation, is requilite to win the neighbour- 
ing nations to the Chriſtian faith. They may have ſaid alſo, 
and very truly, that the great numbers and great variety of 
wild ſeQaries, in our colonies, are a lamentable hindrance to 
the progreſs of our religion. But I queſtion, whether they 
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have ever applied either of theſe obſervations to the New 
England Preſbyterians or Congregationaliſts ; and yet more, 

whether any one of them hath ſo much as hinted, that they 
muſt be madeEpiſcopalians, as a ſtep towards making the hea- 
thens around them Chriſtians. At leaſt, the Biſhop of St Da- 
vid's, whom alone the Doctor hath quoted, intimates no ſuch 
thing. And, till he produces ſome authority for the aflertion, 

he muſt be underſtood to put this plea into our months, only 
as an opportunity, partly of introducing his wit, about' ſend. 
ing to convert the Scotch, the Genevans, and the Man in the 
moon, of which I leave him without envy in full poſſeſſion ; 
partly of ſuggeſting in ſcripture language, that our miſſiona- 
ries, entering into the New England fb2pfol14 under this indi- 
rect pretence, are thieves and robbers. | But then he is careful 
to ſubjoin immediately, that he doth not mean to call them by 
theſe opprobrious names, or to give them any Enn * os 

Good man, who can ſuſpe& him of it? 

In all that I have hitherto ſaid, I am far from eotiag to 
affirm, that the Society hath not laid out in the Maſſachuſetts 
and Connecticut too large a proportion of the money put into 
their hands, ' conſidering the neceſſities of other provinces. 
They have a diſcreti.nary power within the bounds of their 
truſt ; and whilſt they confine themſelves to thoſe bounds, the 
money which they receive is altogether at their free diſpoſal, 
and ſo far their own; however, the Doctor is pleaſed to cavil 
at that expreſſion , when uſed very harmleſsly by Mr Ap- 
thorp. But ſtill they ought to uſe their power judiciouſly, 
and in that they may have failed. For what Society of men 
hath not? Even the Doctor's too blameleſs Societies | might 
poſſibly exhibit ſome tincture of human frailty, if they did 
not warily keep their tranſactions unpubliſhed, whilſt thoſe 
of ours lie open to all the world. Preſſing ſolicitors are al- 
ways likelier to prevail, eſpecially if they will contribute free- 
ly to the undertaking for which -they are ſuitors, than thoſe 
who are leſs earneſt though better able. And ſuch the New 
Envlai:d Epiſcopalians have been, compared with the inhabi- 
tants of other colonies. When the earlier applications were 
made by them, it could not be foreſeen whether more would 
Ne. So one miſſion was ſettled after another, till they be- 
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came inſenſibly numerous; and when many requeſts had been 
granted, i it was the harder to refuſe others, for which the ſame 
plea could be made. Some members of the Society approved 
this increaſe, others thought it was going too far. And in 
bodies of men, whoſe opinions differ, there muſt be mutual 
condeſcenſions, and time allowed for one ſide to come over in- 
to the ſentiments of the other, elſe they cannot proceed toge- 
ther. But in the laſt five or * years, I believe, no new miſ- 
ſion hath been appointed in the Maſſachuſetts or Connecticut, 
which had not been promiſed before, excepting that of Cam- 
bridge. And now for ſome time paſt, the Society have excu- 
Ted themſelves from complying with any applications from 
that quarter, Surely this alone 1s no inconfiderable argument, 
that proſelyting thoſe two diſtricts to Epiſcopacy hath not been 
the point in view. 

Whet is paſt, as the Doctor e cannot be recalled. 
But if miſtakes have happened, they may be avoided for the 
future, and the Society id not above altering its meaſures *. 
Doubtleſs it would have liked, and might have expected, ci- 
viler and fairer treatment, than he hath vouchſafed to give it. 
But however, fas et && ab hoſte doceri. It cannot deſert and 
abandon the congregations which it hath taken under its pro- 
tection, unleſs they ſhould become either too rich to need its 
alliance, or too inconſiderable to deſerve it. But more care 
may be uſed to know, when either of theſe things falls out, 
All forwardneſs in miſſionaries to moleſt perſons of other per- 
ſuaſions, and all encouragement of parties and factions in or- 
der to ſerve eccleſiaſtical ſchemes, may be ſtrictly prohibited, 
and on reaſonable complaint ſeverely checked. The eyes of 
the Society may be turned more attentively to the dark cor- 
ners of the colonies, to the methods which promiſe well for 
the more effectual inſtruction of the negroes, and to the open- 
ings for doing good amongſt the Indians, which his Majeſty's 
new acquiſitions will probably diſcloſe. A friendly correſ- 
pondence may alſo be carried on between ſome of the mem- 
bers of that body, and ſome of the Preſbyterian or Congrega- 
tional miniſters, whoſe diſpoſitions are mild and ingenuous 
and thus antmobities and jealouſies my by degrees be extin- 
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guiſhed, of which, 1 am pen the Society is very defi. 
rous. , 

Therefore 1 erb now to the laſt part of what I propo- 
fed, taking into conſideration tlie ſcheme of appointing biſhops 
to reſide in our American colonies. The Church of England 
is, in its conſtitution, Epiſcopal. It is, in ſome of the plan- 
tations, confeſſedly the eſtabliſhed church; in the reſt are ma- 
ny congregations adhering to it ; and through the late exten- 
ſion of the Britiſh Dominions, and the influence of other cau- 
ſes, it is likely that there will be more. All members of e- 
very church are, according to the principles of liberty, inti- 
tled to every part of what they conceive to be the benefits of 
it, entire and complete, ſo far as conſiſts with the welfare of 
civil government; yet the members of our church in Ameri- 
ca do not thus enjoy its benefits, having no Proteſtant Biſhop 
within 3000 miles of them; a caſe, which never had its pa- 
ralle] before in the Chrittian world. Therefore it is defired, 
that two or more Biſhops may be appointed for them, to re- 
fide where his Majeſty {hall think molt convenient; that they 
may have no concern in the leaſt with any perſons who do 
not profeſs themſclves to be of the Church of England, but 
may ordain miniſters for ſuch as do; may confirm their chil- 
dren, when brought to thein at a fit age for that purpols, and 
take ſuch overſight of the Epiſcopal clergy, as the Biſhop of 
London's Commiſſaries in thoſe parts have been empowered 
to take, and have taken, without offence. But it is not deſi- 
red in the leaſt that they ſhould bold courts to try matrimo- 
nial or teſtamentary cauſes, or be veited with any authority, 
now exerciſed either by provincial governors or ſubordinate 
magiſtrates, or infringe or diminiſh auy privileges and liber- 
ties enjoyed by any of the laity, even of our own communion. 
This is the real and only ſcheme that hath been planned for 
Biſliops in America; and whoever hath heard of any other, 
hath been miſinformed chrough miſtake or deſign. The Ame- 
rican Diſſenters from our commanion, would think it inſup- 
portably grievous to have no miniſters but ſuch as received 
ordination in England or Ireland, or to be withheld from the 
uſe of any religious rite, which they eſteemed as highly as we 
do Confirmation; or to have their churches deſtitute of a ſu- 


perintendency; which they conceived to be of apoſtolical inſti- 
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tution. I ſhould, in ſuch a caſe, be a zealous advocate for 
them, as not t enjoying the full toleration to which they had 
a right. An Carely they ought to aſk their conſciences very 
ſeriouſly, wii they oppoſe our application for ſuch indulgence 
as they-would claim for themſelves; and whether indzed ſuch 
oppoſition is not downright perſecution, and that in a mat- 
ter merely ſpiritual, without the mixture of any mporal con- 
cern. | 

The Doctor is a great deal too vehement to propoſe his ob- 
jections diſtinctly, therefore I will endeavour to do it for him. 
He ſaith, the fate religion 1s much better among ft thoſe of 
his communion in America, than it is even,an England, under the 
immediate eye and documents of the venerable Biſhops * ; and that 
ſhould any be fent thither, it is to be hoped they will have better 
ſucceſs than the Biſhops have hitherto had here F, Now cer- 
tainly, the ſtate of religion here is far from being what we 
have cauſe to wiſh it were. Whether it be worſe than in New 
England, I am unable to pronounce ; but ſuppoſing it to be 
ſo, the Doctor himſelf ſaith, that a rationale might be given of 
the fact, without any reſlection on our church t. And the queſ- 
tion, relative to the preſent point, is not, where the ſtate of 
religion is beſt, but whether it will not be better amongſt the 
American Epiſcopalians, if they have Biſhops to ſuperintend 
their Clergy, and do the other offices beloaging to that func- 
tion, than if they have none. He calls church government by 
biſhops, the yoke of Epiſcopal bondage h. And certainly bon- 
dage is a dreadful evil, and religious the worſt of all. But 
what yoke of bondage do either Churchmen or Difſenters ſuf- 
fer in England, where Biſhops have been ſo long? All church 
authority was formerly too heavy; but ſurely the Epiſcopal 
now is as moderate as any, and it is propoſed to be reduced 
yet lower in America, and Diſſenters will be no way ſubject 
to it. He ſaith, the affair of Biſhops hath lately been, and pro- 
bably now is, in agitation in England; and the Society ſpare 
neither endeavours, applications, nor expence, in order to effett 

| their grand defign of Epiſcopixing all New England, as well as 
the other colomes ||. Now oſt of the colonies were original- 
ly Epiſcopal. And I cannot learn, nor I believe will the Doc- 
tor affirm, that the inhabitants of any of them, be they of what 
| ſect 
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ſect they will, groan under that burthen, or have reaſon td do 
fo. The imagination of a deſign to Epiſcopize the reſt, IL have 
ſhown to be altogether groundleſs. But further, they may be 
Epiſcopized without ſending Biſhops amongſt them; and bi- 

5 ſhops may be ſent amongſt them, without any intention of e- | 
piſcopizing them, | 

Dean Kennet, confeſſed to be a a man *, writing " 

Dr Colman in 1712, concerning the Society's defire to leave 
Biſhops ſettled in the foreign parts committed to Bis care, ſaith, 
as Dr Mayhew himſelf quotes him, I hope your churches would 
not be jealous of it f. Certainly therefore, he did not know 
any cauſe why they ſhould be jealous of it. Archbiſhop. Ten- 
niſon, who, though a very good Churchman, is allowed to 
have meant no harm to any Diſſenters any where, left by his 
will T0007. to encourage the appointment of two Biſhops, one 
on the Continent, and another in the Iſlands of America. Bi- 
ſhop Butler, whom the Doctor praiſes ſo highly and ſo juſtly, 
was a hearty friend to this ſcheme, and left 500 J. to the So- 
ciety. Biſhop Benſon, whoſe Chriſtian. and catholic temper is 
well known to almoſt as many as ever heard his name, be- 
queathed to it ſuch a legacy as he was able, to be added to the 

- fund for ſettling Biſhops in our plantations in America, hoping 

' {theſe are his own words] that a deſign, fo neceſſary and un- 
exceptionable, cannot but at laſt be put in execution. 

The Doctor profeſſes himſelf an enemy to it, becauſe of the 

narrow, cenſorious, and bitter ſpirit that prevails in too many 

of the Eprſcopalians in America tf. But may not he think too 

ill of their ſpirit? I verily believe he doth. Or if he doth 

| not, Is there not an equal ſhare of the ſame ſpirit in too many 

| of the Preſbyterians and Congregationaliſts there? And are 

| invectives and acts of unkindneſs the way to mend it on either 
fide ? Or may not the appointment of proper Biſhops, conduce 

greatly to mend it on the fide of the Epiſcopalians? But he | 
fears, that if this growing party ſhould get a mijor vote in | 
the houſes of Aſſtmbly, teſts might be obtained to exclude all but 
Conformiſts from poſts of honour and gmolument, and all men be 
taxed for the ſupport of Biſhops and their wnderlings ; and there- 
Fore he cannot think of the Church of England's gaining ground 


there to any great degree, and eſpecially of ſeeing Biſhops fixed 
upon 
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pon them, without great reluctance. Now this very paſſage 
implies i it not to have gained ground, as yet, to any great degree: 
in another, already quoted, he ſcarcely ſeems to think it grows 
at all; and in a third, though he falſely ſuppoſes the promo- 
tion of it to be a favourite point, purſued at a vaſt expence, he 
{till Hopes in God it will never be carried +. The likelihood 
therefore of its obtaining a majority, is by no means conſider- 
able. Now if it were, would excluding Biſhops be any migh- 
ty guard againſt it? So that either the admiſſion of them will 
be very ſafe, or the Doctor muſt think of more vigorous mea- 
 fures than have hitherto been uſed, to prevent the increaſe of 
this malignant faction But ſuppoſing the Epiſcopalians were 
the majority there, why ſhould a teſt law follow? Is there a- 
ny ſuch law in the Epiſcopalian colonies? Or even though 
there were, can it be imagined, that if a prevailing party in 
New England were wild enough to propoſe, his Majeſty would 
ever be adviſed to paſs one for that country? The terror of 
being taxed for biſhops and their underlings, as he civilly calls 
the body of the clergy, 1s yet more chimerical than the form- 
er; as an act for that purpoſe would affect a much greater 
number of perſons, and in a ſtill tenderer point. Tithes are 
paid in England to the clergy by virtue of grants, which laid 
that burthen upon eſtates many ages before the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſors enjoyed them. But could an act of Parliament be ob- 
tained now to impoſe a tax never known before, of this or the 
like nature, on this whole nation, Diſſenters not excepted, for 
the maintenance of an eccleſiaſtical hierarchy? No body will 
pretend it could. And with what modeſty then can the Doc- 
tor ſuggeſt, that ſuch a thing might be feared in New Eng- 
land? Beſides, would it have been a good reaſon at the Revo- 
lation, for debarring the Diffenters from the full exerciſe of 
their church government and worſhip, that, if they obtained 
it, they might perhaps increaſe till they got a major vote in 
both houſes, and then might ena& no mortal knows what ? 
But indeed the poor man's fears, if you will believe him, 
run to vaſtly further lengths yet. He imagines already him- 
ſelf and his brethren driven to the laſt extremities by theſe 
favage Epiſcopalians, and vents his lamentations in ſuch mo- 
ving ſtrains, that I muſt tranſeribe them; for they are the 
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fineſt flight of oratory! in his whole book, though it is adorn- 
ed with many. Will they never let us reſt in peace, except 
ere all the weary are at reſt? Is it not enough that they 
te perſecuted us out of the old world? Will they purſue us 
ce into the new, to convert us here? What other new world 
« remains as a ſanctuary for us from their oppreſſions, in caſe 
© of need? Where is the Columbus to explore one for, and 
< pilot us to it, before we are conſumed by the flames, or de- 
« luged in a flood of Epiſcopacy? For my own part, I can 
ce hardly ever think of our being purſued thus from world ;o 
ce world, without calling to mind, though without applying 
<« [to be ſure] that paſſage in the Revelation of St John: And 
& to the Woman were given two wings of a great eagle, that ſhe 
e might flee into the wilderneſs, into her place, where ſbe is nou- 
« iſhed from the face of the Serpent. And the Serpent caſt 
& out of his mouth water, as a flood, after the Woman, that be 
e might cauſe her to be carried away of the flood *,” Happily, 
ſoon after, the Doctor recovers from his panic into ſome de- 
gree of compoſedneſs, and faith, It ig not $:s deſign however to 
diſbonour the more moderate and Chriſtian ſpirit of the Engh/ſh 
Biſhops fince the Revolution, and particularly of this day, by 
comparing it to the pexſecuting antichriſtian ſpirit of many Pre- 
lates, antecedent to that glorious era of Britiſh liberty. But 
why then ſuch diſmal apprehenſions? why ſuch outcries ? 
where are the perſecutors? where 1s the dragon? All the. 
world muſt ſee, the Doctor himſelf muſt ſee, that his declama- 
tion is quite foreign from the purpoſe ; and on his firſt recol- 
lection he ſhould have been aſhamed of it, and have ſtruck it 
out. But paternal tenderneſs would not let him deſtroy ſo 
pathetic a rant on ſo darling a ſubject. DIXONS 
Not only the preſent biſhops, but the preſent age is grown 
milder in religious matters. Proteſtants in general, of all de- 
nominations, in all countries, but eſpecially in the Britiſh do- 
minions, bear with each other far better than they did a cen- 
tury ago; and the ſmalleſt attempts towards an oppreſſive en- 


largement of ſpiritual power, would immediately be cruſhed 


with indignation by our Legiſlature. The Diſſenters here know 
it well; thoſe abroad can hardly fail to know it; and ſo far as 


and. 
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«nd the watchfulneſs of the laity over them, are much more 
likely to increaſe than diminiſh. But above all, a Biſhop in 
New England would find abundant reaſon to be cautious of 
exerting himſelf too far, and very thankful, if, with all his 
caution, he could live in any tolerable degree of peace. There- 
fore the Doctor would not need to be at all anxious for the 
liberty of his dear country, though one were to be placed 
there. But to make him perfectly eaſy, he may be aſſured, 
that this neither is, nor ever was, intended or defired ; which 
muſt certainly be admitted as another proof ſtill, that Epiſco- 
pizing that province hath not been the favourite ſcheme, nor 
indeed any ſcheme, of the ſociety. During the courſe of more 
than fifty years, that ſending Biſhops to America hath been in 
agitation, I believe no ſingle perſon, there or here, hath once 
named or thought of New England as a proper place for the 
reſidence of one; but Epiſcopal colonies have always been pro- 
poſed. And this the Doctor might ſo eaſily know, that one 
cannot help thinking he muſt know it. But then alas, if he 
had owned 1t, what would have become, not only of his pomp- 
ous harangue already mentioned, but of his ingenious ſuppo- 
fitions, that Mr Apthorp was right reverendly iclined *, and 
that a certain ſuperb edifice, near Harvard College, was even 
from the foundation defigned for the palace of one of the hum- 
ble ſucceſſors of the apoſtles f? So much wit and archneſs, 
how greatly ſoever the Doctor abounds in it, would have 
been too great a ſacrifice to make to dull truth and fact. 

We confeſs indeed, that we cannot perceive why the Preſ- 
byterians and Congregationaliſts in New England, might not 
as ſafely breathe the ſame air with a- Biſhop, as their brethren 
in Old England do. However, we are unwilling to diſquiet 
any of them, by importing and ſettling amongſt them a crea- 
ture, which it ſeems they ſome of them account to; be ſo ob- 
noxious. Only we hope, that his occaſionally travelling thro? 
the country cannot infe& it very dangerouſly, Moravian 
Biſhops are authoriſed by law to live, and act as ſuch, where 
they will in our plantations. Popiſh Biſhops reſide here, and 
go about to exerciſe every part of their function, without of- 
fence and without obſervation. Diſſenting miniſters reſide 
here, and hold their meetings for ordinations, and whatever 
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purpoſes they think fit; and theſe aſſemblies give us no ume: 
brage. What we defire with reſpe& to New England, is much 
leſs: that a Biſhop may not refide there, but reſort thither 
from time to time, to officiate among thoſe of our own com- 
munion. His conſtant abode will be in whateyer province is 
willing to receive him, with his Majeſty's approbation : who 
will certainly, for reaſons of every kind, ſend ſuch perſons in 
this character, as are leaſt likely to cauſe uneaſineſs. Surely 
the Doctor and his friends cannot thwart a ſcheme of this na- 
ture, and call themſelves patrons of religious liberty. 

It is poſſible, though it is ſtrange, that when he wrote his 
obſervations, he might miſunderitand the Society's intention, 
both in ſending miſſionaries to New England and defiring A- 
merican Biſhops. I hope it is now ſufficiently cleared up; 
and if he is ſt ill diſſatisfied, Lentreat him to conſider, for all 
men ought, what manxer of ſpirit he ts of ®. He hath very 
good abilities, and a zeal that would be highly commendable, 
if it were duly tempercd with charity. But he ſeems to have 
naturally a nioſt vchement ſpirit, and to have imbibed, per- 
haps in his early days, equally vehement prepoſſeſſions againſt 
the very name of Bithops, and every thing connected with them. 
I am ſenſible that theſe things plead in his excuſe; for they 
have often hurried men, who on the whole meant well, not 
only into great unfairneſs of arguing, but far worſe faults, 
Aid though J have made uſe of ſome freedom in ſetting forth 
his miſtakes and partiahties, yet if ſuch treatment, as he hath 


given Mr Apthorp, was deſigned ſor the bcnevolent end of beru- 


ing tim to himje!ff, ſurely my treatment of him wil! not be 
imputed to any unkinder motiye. If he amends upon admo- 
nition, he will deſerve much reſped ; if not, much pity. . 
But however Le may take what J have written, I hope o- 
thers, particularly the Diſſenters, both Engliſh and American, 
as many as happen to ſee zt, will conſider it calmly : and nei- 
ther indulge. fears. withaut foundation, nor affect fears which 


they have not, in order to hinder their Epifcopal brethren 


from enjoying what they have a right to. Our inclination is 
to live in friend{hip with all the Proteſtant churches. We 
aſſiſt and protect thoſe on the Continent of Europe as well as 
ve are able. Ve ſhow our regard to that of Scotland as of- 
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ten as we have an opportunity, and believe the members of 
it are ſenſible that we do. To thoſe who differ from us in this 
part of the kingdom, we neither attempt nor wiſh any injury. 
And we ſhall gladly give , proofs to every denomination of 
Chriſtians in our colonies, that we are friends to a toleration 
even of the moſt intolerant, as far as it is ſafe; and willing 
that all mankind thould poſſeſs all the advantages, religious 
and civil, when they can demand either in law or reaſon, But 
with thoſe, who approach nearer to us in purity of faith, and 
brotherly love, we are deſirous to cultivate a freer communi. 
cation, paſling over all former diſguſts, as we beg that they 
would. If we give them any ſeeming cauſe of complaint, we 
hope they will ſignify it in the moſt amicable manner. If 
they publiſh it, we hope they will preſerve fairneſs and tem- 
per. If they fail in either, we muſt bear 1t with patience, 
but be excuſed from replying. If any writgrs on our fide 
have been leſs cool, or lefs civil, than they ought and deſign- 
ed to have been, we are lorry for it, and exhort them to change 
their ſtile, if they write again, For 1t 1s the duty of all men, 
how much ſcever they differ in opinion, to agree in mutual 
good will and Kind behaviour. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE. 


HORATIO WALPOLE, Es9. 


Written Jan. 9. 1750-1. 
CONCERNING 


BISHOPS IN AMERICA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following Letter was found among the papers 

of the late Archbiſhop Secker. It was written 

in conſequence of a letter, dated May 9. 1750, from 

the late Lord Walpole, to the late Dr Sherlock, Bi- 

ſhop of London ; which was communicated by the 
latter to Biſhop decker, Jan. 2. 1750-1. 

It is now printed in obedience to an order left with 

it under his Grace's own hand, (dated May 25. 1759) 

in theſe words : 


Let the Letter, written by me to Mr Walpole, con- 
cerning Biſhops in America, be printed after my death. 


THO. CANT. 
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IHE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


- HORATIO WALPOLE, Eiq. 


St Fames's Neſimin uly 9. -I, 
SIR, Fames's Weſtminſter, July 9. 1750 
1 Return you my humble thanks for the honour you have 

done me, in communicating to me your Letter to the Bi- 
hop of London. I have read it with all that attention and re- 
gard, which is ſo juſtly due to your ſuperior abilities, and long 
experience, and meritorious zeal for our preſent happy eſta- 
bliſhment, and the public welfare. But {till I cannot ſee the 
ſcheme, to which it relates, in the ſame light that you do. And 
though, if ever he hath converſed with you on the ſubject 
ſince, he hath doubtleſs ſaid every thing material by way of 
reply, which I can ſuggeſt, and much more; yet as he doth 
not ſeem to have laid any thing further before you in writing, 
I beg leave to trouble you with what hath occurred to me : 
which, as the ſeſſion is not yet begun, you may poſſibly have 
ſome leiſure to look upon. 

The thing propoſed is, that two or three perſons ſhould be 
ordained Biſhops, and ſent into our American colonies, to ad- 
miniſter Confirmation, and give Deacons and Prieſts orders to 
proper candidates, and exerciſe ſuch juriſdiction over the cler- 
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gy of the Chur reh of England i in thoſe parts, as the late Biſhop 
of London's commiſſaries did, or ſuch as it might be thought 
proper that any future commiſſaries ſhould, if this defign 
Were not to take place. The queſtions, that ariſe on this pro- 
poſal, are: Is it a reaſonable one in itſelf? And if it be, are 
there any ſuch dangers of its being extended to introduce ex- 
orbitant church powers, or of its railing uneaſineſſes abroad or 
at home, as may notwithſtanding, at leaſt for the preſent, be 
juſt objections againſt it? 

The reaſonableneſs of the propoſal, abſtraQtedly conſidered, 
you ſeem, fir, to admit. And indeed it belongs to the very 
nature of Epiſcopal churches, to have Biſhops at proper diſ- 
tances, preſiding over them. Nor was there ever before, I 
believe, in the Chriſtian world, an inſtance of ſuch a number 
of ſuch churches, or a tenth part of that number, with no Bi- 
ſhop amongſt them, or within ſome thouſands of miles from 
them. But the conſideration of the Epiſcopal acts which are 
requiſite, will prove the need of Epiſcopal refidence more ful- 
ly. Confirmation 1s an office of our church, derived from the 
primitive ages; and, when adminiſtered with due care, a very 
uſeful one. All our. people in America ſee the appointment 
of it in their prayer-books, immediately after their catechiſm. 
And if they are denicd it, unleſs they will come over to Eng- 
land for it; they are in effe& prohibited the exerciſe of one 
part of their religion. Again, if they are to have no ordina- 
tions there, they muſt either ſend perſons hither to be ordain- 
ed, or take ſuch as come to them from hence. Sending their 
ſons to ſo diſtant a country, and fo different a climate, muſt be 
very inconvenient and diſagreeable: and taking the ſmall pox 
here is ſaid to be peculiarly fatal to them. The expence alſo 
muſt be grievous to perſons of ſmall fortunes ; ſuch as moſt 
are, who breed up their children for orders: yet not ſufficient 
to bring any acceſſion of wealth to this nation, that would be 
worth naming, were more of that rank to come. But in fact, 
very few of them do. Therefore they mult be ſupplied chief- 
ly from hence. And not many in proportion will go from 
hence, but perſons of deſperate fortunes, low qualifications, and 
bad or doubtful characters: who cannot anſwer, as they ought, 
the end for which they are deſigned. And it deſerves obſer- 
vation, that a great part of them are Scotch, I need not ſay 
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xwhat chance there is that Epiſcopil clergymen of that coun- 
try may be diſaffected to the government. Now, if inſtead of 
ſuch, natives of the plantations were bred in their colleges, 
with a view to orders ; eee e , which, their young 
men of faſhion would All come to Eng /and for polite aecom- 
pliſhments ; this would afford convenient opportunities to pa- 
rents of providing for ſome of their children handſomely, and 
encouragement to the inhabitants to build and endow church- 
es, to furnith parſonage-houſes, and ſtock glebes, which now 
run to ruin for want of it. And clergymen whoſe families 
were known, would be more reſpected, and have a better in- 
ſlucuce than vagabond ſtrangers, As to the matter of diſcip- 
line and juriſdiction over the clergy, it would ſtand juſt as it 
hath done hitherto, only with this difference, that the exhor- 
tations and directions of a perſon inveſted with the Epiſcopal 
character, would be more readily and carefully obſerved by 
the parith miniſters, than thoſe are which proceed from their 
equals : and miſbehaviours might thus be more effectually pre- 
vented, than they can afterwards be puniſhed and recihed, 
Nor 1s this a point of conſequence only to themſelves and their 
hearers, but to the public; as the behaviour of the clergy in 
general is. And if by reforming them, and iatroducing bet- 
ter order into the churches of our communion, more of the 
inhabitants ſhould come over to it, as they naturally will, this 
would be a further public benefit. For members of the 
Church of England will think themſelves more connected with 
England than others. And ſuppoſing them not to be Jaco- 
bites, their acknowledgment of the King's ſupremacy will in- 
cline them to be dutifuller ſubjects than the Diſſenters, who 
do not acknowledge it. 

But allowing the eſtabliſhment of Biſhops in America to be 
reaſonable in itſelf, the ſecond queſtion is, Whether the danger 
of increaſing church power by means of ſuch an eſtablithmert, 
be not a ſuſticient objection againſt it. Now againit things © 
vidently right and uſeful, no dangers ought to. be pleaded, but 
ſuch as are both very probable and great; and from conſirm- 
ing and ordaining, no danger of this kind, | preſume, is appre- 
hended. Yet theſe are the only new powers that will be ex- 
erciſed. No other juriſdiction is deſired, ſor the propoſed bi- 
thops than the preceding commiliaries have enjoyed; and even 
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that, on this occaſion, may be aſcertained and. limited more ac- 
curately, if it be requifite. But here it is aſked, How any 
perſons can undertake to promiſe, that no additional powers 
ſhall hereafter be propoſed and preſſed on the colonies, when 
Biſhops have once been ſettled? And ſtrictly ſpeaking, indeed, 
nothing of this nature can ever be promiſed in any caſe. But 
if the Difſenters had been aſked, on their applying for a tcler-. 
ation, how they could undertake to promiſe, that when that 
point was once ſettled, nothing further, nothing hurtful to the 
eſtabliſhed church, ſhould ever be propoſed and. preſſed on the 
government by them, ſurely this would not have been ſuf. 
cient to defeat their application, And yet, what could they 


have anſwered ? Not. more, if ſo much, as can be anſwered in 


the preſent caſe: that no ſuch thing is at all intended ; and 
that though it were, there would be no danger, either of the 
intention taking eſfect, or cauſing any diſturbance. 

Bat on the former of theſe aſſertions our ſincerity may be 
queſtioned. For it is argued, that Biſhops doubtleſs think the 
powers, which they have in this nation, to be ſtrictly juſt and 
reaſonable ; and conſequently muſt be deſirous of their taking 
place in the colonies. - Now, for my own part, and I believe 
my brethren in general are of the ſame mind, I have no ima- 
gination that Biſhops are intitled to, or that it would be right 
to give them, every where, the ſame powers, and privileges, 
that we happen, by the particular conflitution of this country 
to poſſeſs here. Several parts of that conſtitution might per- 
haps full as well have been formed otherwiſe. Whether our 
{hare of it might or not, I have never ſet myſelf to conſider; 
I hope, and am perſuaded, it is on the whole as harmleſs and 
uſeful a branch, as many others; and I endeavour, fo far as I 
am concerned, to make it ſo. But were Ito live where biſtops 
were only on the ſame footing, on which it is now propoſed 
they ſhould be in our plantations, I ſhould no more attempt 
to raiſe them higher, than I ſhould to overturn the eflabliſh- 
ed form of government in any other reſpect. It may indeed 
be prudent to ſuſpe& clergymen, miniſters of ſtate, all men, to 
ſome degree. But it cannot be prudent to refuſe doing things 
that are highly proper, on account of little more than a poſſi- 
bility, that an improper uſe of them may be hereafter at- 


tempted. Some Dalkops may be — peculiarly fond of 
church 
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church power, and it concerns them when they are called up- 
on, to defend themſelves if they can. But at leaſt J hope we 
are not all ſo fond of it, as to be aiming at that point now, 
though we ſolemnly profeſs we are not. Yet IU believe there 
ſcarce is, or ever was a Biſhop of the Church of England, 
ſrom the Revolution to this day, that hatl not deſired the e- 
ſtabliſhment of biſhops in our colonies. Archbiſhop Tenni- 
jon, who was ſurely no High-churchman, left by his will 
1000/7, towards it. And many more, of the greateſt eminence, 
both dead and living, might be named, who were and are zeal. 
cus for it: and yet have always been applauded by one party, 
and cenſured by the other, for their moderation. Or if biſhops, 
as ſuch, muſt of courſe be deemed partial, the Society for pro- 
pagating the goſpel conſiſts partly alſo of inferior clergymen, 
partly too of laymen. Now the laſt cannot fo well be ſuſpect- 
ed of deſigning to advance eccleſiaſtical authority, Yet this 
whole body of men, almoit ever fince 1t was in being, hath 
been making repeated applications for biſhops in America; 
nor have the lay part of it ever refuſed to concur in them. 

But though ſome, or many of the advocates for this propo- 
ſal, were mclined to ſerve wrong purpoſes by it, is there any 
likelihood of its eſfecting thoſe purpoſes? Some have appre- 
hended juſt the contrary, that it will tend to the depreſſion of 
the hierarchy ; as it will afford the laity here an example of 
Engliſh Biſhops abroad, with no other than ſpiritual powers: 
which may tempt them to think of 1educing us at home to the 
ſame condition, But I ttould be very willing, for the bene. 
it of thoſe of our communion in the colonies, to run a great- 
er riſque, than I conceive this to be. For the fact is ſo noto- 
rious, that all our temporal powers and privileges are merely 
conceſlions from the ſtate ; end the act of parhament for the 
ſuffragan Biſhops, under which ſeveral were made in the laſt 
century, and others may now, exemplifies ſo fully the poſſibi- 
lity of biſhops without peerages, and confiſtory courts ; that 
we lieed have no fear of any new diſcovery to our prejudice, 
from appointing a few ſuch biſhops in America. But then the 
oppolite fear, of their growing up to what we are, would it 
he ever ſo great an evil if it were to happen, ſeems as unlike- 
1) to happen, as moſt things. I do not wonder indeed, that 
perſons who were in public ſtations at the Jattex end of Queen 
| 15 Anne's, 
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Anne's, and the beginning of the late King's reign, ſhould have 


ſtrong impreſſions remaining in their minds of the terrors of 
eceleſiaſtical influence, which was then ſo groſsly abuſed to 
ſuch wicked purpoſes. But whoever attends to the preſent 
ſtate of things in this reſpect, muſt ſee that there hath been a 
prodigious change within the laſt thirty years. Though too 
many both of the clergy and the laity are diſaffected to the 
government on one account or another; yet of the former, e- 
ven the lower part are not near ſo generally poſſeſſed of the 
wild High-Church notions, as they were. Nor was a time 
ever known, when the upper part were ſo univerſally free 
from them. And yet it is the upper part ouly, that can do 
the leaſt towards ſupporting any exorbitant pretenſions of bi- 
ſhops in the colonies. Then as to the laity, IJ hope and be- 
lieve the adminiſtration and their friends will ſhow counte— 
nance to the clergy, as far as it is neceſſary; but there is vi- 
fibly no danger of their giving them any encouragement, that 
may be hurtful. Amongſt the oppoſers of the adminiſtration, 
few, if any, are at all more prejudiced in their favour. Aud 
that regard, which the bulk of the people had for religion and 
the teachers of it, is greatly diminithed, and diminiſhing dat- 
ly, to a degree, which I wonder wiſe men are not alarmed at. 
For it is as important, even in a political view, that they 
ſhould be able to do good, as that they ſhould not be able to 
do harm. Nor do I find, that bigotry to the church prevails 
amongſt the members of it in our colonies ; or that there is 
any chance of their making afterwards imprudent additions to 
the authority with which their biſhops will come to them at 
firſt. On the contrary, one plex againſt the preſent ſcheme is, 
that b:ſhops, even with the loweſt powers, will give them jea- 
louſy and offence. Now thefe two oppoſite dangers cannot 
both be conſiderable; and I apprehend neither of them is: 
but ſurely the former is the leſs of the two. The Biſhop of 
London's commiſſaries, I befleve, have gained no acceſſions to 
what was granted them originally. And biſhops will be {till 
more narrowly watched by the governors, by other ſets, by 
the laity, and even the clergy, of their own communion. Nor 
will they have a greater dread of any thing, if either To good 
er ſo diſcreet men are choſen, as I promiſe myſelf will, than 
of loſing all, by graſping at what doth not belong to them. 
| | Nor 
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Nor will their patrons here attempt to defend them, in what 
they cannot but know will ruin them, as they will be appointed 
by the crown, which, unleſs J miſtake, the commiſſaries are 
not; they will be ſuch perſons, as the crown can beſt confide 
in. And if it be thought neceſſary, a right of recalling them 
may be reſerved to the King. Whereas | believe he hath not 
a right of ordering the Biſhop of London to recall his com- 
miſſaries. Upon the whole, if the preſent diſpoſition of his 
Majeſty's miniſters and ſubjects, in relation to eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority, continues the ſame, as ina all Iikelihood it will, there 
can be no danger from biſhops in America. And if that diſ- 
poſition ſhould alter back to what it formerly hath been, which 
God forbid, they will be eſtabliſhed with greater powers, than 
are now deſired for them. | 

It ought to be conſidered farther, that an act of the laſt ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, which paſſed without any oppoſition from 
any body, hath expreſsly eſtabliſned Moravian Biſhops in A- 
merica; who have much higher and {tri&er notions of church 
government and diſcipline than we have. Why then ſhould 
there be ſuch fear of eſtabliſhing Biſhops of the Church of. 
England? If for want of theſe, the Moravian Biſhops ſhould 
ordain ſuch miniſters for our people as they thought proper ; 
or ſhould they, by adminiſtering Confirmation, or by the re- 
verence of their Epiſcopal charatter, be continually gaining 
converts from us; it would be a very undefirable thing on 
ſeveral accounts ; particularly on this, that moſt of them re- 
fuſe taking oaths, and bearing arms. Beſides, there have been 
Nonjuring Jacobite Biſhops in our colonies, not very long 
ſince, if there are none now. And Popiſh ones alfo, I appre- 
hend have recourſe to them from time to time. At leaſt the 
Eiſhop of Quebec hath no ſmall influence in a very import- 
ant new ſettlement of ours. May not then the neglect of ha- 
ving biſhops of our own, expoſe us to far greater dangers, than 
the appointment of them can? 

But ſtill the third queſtion remains, and is a very material 
one, whether ſuch an appointment, however harmleſs and uſe- 
ful it might be otherwiſe, would not ſtir up dangerous unea- 
ſineſſes abroad or at home? And here it is aſked, if the mem- 
bers of our church in America would like to have biſhops a- 
mong them, why have they never petitioned for them? Now, 

ſurely 
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ſurely their omitting it may well be aſcribed, in part, to the 
thoughtleſſneſs of mankind about their religious concerns 
which hath been fo peculiarly great in thoſe countries, that 
fome of them did not petition for help, when they had no one 
office of Chriſtianity adminiſtered to them ; and partly alſo to 
this, that probably too many of their clergy think, they may 
both live more negligently, and have a better chance for prefer- 
ment now, than if a Biſhop were to inſpect them, and ordain 
natives to be their rivals. But the chief reaſon, I doubt not, 
is, that the inhabitants of the colonies, living at ſuch a dif- 
tance, and not knowing when an application to the govern- 
ment might be ſeaſonable; and being aſſured, that the biſkops 
here, eſpecially the Biſhop of London, and the Society for pro- 
pagating the goſpel, would always be attentive to this point; 
have left it to them. And they to whom it is thus Jeſt, have 
received abundant proofs, that very great numbers of the lai- 
ty of the Church of England in thoſe countries, of higher as 
well as lower rank, earneſtly defire to have biſhops ſettled 
there, and think it would be a moſt valuable public benefit. 
Nor have they found cauſe to imagine that any oppoſition 
would be made to it from that quarter. Indeed, of courſe it 
ſhould be preſumed, and none but the very ſtrongeſt evidence 
admitted to the contrary, that all perſons defire to have with- 
in their reach, the means of exerciſing their religion complete- 
ly: which thoſe of our communion in America, and they a- 
lone of all his Majeſty's ſubjects, have not. It is true, ſome 
of them have provided againſt enlarging the juriſdiction of the 
commiſſaries: but none of them have expreſſed any public re- 
juctance to the appointment of biſhops. I have learned from 
ſome papers of Biſhop Gibſon, that there was a deſign in 
Charles the Second's time, to place one in Virginia; that let- 
ters patent for that purpoſe are {ſtill extant; and that no other 
Treaſon appears, why the deſign failed, but that the whole en- 
dowment was to have been out of the cuſtoms: whereas now 
it is not intended either to burthen the crown, or tax the ſub- 
ject. Nor can either be done hereafter but by conſent of both. 
Nor is it apprehended, that either will be needful. Some con- 
fiderable gifts have been already contributed: and probably 
more will, when the ſcheme appears likely to take effect. 


There are likewiſe other methods that might be propoſed. 
1 And 
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And if they who are againſt it, think! it will miſcarry for waut 
of a maintenance for the Biſhops, they need not take the trou- 
ble of oppoſing it. But to go on. For above forty years paſt, 
the inhabitants there muſt have had frequent notices, by vari- 
ous ways, that ſuch a deſign was in agitation : yet I have not 

heard, that any of them, who are members of our church, have 
ever ſignified the leaſt diſlike of it. Of late indeed, the Preſ- 
byterians or Independants of New England have. But they 
cannot be intitled to object againſt placing biſhops in any o- 
ther province, but their own, in which there never was any 
thought of placing them. Whether they would object againſt | 
biſhops coming to officiate occaſionally amongſt thoſe of the 
Epiſcopal perſuaſion in that province, I know not. If they 
ſhould, and perfiſt in it, that may be omitted. But it ſeems 
hardly poſſible that they ſhould, unleſs the groſs miſrepreſen- 
tations, that have been ſo officiouſly ſent them from hence 
have made them deaf to all reaſon. It is true, they fled into 
America from the oppreſſions of eceleſiaſtical power, exerciſed 
by biſhops. But they cannot fail to know how much that 
power hath been long fince lefiencd ; and the inclinations and 
the principles of thoſe who are intruſted with it, altered for 
the better. If they were here at preſent, they would not think 
of flying from it. Why then ſhould they be afraid of biſhops 
reſorting to their country now and then, without any pretence 
of authority over them, but merely to perform ſome religious 
acts in a few congregations of Epiicopal people, that are in- 
termixed with them? This is no more than Diſſenting mini- 
ſters do here by law, and even Popiih prieſts and biſhops by 
connivance. 

But at leaſt, before any argument againſt the ſcheme can be 
drawn from the opinion of any of the colonies, it ought to be 
fairly ſtated to them. This was the ſole intention of the So- 
ciety for propagating the goſpel, in their late order for ſend- 
ing letters into America. They apprehended they might take 
the liberty of tranſmitting a true account of the deſign, when 
others had taken that of tranſmitting a falſe one: and, that en- 
deavouring to procure evidence in relation to ſo material a 
point in their cauſe, againſt the time 1t would come to be tri- 
ed, was not blameable. However, if they judged ill in at- 

tempting it, his Majeſty's equity, and that of his council, may 
F Vor. IV. 4D doubte - 
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doubtleſs be depended on, that they will not reje& this propo- 
{al, as diſagreeable to the colonies, till a fair inquiry ſhows, 
whether 1t be ſo or not. 

But a farther objection againſt it is, That however itmay 
be received there, it will immediately raiſe animoſities here; 
produce declamations in pulpits, controverſies in pamphlets, 
debates in parliament ; revive the diſtinction of high and low 
among churchmen, and terrify or provoke the Diſſenters. 
Now amongſt the clergy, I conceive it can make no diſpute : 
for every man of character amongſt them, doth and muſt wiſh 
it ſucceſs. If indeed it were to be brought upon the carpet, 
and the adminiſtration were to oppoſe it, ſome clergymen might 
be tempted to ſay indecent things of them. But the preſent 
queſtion is not, whether this affair ought to be attempted, if, 
aſter being fully weighed, it be diſapproved by the miniſtry : 
that undoubtedly would be very wrong: but whether there 
be reaſon for them to diſapprove it. And certainly there is 
no reaſon to fear inflaming and exaſperating the clergy, by de- 
claring for it: on the contrary, ſcarce any thing would pleaſe 
them more univerſally, Nor, I preſume, is the danger from 
pamphlets to be thought very great: for moſt virulent ones 
are publiſhed daily both againſt church and ſtate, which yet 
give the government no terror at all. Conteſts in parliament 
indeed would be a matter of more ſerious concern. But there 
ſeems no neceſſity that this affair ſhould ever come into par- 
liament. For, as the law now ſtands, ſuffragan Biſhops may 
be ordained with the King's approbation ; and the Biſhop of 
London may fend thoſe, inſtead of preſbyters, for his commiſ- 
faries; and they may confirm and ordain, as well as exerciſe 


the juriſdiction which hath been uſual there. But, even if the 


ſcheme ſhould be brought into parliament, it can be oppoſed 
only on theſe two principles: that Epiſcopal power is a great 
grievance in this nation, and that it mult riſe to an equal 
height, wherever biſhops are: of which two propolitions, plain 
experience proves the former to be falſe ; and I hope I have 
proved the latter to be ſo. Still ſome members may be blind- 
ed by ill-will to the eccleſiaſtical part of our conſtitution. But 
ſurely theſe are not very many. Beſides, the adminiſtration 
will eaſily quiet ſuch of them as are their friends. Then the 


Tories mult be for biſhops, if it be only to preſerve their own 
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tredit. And the remainder will probably find themſelves too 

inconſiderable to ſtir. | 
Therefore the only danger left, is that of alarming and pro- 
voking the body of the Diſſenters. Now a few buſy warm 
men, are not the body of the Diſſenters. And though they 
may affect to ſpeak in the name of the whole, yet the whole 
will neither think it right nor prudent to do all that theſe 
gentlemen are pleaſed to intimate: ſome of whom alſo, after 
-arguing properly with them, have owned, that they had little 
or nothing to object againſt appointing biſhops in plantations 
of the Epiſcopal communion. Dr. Avery, if I am rightly in- 
formed, hath acknowledged this to the Archbiſhop, as Mr 
Chandler hath to me. And indeed there is no modeſty, in 
ſaying, we who are not of the eſtabliſhed church, demand, as 
a matter of ſtrict juſtice, the full exerciſe of our religion here: 
but at the ſame time inſiſt, that the King's Epiſcopal ſubjects 
in America, with whom we have nothing at all to do, ſhall 
not, even in thoſe provinces where they are the eſtabliſhed 
church, have the full exereiſe of theirs. Suppoſe the Preſ- 
byterians, or Independants in America thought as well of Con- 
ſirmation as we do, and had not amongſt them, a proper officer 
to adminiſter it; would not they think it inſufferable to be 
denied ſuch a one, and put under a neceſſity of ſending their 
children hither for it, if they would have it? Suppoſing they 
were obliged only to ſend their candidates for the miniſtry, 
hither to be ordained ; would they have been patient under it 
as long as we have been? Would they not have cried out 
loudly ard inceflantly for relief? For my part, | ſhould have 
thought them ſo well entitled to it, as to have been a moſt 
hearty and zealous advocate for them. It is not merely from 
my attachment to the Church of England, that I am a favour- 
er of the ſcheme in queition : but from my love of religious 
liberty ; which, in this point, the members of the Church of 
England in our colonies do not enjoy. And I cannot imagine 
how the Diſſenters can pretend to be lovers of it, and with it 
to be withheld from their fellow-ſubje&ts. God forbid that 
we ſhould ever be moved, by this or any other provocation, 
to wiſh it withheld in any iaſtance whatever from the Diſſen- 
ters. And I believe there never was a time, when the clergy 
of this land were in ſo mild a diſpoſition towards them. What- 
4D 2 ever 
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ever they may plead therefore, it is not fear that induces ther 
to oppoſe us on this occaſion; for they well know that we 
have neither power nor wiſh to oppreſs them, or their bre- 
thren, in any way. But it is a wantonneſs of ſpirit, which 
we have not deſerved from them. It is an oſtentatious fond- 
neſs of uſing their iuluence with great perſons, to grieve us, 
without ſerving thericlves. And inſtead of being ftirred up 
by their friends abroad to what they do, their friends abroad 
have been ſtirred up by them. Now this is a ſort of behavi- 
our which an adminiſtration had much better check by due 
admonitions, than encourage its growth : for how far it may 
grow, they cannot foreſee, Tlie Diflenters are fincere well- 
wiſhers to the eivil part of our preſent happy eſtabliſhment ; 
and they are to be eſteemed and loved for it: but not to be 
gratified at the expence of thoſe, who ſincerely with well to 
both parts. I am heartily ſorry, that all the members of our 
church are not loyal and dutiful ſubjects to the King: but 
much the greater part cf them are; the biſhops and upper 
clergy in particular: and ſurely their deſires merit as kind a 
regard in this caſe, as thoſe of the Diſſenters and their lead- 
ers. We indeed do not threaten if we are diſregarded. But 
they have no more right to threaten than we: nor need they 
be feared, if they do. Their threatnings have been very ſafe. 
iy lighted in a point which they have much at heart, I mean 
the Teſt: and fo they may 'in this. 2 Fg | | 
Permit me to add, that were thoſe of our communion, who 
are unhappily and unjuſtly prejuaiced, either againſt the King 
or his mmiſters, worſe, in either of tifeje reſpects, tan taey 
are, ſtill the endeavour ſhould be to wake them better in both: 

for till that is done, our domeitic affairs will never be ou a 
firm and caſy footing, Not that any thing wrong or hazard- 
ous ſhould be done to reconcile them; but every thing that is 
right and harmleſs. Indeed ſuch inſtunces of Eindneſs, when 
ſhown them, I am grieved to ſay it, have not produced, and 
probably will net produce ſo great, and much leſs fo ſpeedy 
returus as they ought; but ſome good effect they mult pro- 
duce; and perſeverance in a due regimen will at length com- 
plete the cure. On the other hand, I apprehend, the rejection 
of this propoſal will do the goverament by far more hurt a- 
monpit the Churchmen, than it can N , do them good a- 
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mongſt the Diſſenters. When the Biſhops ate aſked about it, 
as they frequently are, by their clergy and others, what muſt 
they anſwer? We cannot with truth expreſs diſapprobation of 
it, or indifference to it. And if we did, we ſhould be thought 
unworthy of our ſtations. Muſt we then be forced to ſay, 
that we are all ſatisfied of the abſolute fitneſs, the great advan- 
tages, the perfect ſafety of the thing, and have repeatedly preſ- 
ſed for it, but cannot prevail? Would not this both ſadly di- 
miniſh our ability of ſerving the government, by ſhowing how 
little credit we have with it; make very undeſitable impreſ- 
ſions on many minds concerning the King, and thoſe that are 
in authority under him; as incapable of being won by the ar- 
guments or entreaties of thoſe, who have ſo ſtrong a zeal for 
them, to do an innocent favour to the church? Still, if we can- 
not ſucceed by reſpeRtul applications, I know it is our duty 
to make the beſt of the matter, and not diſturb the public wel- 
fare, becauſe 1a this particular we are unable to promote it. 
I would ſpeak as gently of the affair as ever I could, where 
there was danger of doing harm: though I ſpeak ſo earneſtly, 
where 1 would fain hope to do good. But no mildneſs or pru- 
dence will wholly or nearly prevent the above-mentioned con- 
ſequences. _ — — 
Jam ſenſible it may be argued, after all, that the failure of 
ſo many attempts on behalf of this ſcheme is preſumption more 
than enough of their being ſome inſuperable objection againſt 
it. But there cannot well be any other objection, than ſuch 
as are known, and have been produced on the preſent occa- 
ſion. And if thoſe have been ſufficiently anſwered, we are not 
to yield up our own underſtandings implicitly to the judge- 
ments of other perſons in times pait : eſpecially as thoſe judge- 
ments differ. For ſome great men have continued as ſteadily 
to approve of biſhops in America, as others to diſapprove of 
them. And poſſibly the reaſons of the latter may, in part at 
leaſt, have been only temporary, or they may have had too 
little ſerious attention to religious matters; or more fear, 
than they needed, of bringing difficulties on themſelves by 
engaging in them. But whether any of theſe things be fo 
or not, in general it is certain, that many deſigns have been 
long fruſtrated, or poſtponed, on one account or other, 
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which at length have been executed, and found benefi- 
cial, 

I beg your pardon, fir, for being thus prolix : but I have 
gone through each head as briefly as I could : and ſhould you 
think me ever ſo much miſtaken, you will do me but ſtrict 
juſtice in believing me to mean well; and to be, with the great- 
eſt reſpect, and the moſt grateful ſenſe of your obliging treat- 
ment of me, 


SIR, 


Your moſt obedient 


Humble Servant, 


THO. OXFORD. 


